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PREFACE 


The subject of history is losing its previous popularity and 
uportance and that is partly due to the lack of suitable books for the 
ludy of students preparing for various university and compe- 
live examinations in India. The object of this book is to meet that 
rgitimate demand of the students. No efforts have been spared to 
impress in a short space the whole of the subject. Emphasis has 
pen put more on the utility of the book than on the scholarship of 
le authors. It is hoped that the students will find all that they 
ant in this book. 

However, the authors invite suggestions for the improvement of 
e book in the next edition. 


UMl R.R. Sethi 

•10-53 Vidya Dhar Mahajan 
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CHAPTER T 


INDIA ON THE EVE OF BABAR’S INVASION 

On the eve of Babar’s invasion, India was parcelled out among 
numerous mutually warring states. There was no paramount power 
in the country and the struggle for supremacy was going on. India 
was not in a position to present a united front to any enemy who 
might possess the audacity and ambition to carve out an Empire 
for himself. According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, India was “a con- 
geries of states at the opening of the 16th century and likely to be 

the easy prey of an invader who had the suength and will to attempt 
her conquest.*’ 

Kingdom of Delhi; Delhi Sultanate was not strong. The 
Lodhi dynasty which was founded by Bahlol, had a small terri- 
tory, It included the Punjab, the Doab, Jaunpur, Oudh, a part of 
Bihar, Tirhut and the country between the Sutlej and Bundhel- 
khand. Although King Behlol in his life-time had conquered Jaunpur 
and Sikandar Lodhi has tried to consolidate hU power, the position 
of Ibrahim Lodhi (1517-26> was not at all strong. Erskine 
has described the actual position of Ibrahim Lodhi in these words ; 
“These extensive possessions, though under one King, had no very 
strong principle of cohesion. The monarchy was congeries of nearly 
independent principalities, Jagirs, and provinces, each ruled by a 
hereditary chief, or by a Zamindar or delegate from Delhi; and the 
inhabiunls looked more to their immediate governors who had 
absolute powers in the provinces and in whose hands consequently 
lay their happiness or misery, than to a distant or little known sover- 
eign. It was the individual, not the law, that reigned. The Lodhi 
princes, not merely to strengthen their own power, but from neces- 
sity, had in general committed the Government of the provinces 
and the chief offices of trust to their own contrymen, the Afghans; 
so that men of the Lodhi, Fermuli and Lohani tribes held all 
the principal jagirs which from the habitual modes of thinking 
of their race, they considered as their own of right and purchased 
by their swords rather than as due to any bounty or liberality oh 
the part of the 50vereign.”.,^4Hisiory of India under Babar and 
Humayun). 
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According to Lancpoole, a throne depending on the allegiance 
of “an arisirocracy of rapacious and turbulent chiefs demands poli- 
tic concessions on the part of the monarch. Afghans above most 
men resent an undue assumption of superiority and tell with delicacy 
the tedious etiquette and obsequious ceremony of a formal court. 
The King must be their chief, a bona comrade and admitted leader 
in arms, but he must not give himself airs or show a want of respect 
for tlie free and outspoken clansmen upon ^vhose swords dominion 
rests.” King Bahlol was such a man. He had tried to build his 
power on the love of his nobles and alwa>'s tried to act according 
to their wishes. No wonder, he was able to carry them with him- 
self. We are told that if on any occasion some nobles rebelled aga- 
inst liim, he would go lo them, hand over his sword to them and 
ask them to sever his head from his body. On the other hand, 
Ibrahim Lodhi was a man of a different temperament. In order 
to strengthen liis position, he tried to destroy the feudal Lords. 
Mian Bhaua fell a victim to hU anger. Azam Humayan was 
assassinated in prison. Even the greatest barons trembled for their 
safety. Darya Khan, Khanc Jahan Lodhi and Hussain Khan broke 
into open rebellion. Hussain Khan was assassinated in his bed, 
and his tragic death made the Afghan nobles bitterly hostile to 
Ibrahim Lodhi. Dar>’a Khan's son assumed the title of Mohammad 
Shah, struck coins in his own name and resisted the Delhi Sultan. 
The discontentment of the nobles reached the climax when Ibrahim 
Lodhi cruelly treated the son of Daulat Khan Lodhi, Governor of 
the Punjab. Daulat Khan Lodhi was called to the court, but he sent 
his son Dilawar Khan in his ow*n place. The King was annoyed and 
with a view to give expression to his own feelings, he took Dilawar 
to a room where the victims of Royal caprice were suspended from 
the walls. Addressing Dilawar, King Ibrahim declared : ‘'Have you 
seen the condition of those who have disobeyed?” Dilawar under- 
stood the hint and kept quiet. Having come to Lahore, he commu- 
nicated all that he had seen to his father. Alarmed for his safety, 
Daulat Khan sent an invitation to Babar, the ruler of Kabul, to 
invade India. 

It is admitted on all bands that the behaviour of Ibrahim 
towards the nobles was insisting. He order the Afghan chiefs 

to keep standing in his court with foldfe^hands. They were made 
to observe the rules of edquette which were certainly irksome- 
It was the discontentment and hatred among the nobles for the 
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SultaR .that: his position weak. When revolts took place, the 

Sultan, tried lo siem the rising conflagration by the blooil of some 
of the -leading.- Amiis. The result was still wider disafTectiuu. 
This explains’-as.to why the numerical superiority of Ibrahim’s forces 
in the batik .of; Panipat (1526) did not help him to win victory 
aguinst Bab^rt 

Mewar Another important state in India at that time 

was that of Mewar under Rana Sanga. Its capital was 
Chittor.- The. reigning dynasty traced its origin from (i.ilnl- It 
produced a series of rcmrkable rulers among whom Rana Knmliha 
(1433-68) occupied a very prominent position. Rana Sanga was 
a great warrior and through his valour he had consolidated his posi- 
tion He >a(l -undertaken several successful campaigns against the 
ruler of Malwa.-: He had conquered Bhilsa. Sarangpur. Chanderi, 
and Ranthgiabore and given them to Kis own vassals. The princes 
of Ambar jwknowledged him as their over-lord. The Raos of Gwa- 
lior, Ajroer» Silwi, Raisin. Kalpi, Boondi, Rampur and Abu paid 
homage K» him as his feudatories. According to Tod, 18,000 horses. 

7 Rajas. of the.highcst rank, 9 Raos and 104 chieftains bearing the 
I ’ titles of RawaLand Rawat with 500 war elephant followed him to 
the battle-field. Rana Sanga had made his power felt in Central 
India, -Even iBabar admitted in his Memoirs that Rana Sanga 
attained his posUion of eminence by hU valour and sword. He 
had lost <»e -eye, one arm and was crippled in one of his legs and 
consequently: Tod caUed him as “the fragment of a soldier.” 

RanaEanga was the head of the Rajputs. “The Rajputs, energetic, 
chivalrous, fond of battle and bloodshed, animated by a strong national 
spirit, were ready to meet face to lace the boldest veterans of the 
camp, and were at all times prepared to lay down their lives for their 
own honour.’! Rana Sai^a was not only powerful but also ambi- 
tious. He aspUed to capture the throne of Delhi and Agra which 
I were next to his own territory. It was with a view to realise his 

\ ambition 4 bat..b« invited Babar to attack India. He was under the 

deludon' 'that.Sabar who was a descendant of Timur, would come 
to India, conquer it and after plundering it go back to Kabul, leav 
ing ibr him 'An.topen field (or the realUation of his ambition. The 
strength of Rana Sanga can be judged from the fact that the soldiers 
of Babar* ihad to fight a more desparate battle at Kanwaha in 1527 
than at Panipal in 1526. 

i The Hindu Empire of Vijayan^ar which had 
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been foiindecl in ihe lime of Nfohammad Tughlak in the I4(h century, 
was a IniKvark against the spread of Islam in the South. The con- 
temporary King on the throne of Vijayanagar waa Krishnadeva 
Raya. He tvas the greatest ruler of the \*ijayanagar Empire. He 
was a great soldier and general. He was a cultured patron of liter- 
ature and art. Vijayanagar was at its height politically, economi- 
cally and culturally, Foreign travellers and diplomats were dazH- 
ed b\' its wealth, prosperitt' and power. 

Peas, the Portuges Chronicler who visited India about 1522, 
writes tlms about Krishnadeva Raya: “He is most learned and per- 
feet king that could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry; 
he is one that seeks to honour foreigners and receives them kindly 
asking about all their affairs whatever their condition may be. He 
is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to sudden 

fits of rage He U by rank a greater lord than any by reason of 

what he possesses in arms and territories, but it seems that he has 
in fact nothing compared to what a man tike him ought to have, so 
gallant and perfect is he in all things.*’ “ He respects all sects of 
the Hindu religion alike, though his personal leanings were in favour 
of \‘aishnavism. Krishna Raya’s kindness to the fallen enemy, his ' 
acts of mercy and charily towards the residents of captured cities, his 
great military prowess which endeared him alike to his feudatory 
chiefs and to his subjects, the royal reception and kindness that he 
invariably bestowed upon foreign embassies, his imposing personal 
appearance, his genial look and polite conversation which distinguis- 
hed a pure and dignified life, his love of literature and for religion, 
and Ills solicitude for the welfare of his people; and above all, the 
almost fabulous wealth that he conferred as endowments on temples 
and Brahmins mark him out indeed as the greatest of the South 
Indian monarchs, who sheds a lustre on the pages of history.*’ 

The rulers of Vijayanagar were always fighting against the 
Bahmanl kingdom. Hardly a reign passed when there was no large- 
scale fighting. The Bahmani Kingdom began to disintegrate after 
the execution of Mahmud Gawan, the Prime Minister, in 1481. It 
broke up into five independent Kingdoms of Ahmednagar (1489- 
1633), Bijapur (1489-1686), Golkunda (1512-1687), Bcrar (1484- 
1527) and Bidar. 

Khaodeshs The kingdom of Khandesh was situated in 
the valley of the River Tapti. It was independent 5t>m the end 
of the 14th century. Its founder was Malik Raja Faruqi. As the 
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rulers of Gujrat were determined to establish their hold over Khan- 
desh, the two kingdoms were almost perpettially at war with each 
other. Alter 1508, there was chaos in Khandesh on account of the 
struggle for succession to the throne. The rival claimants were 
backed by Gujrat and Ahmed nagar. Gliimatclv, Ad 11 Khan 111 
came on the throne of Khandesh. After his death in l.ViO, he was 
succeeded by Mohammad 1. However, on account of the long 
dbtance between Delhi and Khandesh, the politics of Khandesh did 
not influence the politics of Delhi. 

Kasluiiir: The independent kingdom of Kashmir was est- 
ablished by Shah Mirza in 1339. The most important ruler of Kash- 
mir was ZainuU Abidin (1420-1470) who followed a policy ol* 
religious toleration and patronage of Sanskrit. He has been called 
the Akbar of Kashmir. After his death in 1470, there was anarchy 
in the country. 

Orisant Orissa was a Hindu state and was not subjugated 
by any Muslim ruler. Tl exercised an efTcctive barrier to the ex- 
pansion of Bengal towards the South. However, it did not cxeirise 
any great influence on the politics of Northern India. 

Gujrat i Gujrat got its independence under Zafar Khan in 
1396. One of the most famous rulers of Gujrat was Mahmud Be- 
garha (1458-1511). He captured Champanir, Junagadh and Cutch. 
King Mahmud was jealous of the power of the Portuguese and he 
tried to crush them by joining the Sulun of Turkey. To begin witlj, 
he was successful against the Portuguese and defeated them in 1508. 
However, later on the Portuguese recovered and Gujrat was defeated. 
King Mahmud was mild and just to hU own servants. Whether 
for abounding justice or generosity, for successes in religious wars 
and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of Mussalmans, for 
soundness of judgcmcni, for power, for valour and victory, Mahmud 
was a pattern of excellence. He was a bigoted person. He was 
succeeded in 1511 by MuzalTar Shah II who was fighting against 
hb enemies aU his life and was defeated by Rana Sanga of Mewar. 
His son Bahadur Shah ascended the throne in 1526. 

Malwas The kingdom of Malwa became independent in the 
time of Firoz Tughlak. In 1435, the Ghori dynasty of Malwa was 
supplanted by. the Turki Khilji dynasty under Mahmood Khan. 
According to Ferishta, “Sultan Mahmood was polite, brave, jtest 
and learned and during hb reign hU subjects, Mobanunadans as well 
as Hindus, were happy and maintained a friendly intercourse with 
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vM'h oiKcr. Scarcely a year passed ihal he did not tekf 'thc field, so 
lhai his leni became his home and his resting place the field of battle. 
His lebiirc hours were devoted to hearing the histories arid memoirs 
of dlfTeient kings of earth read.** The next two kings wwe Ghiyas- 
uu-l)in and Xasir-un-Din and the latter died in 1512. In the time of 
Mahmood II, all power was captured by the Rajput chief 
known as Med ini Rao. Hindus were appointed to* important posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. This led to bickerings' amongst 
the Muslims. Mctiini Rai defeated the forces of Malwa and the 
Sultan fell into the hands of the Rajputs. Rana Sanga restored 
him to his kingdom. In 1531, Malwa was ron<|nered by Bahadur 
Shah of Gujrat. 

Bengal: Bengal was independent from the* time of Firoz 
Titglilak. The ruling dynasty was called the Hu^ainr dynasty. 
Ala-un-Din Hussain ^ 1493-1519) was the first ruler .of the Hussini 
dynasty. Hr had extended his empire up to .Warn. The ruler 
came into conflict with Sikandar Lodi. He was oWiged to make 
peace and agree to respect the eastern frontier of Bihar. Nusrat 
Shah was his .son. Nusrat Shah was a contemporanyl of Babar and 
made peace with him. He was a patron of Bengalee Hteratwre. The 
Mahabharala was translated into Bengalee under hl» orders. On 
tlie whole, the people of the province were prosperous and- conten- 
ted with their lot. . 

Sind t The pros'ince of Sind had become indcpicndcnt towards 
the end of the reign of Mohammad Tughlak. M the'* beginning 
of the 16th century, there was a lot of confusion and lawlessness' in 
the cotmtr>'. The Sumra dynasty was decaying and Shah 'Beg; Gover- 
nor of Kandhar, had an e>*e on Sind. In 1520, Shah> Beg defeated 
the Subras and occupied the province. His son. Shah Hbssain annexed 
Multan. The power of the Afghans was at its heighiicjn the eve of 
Babar's invasion of India. • •*. <» . 

Babar himself has given an account of India o'rt the 'eve of hb 
invasion. He referred to five Muslim kings and two' Hindu kings. 
According to him, the greater power of Hindueten^was' under 
the Sultan of Delhi, although there were other indepehdent and 
powerful slates. To quote Babar himself, *‘The five ikinga' Who have 
been mentioned are great princes and are all Musahna 1 b^ and pos- 
sessed of formidabl^armies and rulers of vast territdries. The most 
powerful of the pagan princes, in point of tcrritoiy ^and army, 
is the Raja of Bijanagar. Another is the Rana Sang* who^. has at- 
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taincd his present high eminence, only in these later times, by his 
own valour and his s\vord. His original principality was Chittor.** 
Reference may be made to another paragraph from Ba bar’s 
Memoirs regarding the description of India. To quote him, “Hindu- 
stan is a country with few pleasures to recommend it. The people 
are not handsome. They have no idea of charms of friendly society, 
of frankly mixing together or of familiar intercourse. They have 
no genius, no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no 
kindness of fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge 
is design or architecture : they have no good horses, no good flesh, 
no grapes or musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in their Bazar, no baths or colleges, no candles, 
no torches, not a candlestick. Instead of candle or torch, they have 
a gang of dirty fellows whom they called Divatis, who hold in their 
left hand a kind of small tripod, to the side of one leg of which. It 
being wooden, they stick a piece of Iron-like top of candle-slick; they 
fasten a pliant-wick of the size of the middle finger by an iron pin 
to another of the legs. In their right hand, they hold a gourd in 
which they make a hole for the purpose of pouring out oil in a small 
stream, and whenever the wick requires oil, supply it from this 
gourd. Their great men kept a hundred or two hundred of these 
Divatis.” 

According to Edwards and Garret, although India was po- 
litically divided, yet culturally she was becoming one. The spread 
of the Bhakti movement was bringing the Muslims and the Hindus 
near one another. There was a better undersunding between the 
two. The great apostles of the Bhakti movement were Ram- 
ananda, ValUbhacharya, Chaitanya, Namdeva. Kabir and Nanak. 
Their teachings set aside the caste-distinctions and thereby brought 
both the Hindus and the Muslims together. 

The Sufis in Islam supplemented the work of the reformers 
of the Bhakti movement. The result of all this was that the Hindus 
began to respect the Muslim saints and the Muslims began to res- 
pect the Hindu Yogis. The Bhakti movement gave an impetus to 
the growth of such vernaculars as Hindi, Bengalee, Marathi and 
Mainthali. Sanskrit flourished at the courts of the Hindu 
kings. Rup Goswami, a Minister of Hussain Shah of Bengal, com- 
' posed several works in Sanskrit and Vidagdha Madhava and Laliu 
ft Madhava arc most important among them. In the field of archi- 
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lecture, a new com ribu lion was made by the combind efforts of the 
Hindus and Muslims. 

Agriculture was in a flourshing condition. However, on account 
of the frequent invasions, villages were built and destroyed very 
often. Ordinarily, ther was always a surplus of corn pro- 
duced in the country. There was a lot of trade with Malaya, China, 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, Iran, Tibet and Bhutan. The upper 
and middle classes in India were fond of luxury. However, the 
common people were poor. On the whole, the country was pro- 
sperous. 

India was full of good soldiers, but there was not much of 
discipline and training. The Indians refused to accept the 
latest inventions in the field of military science. It was difficult 
for the Indians to light against the latest weapons of the West. 
There was also clannishness among the people. No wonder, the 
Indian army was no match for Babar. 





CHAPTER II 


I 

Za^ir-ud*Din 


BABAR (1526-1530) 


Za^ir-ud-Din Mohaminad, sumamed Babar, was born in 
1483.'** He was connected with both the families of Timur and Chin- 
giz Khan. Thus, he had in him the blood of the two greatest con- 
querers of Central Asia. At the early age of 12» his father Sultan 
Umar Shaikh Mirza died and Babar became the king of Farghana. 
At the time of his accession, Babar was surrounded on all sides by 
the enemies. His uncles and cousins took advantage of his youth 
and inexperience and attacked him right and leB. Ahmed Mirza 
attacked Babar in 1494. Fortunately for Babar, his attack failed 
and he himself died in 1495. It was now the turn of Babar to have 
his revenge and he took full advantage of the confusion that pre- 
vailed in Samarkand after the death of Ahmed Mirza, his uncle. 
In November 1497, Babar was able to capture Samarkand. Unfor- 
tunately, while at Samarkand, Babar fell ill and his Minister gave 
out that he was dead. He also put on ^he thi^ne the younger brother 
of Babar, named Jahangir. 

As soon as Babar recovered from his sickness and came to know 
of the trick played upon him, he marched from Samarkand to re- 
cover Farghana. Due to his ill-luck, Babar lost both Samarkand 
and Farghana. He could not capture Farghana because Jahangir 
was securely established the^ and as regards Samarkand, it was 
occupied in his absence by his cousin Ali. The result was that 
in February 1498, Babar was not a king of any place. His only 
possession was Khojend. He had to live a wanderer’s life for more 
than a year. However, in June 1499, he was able to recapture the 
capital of Farghana. 

1500, Babar reconquered Samarkand for the second time 
but he forced to leave the same by the Uzbcgs. ABer 

the loss of Samarkand, Babar lost Farghana also in the same year. 
The result was that after all these ups and downs of life, Babar was 
left with nothing in 1302 and no wonder he left his native land to 
try lus luck somewhere else. 

Babar set out for Kabul to try his luck there. At that time, 
there was political chaos in that country. The reason was ' that 
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Babar’s uncle^ Ulugh Beg, had died in 1501 and his son Abdur Razzak 
was deposed by a usurper named Mukin Beg. There was a strong 
I'eeling in Kabul that the usurper should be turned out and a prince 
of the royal blood be put on the throne. Babar managed the whole 
situation to his own advantage and the ultimate result was that he 
occupied Kabul in 1504. As the king of Kabul, he ruled from 1504 
to 1526 when he Icd^is major offensive against India. In that in- 
terval, Babar conquered Kandhar and Herat. In 1513, he again 
tried his luck to conquer Samarkand afler the death of ShaibanL 
Babar entered into an alliance with the Shah of Persia, and cap- 
t\ired both Bokhara and Samarkand. However, he was not des- 
tined to sit on the throne of Samarkand for long. Within less than 
a year, he was drit en out of Samarkand. 

It is only after his final failure in Samarkand that Babar paid 
his full attention to the conquest of India. Babar himself wrote 
thus in 1526: From the time I conquered the land of Kabul till 
now, I had always been bent on subduing Hindustan. Some- 
times, however, from the misconduct of my Amirs, sometimes from 
the opposition of my brothers, etc. I was prevented. At length, 
these obstacles were removed and 1 gathered an army (1519) and 
marched on to Bajour and Swat and thence to advance to Bhera 
on the west of the Jhelum River.'* 

Babar reached as far as the Chenab in 1519. Acting on the 
advice of his ministers, he sent an ambassador to Ibrahim Lodi de- 
manding the restoration of the country which belonged to the Turks. 
The ambassador was detained at Lahore and came back empty- 
handed after many months. After conquering Bhera, Khushab 
and the country of the Chenab, Babar went back to Kabul. 

In 1520, Badakhshan was captured and was put under the 
charge of Humayun. In 1522, Kandhar was captured and given 
to Kamran. 

At this time, Babar received many invitations and those came 
particulary from Daulat Khan Lodhi, Governor of the Punjab, Ala- 
un-Dun, uncle of Ibrahim, and Rana Sanga. There could be no 
better chance for Babar to fxilfil his ambition of conquering India. 
Babar at once started and reached Lahore. On his arrival at 
Lahore, he found that Daulat Khan Xxxli had already been turned 
out by an Afghan chief. Babar defeated the Afghan chief, captured 
Lahore and left for Kabul after appointing Ala-un-Din as the Gov- 
ernor of Lahore. All this happened in 1524. However, Ala-ud- 
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Din was not allowed to stay long at Lahore and he was driven out by 
Daulat Khan Lodi. Ala-ud-Din ran away to Kabul. 

of Panipat, 1526 1 After making elaborate preparations, 

I ^Kbar set out for the conquest of India. First of all, he had to deal 
^wilh Daulat Khan who had turned out Ala-ud-Din from Lahore. 
After defeating him, Babar advanced to Delhi via Sirhind. Ibrahim 
Lodi came out of Delhi to give battle to Babar. The opposing armies 
met on the historic plain of Panipat. Babar had certain advantages. 
His artillery worked wonders. Inspitc of the superior numerical 
strength of Ibrahim Lodhi’s armies, he was defeated and killed 
in the battlefield. The result was that the Kingdom of Delhi and 
Agra fell into the hands of Babar. According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, 
"‘The battle of Panipat placed the Empire of Delhi in Babar's hands. 
The power of the Lodi dynasty was shattered to pieces and the sover- 
eignty of Hindustan passed to the Chaghtai Turks.** 

Babar had to meet with certain difficulties. The Rajputs 
were not friendly to him. There %vere many Afghan chiefs who 
considered their claims to be superior to that of Babar. Moreover, 
his own followers began to desert on account of the hot climate of 
the country. It was the iron will of Babar that saved the srcoarion. 
He made it clear to his followers that he was determined to stay on in 
India and those who wanted to return to Kabul might do so happily. 
The result was that with the exception of a few persons, the rest of 
his followers decided to sink or swim with their own leadei'. 

of Konwahoa, 1527 : The victory at Panipat did not 
L-^roake Babar the ruler of India. He met a stronger foe in Rana 

Sanga of Mewar. The latter had the ambition to occupy the 
throne of Delhi itself. Such a formidable foe had to be disposed of if 
Babar was to have an unchallengable position. 

In 1527, Rana Sanga advanced with a large army to Biana. 
Babar also advanced to Fatehpur Sikri. The advance guard of 
Babar was defeated by the Rajputs and the result was that the foll- 
owers of Babar got disheartened. At this time, Babar showed his 
qualities of leadership. He ordered the breaking of the cups. He 
repented of his past sins and promised to give up wine for the rest 
of his life. He addressed his soldiers in these words : **NobIe men 
and soldiers 1 Every man that comes into the world is subject to 
dissolution. When we are passed away and gone, God only 
survives, unchangeable. Whoever comes to life must, before it is 
over, drink from the cup of death. He who arrives at die inn of 
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mortality must one day iiie%’iiably take his departure from that house 
of sojTow — the Nvorld. How much better is it to die with honour 
than to live wit It infamy. 

With fame, even if I die. I am contented; 

Let fame be mine, since my body is death's. 

"‘The most High God has been propitious to us, and has now 
placed us in such a crisis that if we fall in the held, we die the death 
of martyrs; if we survive, we rise victorious, avengers of the cause of 
God. Let us. then with one accord swear on God’s holy word, 
that none of us will even think of turning his lace from this warfare 
nor desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues, till his soul 
is separated from his body." 

The appeal of Babar had .the required effect and he started 
the attack with heav>* artillery firing. Then, according to Firishla, 
Babar himself "charged like a lion rushing from his lair.** After 
an obstinate battle, the Rajputs were defeated and Babar became 
the Victor of Kanwaha. 

Regarding the importance of the battle of Kanwaha, Prof. 
Rushbrook Williams has remarked thus : "In the^first place, the menace 
of Rajput supremacy which had loomed large before the eyes of 
Mohammad a ns in India for the last few years, was removed once 
for all. The powerful confederacy which depended so largely 
for its unity upon the strength and reputation of Mewar, was shattered 
by a single great defeat and ceased henceforth to be a dominant 
factor in the politics of Hindustan. Secondly, the Mughal Empire 
of India was soon firmly established. Babar had definitely seated 
himself upon the throne of Sultan Ibrahim, and the sign and seal 
of his achievement had been Che annihilation of Sultan Ibrahim’s 
most formidable antagonists. Hitherto, the occupation of Hindu- 
stan might have been looked upon as a mere episode in Babar’s 
career of adventure; but from henceforth it became the keynote of 
his activities for the remainder of his life. His days of wandering 



in search of fortune are now passed away. The fortune is his, and 
he have to show himself worthy of it. And it is significient of t 
stage in his career which this battle marks that never afterwar 
he have to stake his throne an dliie upon the issue of a stricken 
Fighting there is. and fighting in plenty, to be done; but it is fightlxig 
for the extension of his power, for the reduction of rebels, fon the 
ordering of his Kingdom. It is nerer fightii^ for his throne, ^d 
from it is also significant of Babar’s^^^p of vital issues that from 
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hej^ccforth the centre of gravity of his power is shifted from Kabul 
to Hindustan.** (An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, 
Pp. 15^-^). 

s/wf edm Rao of Chanderi (1528) j AAcr the battle of Kanwaha, 
the power of the Rajputs was crippled and not completely crushed. 
The remnants of the Rajput army were gathered together and the 
lead was taken by Medni Rao of Ghanderi. Babar carried (he 
fort of Ghanderi by storm. The whole of the garrison of the fort 
was put to the sword. After this, there was no other Rajput chief 
to ch^l^ge the authority of Babar. 

of Gogra, 1529 : Babar had still to deal with the 
.^fghans. Mahmood Lodi, the brother df Ibrahim Lodi, had 
captured power in Bihar and many other chiefs had Joined him. 
Babar sent his son Askaru in advance and himself followed him. 
Many Afghan chiefs made their submissioit'to Babar on the way. 
When Mahmood was deserted by his supporters, he moved towards 
Bengal where he was given shelter. Babar went in hot pursuit of 
him and defeated him in the battle of Gogra in May 1529. Babar’s 
artillery rendered him ^reat service in his action against the Afghans. 

of Babar, 1530 1 The circumstances leading to the 
deSTh of Babar in December 1530 are curious. It is stated that his 
son, Humayun, fell sick and it was declared that there was no pos* 
sibility of his survival. It was at this time that Babar is said to have 
walked three times round the bed of Humayun and prayed to Ood 
to transfer the disease of his son to him. He uttered the words : 
*T have borne it away ! I have borne it away.’* It is stated that 
from that time onwards, Humayun began to recover and the con- 
dition of Babar went from bad to worse and ultimately he breathed 
his last. Before dying, he addressed the following words to Hum- 
anyun : ** I commit to God’s keeping you and your brothers and all 
my kinsfold and your people and my people; and all of these I con- 
fide to you.” 

According to Erskine, what Babar had lefl undone was of greater 
importance than what he had done. Although his miliury con- 
quests gave him an extensive empire, **there was little unity in the 
I political situation of the different parts of his vast empire. Hardly 
law could be regarded as universal but chat of the unrestrained 
^Power of the prince. Each kingdom, each province, each district, 
'and (we may almost say) every village, was governed, in ordinary 
matters, by its peculiar customs. There were no regular courts of 
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law spread over the kingdom Ibr the administration of justice. . . .All 
di (Terences relating to land, where the>" were not settled by the village 
olTictfls, tvere decided b\' the district authorities, the clerks, the 
Zamindavs or Jagirdars. The higher olficers of Government ex- 
ercised not only civil but also criminal jurisdiction, even in capital 
cases, with little form or under little restraint. Babar did not find 
sufheient time to organise s>*stcmatically the administrative machi- 
nery. There was no sound financial swem. The money that 
came was distributed among his ibl lowers. The result was that 
nothing was done to win over the goodwill of the people. Babar 
“becjucaihed to his son a monarchy which could be held together 
only by the continuance of war conditions, which in times of peace 
was weak, structureless and invertebrate.” No wonder, Humayun 
lost his Empire within 10 years. ' 

Babar's Memoirs : Babar's autobiography called TuzukI 
^bri is popularly known as Memoirs of Babar. Babar wrote 
^this book at different times whenever he had any leisure. It 
was written in Turki. It was twice translated into Persian by 
Payanda Khan and Abdur Rahim Khan Khana. It has also 
been translated into many European languages, particularly 
in English and French. It was translated into English by Leyden 
and Erskine in 1826. A.S. Beveridge has published a revised 
English version. The book was translated into French in 1871. 
It is to be noted that Mrs. Beveridge translated the work from the 
original Turki and the others had translated from the Persian trans- 
lation. Consequently, her translation is more authentic and re- 
liable. 


Babar was a master of flawless style in Turki. He has 
given his impressions in a very frank manner. He did not hesitate 
even while recording his own shortcomings. It appears that the 
whole story is like a romance. Babar has .described not only the 
political condition of India but also his own opinions and experi- 
ences on many other points. Babar*$ Memoirs are a first rate autho- 
rity on the history of his age. The only unfortunate thing about 
them is that they are not complete. There are gaps at certain 
places. 

— */ Estimate of Babar s Babar is one of the most interesting 

in the history of medieval India. He was not only a warrior but 
a great scholar and poet. All his life he was struggling for glory and 
ultimately got the same. In his case, advenity was a blessing in dis- 
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guise. He was possessed of such an idomitablc will that no amount 
of difficulties could shake his faith in himself. He was a lover of 
nature. He loved poetry* and drinking. He was frank and jo\'ial. 
He j'etained his qualities up to the vcjy end of his life. He 
was an orthodox Sunni but was not a fanatic like Mahmood of 
Ghazni. He wrote about Hindus with contempt and recognised 
Jehad against them as a sacred duty. ^ He ordered the construciior^ 
of a tower of the skulls of the Hindus to be prepared at Fatehpur 
Sikri and Chanderi. ) 

According to Kushbrook Williams, '*Babar possessed eight 
fundamental qualities — lofty judgement, noble ambition, the art of 
victory, the art of Government, the art of conferring prosperity upon 
his people, the talent of ruling mildly the people of God, ability to 
win the heart of his soldiers and love of justice.” According to 
Havell, ”His (Babar's) engaging personality, artistic temperament 
and romantic career make him one of most attractive figures in the 
history of Islam.” According to Dr. Smith, **Babar was the most 
brilliant Asiatic prince of his age and worthy of a high place among 
the sovereigns of India.” 

Lane Poole has given the following estimate of Babar : **He 
is the link between Central Asia and India, between predatory 
hordes and Imperial government of Asia, Chingir and Timur, mixed 
in his veins and to the daring and restlessness of the nomad Tartar, 
he joined the culture and urbanity of the Persian. He brought the 
energy of the Mongol, the courage and capacity of the Turk, to 
the listless Hindu; and himself a soldier of fortune and no architect 
of Empire, he yet laid the first stone of the splendid fabric which 
his grandson Akbar achieved. His prominent place in history rests 
upon his Indian conquests, which opened the way ibr an imperial 
line) but his place in biography and in literature is determined rather 
by his daring adventures and persevering eflbrts in his earlier days, 
and by the delightful memoirs in which he related them. Soldier 
of fortune as he was, Babar was not the less a man of fine literary 
taste, and fastidious critical perception. In Persian, the language 
of culture, the Latin of Central Asia, as it is of India, he was an accom- 
plished poet, and in his native Turki be was master of a pure and 
unafiected style alike in prose and poetry.” 


CHAPTER III 


HUMAYUN (1530-56) 



His early life : Humayun was the eldest son oTBabar and he 
had three other brothers, w, Kaxnaran, Askari and Hindal. 
He was born at Kabul in March 1508. The name of his mother 
was Mahim Begam who was probably a Shia. Young Humayun 
learnt Turkl, Arabic and Persian. ’ On account of his careless 
habits, he did not acquire the exactness of a scholar. He was in- 
terested in mathematics, philosophy, astronomy and astrology. In 
his early youth, he was associated by his father with the Government 
of the country. He was appointed the Governor of Badakshan at 
the age of 20. On the eve of the battle of Panipat, 1526, he was 
sent against Hamid Khan who was defeated near Hissar Firoza. He 
participated in the battle of Panipal and the battle of Kanwaha. He 
was given the district of Hissar Firoza in 1526. He also got the jagir 
of Sambhal. After 1527, he was once,^gain sent to Badakshan. 
He returned to Agra in 1529 and was ^rder^ to manage his jagir 
of Sambhal. He was brought to Agra on*^account of his illness. 
His father died and he recovered. 

An attempt was made to place on the throne of Agra, Mahdi 
Khwaja. The reason was that according to the Prime Minister, 
the interest of the state would be better served if a stronger person 
was put on the throne. Mahdi Khwaja was the brother-in-law of 
Babar. He was an experienced and competent administrator. On 
the other hand, Humayun had not shown any signs of greatness. 
At the eleventh hour, the conspiracy fell through on account of the 
following words of Mahdi Khawaja : “God willing, ray first act (as 
king), would be to flay you and the other traitors*’. Although there 
was some confusion for four days, Humayun successfully seated himself 
on the throne of on 30th December 1530. 

^lifficoltiesofHuzDayimsThe throne inherited by Humayun 
V>vas not a bed of roses. Babar had practically got no time to 
consolidate his position and authority. Before he could put the 
whole country on a stable basis, he was removed from the scene. 
According to Erskine, Humayun “had entered the ^untry as a 
stranger and a spoiler, he had defeated the armies and broken the 
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power of the- reigning dynasty; but the only hold \s'hich or Ills 
race yet had upon the people of India was military force.” Tli<* 
Rajputs had .not been completely crushed. They had merely sub- 
mitted before the storm. The result was that the hold of Humayuti 
over the country was not strong. 

There Nvas no law of primogeniture among the Muslims. The 
result was* that'after the death of a king, there was a ^var of succession. 
Every prinde assened his claim to the throne. According to Evs- 
kine, *‘Thc sword was the grand arbiter of right; and cvcr> son w as 
prepared to try his fortune against his brothers.” 

The artny at the diposal of Humayun was not dependable. 
It was a mixed body of adventurers. Some of them were Uzbegs 
and Mughals and others were Indians, Afghans, Persians and Chagh- 
tais. " 

In addition to the claims of his three brothers, Humayun had 
to deal with many Khans or nobles. They were busy in intrigues 
against the new Emperor and many of them did not consider the 
kingdom of Delhi and Agra beyond the scope of ihcir ambitions. 
The result was that instead of three rivals, Humayun had innumer- 
able rivab. 

It is true that the^^ghans were defeated in the battle of Paul pat 
(1526) and 'the battle of Gogra (1529), but they were not 
completely crushed. Moreover, they had not forgotten tlie days 
when they were the rulers of the country and aspired to rcstoj c 
their rule. Though repeatedly defeated in the held, they were still 
numerous and 'powerful, ripe for revolt and ready on the Arst signal 
to fly to arms in what was a personal as well as a national cause.” 
The Afghans had in Mahmood Lodi a rallying point. All the Afghan 
nobles supported the cause of Mahmood Lodi. Not only this, Sher 
Khan had already started his career of adventure and conquest 
in Bengal and Bihar and he was trying to organise the Afghans 
for governing the country. 

Humayim had to meet a great rival in Bahadur Shah of 
Gujrat who had united the provinces of Malwa and Gujrat and was 
thinking m>temts of conquering the whole ofRajputana. As in the 
the case of her Khan, Bahadur Shah also aimed at the over- 
lordship of Tndi^ **uaing the relatives of the late Lodi Sultan of Delhi 
as stsdking^horMt.** 

Hux^yminade a mbtake in shm^g^Jtindness to his brothers. 
In acco i dl^rtab with the wishes of his father, gave Sambhal to 
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Askar I and A I war to Hindal. As regards Kamrait, he gave 
Kim ilie provinces of Kabul and Kandhar. Inspite of this, 
Kamrai* was not satisfied. He gave out that he was going to see his 
l)r()tKcr to congra tulle on his succession to the throne. While doing 
so, lie took along with him a big army and with its help he was able 
to bring the whole of the Punjab under his coirol. Humayun did 
not think it prudent to put up a fight with Kamran and consequently 
Agreed to gi\'c the province of the Punjab to him. He also gave 
Kim the district of Hissar Firo^a. The possession of Hissar Firoza gave 
Kamran coniroi over the high road between Delhi and Punjab. 
The cession of the Punjab, Kabul and Kandhar to Kamran was a 
suicithil .step. Humayun was deprived of the territory which had 
been longest under the control of his father and from which revenue 
was coming regularly. He Vas deprived of the source from which 
he could have recruited his new army. He was left only with that 
empire which was newly-conquered and over which his hold was 
not secure. 

It is true that Humayun was faced with many difficult tes but 
there is no doubt that he could have overcome them if he had pos« 
.sessed tact and strong will-power. Unfortunately, he did not poss- 
ess such a character. According to a Lane-Poole, “He was incapable 
of sustained effort and aKer a moment of triumph would bury himself 
in his harem and dream away the precious hours in the opium-eaters 
paradise whibt his enemies were thundering at the gate. Natu- 
rally kind, he forgave when he should have punished; light-hearted 
and sociable, he revelled at the table when he ought to have been 
in the saddle. His character attracts but never dominates. In 
private life he might have been a delightful companion and a staunch 
friend; his virtues were Christian, and his whole life was that of a 
gentleman. But as a king he was a failure. HU name means for- 
tune and never was an unlucky sovereign more misctdled.” 

\0 y Expedition of Kalinjar (1531): In 1531, Humayun bc- 
\-.«fcgcd the fort of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. It was believed that 
the Rajah was “probably in the interest of the Afghans.*’ The 
siege of the fort lasted for many months and Humayun was forced 
to make peace and accept a huge indemnity from the Rajali. It is 
stated that the Kalinjar expedition was a folly on the part of 
Humayun. Humayun was not able to defeat the Rajah and 
consequently failed in hU mission. The Rajah could have been 
won over if Humayun l^d handled the situation tactfully. 
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^ Battle of DouraH (1532) : One of the reasons why Humayun 
had to give up the siege of Kalinjar was that lie had to meet (he 
danger from the Afghans. Under the leadership of Mahmood Lodi, 
the Afghans of Bihar were marching on to the province of Jauupur. 
They had advanced as far as the Barabanki District. Htimayun 
defeated the Afghans on the battle of Dourah or Dadrali in August 


1532 , 

'/^ege of Chimar (1532) s After defeating the Afghans, 
Humayun besieged the fort of Chunar under Sher Khan. The 
siege lasted from September to December 1532. But instead of 
conquering it, Humayun “accepted a purely perfunctory submis- 
sion.*’ It was a mistake on the part of Humayun to do so. He 
ought to have crushed the power of Sher Khan who was undonl)t- 
cdly the rising star. He had to pay heavily for his mistake later on. 

After his return from Chunar, Humayun wasted a year and a 
half in feasts and festivities in Agra and Delhi. We arc told that he 
honoured the nobles with robes of honour and Arab horses. 1200 
persons received robes and 2,000 were given outer garments of gold, 
brocade and gilt buttons. Humayun also spent money on bujlding 
a big ciudei at Delhi called Din Panah. This Humayun did inspitc 
of the fact that he was getting very disquieting news from Gujrat 
where Bahadur Shah was increasing his power every day. Accord- 
ing to Rushbrook WUliams, “There is a repetition of the old story 
of the financial breakdown in the time of Humayun, accompanied 
by revolution, intrigue and dethronement of a dynasty.” ’ ^ ,, 

War with Bahadur Shah (153^36) : War with Bahadur 
‘ was inevitable. Bahadur Shah had annexed Malwa in 1531, 

captured the fort of Rabin in 1532 and defeated the Sisodia chief 
of Chittor in J533. He was an ambitious man and aimed at 
becoming the Emperor of India himself. He had helped Talar 
Khan, son of Alam Khan Lodi, in r^ing a strong army and captur- 
ing Bay ana which was a Moghul possession. Bahadur Shah offen- 
ded Humayun by giving shelter to Mohammad Zaman Mirza who 
had escaped from Humayun. He also refused to hand him over 
to Humayun even when the^JO* wonder, 
Humayun made up hb proceed Bahadur 

Shah. 

At that time, Shadu^^hah was besieging the Bjrh of Chittor. 
Rani Kamawati, m^her of the l^^h| nppf^jrd 12 Humayun for 
help. She also sent a*Mkhi to him implying thereby tl#t she con- 

r- A 'iV 
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sidercd liim lo be a brother and asking for Humayun’s help. It is 
true that Humayun accepted the Rakhi and proceeded towards 
C hi nor but later on he changed his mind on the way, Bahadur 
Shah was confident that true to the traditions of Islam, Humayun 
would not attack him >vhcn he was engaged in war with a non-Muslim, 
a ml he was right in his belief. So long as the siege of Chit tor con- 
iinuc<h Humayun did not raise his finger against Bahadur Shah. 
Aftei the fall of Chlttov, Humayun started his operations against 
Bahadur Shah. The latter was literally besieged in his camp and his 
supplies ran short. He was faced with the prospect of starvation 
and he ran away in April 1535 and took shelter in the Fort of Mandu. 

Critics point out that it was not statesmanlike on the part of 
Humayun to have kept quiet when Bahadur Shah was busy against 
the Rajah of Chit tor. He should have attacked Bahadur Shah and 
crushed him. Had he attacked at once, he w'ould have succeeded 
in inflicing a decisive blow on Bahadur Shah. Moreover, by doing 
so, he would have won over the Rajputs to his own side. His 
chivaliA' towards a Muslim enemy may be praiseworthy but undoubt- 
edly Ills policy was wrong. 

.•\fter the flight of Bahadur Shah, Humayun besieged the fort of 
Mandu and captured it. Bahadur Shah ran to Champanir which 
VN’as also besieged and ultimately conquered by Humayun. Ahmeda- 
bad and Cambay were also captured by Humayun. Bahadur Shah 
took refuge in the island of Diu and by August 1535 the conquest of 
Central Gujrat was completed by Humayun. 

It is true that the capture of Mandu and Champanir were 
great achievements, but unfortunately Huma>'un made no arrange- 
ments to consolidate his position. He wasted a lot of thne in merry- 
making, and squandered away the treasure that had fallen into 
his hands at Champanir. It was the chaotic state of administra- 
tive affairs in Gujrat that helped Bahdur Shah to recover his position. 
The latter sent Imad-Ul-Mulk to Ahmedabad to collect revenues 
and the latter succeeded in doing so and raising a powerful army, 
Humayun recaptured Ahmedabad and appointed his brother Askari 
as Governor of Gujrat. Unfortunately, Askari mismanaged the 
affairs of Gujrat and Bahadur Shah was again able to get back a large 
ntunber of towns. The local chiefs also helped Bahadur Shah and 
the result was that Gujrat was completely lost in 1536. Malwa was 
also lost to the Mughals. ‘‘One year had seen the rapid conquest 
of the two great provinces : the next saw them as quickly lost,” 
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War witli Sher Kliaii (1537-39) : After the loss of Gujiot 
in 1536, Humayun stayed in Agra for a year. Althougli he got In- 
formation that Sher Khan was strengthening his position in Bengal 
and Bihar, Humayun did nothing to move against him. Sher Khan 
had already made himself the master ol the whole of Bihar. He 
had also defeated the King of Bengal in 1534 and 1536. It was only 
in 1537 that Humayun felt that he should do something against Sher 
Khan. He besieged the fort of Chunargarh which belonged to 
Sher Khan. This siege lasted for 6 months and inspiie of liic 
the best efforts of Humayun, could not be captured. Ultimately, 
it was captured by means of a trick. The capture of the fort of Cliuna- 
rgarh was a great military achievement, but it was of no substantial 
use to Humayun as thb fort did not command any land-rontc. 
Humayun had wasted many valuable months in Chunargarh for 
nothing. 

After capturing Chunargarh, Humayun proceeded towards 
Banaras and’sUyed there for some time. Negotiations were opened 
with Sher Khan for a compromise. Instead of taking action against 
Sher Khan at once, Humayun waivered and ultimately decided to 
conquer Bengal. He reached Teliagarhi in May 1538 and found the 
road to Gaur blocked by Jalal Khan, the son of Sher Khan. There 
was fighting and Jalal Khan retired. In August 1538, Humayun 
reached Gaur. Here again Humayun wasted about 8 months in 
merry-making. He neglected fighting during this period. During this 
interval, Sher Khan strengthened his position and cut olT the com- 
municaions between Delhi and Bengal. He also captured Kara, 
Kanauj and Sambhal. By January 1539, the whole of ihc country 
between the Kost and the Ganga was in the hands of S)»cr Kljan. 
Hindal left Bihar and retired to Agra. When Humayun realised tlf^ 
dangerous position in which he was placed, he decided to return to 
Agra immediately. He started his return journey in March 1539. 

Battle of duiiiaa, 1539 s Sher Khan blocked the road to 
Agra and only a decisive victory over him could help Hunayun to 
reach Agra. The armies of Humayun and Sher Khan faced each 
other for three months from April 1539 to June 1539 and neither ol 
the two started the fighting. Delay was in the interests of Sher Khan 
and Humayun did not appreciate this point. The result was that 
after three months, the rains started and the Mughal encampment 
was flooded. That created confusion in the armies of Humayun. 
Sher Khan found his opportunity and there was the battle of Chausa 
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on 2(ith June 1339. Humayun was defeated and with difficulty 
sax'cd KK life with the help of a water-carrier. He even lost his wives. 

Battle of Kaaauj, 1540 : After his defeat at Chausa, Hum- 
ay un readied Agra and called all his brothen for consultation. 
K am ran offered to fight against Sher Khan with 20,000 troops 
but Humayuii rejected the offer because he did not trust his brother. 
He was prepared to accept the help If Kamran would lend him his 
troops. The differences between the two brothers could not be composed 
and consequently Kamran left with his troops for Lahore. Somehow, 
Huma>'un managed to raise an army and the effective fighting 
strength of the Mughal soldiers was about 40,000. In May 1540 
was fought the battle of Kanauj. In this battle, the Mughal artil- 
lery did not play any part as it could not be taken to the front when 
Sher Klian started the attack. In the case of Kanauj abo, Humayun 
did not start the attack for full one month. The battle of Kanauj 
was fouglit and lost. Humayun became a furtive and Sher Khan 
became the master of Agra and Delhi. v '\ 

Hutnayun*a efforts to regain throne. \ 

AAer his defeat, Humayun came to Agra but left soon aAer. 
He tried to go to Kashmir but Kamran blocked his way. Ultimately, 
he decided to go to Sind. 

Humayun was invited by Maldev of Mar war and he accepted 
the invitation. On the way, he came to know that Maldev had 
changed his mind and really wanted to arrest him with a view to 
please Sher Khan. Under the circumstances, he had to retrace his 
steps to Sind. 

He got shelter from the Rana of Amarkot. In 1542, Akbar 


was born at Amarkot. 

Finding his position difficult and no prospects of success in the 
future, Humayun left India. He tried to get help from his brother 
Kamran but failed. The latter tried to arrest him. Ultimately, 
Humayun went to Persia where Sh^^Tahmasp gave him 
a great reception. The Shah insisted that Humayun must 
become a Shia and ultimately Humayun accepted the condition. The 
Shah agreed Co give 14,000 men to Humayun on the condition that 
Kandhar was to be given to him. With the help of the Persian 
troops, Humayun captured Kandhar and handed over the same to 
the Persians. However, Humayun occupied the same after the 
death of Shah Tahmasp. Humayun also captured Kabul in Nov- 
ember 1544 and Kamran ran away to Sind. 
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Although Humayun had got Kabul and Kandhar, his difliculiies 
were not over. Humayun fcU ill and Kamran took advantage ol 
the situation and recaptured Kabul in 1546. Ihe followers of 
Humayun deserted him. But when he himself recovered ftoni his 
illness, he was able to recapture Kabul after a siege in 1547. 
Kamrln managed to slip away. He appeared on the scene once 
again in 1548, but was defeated. Once again. Humayun forgave 
Kamran, but the latter managed to occupy Kandhar, again 
in 1549. Humayun had to struggle very hard this time to recapture 
Kabul. As a mailer of fact, he was himself severely wounded, 
Kamran ran away but was captured. Humayun ordered his eyes 
to be takert out. Kamran went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and he 
died there in r557. Askari was also sent to Mecca and he never 

returned. Hindal was killed. 

After security his position, Humayun continued to follow a 
policy of waiting for a favourable opportunity to attack India and 
recover his previous territory*. 

Sher Shah Sur, the victor of Kanauj, died in 1545. He 
was succeeded by his son, Islam Shah, who ruled up to 1553. He 
was succeeded. by Mohd. Adil Shah. He was very fond of pleasures 
and left the affeirs of his Government into the hands of Hemu, his 
Minister. His authority was challenged by Ibrahim Shall and 
Sikandar Shah. There were a large number of bloody battles among 
the various rivals. The net result of all this was that the Sur Kmpire 
was broken up. 

Humayun made preparations for his atuck on India. We 
reached Peshawar in December 1544. He occupied I-ahorc in 
February 1555. Dipalpur was occupied in March 1355. The 
battle of Machhiwara was fought in May 1555 between the MughaU 
and the Afghans and ended in the victory for the Mughab. In June 
1555 was fought the battle of Sirhind in which Sikandar Sur was 
defeated. After his defeat, Sikandar Sur ran away to Mankot and 
from there to the hiUs of the North-Western Punjab. Humayun 

, entered Delhi in July 1555 after an interval of about 15 years. He 

deputed his son, Akbar, to pursue Sikandar Sur. 

Although Humayun had recovered his kingdom, he was not 
destined to rule the same for long. In January 155S. he bis 
tra^ end by • slipping from the famous building known as Dm 

^*"“*'>^cordmg to Lane-Poole, ‘‘Humayun tumbled througli life 
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ond lie tumbled out of ii." What Lane Poone wanted to convey 
was iliai first of all Hiimayun lost even* thing and later on regained 
what he had lost. It can be pointed out that Humayuo bad to meet 
manv* dilficiilties at the time of his succession to the throne. He 
could not overcome those difficulties and became a fugitive after 
the battle of Kanauj in 1540. Later on, with the help of the King 
of Persia, he recaptured Kabul and Kandhar and ultimately was 
able to ascend the throne of Delhi and Agra after defeating 
Sikandar Suv. > 

I 1 Causes of Humayun's failure: A reA^rence may be 
made to some of the important causes w'hich were responsible for the 
faihne of Hiimayun. It has already been pointed out thatHumayun 
divided fiis Empire among his various brothers. Ke .should not 
have given Kabul, Kandhar and the Punjab to 'Karnran. By 
doing so, Ke weakened his own hands. According, to Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad, "" It was a mistake on Humayun's part to make these 
concessions, because they created a barrier between> him and the 
lands beyond the Afghan hi lb. Kamran could* .henceforward, 
as Prof. Rushbrook Williams observes, cut the root of* his military 
power by merely stopping where he was. Besides, the cession of 
Hissar Firoza was a blunder, for it gave Kamran command of the 
new mjlitar>' road which ran from Delhi to Kandhar." 

(2) It was the height of folly on the part of Humayun not to 
have done anything for the w'elfare of his own peopde% during the 
10 years he was on the throne (I53(M0). On the other hand, he 
spent all these years in wars. The result was that the tr^ury was 
empty and the people were discontented. There wa& none to fight 
for Humayun. 

(3) Humayun failed to make a right estimate, of ’the growing 

power of S her Khan. To begin with, he treated him with, contempt. 
He ought to have appreciated the dangers ahead and taken a stiff 
action against Sher Khan from the very outset. He ought to have 
nipped the evil in the bud. His delay in taking action against Sher 
Khan resulted in hb own failure. m 

(4} The same can be said about Humayun'a treatnfent of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. Humayun should have* attacked and 
finished Bahadur Shah when the latter was busy against . Chittor. 
He foolishly gave Bahadur Shah lime. Humayun should not have 
spent so many months in dealing with Gujrat. He should have 
completely crushed the power of Bahadur Shah in Ci^rat once for 
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all and thereby- avoided the possibility of any future trouble. He 
ought not to have tvasted time in festivities and merry-makmg at 
Mandu. Moreover, during the Mughal occupation of Gnjrat, 
Humayun ought to have carried out such admintstrat.ve reforms 
in that territor)- as would have won over the people to h>s side, 
'unfortunately, the military occupation of Gujrat created resentment 

against the MughaU. ^ . . 

(5) After his defeat at Chausa in 1539, Humayun did nothing 

to recapture the territory from Kanauj to Banaras. On the other 
hand, he always remained on the defensive. Such a policy was 
not conducive to the maintenance of his prestige. , , , , 

(6) Humayun committed many mistakes in the battle ol 
Kanauj. He foolishly chose a low Und for his encampment. For 
two months, he remained inactive and did not raise h.s finger 
against the enemy. As Sher Khan attacked all of a sudden. Humayun 
could not make use of his artillery and the result was his failure. 

(7) Humayun did not behave like a statesman. He pardouetl 
again and again those who revolted against him. This he did not 
only in the case of Kamran but also in the case of Mahmmad 
Zaman Mirza, Such a treatment could not create an atmosphere 

• of loyalty towards the Emperor. Everybody knew that mspite of 
his faithlessness, he would be pardoned by the Emperor. 

(8) Another cause of Humayun’s failure was his own character. 
He could not stick to a job. He always worked by fits and starts^ 
The result was that before anything was done completely, his mind 
passed on to something else leaving the first one half-complete. Such 

a method is not conducive to success. 

Estimate of Humayun: It is admitted on all hands that 

Humayun was a thorough gentleman. He was an ideal son, an 
ideal husband, an ideal father and an ideal brother. Inspire ot 
the acts of treachery on the part of his brothers and others, he 
forgave them again and again. But thU virtue was the undoing 
of his career. 

Humayun was a thoroughly cultured man. He was very 
polite in his conversation. According to Ferishu, Humayun was 
" of elegant suture and of a bronze complexion. The mildness and 
benevolence of Huraayun’s character were excessive, if there can be 
excess in such noble qualities.” He “ possessed the virtues of chanty 

and munificence in a very high degree.” . , . 

Humayun was a true Muslim, but he was not a fanatic. His 
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chief Queen, Hamida Banu Begam, was a Shia. Bairam Khan 
was also a Shia. He knew how to treat with people who differed 
with liim in religion. 

Undonbtedl)*, Humayun was a good fighter. It is true that 
lie failed at manxy places but ex-er^-Nvheic he showed that he was a 
great fighter. He >vas not afraid of the battlefield and fought very 
man>' battles. However, he lacked the qualit>' of concentration 
and tiiaC proved to be his undoing. 

Humayun was not a great administrator. During the period 
of 10 years when he \s*as the king, he did nothing to improve the 
administrative system of the countr>*. There is no exa^eration in 
saying that Humayun had no administrative aptitude and that is 
why he shirked from this work. He made al^lutely no solid reforms 
which can stand to his credit. His over-generosity and leniency 
towards his relatives ruined hU administration. 

The indecisive temperament of Humayun was partly due to 
his habit of eating opium. He took delight In merry-making and 
wasted the precious time which he ought .to have utilised in crushing 
the power of such rivals as Bahadur Shah and Sher Khan. 


CHAPTER IV 


SHER SHAH SUK (1540^5) 

The original name of Shcr Shah Sur was Farid. He was the 
grandson of Ibrahim Sur and the son of Hassan. His grand fa ilier 
had come to India in search of employment in the time of Balilol 
Lodi and joined service in the Punjab. Farid is said to have been 
born in the Punjab in 1472. After Farid’s birth » both hl.s grand- 
father and father entered the service of Jamal Khan in the Punjab. 
When Jamal Khan was transferred to Jaunpur in the lime of Sikandar 
Lodi, he granted the Jagir of Sahsaraxn, Khawaspar and Tanda to 
Hassan in Bihar. 

Hassan married four wives and had 6 sons. He loved his 
youngest wife and not the eldest, whose son Farid was. Under the 
circumstances, Farid and his mother had a very unhappy time. 
Things came to such a crisis that in 1494, Farid left Salisarain and 
went to Jaunpur. He worked so hard that at Jaunpur he mastered 
many Arabic and Penian books such as Gulistan, Bostan and Sikandar 
Nama. As Farid was a brilliant boy, he caught the eye of Jama) 
Khan, the patron of his father. 

As a result of the intervention of Jamal Khan, Farid wa% 
appointed hy Hassan to manage his J^ir and this he did successfully 
for full 21 years. During this period, Farid acquired so much of 
knowledge of land and its management that he was able later on to 
utilise aU this as Emperor of India. Farid's successful management 
aroused the jealousy of his step-mother and consequently he was 
driven away once again in 1518. Farid went straight to Ibrahim 
Lodi and requested him to grant the Jagir of his father to him. The 
Sultan refused to do so. However, as Hassan died soon after, Ibrahim 
Lodi gave the Jagir of Sahsaram, Khawaspur and Tanda to Farid. 
Farid settled down at Sahsaram. 

This did not end the difficulties of Farid. His step-brother 
challenged his ri^t to the of the Jagir and sought (he interven- 

tion of Mohammad Khan Sur of Chaund in Bihar. Farid refused 
to share the jagir with his brother and took up service under Bahar 
Khan Lohani, ruler of South Bihar, with a view to strengthen his 
hands. He endeared himself so much to Bahar Khan that the latter 
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gave Iiim ilie title of Sher Khan. Shcr Khan was appointed the 
cucor of Jalal Khan, the son of Bahar Khan. Later, he was made 
the Deptity Governor of South Biliar. 

1 lie rise of Sher Klian was not liked b\* the Lohani nobles and 
other Aft^Kan chiefs and consequently they all started poisoning the 
cars of Baliar Khan. It was given out that Sher Khan was planning 
to join Malimood Lodi wlio was tr\*ing to revive the Afghan Empire 
in India. Bahar Khan asked Sher Khan to divide hisjagir and at 
his refusal, took forcible possession of the same and turned out Sher 
Khan, 

Wlien lie was in this helpless condition, Sher Khan joined 
iKo Mughal service in April 1527. When Babar attacked Bihar, 
Shcr Khan rendered him ver>‘ useful service. As a reward of his 
ser\'iccs, fils jagir was restored to him. Sher Khan spent his time in 
Mughal service usefully. He studied the defecu in Mughal adminis- 
tration and Mughal militar>' organisation. He also particularly 
noted the \'anity of the Mughab. He left their service towards the 
end of 1528 as he found it difficult to pull on. 

Sher Kfian once again went to South Bihar and was re-appointed 
tutor and guardian of Jalal Khan. The ruler of South Bihar 
died in 1528 and Shcr Khan was appointed the Deputy Governor 
or V’akil In hb new capacity, Sher Khan tried to overhaul the 
whole of the system of administration of South Bihar. He was also 
able to gather together a large number of followers who were 
prepared to risk their all for Sher Khan. 

Another difficulty faced Shcr Khan in 1529. Mohmood Lodi 
came to Bihar in 1529 on the invitation of some Afghan nobles. All 
the Afghans came under his banner and he took in his own hands 
the government of South Bihar. Shcr Khan did not show enthusiasrti 
for Mahmood Lodi. He was not willing to annoy Babar. On the 
insistence and persuation of Mahmood Lodi, Sher Khan also joined 
after some hesitation at the beginning. To begin with, the Afghans 
were successful, but as the fighting became bitter, Mahmood Lodi 
ran away from the battle-field. South Bihar was restored to Jalal 
Khan, and he was to pay an annual tribute as a Mughal vassal. 
Shcr Khan was invited once again and made the Deputy Governor 
of Bihar under Jalal Khan. The mother of Jaial Khan died and 
Jalal was still a minor at that time. The result was that all the 
power in South Bihar fell into Sher Khan’s hands. 

The relations between Bengal and South Bihar were never 
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good on account of their conflicting interests. Nasral Sliati, rtiler of 
Bengal had an eye on South Bihar. Sher Khan cultivated friendly- 
relations with the brother-in-law of Nasrat Shah and tried to use him 
against Nasrat Shah. Nasrat Shah had invaded South Bihar but 
was defeated by Sher Khan in 1529. ThU victory raised the prestige 
of Sher Khan and also aroused the jealousK' of many others. 

Although Sher Khan was the virtual ruler of that part of the 
country, he did not make any formal declaration to that effert. He 
took up the title of Hazrat-i-Ala. Sher Khan also got the fort of 
Chunar by means of a marriage with a widow. 

Sher Khan and Humayun: After his defeat in the battle 
of Gogra in 1529, Mahmood Lodi wanted to try his luck once again 
in 1530. He felt that time was opportune for a trial of strength. 
Humayun was seriously ill and later on when his life was saved, 
Babar died. Soon after his succession to the throne, the hands of 
Humayun were full and consequently he could not be expected to 
deal effectively with the affairs of a distant place like Bihar. Mahmood 
Lodi got the help of all the Afghan chiefs. He had to take 
special pains to enlist the support of Sher Khan. Many months 
were spent in preparations and the Afghans occupied the territory 
up to Banaras. When they marched towards Jaunpur, Humayun 
got upset. At that time he was busy with his siege of Kalinjai . He 
hastily made peace svith the Rajah of that place and advanced 
against the Afghans. In the battle of Dourah in U.P. in August 
1532, tht Alghans were defeated and Mahmood Lodi ran away and 
died in 1542. Sher Khan was throughout an unwilling worker and 
soon after the failure of the Afghan attempt, he recovered South 
Bihar. 

After his success against the Afghans, Humayun besieged the 
fort of Chunargarh which belonged to Sher Khan. The siege lasted 
for 4 months and during all this period Sher Khan was able to defy 
the might of Humayun. However, Humayun made peace with 
Sher Khan as he got news of trouble in Gujrat by Bahadur Shah. 
Sher Khan waa allowed to continue in possession of Chunargarh on 
the condition that he was to send a contingent of 500 troops for 
service in the Mughal army. These terms were accepted by both 

the parties in January 1533. 

Sher Khu and Bengal: When Sher Khan had his diflicuU 
ties with Humayun, the ruler of Bengal had tried to create all kinds of 
handicaps for him. The result was that after making peace with 
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Hiim<uun, Shev Khan made up his mind to deal with the ruler of 
H<*ni»a!. In iho battle of Surajgarh in 1534, the ruler of Bengal was 
(Icfvaicd- This victory was a turning point in the life of Sher Khan. 
A« cortlinq; to Dr. Qanungo, ** Great as it was as a military achieve- 
ment, it was greater in its far reaching political result. • But for the 
vit'icn v at Surajgarh, the Jagirdar at Sahsaram w'ould never have 
emerged from his obscurity into the arena of Hindustan politics to 
reign, in spite of himself, a race for the empire with hereditary* crowned 
heads like Bahadur Shah and Humayun Padshah.** Moreover, 
the whole of the treasures, elephants and a train of artillery of the 
Bengal army fell into the hands of Shcr Khan and he became the 
master of the kingdom of Bihar and other territory.’* 

The victory' of Surajgarh added to the hunger of Sher Khan 
and he repeated liis attack of Bengal many a time. Every time, the 
ruler of Bengal was defeated and he had to pay money. At one time, 
the ruler of Bengal got the help of the Portuguese, but even that did 
not help matters as Sher Khan was all clever for both of them. As 
a matter of fact, Sher Khan ruled Gaur and threatened the same in 

wfien the ruler of Bengal was forced to make peace. 

Although peace was made in 1636, Sher Khan was determined 
to capture the whole of Bengal. After making adequate preparations, 
Sher Khan attacked Bengal once again in 1537. Finding himself 
absolutely unequal to the task, the ruler of Bengal appealed to 
Humaytin for help. 

Humayun too was alarmed at the activities and acbic\*ements 
of Sher Khan and no wonder he at onre moved towards Chunar 
after making the necessary preparations. He reached Chunar in 
November 1537 and besieged it. He took 6 long months to-capture 
it. It was a folly on the part of Humayun to have wasted so much of 
energy, time and money at Chunar. He should have proceeded 
straight to Bengal to help its ruler. The result was that when 
Humayun was busy with his conquest of Chunar, Sher Khan 
conquered the Bengal territory between Monghir and Gaur and 
besieged Gaur itself. Sher Khan also acquired the fort of Rohtasgarh in 
Bihar by cleverness. This fort was in the possession of a Hindu Rajah. 
There are two views regarding the method by which this fort was 
captured. According to one view, Sher Khan requested the Hindu 
Rajah of Rohtasgarh to give shelter to hb women. Out of generosity, 
the Hindu Rajah agreed. Sher Khan smuggled into the fort a large 
number of armed Afghan troops in covered litters. They were 
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disguised as women. When ilic Afghan soldiers entered tlte fort, 
they captured the same and turned out the Hindu troops. AnoiUcr 
story is that Sher Khan gave a bribe to the Minister of ihe Hindu 
Rajah and got from him a promise of shelter in the fort. TIxe Rajah 
protested but inspiie of that the Minister allowed the Afglmns to 
enter the fort. As soon as they entered it, they took possc«i«iion of 
the fort. This happened in 1538. 

While Humayun was busy in the siege of Chunar, Shor Khan 
was doing alt that he could to capture Gaur as quickly as possible. 
After hard efforts, Gaur w'as captured and occupied. The auilioriiy 
of Sher Khan was established in Bengal but this was going to he 
.short-lived. 

Mughal occupation of Bengal: To begin with, Humayun 
had negotiations with Sher Khan to arrive at some amicable settle- 
ment. He asked Sher Khan to surrender all his territory and accept 
a small jagir for himself. When this offer was rejected by Sher Khan, 
Humayun asked him to surrender Bihar and keep Bengal and pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 10 lacs for the same. Sher Khan accepted 
the proposal and there seemed to be an end of the matter, hut latter 
on Humayun made up his mind to conquer Bengal. Sher Khan 
condemned Humayun for the breach of a promise. As Humayun 
advanced to capture Gaur, Sher Khan hurried to transfer liis treasure 
from Ga\ir to Rohtasgarh. When that was done, Sher Kan allowed 
Humayun to go into Bengal without any let or hindrance. Humayun 
occupied Gaur and busied himself for many months in merry-making. 

During this interval, Sher Khan was able to establish liis control 

over the territor>' between Bihar and Delhi. He was also able to 
* 

cut all the lines of communication between Delhi and Bengal. 
Humayun had foolishly wasted 6 months at Gaur in frivolities. He 
ought to have withdrawn from Bengal as early as possible and gone 
back to Agra. His long stay in Bengal and the nearing of the rainy 
season were in the interest of Sher Khan. 

In June 1539 was fought the battle of Chausa in which Humayun 
was defeated and he managed to escape with his life with difliculty. 
Before this battle was fought, Humayun had wasted a lot of time in 
futile negotiations and kept his troops idle for a pretty long lime. 
Sher Khan won this battle by leading a surprise atuck* on the 
Mughals who were sleeping in their camps at midnight. The victory 
of Chausa was of very great importance. It brought a radical change 
in the life of Sher Khan. The scope of his ** ambition was immensch' 
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widened.” According to Dr. Qanungo, in 1338, Shcr Khan would 
have contented himself with the position of a Mughal vassal. “ Now 
he won, by this single stroke, Jaunpur in addition to Bengal and 
Bihar in independent sovereignty and could legitimately claim 
equality with the Emperor.” After the battle ofChausa, Sher Khan 
began to dream of sitting on the throne of Delhi. The victory of 
Chatisa made Sher Khan the de foeltj ruler of Bengal and Bihar. 
Shcr Khan declared himself as the king of Bengal and Bihar in 1539. 

.After his coronation, Sher Khan sent an army to Gain* with 
a view to turn out the Mughal garrison, 'fhis was carried out. 
Humayun was pursued, but allowed to escape to Delhi. 

In May 1540 was fought the battle of Kanauj, between 
Humayun and Sher Khan. Here also, Humayun repeated tlic same 
folly which was responsible for his defeat in the battle of Chausa. 
For full one momlt, the Mughal armies <]id nothing. It is .Sher 
Shah who chose his time to attack the Mughals. The Mughal 
artillery could not be used at all. Tlic armies of Sher Shah pursued 
Humayun. Humayun had some rest at l^hore but was made to 
vacate the same. K am ran w^as not prepared to risk a conflict with 
Sher Khan. He felt that he might be able to keep his possessions by 
being considerate tosvards .Sher Shah. 

.Shcr Shah received the submission of the Baloch chiefs. He 
also undertook an expedition for the conquest of the Gakkhar 
''country lying between the upper courses of the Jhelum and the Indus. 

Conquest of Malwa ^1542; 5 Sher Shah attacked Malwa in 
1542. Its conquest was necessarv* for the integrity and safety of the 
Kingdom. Sher Shah sent an expedition to Malwa. The Governor 
of the fort of Gw'alior submitted. 

Conquest of Raisin (1543) : Raisin was in Central India. 
In 1542, Pooran Mai waited on Shcr Shah and he was given many 
gifts by the king. Sher Shah wanted to have for himself the 
whole of Raisin. He also came to know that Pooran Mai was 
trying to subjugate the Muslims and enslave their women. Shcr 
Shah would like to teach a lesson to Pooran Mai. He went to Raisin 
via Mandu and besieged the same. The fort was captured by a 
clever device. A laige number of Hindu men and women were 
klled. Pooran Mai and his followers fought like at bay.” 

Conquest of Multan and Sind : Sher Shah conquered 
Multan and Sind and occupied the Punjab which was vacated by 
Kamran. 
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War Jodhpur: Maldco, the rater of Jodhpur, invited 

Humayun in June 1541 to recover the throne of Delhi. Sher Slrih 
wrote to Maldeo asking him not to give shelter to Humayun and 
arrest him* and hand him over to him. Under the circumstances, 
Maldeo remained neutral lor fear of oflending Sher Shah or Humayun. 
Inspite of all this, Sher Shah was not satisfied with the behaviour 
of Maldeo and wanted him to capture Humayun and liand him 
over to hands. Moreover, Sher Shah could not tolerate ihe 
existence of a powerful state like that of Maldeo. Preparations svero 
made for an atiack on Maldeo. Towards the end of 1543, Slun 
Shah marched against Marwar. Sher Shah did not gel an easy 
victory.} He had to resort to a clever device to defeat Maldeo, 
Dissensions were created between Maldeo and his follotvers and it 
was then that Maldeo was defeated. The forged letters were to the 
following effect-: ' '‘Let fM>t the king permit any anxiety or doubt 
to find its way to his heart. During the battle, we will seize 
Maldeo and bring him to you.*’ So bitter was the iig filing 
and so difficult was the victory that Sher Shah declared thus : 
“1 had nearly lost the Empire of Hindustan for a handful of Bajra 
(MiUei).” 

Marwar was got in 1544 but soon after the death of Sher Shah, 
Maldeo reoecujmd the lost territory in July 1555. 

As regards* the policy of Sher Shah towards the Rajput princes, 
Dr. Qanungo remarks thus: In Rajasthan, Sher Shah made no 

attempt to >upikK)t the local chie& or to reduce them to tliorough 
subjection as he had done in other parts of Hindustan. He found 
the task dang^ous as well as fruitless. He did not aim at tlie 
complete subversion of their independence, but their political and 
geographical isolation from one another so as to make any general 
upheaval against the Empire impossible. In short, it was something 
like a British occupation in the North-Western Frontier tribal 
territories* whkh* is meant less for gain than for the safety of (lie 
Indian Empire.^’ * Sher Shah established garrisons of his tioops at 
important :plaee» and maintained strict control over the means of 
communicatitm. ►Ajmer, Chittor, Jodhpur and Mount Abu were 
fortified and beM by the Afghan troops. 

Sher Shah led his last expedition against the Rajah of Kalinjar. 
It was felt that^lt was difficult to capture the fort even after a siege 
lasting for a ‘yean Ultimately, Sher Shah decided to blow up the 
walls of tto fort. 'Mines were dug. Sher Shah was injured by the 
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fxi)loMon of gunpowder. It is true that the fort waS t^en but Shcr 
•Shall himself died in May IM5. 

Sher Shah^s administration: There has beerk a^ lot of 
coruroversy with regard to the real nature of the syslem of adminis- 
tration o( Sher Shah Sur. To begin w'iih» it was maintained that 
Sher Shah was merely a soldier who possessed an average adminbtra- 
live capacity. Dr. K»^.w-QanuDgo pul forward a new the.sis. 
According to him, Sher Shah was a greater constructive genius than 
Akbar himself. According to Dr. Tripathi and Dr. Saran, Shcr 
Shah was merely a reformer and not an innovatofx- According to 
them, too much importance has been given to his achmements than 
is really due to them. It is pointed out that in many ways» he merely 
revived the system of Ala- ud- Din Khilji. Otherwise, there was 
notliiug original in what he did. 

Sher Shah’s administration was not only autocratic but also 
enlightened and vigorous. He did not listen to the advice of the 
Ulema. He aimed at the betterment of administration and looked 
into the smallest details of administration. n, 

Shcr Shah was a benevolent despot. He ^^oth civil and 
military powers in his hands and he exercised them in the interests 
of the people rather than for himself. »v ‘ ' ' 

Sher Shah w'as helped by four ministries and thewe were the 
Diwan-i-Wizarat, Diwan-i-Ariz. Oiwan-i-Rasalt and) Oiwan-i-2nsha. 
The wazir was the head of the Diwan-i-Wizarat. He was incharge 
of botlfrhe income and expenditure of the country. He also exercised 
a general supervision over other ministers. The 'Diwan-UAriz was 
under Ariz-UMamalik. The latter was incharge ofdw.mnii^nt, 
organisation and discipline of the army. He was fcapohaible for the 
payTnent of salaries of the army. On account of hiAvpeiuonal interest 
in the military affairs, Sher Shah interfered a lot im ikm department. 
The Diwan-i-Rasalat was under a foreign minis^c^ ikiis duty was 
to keep himself in touch with thc~mbassadM ahd envoys. He 
also dealt with diplomatic correspondence. The work charity 
and endowment was also in his hands. The Miniate p*in*charge 
of Di wan-i» Insha had to draft royal proclamations and dispatches. 
He was in charge of Government records. HU dkity was also to 
correspond with the Governors and other local officOT. ' ' 

In addition to the four Departments or there were 

also the Diwan-i-Qazi and Diwan-x-Barid. The ^t was under 
the Chie^^^a. The duty of the Chief Qazi was io supervise the 
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administration of j^usticc. Di\van-i-Barld was the iiudligen^ 
Department o^the^ Government. It had a large number of news- 
writers and spies who were scattered all over the country. There 
was also a high official in chaise of the royal household. He enjoyed 
a lot of prestige on account of his nearness to the i*oyal family. He 


may be called the Lord High Steward. 

There arc two theories with regard to provincial administration 
under Sher Shah. According to Dr. Qanungo, the highest division 
of the country w as S arkar and the provinces were the creation of 


Akbar, the Great. According to Dr. Saran, provinces existed even 
before Akbar and it is wTong to say that Sarkar was ilie highest 
division for purposes of administration. However, both the views 
do not seem to be quite correct. It cannot be denied that there 
were administrative divisions which corresponded to provinces. 


There was no uniformity with regard to their income and size. They 
were known as Iqtas and were assigned to chiefs. Sher Shah 
established a new tyj>e of provincial administration in Bengal. The 
latter was divided into a number of Sarkars. A civilian was to be 
at the head of the entire province and he was given a small army for 
his help, His duty was to keep supervision over the various officials 
of the Sarkar and also settle the disputes. The details of provincial 
administration are not clear and it is not possible to say as to how its 


officers were appointed and what their names were. 

Sarkar j In the time of Sher ^ah, provinces were divided 
into Sarkars. The two important officials of a Sarkar were Munsif-i- | , 
^iunsifan or M unsif-in-Chi ef and Sh igdar-i^Shigdara n or ' 
S hiodar- in -Chie f. The Chief Munsif was primarily a judge and 
fri^ civil cases. He also su^rvised the work of Amins. As 
regards the Shiqdar-i*Shiqdaran, his duty was to maintain law 
and order within the Sarkar or district and also to put down those 
who dared to revolt. He was also to supervise the work of the 
Shiqdars of the Parganas. 

, PargRMaA If there were many Sarkars in a province, there 
were many Parganas i n a ^rkar^ The imporiani officials in a 
Pargana were a Shiqud ar, an A^irt, a treasurer, a Munsif, a Hindi 
waiter and a Per^gn writer for accounts, ^n addition to these, there 
were the Patwari, Chaudhari and the Mugadd^m who acted as 
intermediaries between the people and the Government. It is to 
be noted that the Sh iqudar. was ^sgldier. The Amin wa^a civilian 
whose duty was the assessment and collection of land^revenue. The 
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Amin was i»ivcn miliiary help by the Shiqadar. Sher Shah did 
not interfere ^^*ilh the work of the Pargana officialsT He merely 
tried to maintain contact with them through the Patwari and the 
CiluAvkjrlar. \’illages were allowed to work with the help of their 
Pa tic: ha vats. 

Sher Shah’s army i 'I'hc importance of the army to Sher 
Shah cannot he civer-omphasized. It was only w'lth the help of the 
army that he w'os able to drive out Humayun and subdue practically 
the whole of Northern India. He invited Afghan soldiers from every ’ 
part of the country and gave them highest posts in the a^y. 
Sher Shah took great personal interest in the r ecruitm ent of 
the troops. In many cases» he himself fixed the emoluments of the 
soldiers. Troops were permitted on the basis of merit and no wonder 
Sher Shah’s armies became very strong. 

Sher Shah re-introduced the system of Dagh or branding of 
horses and Chera or the preparation of the dScnptlv^ rolls of the 
soldiers. In this way, fraudulent musters were checked. 

Sher Shah put a lot of emphasis on the cavalry. His infantry 
was armed with muskets and the troops were very skilful in 
their use. 

Sher Shah also divided his army into divisiqng and each 

division was to be under a commander. Strict supervision was 
maintained on the discipline of the soldiers. Transport and com* 
missariat arrangements were, to be made by the soldiers themselves. 
Provisions were provided to the soldiers by the Banjaras who moved 
about along with the army and supplied whatever was necessary. 

Fioance s Sher Shah did all that he copid to add ta his 
resources. Some of the money came from the Central revenues 
and tl^ other from the local revenues. Heirless property came to 
the Government. Jizya also brought a lot of money. Commerce^ 
mint, presents, salt, customs, Khams and land revenues were other 
sources of income. All nobles were required to make presents to 
the king. However, the main source of income was the lan^g^Xl^yp. 

Revenue^AdmisustratioB : Before the time of Sher Shah, 
land was not measured and the share of the Government was a 
rough estiixiate. It goes t o the credi t of Sher Shah that he ordered 
an accurate survey of all the land in the empire. The shgre of the 
Government was fbced at one-third of the expected produce. The 
payment could be made to the Government either in cash or in kind. 
The money was realised with the help of Muqaddams and they got 
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a percentage for their services. In certain cases, the peasants were 
allowed to make the payment directly to the treasury. It is possible 
that three systems of assessment prc\'ailed in the time of Slier Shah. 
Those were (1) Ghalla-Bakshi or Batai/ (2) Nasq or Muktai 
Kankut, (3) Naqdi qr'Zabti or Jamai. ' Batai was of three kinds, 

Khe^-Batai, Lank-Batai and Rasi-Batai. 

Sher Shah gave instructions that leniency was to be shown a 
the time of assessment, but not at the time of collection of revenue. 
The obvious object of this order was to check corruption among ilie 
officials. Sher Shah had also passed orders that while the army was 
on the move, it was not to destroy the crops of the peasanU. However, 
if any damage was donc'‘fb'lhc crops, the Government was to pay 
the compensation. 

Reference may be made to some of the defats of the revenue 
system. The share of the Government was fixed a t one- third of the 
average produce of the three kinds of land, nc., ^ood, middling and 
bad. The result was that the bad land was over-charged and the 
good land was under-charged. It is possible that this inequality 
might have adjusted itself “ by variations in the crops grown.** 
Moreover, the share of the Government was rather high. As the 
settlement was made for one year only, a lot of inconvenience must 
have been caused to the cultivators. The corruption among the 
officials of the Revenue Department must have added to the troubles 
of the people. The Jagirdari system was also another defect in the 


system. 

Jttjtlce i Sher Shah is very famous for his giving justice to 
all concerned. No person could escape punishment on account of 
h^jtatus. The courts presided over by the Qaai and Mir Adi tried 
civil cases. The Hindus settled their disputes in their Panchayats. 
However, in criminal cases, everybody was subject to the law of 
the state. The criminal law of that time was very hard and punish- 
ments were severe. The object of punishment was not to reform 
the criminal but to set an example so that the others may not do the 
same. Sher Shah gave severer punishments in the case of Government 
ofliciab and other persons of high sutus. There is a story regarding 
the high standard of Justice given by Sher Shah. One of his nephews 
threw a betel leaf at the wife of a goldsmith who was taking her bath 
at the enclosure of her house. The matter was brought to the notice 
of Sher Shah and he ordered that the wife of the nephew should be 
as kfid to start her bath in the same way and the goldsmith be allowed 
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to throw a betel leaf at hej*. In another case, the Governor of Malwa, 
Shujaat Khan, withheld a part of the Jagirs of 2,000 soldiers. Al- 
though Shxijaat Khan restored the Jagirs, he was punished by the 
Emperor. So great was the reputation of Shcr Shah as a just ruler 
that a merchant could travel and sleep in the desert without any 
fear of being robbed. 

Police : The functions of the police were performed by the 
soldiers in the lime of Sher Shah. It was the duty of the Shiqdar-in- 
Chief to maintain peace and order in the Sarkar. A similar position 
was occupied by the Shiqdar in a Pai^ana. It was the duty of 
these officials to keep a strict watch over the thieves and robbers. 
Sher Shah also introduced the system of local responsibility. The 
result was that it was the duty of the officials in -charge of the various 
areas to find out the culprit in every case. If (here was a murder 
and (he murderers could not be traced, the official concerned was 
to be hanged. The work may not have been very difficult because 
the officials were fully acquainted with the bad characters of the 
locality. The police system of Sher Shah has been praised by many 
historians. According to Abbas Sarwani, **Traveller$ and way-farers 
during the time of Shcr Shah’s reign, were relieved from the trouble 
of keeping watch, nor did ihe^* fear to be hah in the midst of a desert. 
They encamped at night at every place, desert or inhabited without 
any fear; they placed their goods and property on the plain and tur- 
ned out their mules to graze and the>' slept with minds at ease and free 
fj om care as if in their own houses, and the Zamindars for fear 
any mischief should occur to the travellers, and that they should suffer 
to be arrested on account of it, kept watch over them. And in the 
time of Sher Shah’s rule a decrepit old woman might place a basket 
full of gold ornaments on her head and go on a journey and no thief 
or robber would come near her, for fear of punishment which Shcr 
Shah inflicted.'* 

Currency : The currency system at the time of his accession 
to the throne was in a hopeless condition. Debasing of the coins 
was common. There was no fixed ratio between the coins of 
various metals. Coins of various Governments were allowed to 
circulate at the same time and they created a lot of confusion. Sher 
Shah introduced a new coin called Dam. He also abolished the old 
and mixed metal currency. The names on the coins were given in 
Devanagri script. Gold coins were also introduced. The ratio of 
the exchange between die Dam and the rupee was fixed at 64 to 1« 
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Trade: • Shcj Shah abolished the various duties which were 
levied at thtfrooUw of every province. The object tvas to faciliiatc 
trade in the country. Only two duties were allowed. I'he fii'st 
duty was levied .when the goods were brought iiUo the country and 
the second; was.: levied when they were sold. All internal customs 
were abohahed. < * i 

MeaiB of Cofnmunieatioiis s Sher Shah Sur was a gieat 
road-maker. iHo. built four big roads. The hrst road was frfim 
Sonargaoh ia Bengal to the Indus. This road was known us the 
Sarak^i.A 3 :ain‘and was 1500 cos in length. It can be identified with 
the present! Giant Trunk Road. The second road ran from .\gia 
to Burhanpur.. The third road ran from Agra to Jodhpur and 
Chittor. The fourth road was from Lahore to Multan. Trees 
were also planted on both sides of the roads. Sarais were built at a 
distance of eSieryi Krosh. Separate provision was made for Hindus 
and Muslims In^ihesc Sarais. There was also a well, a mosque and 
officials suchias-an.Imam, a Muazzin, etc. According to Dr. Qanungo, 
the Sarais iMxame “ the veritable arteries of the Empire, diffitsing 
a new life among iu hitherto benumbed liml».’* Market-towns 
developed near these Sarais and trade improved. 

Charity : Sher Shah was very liberal In the matter ol making 
grants; He gave grants to Imams and holy men. Hv also 
patronized Art Aiftd letters. Under the orders of Sher Shah, the old 
grants were . acru tin iaed. He ordered Munshies to prepare the 
Firmans. He -ekairtmed them and scaled them himself and sent 
them to the Shiqdars for distribution. Every effort was made to 
give grants tov those who deserved it. Special grants w'cre given to 
Madarsas' and jmteques. Stipends were given to teachers and 
students. Free kitchens were established by the Government. It 
is to be noted that: jn the matter of making granu, Sher Shah was 
very liberal*- tosva^ds the Afghans. 

Inteliigeooe Departmeoit : The Sarais were also used 
as Dak GbinJus. »rA Daroga-i-Dak Chauki was appointed by Sher 
Shah. A largo number of newvwritcrs and news-carriers were 
employed and 'the* king got daily reports regarding what was happen- 
ing in varioia parte of the country. The system worked so efficiently 
that Sher Shab-hvaa able to get information from all parts of his 

dominionyO' .1 .ii**.. • 

ppivey : There is a difference of opinion regarding 
the religiotis jioUey- followed by Sher Shah. According to Dr. 
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Qaiuingo, Slier Shah followed a policy of religious tdleration towards 
lilt* Hindus. His atiitudc was “not contemptuous. sufferance but 
respectful deference.*' Principal Shri Ram Shaema differs from 
Clanunj»o. Sher Shah was very much devoted to>.lws own faith. 
He did his prayers five times a day. On more than one occasion, 
Sher Shah resorted to Jehad or holy war against the; Rajputs. War 
against Pooranmal of Raisin was officially called a Jehad. His 
treatment of Maldeo of Jodhpur is a symbol of his intolerance. The 
same could be said about the siege of Kalinjar. * Generally, Sher 
Shah was tolerant in matters of religious belief. He separated 
politics from ethics. He did not carr>^ on any oiganistsd propaganda 
against the Hindus. On the whole, he was tolerant towards the 
Hindus. . . 

Buildings: As regards the buildings of Sher. Shah, he was 
jTspemsilde for the construction of Rohiasgarh on the Jhelum. The 
Purana ^ila of New Delhi is said to have l>een consirftcted by him. 
According to Fergusson, the Purana Qila is the most perfect of Sher 
Shah's buildings. According to Smith, “ The short-lived and unstable 
Sur dynasty of which Sher Shah w*as the most distinguished member, 
had such a hard fight for existence that it could, not have been 
expected to pay much attention to architecture. Ncverthclcs-s, 
several meritorious buildings are due to the Sur dynasty and the 
Mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sahsram built on a lofty plinth in the 
mid.st of a lake, is one of the l>est designed and most beautiful 
buildings in India, un>eqiialled among the early buildings in the 
Northern Provinces for grandeur and dignity. Cunningham was 
half inclined to prefer it to ev*en the Taj — the style may.be described 
as intermediate between the austerity of the Tuglaq ; buildings and 
the feminine grace of Shah Jahan's masterpiece.*.*. .. 

Estimate of Sher Shah : Sher Shah was a great empire- 
builder. By sheer dint of hard work, he rose to the. position of the 
Emperor of Northern India. He possessed an iron.. determination. 
He was shrewd and diplomatic in his actions. He could at once 
grasp the situation and take full advantage of the same. He was 
pious in his life and was responsible for restoring . the wives of 
Humayun affer their capture at Chausa. He was not a very cultured 
man but he possessed enough of knowledge of Arabic and Persian. 
Sher Shah was not a soldier by profession but certainly he uoderstood 
how to plan campaigns to a successful conclusion. :.He took full 
advantage of the follies of Humayun and drove him out, of the country. 
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He was a successful statesman. He kept the good of tlic people 
in his heart and tried to do all that he could for the welfare of the 
people. He tried to give peace and justice to the people. He laid 
down the foundations of an administrative s\*stcm whicli was developed 
by Akbar later on. He has been rightly called a fore -runner of 
Akbar. He anticipated him in many ways. His revenue rer<jrms 
were on the same lines as those of Akbar later on. He tried to improve 
the militar) system. However, Ak bar^s M ajisabdari system was 
something new. 

Sometimes an effort has been made to give too much of praise 
to Sher Shah. It is stated that Sher Shah may justly dispxite 
with Akbar the claim of being the (irst who attempted to build up an 
Indian nation by reconciling the followers of the rival creeds.’* 
Unfortunately, there is nothing to substantiate such a view. As a 
matter of fact, Sher Shah had no. clear idea of what a nation was. 
He never dreamt of founding an Indian iiation. There was no such 
thing as national patriotism which guided his actions. His reforms 
were guided by expediency. Sir Wolselcy Haige was not right when 
he said that Sher Shah was the greatest of the Muslim rulers of India. 
As a matter of fact, that place is occupied by Akbar and none else. 
Even Dr. Qanungo admits that Akbar is justly entitled to a higher 
place in history than Sher Shah.” 

It may be remarked that the work of Sher Shah was not 
permanent. His life was cut short after a reign of five years. He 
was succeeded by Islam Shah who ruled from 1545 to 1553. TJiere 
was not much of peace in his reign. He was succeeded by his son 
Firoz Shah. Afler three days' of hU accession, he was put to deatfi 
by Mubariz Khan who became king with a title of Mohammad Adil 
Shah. Thb king ruled from 1553 to 1557. In 1555, Humayun was able 
to get back Delhi and Agra. It is obvious that the Sur dynasty did 
not find time to take root into the Indian soil and consequently the 
work of Sher Shah was short-lived. 
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Akbar, the Great Mogul, was one of the greatest rulers of Indian 
History. He has become a hero whose memory is immortalized as 
a great king in the hearts of the people of India. The lapse of three 
hundred years has not diminbed it in any way. It has been rightly 
stated that “ he possessed that broad-minded sympathy, that capacity 
to trust and to evoke trttst, that generous confidence in a loyal people, 
which enabled him to sveld together a great and durable empire 
out of the poor fragments of military conquests left to him by his 
failicr.’’ 

Condition of India in 1556 ; .\kbar climc to the throne in 
1556 after the death of his father, Humayun. At that time, he was 
a child of hardly 14. The throne he inherited was not a bed of 
roses. As a matter of fact, there was no throne at all* When Akbar 
got the news of the death of his father, he was at that time at Kalanaur 
in the Gurdaspur District of the Punjab. It was at that place that 
Akbar w'as enthroned. An ordinary brick platform was prepared 
and the ceremony w'as performed. However, the ceremony did not 
strengthen the hands of Akbar. According to Dr. Smith, “ It 
merely registered the claim of Humayun*s son to succeed to the throne 
of Hindustan.** It is well-known that Humayun had secured Delhi 
in June 1555 and he had not /bund enough time to consolidate his 
power in India. Evcry'thing was still unsettled. The position of 
.Akbar was so very shaky that he was advised by all except Bairam 
Khan to leave India and retire to Kabul. 

It is true that Sikandar Sur had been defeated by Humayun, 
l>ut it is also true that his power had not been crushed. He was still 
at large in the Punjab. He retained his pretensions to be the King 
of Delhi and the Punjab. In the Eastern Provinces, the Afghans 
were strong under their King Mohammad Shah Abdali. Abdali’s 
minister, Hemu, possess^ a large Army and was determined to 
prevent Akbar from taking possession of the dominion of his father. 

The Rajput princes also possessed considerable strength and 
sitting in their forts, they were formidable enemies of Akbar. The 
important Rajputs princes were those of Mewar, Jesalmir, Bundi 
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and Jodhpur. These Rajput prijiccs had increased ilieir strength 
in the timq of Humayun. They had increased their military strength 
to such an extent that thes' were thinking in terms of figltting against 
the Mughal Empire. 

The States of Gujrat and Malwa had l>ecome independent. 
Their rulers acted in an independent manner and entered into 
diplomatic relations with other countries. Kabul at tliat time was 
under the control of Mirza Hakim » the brother of Akbar. He was 
acting as an independent ruler and was ambitious enough to entertain 
dreams of acquiring the empire of India. Both Sindh and Multan 
were independent and did not owe any allegiance to the rulers of 
Delhi. Likewise, Kashmir was being ruled by an independent Muslim 
ruler. Gondwana at that lime was being ruled by Rani Durgawaii 
in the name of her minor son. The States of Ahmcdnagar, Bijapur, 
Golconda, Bidar, Bcrar and Khandesh were absolutely independent 
and their rulers did hot owe any allegiance to the Sultans of Delhi. 
However, they were involved in continuous wars with the empire of 
Vijayanagar. At that time, the Purtuguese were powerful boili 
in the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf. They had esiblished 
their hold on the Western Coast of India and possessed such impor- 
tant places as Goa, Daman and Diu. 

The Kings were absolute and there was practically no check 
on their authority. The King was assisted by a Wazier or Prime 
Minister whose position varied with the personal equation. In some 
cases, he was an uncontrollable vicegerent and in others only the Chief 
among the Ministers. The various provinces were ruled by the 
nobles and the King or the SulUn was simply their overlord. They 
were absolute within their jurisdiction and exercised all executive 
powers of the State. The King did not interfere in the internal 
affairs of the provinces. Each province had an army of its own 
under its own governor. The King depended partly on the soldiers 
of his nobles and partly on the troops recruited by himself. 

As regards the social life of the people, the Hindus were looked 
down upon. They had to pay such discriminatory taxes as Jizya and 
pilgrim tax. The people in general were steeped in superstitions 
and attached great importance to witchcraft, omens and dreams. 

The economic condition of the people was simply deplorable. 
A famine was raging in full fury and was bringing havoc to the 
people. This was particularly so in the case of Delhi and Agra 
where thousands died of starvation. ** The capital was devastated 
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and nothing remained, but a few houses. An epidemic plague 
ensued and spread through most of ihe cities of Hindustan. 
Multitudes died and men were driven to feed on human flesh, 
parties being formed to seize and cat solitary victims.’' 

Second Battle of Panipat ( 1556 ) : The immediate problem 
facing Akbar was to deal \vith the rising power of Hemu, the Prime 
Minister of Mohammad Shah Abdali of Bengal. On hearing the 
news of the death of Humayun, Hemu marched towards Agra and 
captured the same. Then he moved on to Delhi. Tardi Beg, 
the Mughal Governor, retired from that place and ‘the city fell into 
the hands of Hemu who entered as King Vikramajit. Hemu was 
a man of extraordinary pcrsonaKiy. He was a Baniya by birth and 
started his career as a shopkeeper. By sheer dint of hard work 
and honesty of purpose, Hemu IxTame a Chaudhry in his own 
circle. This brought him into coiuari with tlie t»ov<*inmorU oHicials 
who introduced liim Into the Court of tlie bultau. Within a short 
period, Hemu won the confidence of his master who employed him 
in different capiciiies. He proved himself to be a great administrator 
and general. No wonder, he became the right hand man of 
Muhammad Shah Adali. He won for him battles and conqurred 
territories. Akbar had to deal with such a shrewd and ambitious 
man. 

Undoubtedly. /Vkbar was in a desperate position. The 
expulsion of Tardi Beg added to the fears of the followers of Akbar. 
Inspiio of that, he accepted the advice of Bairam Khan and decided 
to give battle to Hemu. In order to create an impression on his 
followers, Tardi Beg was executed. The armies of Hemu and 
Akbar met on the historic battlefield of Panipat in November 
1556. At that lime, a severe famine was going on at Delhi and in 
the neighbouring territor>*. To begin with, Hemu seemed to carry 
the day. However, he was struck in the e>e by an arrow and he 
became unconscious. This was a turning point in the battle. The 
leaderless Afghan army fled away and 1500 war-elephants and 
other booty fell into the hands of Akbar and Bairam Khan. Hemu 
was captured and brought before Akbar and Bairam Khan. 
According to Smith, Akbar “ smote the prisoner on the neck.” 

The second battle of Panipat was of far-reaching importance. 
The Mughals got a decisive victory over the Afghans. The Afghan 
pretensions to the sovereignty of India were gone once for all. Delhi 
and Agra were occupied. 
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Submission of Sikander Sur (1357) : Sikaodcr Sur liad 
retired to the Siwalik Hills and Bairam Khan sent his forces tliere. 
The former shut himself in the hill-fortress of Mankot, The fori 
was besieged and the siege continued for six months. Sikander 
Sur sued for peace. He surrendered the fort. He was given a 
Jagir and his son was otherwise provided. 

In 1557, Muhammad Shah Abdali died as a result of his 
conflict with the ruler of Bengal. Thus, another antagonist of Akbar 
was disposed of without any effort on his part. 

Bairam Khan: Bairam Khan was a native of Badakshan 
and professed the Shia religion. He served faithfully both Humayun 
and Akbar. He fought in the battle of Kanauj in 1540 and was 
taken a prisoner. However, he managed to ^cape and joirted 
Humayun in his wanderings. He accompanied him to Persia 
and there exercised his own influence to get for Humayun the support 
of the ruler of that country. He was with Humayun when the latter 
conquered Kabul, Qandhar and later on the Punjab, Delhi and 
Agra. , 

It has already been pointed out that when Humayun died, 
Bairam Khan and Akbar were in the Punjab pursuing Sikandar 
Sur who was still not crushed. Akbar, a young man of 14, was in a 
very difficult situation. His followers advised him to retire to Kabul 
and from there attempt once again the conquest of India. However, 
it was Bairam Khan who opposed the idea and insisted upon giving 
battle to Hemu who had already occupied Agra and Delhi. The 
credit of winning the second Baltic of Panipat goes In a large measure 
lo Bairam Khan. He may be accused of the execution of TardI 
Beg but expediency required such an action to strike terror into the 
hearts of the traitors and cowards amongst the Mughal officials. 
He was also responsible for the execution of Hemu and hb father. 

AAcr the Battle of Panipat, Bairam Khan, by virtue of his 
wisdom, age and experience, was able to acquire conridcrable 
influence over Akbar and became virtually the ruler of the country 
^155^^1560). In this position, he continued the work of conquest. 
He conquered Gwalior and Jaunpur but failed in the case of 
Ranthamborc. He also did not succeed in his designs on Malwa. 

However, Bairam Khan did not remain in power for long. 
He fell in 1560 and hb fall was due to many causes. He appointed 
Sheikh Gadai as Sadr-i^adur. As the Sheikh was a Shia, hb 
appointment was resented by the Sunni Muslims who were in a 
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niajoriiy in India. The Sheikh was exempted from the ceremony 
nf honia.i'e. He was given precedence over the Ulama and the 
Say y ids. He was given the authority to endorse the decrees with 
hh seal. All this created a lot of lieart-burning. Sheikh Gadai 
became the Urget of attack. 

Bairam Khan showered favours on hb friends and followers. 
The titles of Sultan and Khan were given by him to his own menial 
ser\anis and this was resented b)* the Muslim nobility. The title of 
Panchhazari was given by him to his own favourites and the 
claims of others were not considered. He adopted a discriminatory 
attitude in the punishment of the offenders. He severely dealt with 
tfic servants of the royal household but let off the servanu of his own 
household. He ordered the execution of the elephant-driver of 
Akbar without any cause. 

riicre was also a suspicion that Bairam Khan was plotting to 
place on the throne Ah<lu\ Qasim. a son of Kamran. This was 
considered to be the height of disloyalty which could not be ignored. 

Bairam Khan was a Shia and his authority was resented by 
the Mughal nobles who w'ere all Sunnis. They w'ould like to pull 
him down from his high position. The execution of Tardi Beg 
created the feeling that Bairam Khan would not mind disposing of 
any nol>le, howsoever high he may be. This created a feeling of 
awe and terror in their minds and their personal safety demanded 
the removal of Bairam Khan. 

Bairam Khan did not try to win o\*er the nobles of the court. 
On the other hand, he was thoroughly unpopular. “ His disposi- 
tion was arbitrary, haughty and jealous and he could not easily 
tolerate the presence of possible rivak near his young master.” 

As Akbar began to grow in yean, he made up hb mind to 
take over the administration into hb own hands. Bairam Khan 
did not seem to like the idea and did not behave in a happy way. 
This ntade Akbar impatient. There were also palace intrigues. 
Hamida Banu, the mother of Akbar, Maham Anaga, Adham Khan 
and Shahab-ud-Din, Governor of Delhi, hated Bairam Khan and 
plotted to remove him. A conspiracy was hatched. Akbar went 
to Delhi to see his mother who was reported to be ill. It was at 
Delhi that Akbar wrote to Bairam Khan that he had decided to 
take into his own hands the reins of the government and therefore 
the latter should retire to Mecca. He also offered him a Jagir for 
his maintenance. Although Bairam Khan was advised by hb 
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fbllovk’Cl's to revolt, he refused to do so and submitited. Unfortu- 
nately, Pir Muhammad, a person whom Bairam Khan detested, 
was sent to hasten the departure of Bairam Khan from India to 
Mecca. This was not liked by Bairam Khan and he revolted. 
However, he was defeated and begged forgiveness. I'hat was 
generously given by Akbar who received Bairam Khan “ with the 
most princely grace and presented him with a splendid robe of 
honour,'’ Bairam Khan was allowed to proceed to Mecca with 
dignity. Unfortunately, he was murdered by an Afghaii in 
Gujrat. His camp was plundred but his young son, Abdur 
Rahim, was saved. Later on, he rose to the position of Khani- 
Khanan and married a daughter of Prince Daniyal. 

Dr. Smith has made the following observations on Bairam 
Khan : “Th? story of the transactions leading up to the fall and death 
of Bairam Khan leaves an unpleasant taste. It seems to be clear 
that the intriguers who surrounded and controlled the young Padshah 
were resolved to get rid of the Protector at any cost, and that they 
deliberately forced him into rebellion in order to ensure his desiriic- 
tion. For a long time he steadily resisted the advice of Shaikh Gadai 
and others who counselled open opposition, and if his enemies had 
abstained from the outrage of deputing Pir Muhammad to pack him 
olf as quickly as possible to Mecca, he would apparently have sub- 
mitted to hb Sovereign's will, as hb modren representative, Bismarck, 
submitted to William II, that b to say, relucuntly, but as a matter 
of both necessity and duty. Bairam Khan obviomly was only a 
half-hearted rebel, and was glad to be captured. Even Abu-l-FazI, 
who made the most of the Protector's faults, and could hardly find 
language emphatic enough to express hb serue of the alleged merits 
of Maham Anaga and Pir Muhammad, was constrained to admit 
that Bairam Khan was in reality a good man, and of excellent 
qualities." The courtly chronicler ascribes hb deviations from the 
narrow path of rectitude to hb association with evil advisers and his 
inordinate appetite for flattery. As a matter of fact, Bairam Khan, 
although mbled sometimes by hb partiality Ibr Shi a co-religionbts, 
chose hb instruments tar better than Maham Anaga chose hers 
during her brief tenure of power, He had the nerve needed to punish 
the traitor Tardi Beg, and so to save hb master's cause. It is true 
that he made a mistake in giving hb confidence at first to Pir 
Muhaitunad, but when he discovered the man's ingratitude and 
baseness he had no heiiutlon in dbrniasing him. 
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** Boili Humayun and Akbar owed their recovery of the throne 
to Bairam Khan, and the obligations of gratitude required that when 
ilie lime came for Akbar to lake the reins into his own hands the 
demission of his faithful charioteer should be effected as gently as 
possible. But the man) enemies of Bairam Khan were not in a 
humour to make his exit eas)'. If the\' could have had their way 
unobstructed, they would certainly have put him to death. The 
generosity of his reception after the failure of his rebellion may be 
fairly attributed to young Akbar himself, who had had little to do 
tvith the prcNious transactions, for which Maham Anaga was res» 
ponsible, as her paneg>Tist Abul FazI expressly affirms ” (Akbar, 
The Great Mogul, PP, 47-48). 

Petticoat Government (1561^); After the fall of Bairam 
Khan in 1560, .Akbar came under the influence of Maham Anga, 
his foster-mother. According to Dr. Smith, Akbar threw off the 
yoke of Bairam Khan only to be brought under the “ monstrous 
regime of unscruplous women.’* Maham Anga proved to be un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in her. She did not care for the interests 
of the country but merely favoured for worthless favourites. This 
point of view is not accepted by Indian historians. It is pointed 
out that if Maham Anaga had been all powerful, she would certainly 
have helped her own son, Ad ham Khan, who had distinguished 
himself as a great general. Not only Adham Khan was not favoured, 
even the great influence of his mother could not save his liie. 

Adham Khan: In 1561, Adham Khan was sent to subdue 
Baz Bahadur, an Afghan, who had captured Malwa. Adham Khan 
was assisted by Pir Mohammad. He was able to defeat Baz Bahadur 
near Sarangpur. Unfortunately, he did not send the spoils of the 
conquest to the Emperor. Adham Khan tried to take possession of 
Baz Bahadur’s Hindu mistress named Rupmati. She killed herself 
by taking poison. Akbar did not approve of the attitude of Adham 
Khan in retaining the spoils. He left Agra and reached Malwa by 
forced marches. He took Adham Khan by surprise. He siezed the 
spoils and removed Adham Khan from his office. Pir Mohammad 
was appointed in hb place. However, Baz Bahadur took advantage 
of the weak Government of Pir Mohammad and reconquered Malwa. 
Abdulla Khan Uzbeg defeated him and Baz Bahadur entered the 
Mughal service. 

Adham Khan was the victim of a miscalculation. He wrongly 
counted upon the influence of his mother over Akbar. Adham 
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Khan scabbed Shams-ud-Din, the Minister of Akbar in (he Royal 
palace. This was too much for Akbar. 1( is stated (hat he rushed 
to the spot and gave a blow to .\dham Khan witli his fisi and 
knocked him down to the ground. Adliam Khan was seized atul 
thrown headlong from the terrace of the palace \Nijerc tiic muitlev 
had taken place. This liappened in May lj(>2. 

Uzbeg rebellion (1564-7) : Abdulla Khan Uzl)eg was one 
of the trusted officers of Akbar. It was he who was respoiisilile ft>r 
lire conquest of Malwa from Baz Bahadur. Howe\'cr, he j'cs’ulicci 
against Akbar in July 1564. He was joined by other Uzbeg nufilcs, 
The rebellion became formidable. .\Jd>ar marched against him 
and Abdulla Khan Uzbeg was forced to retire to Gujrat. L'ltima- 
telVf he went to Jaunpur where he joined hands with another Uzbeg 
chief named Khan Zaman. According to Dr. Smith, Akbar was 
considered to favour the Persian officers between whom and the 
Uzbeg chiefs intense jealously existed.** The Uzl>egs suspected that 
Akbar hated their entire race and w^as bent upon reducing tliem t<i 
a subordinate position. The result was that many of them joined 
the movement against Akbar. Khan Zaman or Ali ^uli Khan 
who itad rendered meritorious service in the second l)att)c of 
Panipat also revolted in 1565. Asaf Khan who had distinguished 
himself in the campaigns against Bundclkhand and Gondvvana, 
also threw in his lot with the rebels. The trouble continued for a 
long time. The Mughal forces which were sent against Khan Zaman 
were defeated in 1565. Thereupon, Akbar himself took the field in 
person. Although the rebels made a show of submission, the matter 
did not end there. Akbar had to suspend his operations against the 
Uzbegs on account of the activities of Hakim Mirza, his brother. 
After dealing with his brother, Akbar crossed the swollen Ganges in 
May 1567 at night and attacked the rebels early in the morning. 
There was bitter fighting. Khan Zaman was killed. Bahadur 
Khan, his brother, was taken prisoner and executed. It is evident 
that the rebellion was crushed through the bravery and prompt 
of Akbar. 

Wars and conquests of Akbar: Akbar was a great general 

and conqueror. No wonder, he spent practically the whole of his 

life in making war? and adding to his territories. It has already been 

pointed out that he defeated Hemu in the second battle of Panipat 

in 1556. In 1561, .Adham Khan was sent to Malwa to subdue Baz 

% 

Bahadur, an Afghan, who had taken possession of that territory. 
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After defeating Bar. Bahadur, Adham Khan adopted a defiant attitude. 
The result was that AW>ar himself went to Malwa and took Adham 
Khan by surprise. 'TCucruilla Khan was removed from his office and 
Pir Mohammad was appointed in his place as the Governor of Malwa. 
Ba/ Bahadur look advantage of (he weak Government of Pir 
Mohammad and reconquered Malwa. Akbar sen^ Abdulla Khan 
Uzbeg svho recf>vered Nfalw'a from Ba?. Bahadur, y 

Conquest of Gondwana : Gondwana was conquered' in 1564. 
Gondwana was being ruled by Rani Dur^awati who was a very 
spirited lady. .According to Abul Fazl, Dut^awati ruled her country 
with wisdom and ability. She delighted in hunting and bringing 
down wild animats with her own gun. She was acting as regent 
of liei* minor son. Without any cause or justification, Asaf Khan, 
Governor of Kara, maiched against Durgawaii. She defended her 
lerriioty bravely, She was out numbered and defeated in a battle 
between Garb and Mandal in the modern Jubbulporc District. She 
died fighting in the battlefield. Her country w*as devastated and a lot 
of booty fell into the hands of the Mughals. Bir Xarayan, the young 
son of Durgaw'ati, also died fighting in the defence of his country. 

Wars against Rajputs : .Akbar follo^ved a policy of recon- 
ciliation with the Rajputs. Some of the Rajput princes entered into 
matrimonial alliances w'iih him. Akbar married in 1562 the eledest 
daughter ofRaja Bihar Malofjaipur. In 1570, he married princesses 
from Bikaner and Jaisalmcr. In 1584, Prince Salim was married to the 
daughter ofRaja Bhagwan Das, However, Mewar defied the might of 
Akbar, Consequently, Akbar made up his mind to march against 
Chitor, and this he did in October 1567. Rana Udai Singh w*as the 
head of the Mewar slate at that time. He was the posthumous child of 
Rana Sanga. Udai Singh was an unworthy descendant of the house 
of Bapa Rawal. According to Todd, “ He had not one quality of 
a sovereign and wanting martial valour, the common heritage of 
his race, he was destitute of all. AVcll had it been for Mewar had the 
poniard fulfilled its intentions ; and had the annals never recorded 
the name of Udai Singh in the catal<^ue of her princes.” 

Udai Singh had not the guts to face Akbar and he retired 
from Chitor to thp mountains leaving the defence of the country 
into the hands of Jaimal. The siege of Chitor was a long one. The 
Rajputs put up a stiff resistance. All the attacks of the Mughab 
were repulsed. Consequently, Akbar decided to proceed by a 
regular sap and mine method. Two Sabats or covered approaches 
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to the wall were built. The intention was to hUnv np a <>1 

the fort by means of gunpcnvclcr. However, one the tnii os 
exploded earlier and was respondble for geeat dcMvuoiion. A in w 
work was started under the Joint supervision of Ka^irn Kluin and 
Todar Mai. A breach Vkas made in the walls of the l<n'i. In 
February 1568, Jaimal was snper\'Uing tlie lepair <»f <»ne <»f iIujm' 
breaches. Akbar saw and shot liim dead vvitfi his own " As 

usual in India, the fall of the commander decideil the faK* nf tin' 
garrison.’* The Rajputs performed the Jauhar ceremony and alier 
killing their women and children, they fell upon the enemy. Ahoni 
8,000 Rajput warriors perished. Chitor fetl into the liands of ilu: 
Mughals in February 1568. 

AAer Chitor came the turn of Randvambore which was tin* 
stronghold of the Hara section of Chauhans. It was consklererl to 
be impregnable in Rajasthan. Akbar started against Ranthamboic 
in December 1568 and reached the scene of action in Febrnarv 156*). 
The Klughals were able to 6x their guns at the top of aiunher hill 
near the fort of Ranthamlx>re. The lire of the Mughal guns was loo 
much for the fort of Ranihambore. Siirjana Hara. the ruler <if 
Ranihamborc, felt that it was impossible to hold the fort any longer, 
Through the good offices of Bhagwan Das and Man Singh, Surjana 
Hara sent his two sons, Duda and Bhoja to Akbar. The latter 
accepted the surrender and treated the young princes with great 
courtesy. Surjana Hara wailed upon Akbar and handed over the 
keys of the fort of Ranthambore to Akbai*. He also entered the 
Mughal service and was appointed a Qiladar of Garhkaniak. 
Later on, he was appointed the Governor of Banaras. 

In 1568, Kalinjar was captured. Akbar .sent Manjanu Khan 
Qac)shal to capture the fort of Kalinjar in Biindelkliand. When 
the ruler of Kalinjar got the news of the surrender of Randiamhorc 
and Chittor, he himself surrendered in August 1569. The capture 
of Kalinjar was of great military importance to Akbar on account 
of its position in Northern India. 

Chandra Sen, the son of Raja Mai Deo of Jodhpur, waited 
upon Akbar at .Nagor. However, this friendship did not last long. 
Chandra Sen afterwards defied the authority of Akbar and retired 
to the hill fort of Siwana. Jodhpur was attacked and given over 
to Rai Singh of Bikaner. Kalyan MaJ, the father of Rai Singh also 
paid homage .to Akbar. Akbar married Kalyan Mai’s daughter. 

Udai Singh died in 1572 and he was succeeded by Maharana 
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Pi aiap. Soon after his accession to the throne, Maharana Pratap 
made up his mind to get back Chi tor from the Mughals and vindicate 
(he Ixonour of the Rajputs. Many a time, he remarked in sorrow 


lhai if Udai Singh had not intervened between him and Rana Sanga, 
no 'I'urk would have given laws to Raj pu tan a. He followed the 
tradition of his family that “ the son of Bapa Rawal should bow the 
Iicad to no moitil man.’* No wonder, he set aside all the offers on 
the part of Akbar and his associates. This bravest of the brave 
among the Rajputs carried on an unequal struggle for a quarter of a 
century. It is true that there was no comparison between his 
resources and tlvjse of the Mughals, but when a hght is for the sake of 
principlcK, no1)ody cares to think of the chances of success or failure. 

According to .'\bul Fa 7.1, Maharana Pratap was arrogant, 
presumptuous, deceitful, and disobedient. Evidently, Ab((l Fazl 
could not 1>e cxpecie<] to speak highly of a man who carried on war 
against .’\kl>ar all his life. However, according to Dr. Smith, 
Maharana Pra tap’s ” patriotism w'as his oflence Akbar had won 
over most of the Rajput chieftains by his astute policy and could 
not endure the independent altitude assumed by the Rana who 
must be broken if he would not bend like his fellows.” 

There is a story given in Rajput chronicles regarding the quarrel 
))e(w'cen Man Singh and Maharana Pratap. It is stated that once 
upon a time Raja Man Singh desired to have an interview with 
Maharana Pratap on the banks of the Udai Sagar Lake. A feast 
was arranged in his honour but Maharana Pratap did not attend it. 
Understanding the cause of Pratap’s absence, Man Singh remarked 
thus ” If the Rana refuses to put a plate before me who will ? ” 


Maharana Pratap expressed his inability to do so on the ground 
iliat he W'as not prepared to eat with a person who had married 
his sister to a Muslim. This was too much for Raja Man Singh and 
he left the table with the following remark : ” It was for the preser- 

vation of your honour that we sacrificed our own and gave our sisters 
and daughters to the Turk ; but abide in peril, if such be your l esolve, 
for this country shall not hold you.** When Raja Man Singh was 
leaving, Maharana Pratap appeared on the scene, and Raja Man 
Singh addressed the following words to him : ** If I do not humble 
your pride my name is not Man.** The only reply of Maharana 
Pratap was that he would be happy to meet him on all occasions. 

Akbar could not put up with the attitude of Maharana Pratap 
and decided to crush him. The first battle between Pratap and the 
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Mughals was fought n^ar the Pass of Haldi Ghai in 1576 and 
Maharana Pratap was defeated. The Mughal troops were comm- 
manded by Raj Man Singh and he was assisted by Asaf Khan. The 
Maharana guarded the Pass of Haldi Ghat with his 3,CKK) horsemen. 
The battle of Haldighat was a ferocious one. It was a hand to Itand 
fight from moining till mid>day. Maharana Pratap was at his l)est. 
However, he got a serious wound and retired into the hills. The 
victors were loo exhausted to pursue him. Next day, the Mughals 
reached Gogunda. Thus the Mughals got a complete victory. 

According to Badaoni, Akbar was not pleased with Man Singh 
on the ground that the latter did not pursue the Rana and also did 
not allow the troops to plunder the territory of Maharana Pratap. 
Akbar recalled Man Singh, Asaf Khan and Qaai Khan and excluded 
them from the court for some time. According to Abut Fazl, 
Tricksters and time-servers suggested to the Royal ear that there 
has been slackness in extirpating the wretch, and the oflicers were 
ready incurring the king's displeasure. But His Majesty understood 
the truth and attached little value to what the back^biters told him.'* 
According to Nizam*ud«Din, Akbar was displeased on account of 
the fact that Pratap's territory was not allowed to be plundered by 
the troops. 

Inspile of his defeat in the battle of Haldighat, Maharana 
Pratap perservered in his determination to win back his territory 
from the Mughals. Inspite of the heavy odds, Pratap was able to 
recover alt Mewar except Chitor, Ajmer and Mandalgarh. Maharana 
Pratap had to suffer innumerable difficulties but he did not give up 
heart. The whole of Rajasthan resounded with the fame of Pratap. 
It is stated that even Akbar himself talked highly of Pratap. 

However, this great Rajput general died in 1597. He was 
worn out both in body and mind. It is stated that Maharana Pratap 
was unhappy at the time of his death. When he was asked the cause 
of his sorrow at that time, Maharana Pratap remarked thus: It 

(my soul) lingered for some consolatory pledge that his country 
should not be abandoned to the Turk." Maharana Pratap feared 
that his sheds will give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus generating 
the love of ease. Luxury with all its concomiunis will ensue and 
the independence of Mew'ar will be sacrificed. It is stated that 
Amar Singh and his nobles gave a promise to Pratap that they will 
carry on his mission afler his death. It was then that Pratap got 
some satisfaction and died* in peace. 
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ilio death of hi« father in 1597, Amar Singh carried on the 
w.ti <i>>ainst ihc Mu.!»lials. The latter took the olfensive once again 
if I I M)f) dtid Raja Man Singh and Prince Salim were sent to invade 
Mcwai. A mar Singh was defeated and his country was devastated 
))y the Mughal troops. The war had to be stopped because Man 
Singh had to leave for Bengal where Usman Khan had revolted. 
The bad health of Akbar did not allow him to invade Mewar once 
again. 

Conquest of Gujrat j According to Smith, “ The conquest 
of Giijrat marks an important epoch in Akbar*s history.** There 
were man)* reasons which actuated Akbar to conquer Gujrat. 
Huinayun liad occupied it in 1536 and Akbar could claim Gujrat as 
a lost province of the Mughal Empire. However, the wealth and 
maritime commerce of Gujrat were enough temptations for Akbar to 
annex that province. Muzzafar Shah HI, the ruler of Gujrat, hadprac* 
tically no authority over his powerful vassals. One of his nobles 
called Itimad Khan invited Akbar to interfere into the affairs of 
Onjrat. Akbar reached Ahmedabad in November 1572. MuzalTar 
Shalt did not offer any resistance and submitted before Akbar. 
After making the necessary arrangements for administrative purposes, 
Akbar retired to Fatehpur Sikri. Akbar had hardly reached his destina- 
tion whcp'he heard of the trouble in Gujrat once again. Akbar rushed 
Ijack to Gujrat and it is stated that he completed a journey of 600 
miles in 9 days. It was a marvellous feat of endurance. Akbar won 
a decisive victory in September 1573. A fe^* more expeditions had 
to be undertaken before Gujrat was completely subdued and annexed 
in 1584. 

The annexation of Gujrat was of great advantage. The Mughals 
got free access to the sea. The conquest ofGujrat brought the Mughals 
into touch with the Portuguese. Raja Todar Mai made his first 
j'cvenue settlement in Gujrat. According to Kennedy, ** Gujrat was 
used as a Jumping off point for invasions of the Deccan.** 

Conquest of Bengal : Daud Khan was the Afghan ruler of 
Bengal. He was the son ofSulaiman who had founded a new dynasty 
in Bengal in 1564. Sulaiman rect^nised the supremacy of Akbar 
and continued to live on terms of friendship. Daud succeeded 
his father in 1572. He was a rash and head^rong youth who had great 
confidence in the military resources of Bengal. Daud annoyed Akbar 
by capturing the fort of Zaanania. Akbar sent orders to the Governor 
of Jaunpur to teach a lesson to Da^id. As the Governor was 
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not successful against Daud> Akbar deputed Todar Mai to 

do the needful in the matter. It was due to the ceaseless cfToris 

of Raja Todar Mai that Bengal was added to the Mughal Empire 

between 1576 and 1580. When the Afghans revolted once again in 

favour of Hakim Mirza, brother of Akbar, Man Singh reconquered 

the country in 1592. 

* 

Axmexatioti of Kabul (1565) : So long as Hakim Mirza 
lived, Kabul remained in his possession. Akbar did nothing to deprive 
him of that territory*. In 1579-80, Hakim Mirza tried to raptuie 
the Punjab. Akbar himself rushed from Bengal to meet the daiu’ev. 
However, Hakim Mirza ran away to Kabul at the approach of the 
Mughal troops. Hakim Mirza was pursued by Prince Murad but 
all the same he was allowed to retain Kabul for the rest of his life. 
When Hakim Mirza died in 1585, the province of Kabul was annexed 
to the Mughal Empire and Man Singh was appointed as its Governor. 
It was a difficult task to control the Afghans. In 1586, Raja Birbal 
was killed. The Mughal troops suffered heavy losses and retreated 
with great difficulty. 

Conquest of Kashmir (1586-7) : Vusuf Shah was the ruler 
of Kashmir. He committed great cruellies on liis Hindu subjects. 
This gave Akbar an excuse for interfering into the affairs of Kashmir. 
Raja Bhagwas Das was sent wiih 5,000 men to conquer Kashmir. 
Inspite of the difficulties on the way, Raja Bhagwan Das pei'se\'cred 
in his task and forced the ruler of Kashmir to surrender. T)ie son 
of Yusuf Shah escaped and he continued the struggle for some time. 
However, he loo was defeated and forced to surrender. Kashmir was 
annexed and made a part of the province of Kabul. Akbar visited 
Kashmir in 1589. Yusuf Shah and his son got Jagirs and were made 
Mansabdars. 

Conquest of Sind (1591) : It Is true that Akbar subdued 
Bhakkar in 1574 but a large part of Southern Sind was still to be 
conquered. Akbar atuched great Importance to the conquest of 
Sind because its possession was expected to help Akbar in the conquest 
of Qandhar. In 1590, Mirza Abdur Rahim was appointed the 
Governor of Multan and was instructed to take over the work of the 
conquest of Sind. Mirza Jani Beg was the ruler. After two battles, 
Mirza Jani Beg surrendered. On account of the recommendation of 
Abdur Rahim, J ani Beg was given a very good treatment. 

Goaqoeat of Q,andbar (1595) ; Akbar was desirous of 
capturing ^^andhar. At this time, the Shah of Persia was in a great 
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(lillicaliy on account of the activities of the Turks and the Uzbcgs. 
Akbar tciok advantage of the other pre-occupations of the Shah of 
Persia and sent an expedition to conquer Qandhar. The work 
started in 1590 but it was accomplished in 1595 when Q,andhar 
was annexed to the Mughal Empire. Undoubtedly, the conquest of 
Qandfiar was a master-stroke of diplomacy on the part of Akbar. 
Without spoiling his relations with the Shah of Persia, Akbar was able 
to acquire Qandhar. 

Conquest of Ahmednagar. — After completing the conquest 
of Northern India, Akbar diverted his attention toward the 
Deccan. .To begin with, he sent political missions to induce the 
rulers of the Deccan States to accept his suzerainty. However, he was 
unsuccessful in that mission. This forced Akbar to follow the path 
of war. Ahmednagar was the first to be attacked. Abdur Rahim and 
Prince Murad were sent in 1595. At that time, Chand Sultana was 
acting as the regent on behalf of her nephew. She boldly defended 
the city of Ahmednagar and behaved like a great general. It is stated 
that she appeared on the ramparts of the city in full armour and with 
drawn sword to encourage her troops. Moreover, Prince Murad and 
Abdur Rahim did not see eye to eye with each other and consequently 
their campaign was not a success. The Mughals made peace and 
contented themselves with the acquisition of Berar alone. Thus the 
first campaign against Ahmednagar ended in 1596. However, peace 
did not last long. There arose internal dissensions in Ahmednagar 
and the result was that Ghand Sultana was murdered. Moreover, 
the Government of Ahmednagar did not keep its word with the Mughal 
Government and tried to recover Berar. A battle was fought in 
February 1596 at Ashthi and both the parties claimed victory for them- 
selves. Occasional fights continued. Akbar decided to take the 
command in person. In 1600, he occupied Burhanpur and sent 
Prince Danyial with Abdur Rahim, Khani Khanan, to- conquer 
Ahmednagar. The Mugal troops did not find much difficulty in their 
way. About 15,000 of the garrison were put to the sword and 
Ahmednagar was annexed to the Mughal Empire. 

Asargarh : Akbar decided to capture the fort of Asirgarh. 
Asirgarh was well defended. It was considered to be ** one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world at that time.** The siege of Asirgarh 
continued for about 6 months and the Mughals did not make much, 
headway. At that time, the news of S alim ’s rebellion arrived. Thus, 
Akbar was forced to have recoune to treachery, Bahadur was per- 
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suadcd to come to the camp of Akbar for the purpose of negotiations, 
and was detained there. The siege was pushed up with great vigour 
but tnspite of that the garrison held out. It was in January IGOl 
that “the gates were opened by golden keys, or in other ^s’ovds Akbav 
corrupted the Khandesh officers by heavy payments.'* Thus it was that 
the fort of Asirgarh fell into the hands of the Mughals in 1601. 

Akbar as founder of Mughal Empire : A question lias some* 
times been raised as to who was the real founder of the Mughal 
Empire in India. It goes without saying that Babar laid the founda- 
tions of the Mughal Empire in India by defeating Ibrahim Lodi in 
1526 at the hrst battle of Panipat. According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, 
“ The battle of Panipat placed the Empire of Delhi in Babar's hands. 
The powers of he Lodi dynasty were shattered to pieces and the soverei- 
gnty of Hindustan passed to the Chugtai Turks.’* Babar may be 
called the founder of the Mughal Empire because he destroyed the 
Lodi dynasty and laid the foundations of the Mughal Empire on its 
ruins. In 1527, he defeated the Rajput confederacy under Ran a 
Sanga in the battle of Kanwaha. According to Rushbrooke Williams* 
the battle of Kanwaha put the Mughal Empire of India on a firm 
footing. In 1528, Babar subdued Medni Rao and captured the fort of 
Chanderi. In 1529, Babar defeated Mohammad Lodi, brother of 
Ibrahim Lodi, in the battle of Ghogra. If Babar had lived longer, he 
would certainly have consolidated his Empire and there would ha\'e 
be^ no scope for the revival of the Afghans. The early death of 
Babar leR the work incomplete and consequently the spade — work 
done by him came to nothing. 

Humayun succeeded to the throne in 1530 but he was defeated 
in the battle of Kanauj in 1540 by Sher Shah Sur and driven from 
Agra and Delhi. Thus, the Empire (bunded by Babar was destroyed. 
However, Humayun won back Kandhar, Kabul, the Punjab and Delhi 
and Agra before hU death in 1 556. In this case also, the sudden death 
of Humayun left the Mughal position in India insecure. No wonder, 
Akbar succeeded to a shaky throne. Soon after his succession to the 
throne in 1556, he4icard the news thatTardi Beg, the Mughal Governor 
of Agra and Delhi, was turned out by Hemu. Akbar’s position in the 
Punjab where he was at the time of his lather’s death, was very insecure. 
Sikandar Sur was still at large in the Punjab. He was a potential foe. 
Thus it is evident that Akbar inherited nothing of the Mughal Empire 
founded by 'Babar. It has already been pointed out at the beginning 
of this Chapter that in 1556, India was a congeries of independent 
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.Slates and there \>'as no paramount po\v*cr in the country. Akbar 
liacl to begin from a scratch. He won back Delhi and Agra after the 
second liaitle of Panipat. Sikandar Sur was pursued and he ultimately 
sii iron de red and Akbar's control was thereby established in 
the Punjab. Gwalior and Jaunpur were conquered in 1557. Malwa 
was conquered in 1.560. Gondwana was conquered in 1564. Chitor 
was captured in 1.568. Maharana Pratap was defeated in the battle 
of Ha Id i ghat in 1576. Gujrat was hnally annexed in 1584. Bengal 
gave trouble for some lime but was hnally conquered in 1592. Kabul 
was annexed in 1585. Kashmir was conquered in 1586. Sind was 
conquered in 1591. Kandhar was annexed in 1595. Ahmcdnagar 
was conquered in 1600 and Asirgarh was conquered in 1601. It was 
this Empire created by (he valour and statesmanship of Akbar that is 
the en\')’ of the historians. Xo wonder, Akbar is called the real 
founder of the Mughal Empire in Inda. 

Rajput policy of Akbar : Akbar is famous for his Rajput 
policy. He opened a new chapter in this direction. The Rajputs 
were the leaders of the Hindus in the military field a nd they were 
well-kn ow n for t^teir braver y. No wonder, Akbar, who wanted to 
found his Empire on the willing cooperation of the Hindus, decided 
to win over the Rajputs. Many Rajputs were taken into the Mughal 
service. Many were created Mansabdars. Thejizya was abolished. 
Pilgrimage tax was also abolished. Everything was done to remove 
the fcelina among the Rajputs that they were being discriminated 
against.'vdc was this policy of reconciliation towards the Hindus in 
general, and the Rajputs in particular which enabled Akbar to conquer 
the whole of Northern India ^nd a part of the Deccan. 

In 1562, Akbar married the eldest daughter of Raja Bihar Mai 
of Jaipur. As a result of this marriage, Akbar took Raja Bhagwan 
Singh and Man Singh into the Mughal service. Both of them occupied 
offices of trust and responsibility. They helped Akbar in many 
wars. They were entrusted with the most difficult jobs by Akbar . In 
1584, Akbar married Prince Salim to the daughter of Raja Bhagwan 
Das. In 1570, Akbar married Rajput princesses from Bikaner ^nd 

^ ^ IrT this way, Akbar was able to win over most of the Rajput 

states in Rajputana. However, the state of Mewar defied the might 
at^khar. Consequently, Akbar had to march against Chitor. Rana 
Udai Singh left the defence of Chitor into the hands of Jaimal. 
There was a lengthy siege anid in 1568, Chitor was captured. After 
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the death of Udai Singh in 1572, Maharana Pratap became the ruler 
of Mewar. He continued an u nequal jlriigglc feu- a quarli^ of a 
century. In 1576, he was defeated in the battle of Haldighat. 
T n<pi>r ^of thU defeat, he continued the struggle and was uhimately 
successful in recovering the whole of Mewar except Clut<»r, Ajrner 
and Mandalgarh. Maharana Pratap died in 1597. He was sti receded 
by Amar Singh, who continued the struggle against the Miiglials 
even in the reign of Jahangir. It is to be noted tliat in his light against 
Mewar, Akbar was helped by Man Singh and other Rajput priiurs 
and generals. Thus, by a policy of conciliation, Akbar was able to 
win over the affection of the Rajpt^s and thereby solidify the founda- 
tions of the Mughal Empire in the country. It was the reversal of 
this policy in the time of Aurangzeb that proved to be undoing of his 
Empire. ' 

Akbar’s policy toward* tke Hindus : Akbar must be given 
credit for initialing a new policy towards the Hindus. It is true that 
there varc certain factors which could have influenced his views Inn the 
fact remains that .Akbar had already embarked upon a policy of re- 
conciliating the Hindus before he came in contact wiil^ other influences. 
The remarkable fact about his policy towards the Hindus was that be 
initiated the policy at a time when there was too much of intolerance 
all-around. The Muslim tradition in India was one of persecuting the 
Hindus and this had happened for centuries. 

As regards the factors that could have influenced Akbar in his 
policy towards the Hindus, his Hindu wives muse liavc played an 
important part. These Hindu wives were allowed to worship openly in 
their palaces and consequently similar toleration could be shown to 
the Hindus all over the country. Akbar himself listened to the teachings 
of the Hindu saints and philosophers. It is true that on previous 
occasions also Muslim rulers had married Hindu wives, but in (hose 
cases marriages had resulted in intolerance and fanaticism. However, 
in the case of Akbar, these marriages revolutioni2ed the whole 
atmosphere. 

Sheikh Mubarak, Abul Fazl and Faizi played an important part 
in the lile of Akbar. They were Sufis and they encouraged Akbar to 
follow a liberal policy in matters of religion. 

Akbar possessed an unusual amount of imagination and initia- 
tive. He possessed an adventurous mind and was prepared to make 
experiments In every field. It was his inquisitive mind that was 
responsible for the religious discussions at the Ibadat Khana at 
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Katehpur Sikri. A$ the discussions progressed, he was struck by the 
spirit of intolerance shown by the leaders of the various faiths. 
“ rhc)', the Mullas, 's'ould call one another fool and heretic.** Again, 
“ one pronounced a thing lawful, another would pronounce the very 
same thing unlawful.” It was this intolerance that was responsible for 
Akbar's desire to find out the truth. 

It is sometimes pointed out that Akbar followed a policy oi 
reconciliation towards the Hindus on account of political reasons. 
Even if this fact is conceded, that does not lake away from the greatness 
of Akbar. His great achic\*cment was that he was able to liberate the 
Mughal state from the domination of the Xlullas. It can be sub* 
Slant iaied by chapter and verse that .\kbar*s policy towards the Hindus 
was intimately connected with his own religious views. 

In 1564, Akbar ai>olished Jizya which w^as levied from the 
Hindus. This was hated by the Hindus because it was a symbol of 
their inferiority and involved a lot of humiliation. When Jizya was 
levied, the Muslims alone were the true citizens of the state, but alter 
its abolition, both Hindus and Muslims became equal citizens of the 
state. 

In 1563, Akbar abolished the pilgrimage tax. He was opposed to 
the policy of taxing people while they were performing their religious 
duties. All restrictions on the building of places of worship were re> 
moved. The result was that a large numl>er of temples were built 
all over the countr>'. Akbar set up a Translation Department for 
translating the religious books of the Hindus into Persion. Its object 
was to set up cultural contacts between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
The knowledge of Hinduism was expected to bring about a better 
understanding between the two religions. In 1603, a Firman was 
issued by which the Christians were allowed to make converts in 
India. Even before this, Akbar had stopped the practice of forcible 
conversion of the people to Islam. As early as 1562, Akbar had stopped 
the practice of converting the prisoners of war to Islam. 

Up to the lime of Akbar, the non*Muslims were excluded from 
all Jobs of responsibility and prestige. The Muslims alone formed the 
governing classes and all high officials were drawn from the Muslim 
community. Akbar threw open doors of office to Hindus and Muslims 
alike. Merit alone was made the test. Todar Mai was appointed 
Finance Minister and for some time he worked as Prime Minister also. 
Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, Todar Mai and Rai Singh were appointed 
the Governors of various provinces. They were ako put in charge of 
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many militan' expeditions. The .‘\ina .'Vkbari mentions 137 Mansalxlars 
of 1,000 and above and out of them were Hindus. A large number 
of Hindus were employed in the Mughal army. Out of the 12 pro- 
vincial Diwans or Finance Ministers appointed in 159-1-5, U were 


Hindus. Formerly, ease.? among the Hindus were dee i tied b\‘ tfie 
Muslim 0,32 is. Akbar appointed Brahman judges to decide ihe case^ 
of the Hindus. .\ very large number of Hindus were employed in the 
Revenue Department of the Mughal Governnicnt. 

Akbar showed great respect for Hindu sentiments. .\s the 
Hindus had great sanctity for cows, the use of beef was forbitltlen. 
Howc\’er, it is wrong to say that the killers of co\>'s were gis'en capital 
punishment. In 1583, Akbar forbade the killing of animals on certain 
days. It is stated that in 1590-1, Akbar prohibited the eating of the 
flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats or sheep, horses and camels. In 1592, 
fishing was prohibited for some time. According to Badaoni, Akbar 
avoided garlic, onion, beef, and association w'ith people witfi beartls. 
Akbar took part in the festivals of the Hindus, Some of those 
festivals were the Rakhi, Di pa wall and Shivratri. Their object was 


merely to conciliate the Hindus w*ithout offending the Muslims. 

Akbar discouraged child marriages and encouraged widow 
remarriages among the Hindus. He prohibited the custom of Suttee 
or the burning of Hindu widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 
It is clear from above that Akbar deliberately followed a policy of 
conciliating the Hindus and thereby winning over their alligance to 
his state. It is a matter of history that the reversal of this policy by 
Aurangzeb was one of the important causes of the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. 

Development of Akbar's religioua view* s Akbar was not 
an orthodox Muslim of the rigid type. His religious views changed 
with the lapse of years. His Hindu wives and their relatives exercised 
a tremendous influence on Akbar. HU associations with Hindu sages 
acted in a similar manner. In 1567, Shaikh Mubarak presented his 
son, Faizi, to Akbar. In 1574, Mubarak presented his younger son, 
Abul Fazl, to Akbar. The father and the sons who were Sufis exercised 
great influence on Akbar in liberalizing his religious views. With 
their help Akbar collected a big library of books on history, religion, 
philosophy and sciences. These books were read out and explained 
to Akbar by Faizi who acted as the librarian. The result of these 
studies was that Akbar became a sceptic in religious matters. He 
started finding some good in ^cry religion. In 1575, a building 
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known as The Ibadat-khana or llic House of Worship was specially 
constructed for discussions on religious matters. Akbar took great 
interest in those religious discussions. Xot only the exponents of 
Islam were invited, but those of Brahmanism, Jainism, Christianity 
and Zoroastrianism were invited. .Akbar addressed the following 
words to those assembled at the debates at the Ibadat-khana: “ My 
sole object, Oh Wise Mu lias ! is to ascertain truth, to And out and 
disclose the principles of genuine religion, and to trace it to the divine 
origin : Take care, therefore, that through the influence of your 
Imman passions you are not induced to conceal the truth : and say 
nothing contrary to the Almighty decrees. If you do, you are res- 
ponsible before God for the consequences of your impiety.** 

Shaikh Makhdum-uUMulk and Shaikh Abdunnabi were the 
leaders of the orthodox parly and Shaik Mubarak, Faizi and Abul- 
Fazl represented the party of the Iree-thinkcrs. Insplte of the best 
efforts of Akbar, (he Mullahs quarrelled among themselves and they 
used abusive language against one another. Badaoni refers to this fact 
in these words : ** The learned men used to draw the sword of the 

tongue on the battlefield of mutual contradiction and opposition, and 
the antagonism of the sects reached such a pitch that they would call 
one another foob or heretics. The controversies used to pass beyond 
the differences of Sunni and Shia, of Hanafi and Shaft, of lawyer and 
divine, and they would attack the very basb of belief.** 

Reference may be made to the exponents of other reigions invited 


by Akbar. The important Brahmans invited by him were Piirshottam 
and Debi. Hira Vijaya Suri, Vijayasen Suri, Bhanuchandra Upadh« 
yaya and Jinachandra expounded the Jain faith to Akbar. Dastur 
Meherjee Ran a expounded the Zoroastrian faith. ChrUtian Fathers 
were invited from Goa to explain Christianity. Akbar also showed 
great regard for the Sikh Gurus and admired the Guru Granth Sahib. 
' Akbar was in favour of weakening the position of the Ulema. 
He would like to combine in himself both political and spiritual powers. 
He read the Khutba from the pulpit of a Fatehpur Mosque. The 
Khutba was* prepared by Faizi and runs thus : — • 

** In the name of Him who gave us sovereignty, 

Who gave us a wbe heart and a strong arm. 

Who guid^ us in equity and justice. 

Who put away from our heart aught but eqtiity : 

Hb praise b beyond the range of our thoughts, 

Exalted be Hb Majesty-^* Allah-u*Akbar !” 
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At the suggestion of Shaikh Mubarak, Akbar decided to become 
Mujtahid. He was to act as the su preme arbiter in _religinus_ niaUers. 
In September, 1579, Shaikh Mubarak produced a document in his 
own handwriting w'hich was drafted in such a way that Akbar l)ecame 
the supreme arbiter in civil and ecclesiastical matters. Akbar was 
to act as the Imam*bAdil or the final imcrpieter of Muslim 
Law. This document was signed by Makhdum-ul-Mulk, Shaikh 
Abdulnabi, Shaikh Mubarak and others. Dr. Smith calls it the 
“infallibility decree*'. The following b the translation of a document 
which is preserved in the text of Badaoni and Nizam-ud-Din : ^ 

“ Whereas Hindostan is now become the centre of security and 
peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of 
people, especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and 
chosen this country for their home. 

“ Now we, the principal Ulama, who are not only wclbverscd 
in the several departmenu of the law and in the principles of juris- 
prudence, and well acquainted with the edicU which rest on reason 
or testimony, but arc also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the veisc of the 
Koran : — 

“ Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who have authority 
among you ** ; and secondly, of the genuine tradition : — 

“ Surely the man who b dearest to God on the day of Judgement 
b the Imam-i-Adil ; whoscever obeys the Amir, obc>’s Thee ; and 
whosoever rebels against him, rebels against Thee.** 

“ And thirdly, of several other proob based on reasoning or 
testimony : and have agreed that the rank of Sultan-i-adil is higher 
in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid. 

“ Further, we declare that the King of the Islapi, Amir of tlie 
Faithful, Shadow of God in the world, Abdul-’ftth Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar, Padshah Ghazi (whose kingdom God perpetuate), 
Is a most just, a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. 

** Should, therefore, in future a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and 
His Majesty, in hb penetrating understanding and clear wisdom be 
inclined to adopt, fi>r the benefit of the nation and as a political ex- 
pedient, any of the conflicting opinions which odst on that point, and 
should bsue a decree to that effect^ 

“ We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation, • 
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“ Funhfi, \N(* declare that should His Majesty think fit to issue 
a new order, we and the nation shall likc>vise be bound by it ; Provided 
alwavs, that such order be not only in accordance %vith some verse of 
the Koran, but also of real benefit to the nation j and further, that 
any opposition on the part of his subjects to such an order passed by 
His Majesty shall involve damnation in the world to come and loss 
of property and religious privileges in this. 

“ This document has been written with honest intentions, for 
the glory of God and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by 
us, the principal Ulama and lawyers, in the month of Rajab in the year 
nine hundred and eighty-seven (987)**. 

According to Dr. Smith, the above document “ assured to 
Akbar, so far as any written instrument could have such effect, the 
utmost power that any man could claim to exercise within the limits of 
Islam. The decree had no concern with any other religion. Although 
it purported to have been devised for the propagation of the Muslim 
faith, and to recognize the authority not only of the Koran, but of the 
genuine traditions of (he Prophet, yet, as Badaoni truly observes, 

* the superiority of the intellect of (he Imam was established, and 
opposition was rendered impossible.** 

However, according to Principal Sri Ram Sharma, the nature 
of the document had been mis-understood. ** It gave Akbar no 
power until and unless the divines failed (o agree. Even then he had 
the power to interpret the Muslim law and not to make it. It is 
necessary to remember that Akbar only gathered into his own hands 
po^ve^s and functions which had been so lar exercised by a subordi- 
nate functionary, the Sadr. He did not create a new office, he brought 
an older one under imperial control. Even here Akbar differed from 
Aurangzeb. He assumed the right to be his own judge rather than 
dismiss a Sadr who criticized him — as Aurangzeb did — and appoint a 
successor who would give a convenient opinion. Akbar claimed to 
be infallible no more than the Privy Council or the House of Lords 
docs. His interpretation of the laws was to be final, just as a ruling of 
the Privy Council is. Thus Akbar made no claim to the infallibility in 
any metaphysical sense. Still further his decision could not, and in 
fact did not, silence opposition to his views. As an instrument for 
suppressing opposition it was valueless. Decision given under its 
authorit)' would not convince those who did not recognize it as valid. 
Ic could be used effectively only by Akbar himself for justifying his 
own personal practices. The main planks of his policy of 
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toleration had already been l.nid. The Jizya ha<l heen aliulislxod, 
the pilgrimage tax remitted, the Hindus admitted to ptiblio services, 
and public religious worship by other faiths tolerated long before the 
issue of this so-called ‘ Infallibility Decree *. These tleparimes from 
the accepted orthodox policy had not necessitated any uiiifKial 
support. The decree was only a manifestation of Ak bar's ansiety 
to be considered a good Muslim. Badayuni's statement that after the 
Facwa the distinction as hitherto understood between the laufnl and 

4 

the unlawful was obliterated, can have reference t<) .\kbai*s petvnial 
actions alone. No orders of his could force his people to adopt as 
lawful modes of action wiiich they considered unlawful, li was 
thus not a decree, much less an inlallibility decree. All (hat it really 
cfTecced was to take aw'ay from the theologians the right to persecute 
others for their opinions. Akbar did not claim to dclinc the religious 
beliefs of his subjects and force his definition on them as the 'rudor 
* Governor of the Church* was claiming to do, at this time in Kngland. 
No one was persecuted for belief in his own faith. Akbar Usued n6 
‘Thirty-nine* Articles, nor did he enforce an ‘ .Act of Unir<amity * 

As was to be expected, the orthodox Muslims detested the issuing 
of the sg-culled infallibility decree. Akbar was misunder<(c>od and 
it was believed that he had rejected Islam, Prophet, ^uran, tradition 
and all. Abul Fazi explained the situation in these words : ‘'.\n im])iire 
faction reproached the caravan-leader of God-know'crs tv it It being of 
the Hindus (Brahman) religion. The ground for this improper 
notion was that the prince out of his wide tolerance received Hindu 
sages into his intimacy, and increased for administrative reasons (he 
rank of Hindus, and for the good of the country showed them kindness. 
Three things supported the evil-minded gossips. First, — the sages 
ofdifrercni religions assembled at court, and as every religion had some 
good in it, each received some praise. From a spirit of justice, the 
badness of any sect could not weave a veil over its merits. Second, — 
the reason of ‘ Peace with all (Sulh Kul) was honoured at the court 
of the Caliphate and various tribes of mankind of various natures 
obtained spiritual and material success. Third, — the evil nature and 
crooked ways of the base ones of the age.’* 

The next stage in the development of the religious views of Akbar 
came in 1581 when he promulgated the Din-i-llahi, or Tauhidi Ilahi. 
The object of the Din-i-Ilahi was to establish a national religion which 
would be acceptable to the Muslims and the Hindus. According to 
Abul Fazl, Akbar became the spiritual guide of the nation and saw in 
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iKc jx'rfinnianoc of lhai duly, a means of pleasing God, He tried to 
saiisfy ilie thirst of ihc people for truth. A ceremony for initiation into 
the now faiili \va« proscribed. That ceremony is described by Abul 
Fax I in tltosc woids: '* When a novice bears on his fordiead the sign 
of oanic^, tilths of purpose, and he be daily inquiring more and more, 
H In Majosiy accepts him, and admits him on a Sunday, when the world- 
illiiminaiin^ sun is in its highest splendour. Xotwithstanding every 
strictness and jehictance shown by His Majesty in admitting novices, 
there are r^any thousands men of all classes, who have cast over their 
shoiiUlots t)ic mantle of belief, and look upon their conversion to the 
New F.'.ith as the moans of obtaining e\*cry blessing. 

“ At the a Ikat* mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, 
il:o novic e with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of 
His Majesty. 'I'his is syml>olical> and expresses that the novice, 
giiklcd l>y good fort t me and the assistance of his good star, has cast 
'from his head conceit and selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers 
ills heart in worship, and now comes to inquire as to the means of 
obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen one of God, then 
stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the suppliant, and replaces 
the turban on his head, meaning by these symbolical actions that he 
has raised up a man of pure intentions who from seeming existence 
has not entered into real life. Hfs Majesty then gives the novice the 
Sliasi, upon which is engraved “ the Great Name ** and His Majesty’s 
xymbolical motto, Allahu Akbar This teaches the novice the 
truth tliac 

“ the pure Shast and the pure sight never err 

Some of (he ceremonials of the Din*i*Ilahi are mentioned by 
Abul FazI in the AinM*Akbarl. To quote Abul Faal, “The members 
of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the following custom. 
One says, “Allahu Akbar”, and the other responds, “JaJIa Jalaluhu”. 
Tlie motive of His Majesty in laying down this mode of salutation is to 
remind men to think of the origin of their existence, and to keep the 
Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

“ It is also ordered by His hlajesty that, instead of the dUmer 
usually given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member 
sliould prepare a dinner during this lifetime, and thus gather 
provisions for his last journey. 

** Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his 
birthday, and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and 
thus prepare provisions for the long journey, 
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** His Majesty has also ordered tliat members should eiKleuvour 
to abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to cat flesh, wiili- 
out touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they 
are not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go iKar anything 
that they have themselves slain, nor cat of it. Neither shall they make 
use of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and bird-catchers. 

“ Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren 
women ; nor with girls under the age of puberty Again, “ If any 
of the Darsaniyyah disciples died, whether man or woman, they should 
have some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck of the 
corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out the 
corpse, and burn it at a place where no water was. 

“ But this order is based upon a fundamental rule which His 
Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here mention. 

“ People should be buried with their heads totvards the cast, 
and their feet towards the west. His Majcity even commenced 
to sleep in this position.*’ 

There were four grades of the followers of the Din-i-I)ahi. 
These four grades consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor, 
properly, life, honour and religion. Whoever sacrificed those four 
things possessed the four degrees and whoever sacrificed one of the 
four possessed only one degree. 

The number of the followers of the Din-i-llahi was not large, 
Thai was partly due to the fact that Akbar was not a missionary. He 
was not prepared to use force or pressure to convert people to the new 
faith. Raja Bhagwan Das and Man Singh refused to join and Akbar 
did not press them. Birbal was the only Hindu who joined the new 
faith. The number of the followers of the Din-i-llahi was not largo 
even in the time of Akbar and after his death the new faith disappeared 
completely. 

Badaoni tells us that aAcr the promulgation of the Din-I-Ilahi, 
Akbar issued many ordinances against Islam. He farbadc Islamic 
prayers. He disallowed the call to prayer or Azan. He stopped 
Muslim fasts. Sijdah was to be offered to kings. The use of beef was 
prohibited. The wearing of beards was discouraged. The use of 
the flesh of the tiger and wild boar was allowed. Boys were not to 
be married before the age of 16 and the girls before the age of 14. 
Circumcision before the age of 12 was disallowed. The wearing of 
silk dresses and ornaments was made compulsory at the time of prayers. 
Pilgrimages to Mecca were disallowed. Muslim festivals were disconti- 
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nued. Tlie names c<)iHainini» the name ol* ihc Prophet were 
disallowed. Mosques and piayci* looms were converted into stables 
and j^iven to Hiiulu Cliowkidars- Akl>ai plundered mosques when 
he was in need of money . Shavini; of beards was allowed. Akbar 
ra/ed to ilic ground towcis Inuli for Nluslim call to prayer. The 
mosques were (tot repaired and thus allowed to fall. Mullahs and 
Sliaikhs were exiled. The study of Arabic was discouraged. 

Much reliance cannot be placed on the viesvs of Badaoni. Most 
of his informal u>n was l)ased on hearsay. He wrote against Akbar 
because he himself was .dissatisfied with his promotion. He w'as 
jealous of the rise of .Mail Fa/1 and wTOtc all that he could against 
Akbar. Ii was the wnsc of frustration that made him the bitter enemy 
of Aklxir ami his friends. He was that type of an orthodox Muslim 
wlio lu'Hovcd that all non«MiisHms were condemnetl to internal hell. 
When he memUmed ilu* name of Hindu, he boiled with anger. He 
called Birbal a bastard and the Shias as heretics* fools, worshippers of 
the devils, fit only to be cast out. No value can be attached to the 
testimony of such a person. 

Accordmg to J>r. Smith, the organization of the adherents of 
ilic Din-i-Ilabi was that of an Order rather than of a church. The 
creed, so far as there was one, inculcated monotheism with a tinge of 
pantheism ; the practical deification of the emperor as the viccregent 
of God, filled with special grace ; and the adoration of the sun, with 
subsidiary veneration of fire and artificial lights. “ The w'holc scheme 
was the outcome of ridiculous vanity, a monstrous growth of unres- 
trained autocracy. Its ignominious failure illustrated the wisdom of 
the protest addressed by the Kotwal to the Sultan of Delhi some three 
centuries earlier, and the foUy of kings who seek to assume the role of 
prophets. 

“ The Divine Faith was a monument of Akbar's folly, not of 
his wisdom. His actions throughout hU reign exhibited many illus- 
trations of both qualities.** 

According to Dr. Ishwari Prashad, the Dini—Ilahi ** was an 
eclectic pantheism, containing the good points of all religions — a com- 
bination of mysticism, philosophy and nature-worship. Its basis was 
rational ; it upheld no dogma, recognised no gods or prophets, and 
emperor was its the chief exponent.** 

According to Principal Sri Ram Sharma, it is a gross exaggera- 
tion to give the Din-Ullahi ** the rank of a religion. It had no book, 
no priests, no ceremonies, and practically no religious beliefs, it waa 
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an order rather than a religion and more akht to free masonry* than any 
religious movement.*’ 

According to Von Nocr, ** Badaoni certainly takes every* 
opportunity to raking up the notion of Akbar’s apotheosis for the 
purpose of renewing attacks upon the great emperor. He howes^er 
was never in intimate relation to the Din>i*Ilahi ; he repeats the mis- 
conceptions current among the populace marred and alloy'ecl by popu- 
lar modes of preception. Akbar might justly have contemplated the 
acts of his reign with legitimate pride, but many incidents of his life 
prove him to have been among the most modest of men. It was tUv 
people who made a God of the man who was the founder and lie ad 
of an order at once political, philosophic and religions. One of his 
creations will assure to him for all time a pre-eminent place among 
the benefactors of humanity — greatness and universal tolerance in 
matters of religious belief.’* 

Akbar'a land-revenue system: It goes without saying 
that Sher .Shah Suri was the fore-runner of Akbar in the field of land 
revenue system. He laid down the main principles which were followed 
later on in the time of Akbar. Shcr Shah had fixed the slate demand at 
onc-lhird of the produce and made regulations for the equitable collec- 
tion of land revenue. Sher Shah’s system was adopted by Akbar w ith 
the necessary alterations. Sher Shah’s regime was too short lo stabi- 
lize the system. Akbar’s long reign gave him ample opportunity to 
plan out, develop and perfect his system. 

Early efforts were made under Khawaja Abdul Majid Khan and 
MuzafTar Turbati to reform the revenue system. Turbati appointed 
10 Qanungoes to collect the data about land revenub matters. The 
Qanungocs made certain recommendations. However, those could 
not be adopted on account of the Uzbeg rebellion. In 1575, the jagirs 
were abolished. The whole of the Empire at that time was divided 
into 182 Pargan«*is and each Pai^ana was put under a Karori whose 
function was to collect revenue. These Karories turned out to be 
greedy and corrupt officers. 

In 1882, Raja Todar Mai became the Diwan-i-Ashraf or Diwan- 
in-Chief. The whole of the land-revenue synem was thoroughly 
overhauled. The prevailing system at that tinw was to fix assessments 
every year on the basis of the yield and prices. The result was that the 
demand of the state varied from year to year. The collectors could not 
proceed with their work of collection of revenue until the officers Axed 
the rates to be charged. Todar Mai made a change in the existing 
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system. He pot an apgre^tc of the rates of collclion for 10 years 
from 1570 to 1580 and onc«third of them was taken as the basis 
of assessment. The survey or Paimaish of the whole land was 
undertaken. Formerly, hcmpen-ropcs were used to measure land. 
Tiic diHicuIty with them was that they were liable to contract and 
expand and that resulted in faulty measurement. Todar Mai used a 
Jarll) of ijamboos which was joined together with Iron-rings. 

Land was divided into 4 classes. Polaj land was that land which 
was regularly cultivated and yielded revenue from year to year. 
Parauti land was that land which svas occasionally left uncultivated 
so chat it may regain its productive capacity during the interval. 
Chachhar land was that land which was left uncultivated for 3 or 

4 years. Banjar (and was that land which was left uncultivated for 

5 or more sears. 

4 

The Potaj and Parauti lands were divided into three grades, 
viz.y good, middling and bad. The average of the three was taken as 
the basis of the ;\s$es5ment. One-third of it was fixed as the share 
of the state. The system can be illustrated in this way. Suppose, 
the yield from land is as follows:— 

1. Good land .. ..50 md$. per Bigha 

2. Middling land . . 40 „ „ „ 

3. Bad land . . . . 30 


Total .. ..120 

Average . . . . 40 

The share of the state was 13^ mds. 

It is to be hoted that a different system was followed in the case 
of Banjar and Chachhar lands. The share of the state was not fixed 
at one-third. The share increased by progressive stages. 

Todar Mai fixed rates of converting revenue in kind into revenue 
in cash by taking an average of the actual prices for 10 years. The 
share of the state was hxed at one-third. It was not to fluctuate from 
year to year. The farmer was given the choice to pay either in cash 
or in kind. Cash rates were fixed by the state officers and they were 
different in the case of different crops. Rates of sugarcane and indigo 
were different from the rates lor barley and wheat. 

When the harvest season arrived, a staflT of officers toured the 
villages to asceruin the exact area of land under cultivation with a 
view to prepare the crop-statement. The area of each crop in 
each holding was measxired and the Bitikchi applied the prescribed 
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rates and calculated the revenue due from the cultivators. 

The system described above was kno\v'n as the Zabti .S)*steni. 
It was prevalent in Bihar, Allahabad, Lahore, Multan, Dellii, 
Agra, Oudh, Malwa, and parts of Gujrat. Although tlie ideal 
administrative system was to be found in the Za}>ti ssstexn, there 
were ocher system of assessment prevalent in various parts of tfte 
Mughal Empire. The Ghalla Baksha system was the old Indian 
system of assessment by the division of crops. It prevailed in 
Thatca and in parts of Kabul and Kashmir. In the case of the Nasa([ 
system, there was no intermediary between the farmer and d)c stale. 

According to Jadunath Sarkar, The collection of revenue 
was always the result of a struggle between the Ryot and the Sarkar 
and the arrears were seldom, if ever cleared.** There were conflicts 
between the farmers and the collectors of revenue. That was partly 
due to the fact that the Indian peasants were required to pay to a 
remote urban state from which they derived practically no benefit 
and about whose continuity they were sceptical. According to J.X. 
Sarkar, the collectors of revenue got from the peasants under the name 
of never-to-be-excinguished arrears everything except th.nr bare 
subsistence. ^ 

Reference may be made to the rcvcnue-oflicers of the Govern- 
ment. The Mughal Government did not give the right of collecting 
I and- revenue to the highest bidders. It employed agencies for revenue 
collection. The Amil was assbted by Bitikchi, Potdar, Qanungo, 
Muqaddam and Patwari. The Amil had to perform many k intis of 
duties. He severely dealt with those who were rebellious even if 
that involved the land remaining uncultivated. He was required to 
ascertain the quality of the land actually under cultivation and to 
reclaim the waste lands. He was to take security from the surveyors 
of land, assessors and other officials. He was to see that In measuring 
land, not even a Bigha was canccaled or overlooked. The revenue 
was to be collected in such a way that the peasants were least troubled. 
The treasurer was required not to demand an extra coin from tl)e 
peasant. The Amil was required to examine the registers malntainei 
by the Paewaris, Maqaddams and Karkoons. He was required to 
report if anything exceptional afflicting agriculture happened within 
his jurisdiction. 

The Bitikchi occupied a status similar to that of the Amil. 
His duty was to supervise the work of the Quanungocs. He was 
required to be an efficient accountant and a good writer. He was to 
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be weli-«'\cc|uain(rd with the customary laws of the area within his juris* 
diction. He was to maintain a resi^ter of all the engagements entered 
into b\' the peasants with the Government. He prepared detailed 
statemonls oi* arable and waste laud and also of income and expendi- 
ture. He had to prepare every season abstracts of land revenue and 
also submit an annual report to the Centra! Government. 

The Poldar or Khizandav received mone>’ from cultivators and 
issued receipts for all payments. The Qunungo was a Pargana officer. 
He was acejuai tiled with all rural customs and rites of the peasantry. 
His salary varied from Rs. 20 to 25. According to Moreland, one 
rupee of the Mughal period brought as much as seven rupees of today. 

Had I Pargana was divided into many villages and each village 
had a Mur(a(lclain nr headman and a Patwari. TheTunction of the. 
Miujaddam was to help in the collection of revenue. 

The revenue system of .Vkbar worked successfully and %vas 
responsible for improving the lot of the peasants. As the share of 
(lie state was fixed, the chances of fraud on the part of the Govern- 
ment servants were lessened. As the demand of the state was fixed, 
llie Government became sure of a fixed revenue. Peasants got a 
security of tenure and were saved from all types of exactions. 
Agriculture improved and the necessities of life became cheap. 
Akiiar's system with minor alterations continued to exist in the time 
of Ills successors. 

Tbe Maosabdari system : The Mansabdari system of the 
htughals was the basis of civil and military administration of the 
country. Tlie s>-stem was introduced by Akbar who borrowed it from 
Persia. It differed fundamentally from the feudal system of Europe 
in the sense that it had nothing to do with land and was also not 
hereditary*. The Mansabdari system provided the Mughals with a 
civil service. 

The literal meaning of the word Mansab or Manseb is office, 
rank or dignity. According to Irvine, the object of the Mansabdari 
system was to settle precedence and fix gradation of pay. Mansab- 
dars belonged both to the civil and military' departments. As a 
matter of fact, there was no distinction between the* two deparioaenU 
in the Mughal period. Officials were transferred from the civil 
side to the military' Department and ■oicc vfrsa. The word Mansab- 
dar was generally restricted to those w'ho were high officials and the 
title of Rouzindar was given to the inferior Government 5ervaot& 

TJtere were many grades of the Mansabdars, but their main 
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division was into two parts. The one part was know^n as t lie Om rails 
and the other ordinary Mansabdars. Those Mansabdars who held the 
rank of one Hazari or two Hazari or any higher rank up to 12,000, 
were known as the Omrahs. Those w ho held a rank lower ili.in tliat 
of 1,000 but not below 20> were called Mansabdars. That is whv 
Bernier stated that \lansabdars were inferior Omrahs. 

There is a difference of opinion among the various wri lei's with 
regard to the distinction bctw'cen Omrahs and Mansabdars. Accord- 
ing to Bernier, there was distinction between Omrahs and Mansah- 
dars and no Omrah was less than one Hazari. Sir Thomas Rcu* dots 
not refer to any distinction bctw'cen the two. Manucci seems to 
make a distinction between the two. The reason is tliat when he 
discusses the smaller Mansabdars up to 900 horses, he simply uses tlie 
words “Do Bisti ”, ** Cc Bisii ”, ” Chahar Bisti ”, etc. However, 
when he refers to Mansabdars of 1,000 or more, he also uses tfie word 
“ Omrahs ” along with them. Thus, the holder of 1 ,000 horse is 
called by him by the name of “ Yak Hazari Omrah. “ Manucci 
also telb us that offices up to 900 w'ere given to Mansabdars, Inii ii 
was difficult to get the rank of a Hazari. The king granted that rank 
very sparingly and that also to those who worked hard for it. How- 
ever. those who got the rank of a Hazari, also got the title of*' Omrah.’’ 

According to Hawkins, the rank of the captain varied from 12,000 
to 20,000 horse. The rank of 12,000 was given to the king, his mother, 
eldest and one more member of the royal blood. Other Mansabdars 
were known as Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Knights, 
Esquires, Gentlemen and Yeomen. According to Tavernier, the least 
of these Omrahs commanded 2,000 horse. Thcr^j^ every pos.sjbility 
of Tavernier being confused as he wrote his account much later. 

The number of the Mansabdars was greater than that of the 
Omrahs. Although their pay was less, they belonged to the same 
class as Omrahs and performed duties similar to those of the Omrahs. 
The Mansabdars were to be found not only at the court but also in 
the army and in the provinces. 

According to Bernier, the number of the Mansabdars was not 
fixed, but according to Hawkins, those who held the rank from 2,000 
to 20,000 horse, numbered 2950. At the time of the writing of the 
Ain-i*Akbari, there were 148 Umrao of 500 and above. Their number 
rose to 439 under Jahangir. The number was 405 in 1637 and 446 
in 1647. The total number of Mansabdars was 1658 in 1590, 2069 
under Jahangir, 8000 in 1637 and 11456 in 1690. 
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Zat and Sawar : A distinction has to be made between Zat 
and Sawar ranks of ihc Mansa)>dars. However, scholars are not 
unanimotis on this point. The view* of Blochmann was that the Zat 
rank indicaietl the number of soldiers a Mansabdar was expected 
to keep and the Sawar rank indicaietl the number actually maintained 
by him. The Sawar rank was inii'oduccd by Akbar later on about 
1(303-4 at the time of the Deccan wars. This view is not accepted. 
It is pointed out that Zat was the personal rank of the Mansabdar. 
To this rank was added the Sawar rank and for that the Mansabdar was 
given extra allowance. The Sawar rank was high in the case of those 
Mansabdars who were in the good books of the king. It was a royal 
favour. 

There were three classes of the Mansabdars. A Mansabdar 
belonged to iho first class if his Zat and Sawar ranks were equal. 
He belonged to the second class if (he Sawar rank was the half of 
his Zat rank. He belonged to the third class if his Sawar rank was less 
than half the Zat rank or there was no Sawar rank at all. 

According to Bernier, the Omrahs were “ the pillars of the 
Empire.’* They enjoyed the highest honours and occupied the most 
prominent positions in the army, provinces and at the court. Their 
salary was proportionate to the number of horses assigned to each. 
They maintained a lot of outward pomp and show. They were never 
out of doors but in the most superb dresses. Sometimes, they mounted 
an elephant, sometimes on horseback and very often in their palan- 
quins. They were usually attended by many horsemen and servants 
on foot who went in front of them. They presented themselves before 
the King thrice a day. When the king went on an excursion in the 
palanquin, they were bound to accompany him on horse-back. They 
were forced to make presents to the king on the occasion of certain 
annual festivals. 

According to Pelsaert, “Their (Mansabdars) Mahals are 
adorned internally with lascivious sensuality, wanton and reckless 
icscivity, superfluous pomp, inflated pride and an ornamental dain- 
tiness. 

“ I shall speak of the houses which are built here. They are 
noble and pleasant, with many apartments, but there is not much in 
the way of an upper storey except a flat roof on which to enjoy 
the evening air. There are usually gardens and tonks inside the 
house; and in the hot weather the tanks arc filled daily with fresh water 
drawn by oxen from wells. The water is drawn or SDmetimes 
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raised by a wheel in such quantity that it flows through a leaden pipe 
and rises like a recreation unknown in our cold country. These 
houses last for a few years only because the walls arc built with mnd 
instead of mortar, but the white plaster of the walls is vci*y noteworthy 
and far superior to anything in our country. They used unslakcd lime 
which is mixed with milk, gum and sugar into a thin paste. When the 
walls have been plastered with lime, they apply this paste rubbing it 
with well-designed troweb until it is smooth ; then they polish it 
steadily with agates, perhaps for a whole day, until it is dry and hard 
and shines like alabaster or can even be used as a looking glass. 

“ They have no furniture of the kind we delight in, such as tables, 
stocks, benches, cupboards, bedsteads, etc ; but their cots or sleeping 
places and other furniture of kinds unknown in our country, are 
lavishly ornamented with gold or silver, and they use more gold and 
silver in serving food than we do, though nearly all of it is used in the 
Mahal, and b seen scarcely by anybody except women. Outside the 
Mahal, there is only the Diwan Khana or sitting place which is spread 
with handsome carpets and kept very clean and neat. Here the Lord 
lakes his scat in the morning to attend to his business, whatsoever 
it is and here all his subordinates come to Salam him.** 

According to Mandelslo, “ There is no king in Europe ilial has 
so noble a court as the Governor of Gujrat nor any that appears in 
public with greater magnificence.** According to Manucci, Daud 
Khan spent Rs. 25,000 a year on hb pet birds alone. Islam Khan, 
Governor of Bengal in the time of Jahangir, spent Rs. one lac on danc- 
ing girls alone. 

It b pointed out that the Mughal Mansabdars were paid very 
high salaries if we take into account the fact that living was very cheap 
in those days. Thus, Mansabdan spent their money on their own 
luxuries and patronbmg all sorts of studies and arts. Some of the 
nobles received a pension on retirement. It is stated that Molmmmad 
Yar Khan, Governor of Delhi, resigned in 1702 and was given a pension 
of Rs. 3,000 a year. Arz Khan, the Fajdar, was given a pension of 
4,000 a yearr 

According to Bernier, the Omrahs were not expected to maintain 
the number of horses which was fixed by their titles. It was the duty 
of the king to fix the effective number of horsemen which any Omrah 
was to maintain. It did not matter much whether a Mansabdar was 
one of 2,000 or 7,000. Bernier’s master, Danishmand Khan, was an 
Omrah of 5,000 horac, but as a matter of fact, he maintained only 500 
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horses. Acccirrlins* to Xfanucci, the king allowed the Omrahs to keep 
not more than onc-quaiier of the number indicated by their title. 
1 hiis, if the title was that of 1,000 and the Mansabdar got pay for 
1,000, he Was to maintain only 250 horses. According to Irvine, 
Lutfullah Khan held the rank of 7,000, but he did not maintain even 
7 asKcs, much less horses or riders on horses. If the King wanted to 
sliow favour to a .Mansabdar, he could give him a high title and allow 
him to mainiain a smaller number of horsemen. If he wanted to 
punish him, lie would give him a smaller tide and ask him to main- 
tain a large number of horsemen. This was done by Aurangzeb in the 
case of nr)bles of Uijapur and Golcunda whom he wanted to punish. 

Sir 'I'homas R<x* also agrees with the view that the number of 
horses Kej)i by Omrahs was less than what their title indicated. Mir 
Jamal-U(l-I)jii Hussain, (iovernor of Ratna, was a I’uncha-Hazari 
Mansa Ildar hut he mahHaiiU‘<l only 1500 horses. 

There were two methods of making payments to the nobles. 
One was of giving them jagirs wherefrom they got their salaries, 
rhe second method was that of cash payment. In this case, the 
Mansabdar got hU salar>' from the royal treasury. The jagir from 
which the Mansabdar was to get his salary may be in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where a M.insabdar was posted. It was never to 
be at the place where he was employed. The object of this regulation 
was to lessen the chances of corruption and extortion. 

Nollies were paid at the rate of Rs. 25 for ev'ery liorse per 
month. Sir Thomas Roe fixes the amount at £ 25 annually. 
.\ccording to Hawkins, the Mansabdars were allowed Rs. 20/- for every 
horse cver\‘ month. They were paid Rs. 2/- per horse for the main- 
tenance of their table. 

There was no hereditary nobility among the Mughals. Every- 
thing depended upon the will of the king who had absolute control 
over the >vhole Alansa1>dari system. The appointment and advance- 
ment of a Mansabdar depended entirely on the will of the Emperor. 
To quote Bernier, “ The Mughal raises them to dignities or degrades 
them to obscurity, according to his own pleasure and caprice/* It 
was not necessary for a Mansabdar to pass through all the stages in 
order to become a high Mansabdar. A person could be appointed 
directly a Mansabdar of 5,000 if the king so wished. He could be given 
a lift of 2,000 at once if the Emperor so pleased. The same person 
could have been appointed a Mansabdar of 200 and allowed to pro- 
gress by slow degrees. . 
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All the Mansabdars did not necessarily come from the nol)i]ity 
as such. Such a class could not come into existence. Most of ilie 
Omrahs were adventurers from different countries and \v*cre generally 
persons of low descent. If any one wanted to rise, he tsas to go 
up by degrees and chat also as a result of liard eflbris. No person 
could claim a particular Mansab on account of his l>irih. Tlie 
son of a Mansabdar of 5,000 did not succeed to liis failier as a Mansab* 
dar of 5,000/-. 

A reference may be made to what b known as the law of escheat. 
According to this law, when a Mansabdar died, all his property was 
confiscated by the King. Sir Thomas Roe puts this in the form of a 
metaphor. According to him, all the property of a Mansabdar came 
** to the king like rivers to the sea.** 

It is difhcult to say as to what exactly was left by the King 
for the dependents of the deceased Mansabdars. According to Mann* 
cci> the king seized everything lell by his generals, officers and other 
officials at their death.*’ Only a trifle was gi\*on to their widows for 
their maintenance. According to Bernier, the king usually gave a 
small pension to the widow and also some allowance to the family. 
According to Tavernier, the king inherited the property of tlic Man- 
sabdar and his wife got jewels. According to Hawkins, the King 
got possession of the property of the Mansabdars after their death and 
gave to their children whatever he pleased. ** Commonly, he dealetli 
well with them.** The children were given certain favours, especially 
the eldest son. However, this remark does not tally with the statement' 
of Bernier that afler the death of an Omrah, his sons and grandsons were 
generally reduced to beggary and were compelled to enlist tlicmseivcs 
as mere troopers in the cavalry of some Omrah. According to Sir 
Thomas Roe, the king left to the sons of the Mansabdars their horses, 
stuff and some other stock.’* He gave them a small lift for advance** 
ment. It was upto the children of a Mansabdar to secure their 
advancement by any means they could. 

It cannot be denied that the working of the law of escheai 
must have enriched the king because he came to have a lot of money 
from this source. The law of escheat must have created a good 
affect on the conduct of the Mansabdars while in office. Since they 
knew that whatever money was extorted from the innocent people,' 
will not pass to their children and thereby make their lives comfort- 
able, they desisted from temptations of bribery and other acts of 
high-handedness. However, there is every reason to believe that 
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this law mu‘it have resulted In extravagance on the part of Mansabdars. 
As the Mansabdars knew that they could not leave anything to their 
children and \vhaie\*er was left behind them, would be confiscated by 
the kins, there was a tendency to become reckless in expenditure. 
The result was that in certain cases, nothing was found after the 
death of a Mansabdar. According to Manucci, when a Mansabdar 
died and his belongings were collected , nothing was found but boxes 
full of horns and old shoes. This gives an inkling into the working 
of (he minds of the Mansabdars. 

Tlie Mansabdarl system worked with great efficiency in the 
time of .\kbar. Kvery efibri was made to make the sjstem as efficient 
as possible. The number of the Xfansabdars wa.s small. However, 
as time passed on, the number of Mansabdars rose and great care 
was not taken at the time of appointment of Mansabdars. A laige 
number of Mansabdars were created in the time of Jahangir when 
he was busy in his svars in the Dcccan. The $>'5tcm completely 
deteriorated during the Deccan wars of Aurangzeb which lasted for 
a quarter of a century'. The s^-stem collapsed after the death of 
Aurangzcl). 

Character and achievements of Akbars A study of the 
Ain-i-Akbari and the Akbarnamah of Abut Faal and Tuzki Jahangiri 
of Jahangir and the accounts of the foreigners give us an idea of the 
personality of Akbar. According to Jahangir, “ In his august 
personal appearance, he (Akbar) was of middle height but inclining 
to be tali ; he was of the hue of the wheat ; his eyes and eyebrows 
were black and his complexion rather dark than fair ; he was lion- 
bodied with a broad chest and hands and arms long. On the left 
side of his nose, he had a fleshy mole, very agreeable in appearance, of 
tlic size of a half a pea. Those skilled in the science of physit^nomy 
considered the mole a sign of great prosperity and exceedingly 
good fortune. His august voice was very loud and in speaking and 
explaining had a peculiar richness. In his actions and movements, 
he was not like the people of the world, and the glory of God mani- 
fested itself in him 

“ The good qualities of my revered father arc beyond limit of 
approval and the bounds of praise. If books were composed with his 
commendable dispositions without suspicion of extravagance, and he 
be not looked at as a father would be by his son, even then but a 
Little out of much could be said ** 

According to Father Monserrate who knew Akbar closely, 
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conquer Central Asia and annex it to his Indian Empire. It would 
have been impossible for him to rule over such a vast area in)ial)iiiHl 
by different races and peoples, without subscribing to the ideal nl 
universal kingship. Howc\*er, this point of view is not accepted by 
other historians. It is pointed out that /\kbar was truly a naii..iial 
king and he identified himself completely with India. His ideal was 
to have the wh^leof India under one Government. Akbar noi only 
conquered the whole of northern India and a pan of the Dee-an, 
but also gave to all the provinces the same system of adminisii aii'Mi. 
He gave the Mughal Empire l)oth political and administrative Miniy. 
He tried to bring about a unity of language by making the nw of 
Persian compulsory in e^’eryihing. A separate Translation Depart- 
ment was set up for translation of Sanskrit books into Persian- He 
tried to remove some of the social customs among the Hindus such 
as Sati, child marriage and old-age marriage. Akbar was a great 
constructive genius. 

According to Abul FazI, Aklxtr was a perfect man. Siieli a 
view is not acceptable Iwcause every person is bound to have eeriait^ 
short.xjmings. Critics point out to the presence of l>cautiful women 
in the weekly Mina Bazars held in the palace, but these stories can 
be set aside as later inventions of fertile imagination. However, li 
cannot be denied that in his early days, Akbar was very fond of 
women and lib harem contained as many as 5,000 women. 

According to Principal Shri Ram Sharma, “ The grcatc'it of 
monarchs in his time, Akbar is sure of a high place among ilir rulers 
of mankind for his brilliant success in the great adventure of govern- 
ing men. Among the rulers of India, he occupies a very high place 
fQj- — among other things — his having attempted to bring Hinclu'^ 
and Muslims together with some success. If he did not succeed in 
creating a nation, it was l)ecause he could not hurry (he march of 
events. It is worth remembering that at a time when Europe was 
plunged into strife of warring sects, when Roman Catholics were 
burning Protestants at the stake, and Protestants were executing 
Roman Catholics, Akbar guaranteed peace not only u'nrring 
sects, but to differing religions. In the modern age, he was the first 
and almost the greatest experimenter in the field of religions itjicra- 
tion if the scope of his toleration, the races to which it was applied, 
and the contemporary conditions, be taken into account.” 

According lo Dr. Smith, Akbar “ was a born king of men, with a 
rightful claim to rank as one of the greatet sovereigns know'n to history.” 


CHAPTER VI 


JAHANGIR 1605-27} 

His early life: U has rightly been stated that Jahangir was 
a child of many prayers. -Akbar wanted a heir to succeed him and 
he not only piaycd to God but also begged of the blessings of saints 
to have surh a son. He waited on Chisli at Ajmer for the same 
purpose- Ultimately, a son was born in August 1569 and he was 
named Mohammad Salim. Akbar used to call him Shaikhu Baba. 

.\s the child was got after many eflorcs, Akbar left no stone 
iMiturned to make him as much accomplished as he could be. He 
Minted his studie.s at the age of 4 and many capable tutors were 
cjnploycd to teach him Persian » Arabic, Turk!, Hindi, Arithmetic, 
History, Geography and other sciences. The most important tutor 
was Abdur Rahim Khan-nKhana who was a versatile genius. 

Prince Salim was betrothed to the daughter of Raja Bhagwan 
Das of Amber at the age of 15 and he was married in February 1585. 
Khusrav was the oBspring of this union. In addition to this marriage, 
Jahangir married many other women. The loul numl>er of wives 
in his harem was more than 800. 

Inspitc of all the care which his father took, Prince Salim 
acquired all the evib of his age. He was a young man of very loose 
morals and was too much addicted to wine. Akbar did all that he 
could to mend him but failed. 

In 1600, when Akbar was away in llie Dcccan engaged in 
capturing the fort of Asirgarh, Prince Salim who was probably 
weary of waiting for the long deferred and ardently desired 
succession’" broke into open rebellion, and declared himself as 
Emperor at Allahabad. Akbar had to return to Agra and he sent many 
threats and remonstrances to Prince Salim but all that had no effect 
on him. In J602, Prince Salim oflended his father by bringing about 
the death of Abul Fazl. Akbar was so very angry that he ordered 
that Bir Singh Dev, the murderer, should be put to death. llowever. 
Bit Singh escaped and thus saved his life. By these occumnctf, 
the end of Akbar was hastened. There was a tixlie when Akbar 
thought of superseding Salim by putting Prince Khuarav on the 
throne. This prince was the son of the sbter of Man Singh of Amber 
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and ako the son-in-law of Mirza Aziz Koka. This Prince was 
handsome in appearance and blameless in private life. Howc\-cr, 
Akbar gave up the idea. Prince Salim came bark to Agra and 
surrendered himself before hb father. After some trouble, he was 
received well by hU father. Particularly after the death of Prince 
Daniyal in April 1604, Prince Salim was left the only surviving son 
and heir. 

When Akbar fell ill in October 1605 and there was no chance 
of his life being spared, ttvo parties were formed at the court. The 
one party headed by Man Singh and Mirza Aziz Koka was in favour 
of the accession of Khusrav and the other party was in favour of ilie 
accession of Prince Salim. As the party of Man Singh and Mirza 
Aziz Koka was in a minority. Prince Salim was chosen the successor. 
Akbar himself, before hU death, placed the Imperial turban cm ilic 
head of Salim, thereby recognising him as the successor. Tims it 
was that Prince Salim came to the throne in Noveml)er 1605. 

Early measures: Prince Salim assumed the title of Jahangir 
or “ World Grasper.*’ He released many prisoners and struck 
coins in his name. He proclaimed his policy in 12 famous 
regulations. He prohibited the levy of many cesses called Tamga, 
Mir Bahri, etc. He prohibited the opening of merebanu’ 
bales without their knowledge and permission. He prohibited the 
manufacture and sale of wine and intoxicating drugs. Government 
officers were ordered not to take possession of the house of any one, 
No Government Collector or Jagirdar was to Intcr-marry with the 
people of his Pargana without the royal permission. Government 
hospitals were to be established for the poor. He abolished the 
punishment of cutting of nose and ears. He forbade the officials to 
take possession of the land of the cultivator by force. He pmhil)itcd 
tiic slaughter of animab on ceruin days in the year. He ordered 
the building of Sarals, Mosques and wells on the roads. The 
property of the deceased person was to be given to hb heirs. In case 
there were no heirs, the property of the deceased was to be used for 
the erection and repair of public buildings. Jahangir also confirmed 
all olficers and Jagirdars in the posts which were occupied by them in 


the lime of Akbar. 

Jahangir ordered the setting up of the chain of justice between 
the Shah Burji in the fort of Agra and a stone-pillar fixed on the 
banks of the Jumna, for enabling the aggrieved persons to place their 
complainu before the Emperor. To quote Jahangir himself, I 
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oicieied lhai il»c cliain should 1 h* of pure gold, and be thirty gaz 
long with 00 l)rlls upon ii. The weight of it was four Hindustani 
Mans, equal i<> thirty two Mans of Iraq.” It must have cost the 
l!m|)cioi about three lacs. 

Revolt of Prince Khusrav .16d6 <: Five months after the 
snrcrssioii of Jahangir to the throne, Prince Khusrav whose relations 
with his father were not cordial at all, left Agra with 350 horsemen 
on the pretext of visiting the torn!) of Akbar, the Great. He was 
joined at Mai Inn a by Hu^sa^n Beg with about 3,000 horsemen. 
Further on. he was joined by AIkIui* Rahim, Diwan of Lahore who 
was coming i« .\gra. When Piince Khusrav reached Taran Taran, 
lie got the I>lcssing>i of (iuni Atjun and probably also got some money. 
After that, h'^ marched towards Lahore and besieged the same. 
I.ahtnc was defended by I >i I a war Khan and hence could not be 
taken. Jahangir himself reached Lahore Nviih a big army. The 
rf]>cls were defeated in the battle of Bhairowal. After defeat. 
Prince Khusrav and his rollow'crs proceeded towards Kabul. How'- 
e\*er, they w'cre captured while crossing the Che nab River. Prince 
Khusrav and his friends and folluwei‘s were brought before Jahangir. 
The Prince was chained and handcuffed and was w'eeping very 
bitterly. Everyl)ody was mo\'ed by the sight but not Jahangir w'ho 
ordered the Prince to be thrown into prison. Cruel punishments 
were inflicted on the follow'ers of Prince Khusrav. To quote Jahangir 
himself, ” 1 gave Khusrav into custody and 1 ordered these two 
villains to be enclosed in the skins of a cow and an ass and had to be 
placed on asses, faced to the tail and so to be paraded round the city.” 
Guru Arjan who had blessed the Prince was not excused. He was 
ordered to be put to death and his property was confiscated. 

In 1607, Jahangir came to know* of a plot w*hich aimed at 
murdering him and putting Prince Khusrav on the throne. The 
ring- leaders svere oidercd to be executed. Prince Khusrav svas 
ordered to l)c blinded, although his eyesight was not completely 
lost. 

Upto 1616, Prince Khusrav was kept in the capital as a prisoner. 
Then lie was made over too Asaf Khan. In 1620, he was handed over 
to Prince Khunam who was not well* disposed towards him. In 
March 1622, the prince was murdered. Long afterwards, Aurangzeb 
is said to have accused Shah Jahan of the murder of Khusrav and 
Parvez. 

Prince Khusrav w'as very popular with the people and the 
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nobility. It is stated that long after his death, his last resting place 
in Allahabad was visited by people in a spirit of veneration and l^c 
was considered to be a “ martyred saint.” 

Noor Jahatk : The story of Noor Jahan must occupy a ver\' 
important place in the history of Jahangir. She was the daughter of 
Mirza Ghiyas Beg wlio himself was the son of Khawaja Mohammarl 
Sharif who was the native of Tehran and was the of the Tartar 

Sultan, Beglar Bcgi of Khorasan. On account of unfavo\ival)lc 
cb*cum$tances, Mirza Ghiyas Beg decided to try his luck in India. 
He took his juourncy under the protection of a wealthy mercliani 
named Malik Masud. While Mirza Ghiyas Beg was on his way i<> 
India, a daughter was born at Qandhar. Mirza Ghiyas Beg was 
introduced to Akbar by Malik Masud and on account of his liavd 
work and honesty, he rose to the high position of Diwan of Kabul. 
When his daughter named Mahirnunnisa reached the age of !7, 
she was married to Ali Quli Beg Istaglu who was a Persian adventurer. 
He was given a Jagir in Bengal and also the title of Sher Afgimn. 
Jahangir learnt that Shcr Afghan was insu Inordinate and disposed 
to be rebellious. Consequently, Qulb^ud-Din, the new (lovcrnor 
of Bengal, was directed to chastise Sher Afghan. When Qutb-\Kbl)iti 
went to carry out the orders, he was killed l>>* Sher Afghan and tiu' 
latter himself was put to death by the aiicndants of Qud)-u<bnin. 
Sher Afghan’s wadow, Mahrunnisa, was brought to Agra aiul was 
placed under Sultana SSUma Begum in 1607. In 1611, she married 
Jahangir who gave her the title of Nur Mahal or ** Light of the 
Palace.” The title was changed later on to Nur Jahan or ‘•Light 
of the World.” 

There has been a lot of controversy regarding the circumstances 
of the death of Sher Afghan and the marriage of his widow with 
Jahangir. Dr. Beni Prasad, the author of his monumental work on 
Jahangir, was of the opinion that Prince Salim had never seen 
Mahrunnissa. Akljar had also not forbidden the marriage between 
prince Salim and Mahrunissa and Jahangir saw her for the lirst time 
in 1611. He maintained that no contemporary Persian source 
supported the view that Jahangir as a prince had desired to marry 
Mahrunnis-sa and Akbar had refused permission. No contemporary 
Persian writer has held Jahangir responsible for the murder of Sher 
Afghan. Likewise, the contemporary European travellers and 
missionaries are also silent on this point. If it Is accepted that Akbai* 
had opposed the marriage of Mahrunnissa with Salim, he would 
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not have placcH Shcr Afghan on the staff of Prince Salim in 1599. 
Mcjreovcr, if Salim had considered Sher Afghan as his rival, he would 
noi given him promotions after his accession to the throne and even 
bcfoic- Qiitab-ud-Din was appointed the Governor of Bengal not 
for the purpose of bringing about the mbrder of Sher Afghan but be- 
cause Jahangir wanted to rcnio%*e Man Singh from that important 
province. Moreover, a woman like Xoor Jahau would never have 
agreed to marry the murderer of her husband. 

According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, there is every possibility 
that Jahangir as a Prince loved Mahrunnissa and wanted to marry 
her. There is every possibility of his complicity in the murder of 
Sher Afghan. According to him, the arguments given by Dr. Beni 
Prasad in favour of the innocence of Jahangir are of a negative nature. 
There is nothing to contradict (he positive assertions of the later 
Indian historians who \vere in a better position to state the truth 
in a matter like this than their predecessors.** Moreover, there 
were no definite charges against Sher Afghan and Governor, Qutab- 
ud-Din was instructed to punish him only if he showed any futile 
seditious ideas." To quote Dr. Ishwari Prasad, " Our suspicions 
are confirmed by the suddenness with which the arrest was attempted." 
Jahangir himself w'as very fond of mentioning even the most trivial 
affairs of his life in his Memoirs. He has omitted altogether the 
circumstances of his marriage with Noor Jahan. That creates the 
suspicion. He mentioned the name of Noor Jahan but lor the first 
time in 1614. It is also pointed out that after the death of Sher 
Afghan, Mahrunnissa should have been sent to her father or brother 
who were both living. There was absolutely no justification for her 
being brought to the royal palace and kept under the control of the 
step-mother of Jahangir. It is worthy of note that such a thing was 
never done in the case of the widows of other nobles and officers. 
De Laet, a Dutch contemporary, says that Jahangir loved 
Mahrunnissa when he was a Prince. Jahangir intentionally did not 
marry Mahrunnissa for four long years with a view to remove the 
suspicion from the minds oj the people regarding the death of Sher 
Afghan. Moreover, some time was required for reconciling 
Mahrunnissa, who must have been unhappy over the death of her 
husband. The conclusion of Dr. Ishwari Prasad is that " the circum- 
stances of Sher A^han*5 death are of a highly suspicious nature. 
Altogether there is no conclusive evidence to prove that the Emperor 
was guilty of the crime." 
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T!ic character of Nur Jahan provides a fascinating study. 
There b much in her whicit deserves praise. She liad ** a piercing 
intelligence, a versatile temper, sound commonsense.” She ttouUl 
understand the most intricate problems of the state without any 
difficulty. No political or diplomatic problem >vas bcyoml 
her comprehension. The greatest statesmen anil ministers l>o\vcil 
to her decisions. She was fond of poetry and wrote \erses. Site 
not only possessed a superb beauty but was abo a lover ol l)cavu> . 
She did a lot to add to the splendour and glory of the Muglial court, 
She set the fashions of the age. She designed new varicdcs of si Ik and 
cotton fabrics. She suggested models of jew'cllen . 4 / 

Nur Jahan was possessed of great physical strength and courage. 
She went out on hunting lours with her husband. On more than 
one occasion, she shot ferocious tigers. Her presence of mind vs 
remarkable. This is clear from the rebuke she gave to her Ijrotlici . 
Asaf Khan when Jahangir was imprisoned by Mahalrat Khan on 
the river Jhelum. Nun Jahan was at her best at the time of difllcuhy. 
Even generals and soldiers were amazed at the manner in which 
she bchavcil at the time of an emergency. When her hudiaiul 
was imprboned by Mahabat Khan, she seated hmelfonan elephant 
and tried to rescue him even by endangering her own life. 

She worked very hard and no detail of adminhiraiion escaped 
her notice. She was generous and was the refuge of the poor ami 
the destitute. She provided money for the main ages of or plum 
Muslim girb. She was the “ asylum of all sufl'erers.*’ According 
to Jahangir himself, Whosoever threw himself upon her proiectior; 
was preserved from tyranny and oppression, and if ever learnt 
ifiat any orphan girl was destitute and friendless, she vnouKI bring 
about her marriage and give her a w'edding portion. It is probable 
that during her reign no less than 500 orphans were married and 
portioned.'* 

Nur Jahan raised her own kiths and kins to high positions. Asa( 
Kh^n, her brother, was made the first minister of the state. She 
also gave a high position to her father. Likewise, when she muriied 
her daughter to Shahriyar, many favours were showered on him. 

Her devotion to Jahangir wa-s unmatched. She loved him so 
much that he. forget all about the world. No w'ondcr, he entrusted 
the work of the whole of the Oov'crnment to her. Jahangir used lo 
remark that “ 1 have sold my kingdom to my beloved queen f<n a 
cup of wine and a dish of soup.** 
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Xiii Jalian was ilic King herself- The highest dignitaries of 
ilio slate eaiiu* lo her for favours. A word from lier could make or 
iii.u ihe < arrcr of anv one. RchcU against ihe state requested her 
to IniciTrre on tlieir 1)eha]r. li was becaiiM* of her that Jagat Singh, 
the hill chief of the Punjab, was forgiven and “ the pen of pardon 
w;jn drawn through record of his faults.” 

If Xur Jahan had virincs, she had her faults also. She was 
eMreinclv jealous ami eonld mit tolerate the rise of others. She 
was afraid le<i their rise may weaken her position. This is clear 
from the ircaimeni motet! out by her to Mahabat Khan who had 
been >ent «o pursue IViitce Khiirram in the Deccan. Mahabat Khan 
had dtiijc* his jr>l> so nicely that he had succeeded in turning out the 
Ptnio'* fiom the Dcocan and also from Bengal where he had retired. 

I hiv made him the idol of his soldiers. It was his popularity vyhich 
orcaiod jealouNV in the mind of Nur Jahan. She recalled him from 
his mission and orxlcied him to send to the conn the elephants he 
liad nbtained in Bihar and Bengal and also render an account of the 
mone\ alleged to have been received bv him from the dispossessed 
jagiidars, Mahabat Khan pnx^eeded towards the Punjab where 
tlic Lmpcior was with a view to present his case personally, He 
had with him four to five thousand Rajput soldiers. Jahangir had 
com<* back from Kashmir and was going to Kabul and he was to 
cross the river Jhclum next morning. News of the approach of 
Nfahabai Khan up^et the Royal Commission. Jahangir ordered 
Maliabai Khan to remain where he was and Nur Jahan asked him 
to explain as to why he had married his daughter to a nobleman’s 
son tiamed Barkhurdar without the previous permission of the court, 
Barkhurdar was summoned to the court. He was publicly disgraced 
and was sent to prison with his hands tied to the neck. The dowry 
given by Mahabat Khan was forfeited- All this was too much for 
Mahabat Khan. He got Jahangir arrested and Nur Jahan had 
also to submit for the time being. However, when the control of 
Maliaf)at Khan o\cr the Emperor ended, he ran away to the 
Decaan and joined hands with Prince Khurram who was already 
in revolt. It cannot be denied that Nur Jahan was responsible for 
turning Mahabat Khan into an enemy rather than a friend. The 
man who could have been used against the enemies of the Empire, 
was himself turned into an enemy. 

Nur Jahan was responsible for the loss of Kandhar in 1622. 
The Persians besieged Kandhar and the Mughal garrison appealed 
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for help to Jahangir. Nur Jahan who was at the helm of a flairs 
oixlerecl Piince Khurram to proceed to K^ndhar but the latter 
refusctl to do so. There is no denying the fact that the reflisal ol' 
KImrram \N'as due to her behaviour towards him. Slie Iiad 
done things which could not be tolerated by KhtiiTum. She was 
favouring her son-in-law at the cost of Khuvram. The latter had 
lequested again and again for the grant of the Jagir of Hissar Vmr/a. 
but that was given to Shariyar, who has been rightly nicktjamed 
“ Nashudani,” or “good for nothing*’ by his conlemp<iiane\. 
Khurram was right in suspecting that in his absence to Kandhar, 
Shahriyar might be given further promotion and he himself might be 
disposed of in the battlefield. Even Dr. Beni Prasad admits that 
ill the absence of Prince Khurram, Nur Jahan was sure to push her 
creature Shariyar to the front and undermine the position of Pi Incc 
Khurram. It was this fear which forced Khurram to rebel against 
Ids father rather than fight against the Persians and therc1)y Kandhar 
was lost to the NtughaK. It was Nur Jahan who was primarily 
vcspon^ll)! for this. It cannot be denied that the system of C»o\ eriiniriu 
degenerated under control. Everything became roticii. There 
were plots, intrigues and conspiracies. Sir Thomas Roe tells us 
that the things had come to such a pass that even he himself had i<i 
offer a very costly present to Asaf Khan to get his own work done. 

According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, it was under the influence 
of Nur Jahan that Jahangir l)ecamc a thorough- bread pleasure- 
seeker and completely forgot the duties of his offlee. “ If Jahangir's 
reign forms an inglorious period in the annals of the Mughal dynasty, 
she must share the responsibility in no small measure. The new 
fashions and tastes which she fostered, arc a poor compensation for the 
lack of military achievement or administrative reform whirh must 
remain the supreme test of the greatness of rulers and s talesmen. 
'I'Ke dominating Begum made her husband travel fast on the path 
of ease till he ceased to take all interest in public business and 
began to look upon alcohol as a prudent friend.** 

A War with Mewar : It is well-known that Maharana Pracap 

carried on his struggle against Akbar for the whole of his life. When 
he died in 1597, he was succeeded by Amar Singh. He was not 
disturbed by Akbar for the rest of his reign. However, when 
Jahangir came to the throne, he re-started the war with Amar Singh 
and sent a force under Mahabat Khan. The Rajputs put up a stiff 
resistance and Mahabat Khan failed to achie\'e anything. Abdulla 
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Kliau was seat ai£aiust Amar Singh, but he also did not achieve 
any tiling substantial. In 1614, Prince Khurram was sent against 
A mar <Siiv^b and he pushed on the campaign so vigorously that 
(hr Rajputs were made to come to terms. /\iTiar Singh acknowledged 
Jahariitir as liis over-lord. Jahangir also treated Amar Singh 
generously and tried to snfien the humiliation of his defeats. All the 
country conquered by him since the invasion of Akbar was restored to 
him. He was also given the assurance that he would not be compelled 
to attend the court in peison. Karan Singh, the son of Amar Singh, 
was vaisctl to the Mansah of 5,000. After some time, Jahangir Is said 
(o have done special honour to .\mar Singh and Karan Singh by 
directing the artists at Ajmer to fashion their full-sized statues in 
marble. Those statutes were removed to Agra and erected in the 
garden uf the palace below the audience window. 

Conquest of Kangra (1620) : Jahangir also thought of 
capturing the fort ofKangra whj^h Akbar had failed to do. Murtaz a 
Khun, Got'crnor of the Punjab, was directed to conquer Kangra, 
but he failed on account of the jealousy and opposition of the Rajput 
cliiefs who vvere associated with him. Then Prince Khurram was 
put in -charge of the command. The siege of Kangra was pushed 
on for weeks. Supplies were cut off. The garrison had to live on 
boiled dry grass. It was faced with death and starvation. After a 
siege of 14 months, the fort surrendered in November 1620. In 
1621, Jahangir visited it and ordered the slaughter of a bullock at 
that place. A mosque was also built within the fort of Kangra. 

Conquest of Kistwar (1622) : The district of Kistwar had 
been able to maintain its independence inspite of the conquest of 
Kashmir. Efforts had been made in the time of Akbar to conquer It, 
but those were not crowned with success. Dilawar Khan, the 
Governor of Kashmir, brought the Rajah of Kishtwar to Jahangir 
in 1620. On account of the oppression of the Governor, the people 
revolted and a strong army had to be sent to crush the revolt. It 
was in 1622 that law and order were restored in Kistwar and the 
people settled down to a life of peace. 

War with Ahmednagar (1610-20): .Akbar had established 
his authority over Ahmednagar and thereby ousted the Ni 2 am Shahi 
dynasty. In the time of Jahangir, Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian 
adventurer, was able to restore the old dynasty. Malik Amber has 
been regarded to be one of the greatest generals and statesmen 
medieval India. He was admired even by hU enemies for his 
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qualities of head atid heart. He oi^anised tlie .levemic system on 
the same lines as that of Todar Mai. He trained the Maratlias in 
guerilla warfare. According to Molamad Khan, the Mughal 
historian, In warfare, in command, in sound judgement and in 
administration, he had no equal. He well imdersiiMxl the predatory 
warfare which in the language of the Deccan is called Bargi (riri. 
He kept down the turbuciu spirits of the country* and maintaino<l 
his exalted position to the end of his life, and closed his career in 
honour. History records no other instance of an Al)yssianjan slave 
reaching such eminence.” Another writer pays the following 
tribute to Malik Amber: ” A born leader of men, he conciliated all 
parlies, maintained order, and left a name for justice, vigour and 
benefit which has not been forgotten yet.” 

Malik Amber took advantage of the rel>e]]ion of Prince Khusrav 
and attacked the imperial forces in the Deccan. With the help of 
his Maratha troops, Malik Amber defeated .\bdur Rahman, Klian-i- 
Kliana and recaptured Ahmcdnagar in 1610. Khan-i-K liana 
was recalled and Khan Jalian succeedetl him. As the mind of the 
Emperor was otherwise busy with the aftaii's of Nur Jalian, no action 
could be taken against Malik Amber for the present. However, in 
1612, an army was sent from Oujrat to help Khan Jahan, but nothing 
substantial was achieved. The Maratha cavalry* harassed the 
Mughal troops of Khan Jahan I^i and Prince Pavve/ did 
not dare to attack Malik Amber again. In 1616, Prince Khunain 
was entrusted with the command. Prince Khurram olTcrcd terms 
of peace to Malik Amber and the later accepted the same. Adil 
Shah gave presents worth 15 lacs to Prince Khurram and abo 
promised to restore all the territory w'hich had been sei^ted by Malik 
Amber. The treaty was ratified by Jahangir who also conferred 
the title of Parzand or son upon Adli Khan. Prince Kluii ram 
was given the title of Shah Jahan and his Mansab was raided to 
30,000 Zac and 20,000 Sawar. There was a lot of rejoicing but the 
fact remains that Ahmed iiagar was not conquered and (he power of 
Malik Amber was not crushed. This state of aftaii's continued till 
1629 when Malik Amber died. 

Affairs of Kaadhar: Kandhar had l>ccn annexed by .Vkbar 
by a stroke of good luck and it continued to be a part of the Mughal 
Empire throughout the rest of his reign. 

On account of its strategic position and commercial importance, 
Kandhar was the bone of contention between India and Persia. It 
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was llic gateway to India and a natural base of operations for an 
iu\adci coining from Ccntcal Asia or Persia. The power controlling 
Kandhar mu Id also easily capture Kabul and that is the reason 
wh\ ilu’ MughaU aiiached great im|>oriancc to the possession of 
Katulbav. Moreover. Kandhar was the place where merchants 
from India, Central Asia. I'uricey and Persia met. 

1606-7; When Akbai died in 1605 and there was the revolt 
of Prince Khusrav, Shah Abbas, the Persian ruler, instigated the 
chiets of Khorasaii to attack Kandhar. The Indian Governor put 
up a 'tiff rcsisiaiice. Jahaitgir also sent rcinforccmcnu. The result 
was that the attack on Kandhar failed. Shah Abbas expressed his 
< <»mj>lctc ignorance of the whole affair. He not only rebuked the 
Khorasaii iu»blrs but also apologised to Jahangir. The matter 
rrsicd there ihr the time bring- 

In 1611, Shah Abbas sent an ambassador to Agra with rich 
presents and lettcis of flattery for Jahangir. Other missions were 
also sent for the primary purpose of flattering Jahangir and thereby 
pulling him off hh guard. Such missions were sent in 1615,1616 
and 1620. In 1621, .Shah Abbas sent a lai^c army for the capture 
of Kandhar. The siege actually started in 1622. When the news 
reached India, Jahangir ordered Shahjahan to proceed to Kandhar. 
Shah J aha n had his grievances against the treatment meted out to 
Kim by Nur Jahan who was advocating the cause of her son-in-law. 
Shah Jahan also suspected that he may not be quickly disposed of 
on the Kandhar front under the instructions of Nur Jahan. The 
result was that instead of proceeding to Kandhar. he revolted against 
the Mughal Government. The fort of Kandhar fell after a siege of 
4.') days. Shah Abbas attempted to justify his capture of Kandhar 
but Jahangir accused him of treachery and deceit. 
He also ordered Prince Parvez to I'ecapture Kandhar but the order 
was cancelled at the instigation of Asaf Khan. The result was that 
Kandhar could not be recaptured during the reign of Jahangir. 

Bubonic Plague : Bubonic plague broke out in the Punjab 
in 1616. It spread to Sirhind and the Doab as far as Delhi. Jahangir 
has described the disease in these words : “ When it was about to 

break out, a mouse would run out of its hole as if mad, and striking 
itself against the door and walls of the house, would expire. If imme- 
diately after this signal, the occupants Icff the house and went 
to the jungle, their lives were saved ; if otherwise, the inhabitaiptt of 
the whole village would be swept away by the hand of death. 
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*' If any person touched the dead* or even the clot lies of a dead 
man* he also could not survive the fatal attack. Tlic effoci of the 
epidemic was comparatively more se\'cre upon the Hindus. In 
Lahore* its ravages were so great that in one house 10 or 20 persons 
would die, and their sur\'iving neighbours, annoyed by the stench, 
would be compelled to desert their houses full of habitations, riic 
dead were left locked, and no person dare to go near them thn)ii^h 
fear of his life. It was also ver>’ severe in Kashmir where its c/Tcci 
was so great that a Dar\*esh who had performed the last said odicc' 
of washing the corpse of a friend, the very next day was met ilie s.ime 
fate. A cow, which had fed upon the grass in which the body of ilu* 
man was washed, also died. The dogs, also* which ate the flcMi 
of the cow fell dead upon the spot. In Hindustan, no place wav 
free from this visitation which continued to devastate the couiiti v 
for a space of eight years.** 

The plague broke out in Agra in 1618-19 and spread to all ilu* 
surrounding areas. About 100 persons died every day. Both iIk* 
rich and the poor were affected. Inspite of heavy mortality, the 
state did not devise any methods to check the deaths. 

Revolt of Shah Jahan (162$«25;: It has already been 
pointed out that Shah Jahan revolted instead of going to Kandhar. 
Jahanglr came out to oppose Shah Jahan personally. The opposing 
armies met at Balochpur and Shah Jahan suffered heavy losses. 
After that, the prince retired to the Deccan. He could not get Ik- I p 
from the Governor of Gujrat. He went to Burhanpur and from there 
proceeded towards Bengal where he reached in 1624. He was able 
to take possession of both Bengal and Bihar on account of the favour- 
able altitude of the Mughal authorities there. Prince Parve/ and 
Mahabat Khan pursued Shah Jahan and completely defeated him 
in the battle. Shah Jahan was again forced to go back to the 
Deccan. At this stage, he tried to make friends with NIalik 
Amber of Ahmednagar. In 1625* reconciliation was brought about 
^ between Shah Jahan and Jahangir. Shah Jahan agreed to suncndei 
Rohta* and Asjrgarh and also sent .\urangzeb and Dara Shikoli as 
hostages. 

Death of Jahangir (1627) t The health of Jahangii was 
completely shattered on account of loo much of drinking. He was 
trying to restore it by visiting Kashmir and Kabul. He was going 
from Kabul to Kashmir but returned to Lahore on account of severe 
cold. He died on the way in October 1627. His body was brought 
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lo Laht>rc and was ultimately interred in the Jahangir tomb near 
Shaiiclai.T i Lahore). 

Visit of foreigners i Captain \V. Hawkins and Sir Thomas 
Roe visited India in the time of Jahangir. As regards Hawkins, 
he was an adventurous English seaman and he arrived in India in 
lOOU with a letter from Jamc^ 1 to the Emperor of India, “ The Great 
.Mugliai.” There was a lot of opposition but inspite of that he 
managed to reach Atji a to deliver the letter in person. He was well* 
received by Jahangir and he ]>ecame his favourite. Hawkins lived 
at the Mughal court for about three years (1608-11} and enjoyed the 
hoNpitalliy of the Emperor. So far as the object of his mission was 
concerned, he failed to accomplish anything on account of intrigues 
of (he Portuguese Jesuit missionaries. Hawkins married an Armenian 
CJhiisiian laclv at the bidding of Jahangir. 

Hawkins has written a lot about the habits of the Emperor, 
(he court etiquette, the condition of the people and the administrative 
system of (he countr>'. He tells us that Jahangir was a heavy drunkard. 
There were many feasts at the Royal Court and the most important 
was (hat of Nau Ko^.. There was also the law of escheat by which 
after the death of a nobleman, all his property was taken over by the 
king. Hawkins has referred to the causes of the wealth of (he Mughal 
Emperor. Those >s*ere the treasure and jewels of the ancesotrs, 
property of the nobles which came by way of escheat, money brought 
into the country by foreign merchants and the possession of land. 

Hawkins also tells us that when the King got angry, terrible 
results followed. He might order a man to be flayed alive, or tom 
to pieces by elephants or tortured to death in many ways, The 
king was a mixture of opposites. On one occasion he might order 
the murder of a person and on another occasion he may give 
generously or Intervene to save the life of some innocent person. 
Jaitangir showed himself publicly three times a day to hear petitions 
of the people and give justice to them. Hawkins tells us that bribery 
was very common and the local authorities were oppressive. The 
Pro\'incial Go\*ernors could do whatever they pleased and there 
was no effective check on them. 

Sir Thomas Roe was sent by James I in 16t5**He was both a 
scholar and a courtier and was well qualifi^ Ibr the job given to him. 
He reached Surat in September 1615 aftd proceeded to Ajmer where 
Jahangir was. He remained at the court of Jahangir from 1615 
He succeeded in obtaining a Firmaan from Jahangir allowing 
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the English to trade at Surat. The Journal of Sir Thomas Roe 
and the Diary of his clergyman, Edward Pcir\', form a very valualjlc 
source for the reign of Jahangir. Sir Thomas Roe got the concession 
by bribing Asaf Khan. 

The Journal of Roc gives a penpicture of the Royal Court 
and the important personalities of the country. He teds us that the 
Mughal court obser\»ed a lot of pomp and show. He desrriljcd tlie 
festivities in which the nobles took part. He also refers to the 
squalor and misery of the pasantry. The public highwa>'s ucre 
insecure, Local administration was completely insu/Rcient and 
corruption prevailed e\'crywhcrc. Roc was struck b)' the fact that 
there were no written laws in India and the word of the king was 
the law. The control of the Central Government over the provinces 
was not what it should have been. He ako refers to the law of 
escheat by which the property of a noble passed to the Emperor after 
the death of the noble. He telk us as to how favourtics of the King 
were given promotions whether they deserved It or not. According to 
Roe, Jahangir had neither pride nor conceit. There wcj'e scenes 
of drunkenness and revelry at night. Roc was a clever diplomat. 
He possessed plenty of shrewdness and business capacity. 

Roe tells us that the merchants were harassed at the ports. 
The Deccan was in a state of ruin. The art of painting was highly 
advanced. 

Estimate of Jahangirs According to Dr. V.A. Smith, 
Jahangir was a strong compound of tenderness, cruelty, justice 
and caprice, rchnemeni and brutality, good sense and childishness.*’ 
He wrote his Memoirs known as Tuak-i-JahangirL The Emperor 
possessed plenty of intelligence and ability but his habit of excessive 
drinking completely ruined him. He was not cruel by nature, but 
he behaved cruelly on certain occasions. He loved justice and was 
always ready to give the same to the people. He possessed very 
liberal views on religious matters. Jahangir possessed a fine critical 
taste in matters of dress and pleasures of the table. He designed 
new fashions. He relished fine fruits. 

Jahangir was not in the morning what he was in the evening. 
“ By day he was the picture of temperance, at night he became 
exceedingly glorious in the company of his nobles.’* Jahangir 
possessed a violent temper and there was every possibility of his 
behaving in a very cruel manner. Excessive drinking was responsible 
for his fits of violent temper. When he was sober, he was magnani- 
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muus and He .^ave gifti to the needy. 

Jahangir was a typical autocrat, a warm-hearted friend and a 
g<'j»ci'ou> patron. He was a lover of nature and loved ease and 
iiulolenoc. He svas ” a lover of things Indian, and feels delight in 
Indian Mirruuiiding^. There is much in his character chat deserved 
Co be condeniiicd, but there is a great deal that entitles him to bs 
placed among the most fascinating personalities of Indian history.** 

According to J altar, ‘'Jahangir was a great ruler, capable of 
enormous energy. If he had not allowed him>etf to be dominated 
by the Nor ] a ban clitjue, he would have proved himself an excellent 
administrator, worthv to be placed by the side of his father. It must, 
however, I>e pointed out chat the real glory of his reign has been 
greatly eclipsed by the splendour of the two reigns that followed and 
preceded hb, and he himself has suffered much on account of the 
coming between cwo Illustrious sovereigns — .Akbar, the great and 
Shah Jahan — the magnificent.*’ 
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Early life and accession to throne: Shall Julian onr 
of the four sons of Jahangir. His original name was Kluirram. Hr 
was born in January 1592 at Lahore from a Hindu moiIv*r. Wlhlr 
young, he was a favourite of Akbar. He was smart, inielligcni and 
ambitious. No effort was spared to give him the best education. 

Even while vcr>* young, he could be pointed out to Ijc the 
successor to the Mughal throne after the death of Jahangir. Prince 
Kluirram was liked by his father and Shahriyar had still not come 
into tiie picture. It was on account of his bravery and sense of 
responsibility that Prince Khurram was pul in charge of many 
expeditions by his father. In 1607, he was given the Maiisab of 
8,000 Zai and 5,000 Sawar. In 1611, Iw got the Mansab of 10,000 
Zut anti 5,000 Sawar. In 1612, he married tlie daughter of Asaf 
Khan. He was also promoted to the rank of 30,000 Zat and 2(),00l) 
Sawar. 

However, there was a sudden fall in the fortunes of Prince 
Khurram after the marriage of Prince Shahriyar with tlic daughter 
of Nur Jahan. On account of this matrimonial relation, Nur Jahaii 
backed the claims of Shahriyar even at the cost of Shah Jahan. It 
was this fact that made Prince Shah Jahan revolt in 1622. It is 
true that an amicable seitlcmcni was made between the father and 
the son in 1625, but Nur Jahan was bent upon supporting tlie cause 
of her son-in-law. 

When Jahangir died in Ocloljcr 1627, Nur Jahan was with 
him. She summoned Shahriyar from Agra to Lahore with a view 
to put him on the throne. Asaf Khan, the falher-indaw of Shah 
Jahan, also backed the cause of Shah Jahan. Thus, b<ith sister and 
brother supported their respective sons-in-law. Shah Jahan was 
not easily available as he was in the Deccan and it would have taken 
some time before he could reach Agra. The result was that Asaf 
Khan put Dawar Baksh, son of Khusrau, on the throne as a stop-gap 
arrangement. He was to continue on the throne till the arrival of 
Shah Jahan from the Deccan. Both Nur Jahan and Shahriyar were 
no match for Asaf Khan and the result was that both of them were 
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■IcK.i.w,. .\„r Jahan retired from public life and Shahriyar was 
.mpn.<,n«i. When Shah Jahan arrived at Agra in February 1628 
Onwa. Bak.h was removed from the throne and allowed to (ro to 
Ir.vut where he spent the rest of his life. He was lucky to have 
saved his neck. Shah Jahan was responsible for the death of all hU 
rflauves. Nur Jahan died In 1645, 

RebelUon of Bundela Rajput* t Bir Singh Bundela was 
the murderer of Abul Fazl. His son, Jujhar Singh, made encr^ch- 
ments on the Mughal territory and showed sign, of rebellion. The 
result was that Shah Jahan sent three armies from different direction, 
to ciush him. There was some desperate fighting and ultimately 
Jujhar Singh surrendered. He agreed to give Rs. 15 lacs as war 
indemnity and 1,000 gold Mohurs a, a pre^tnt to Shah Jahan. He 
gave 40 elephants and also agreed to send an army of 2,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry to participate in the Deccan campaign. Shah 
Jahan allowed him to keep a Jagir for the maintenance for his rank 
of Chahar Hazari Zat and Chahar Hazari Sawar. Inspite of this 
Jhujar Singh revolted on.e again in 1635. He was pu«ucd by the 
Mughal troops and he was killed by the Gonds in a chance skirmish 
RebelUon of Khan Jahan Lodi (1628) r Khan Jahan Lodi 
was the commancJor-in-cliief and viceroy of the Deccan. He was 
onginally an Afghan adventurer and he rose in life due to his own 
efforts to the highest rank. He entered into an alliance with the 
ruler of Ahmed nagar and revolted. Shah Jahan realised the gravity 
of the situation. If Khan Jahan could win over all the ruler* of the 
Deccan to his own side and lead their combined Aroops» it might 
become difficult to retain the Southern Provinces of the 
Mughal Empire. No wonder, Shah Jahan went to the Deccan in 
person in 1629 to conduct the campaign. Azim Khan> the Mughal 
General, was more than a match for Khan Jahan Lodi and the latter 
was driven from place to place. Ultimately, Khan Jahan retreated 
to the South with a view to take shelter with the ruler of Bijapur.* 
The allies of Khan Jahan, such as Shahji Bhonsla and Kaluji Bhonsla, 
voluntarily surrendered before the Mughal armies and were confirmed 4 
in their Jagirs and retainers of Shah Jahan. Khan Jahan failed to 
get any help from Bijapur. He proceeded towards BundelJchand 
with a view to persuade iu chiefs to revolt. Here also, luck did not 
favour him and instead of helping him, the chiefs opposed him. The 
result was that Khan Jahan was killed while fighting near the fort 
of Kalanjar in 1630. 
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The Nauroz of 1628: Shuh Jahan celebrated the feast 
Naiiro?, of 1628 with great pomp and show. Bvery effort was made 
to make the occasion as sacred as possible. .Ml the four pniic;es 
stood on the four corners of his throne. Shah Jahan gave liberal 
gifts to the members of his family. The gifts were of I lie \'.due of 
lacs of rupees. The Mansab of .^saf Khan was raised to 9,000 Zai 
and 9,000 Sawar. 

Famine of 1630: In 1630, famine t(K>k place in the l^ecean. 
Gujrai and Khandesh. So se\*ere was the famine tliat tlionsaticls 
of people died of starvation. Parents did not hesitate to eat up their 
children. According to Mirza Amin Qazwini, the people suffered 
terribly. The grocers and traders mixed powdered bones with liotir 
and sold flesh of the dogs which was mistaken for meat. After famine 
came pestilence. So great was the destruction that many villages were 
completely destroyed. Streets and lanes were glutted with human 
corpse.s. According to Abdul Hamid Labor i, Destitution at length 
reached such a pitch that men began to devour each other, and the ilcsli 
of a son was preferred to his love. The number of the dying caused 
obstructions in the roads, and every man whose dire sufferings did 
not terminate in death and retained the power to move wandered of 
to the towns and villages of other countries. Those lands which liud 
l>eeii famous for fertility and plenty now retained no productive* 
ness.” According to Peter Mundy, “ The highsvays were strewn witli 
corpses which emitted terrible stench. In the towns especially, tfiey 
dragged them out by the heels, surkmaked, of all ages and sexes, till 
they are out of the gates and then they are lefl, so that the way is half 
barred up.” 

According to Dr. V.A. Smith, the Government did not perform 
its responsibility to relieve the sufferings of the people. The remission 
of one^elevcnth of the assesment implies that the balance was collected 
from the people. However, such a view is not correct. According 
to Abdul Hamid about Rs. 70 lacs were remitted by the Government. 
'The emission was about onc*third of the total demand. The remission 
may not be adeqi»atc but it cannot be staled to be inscgnificant. 

Deatls of Mumtaz Maiial : Mumtaz Mahal was the daughter 
of Asaf Khan. She is rightly called the Lady of the Taj. She waf> 
loo much loved ‘by her husband who had many other wives also. She 
was not only extrcmcl) beautiful but also thoroughly devoted to her 
husband. She was her husband*s companion during those days 
when hU fortune g<it a setback. 
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AVIicii Shah Jahan became Emperor hi 1628, she got an oppor- 
iiiiiliv i<> show liei real vvoiih. She tried to do all (hat she could to 
help widows and orplians. She was the refuge of many miserable and 
oppicsscd men or women. She gave a lot of money in cliarily. She 
was kind to all those wh»> came into contact with her. She died In 
1631 and Shah.Jahati built the Taj in her memory, The Taj is one of . 
the wonders of the world and is a noble motimene of conjugal love and 
fidelity. 

War with the Portuguese vl63I-32, : The town of Hugh had 
arisen into prominence on account of the establishment of Portuguese 
faciorh's there. 'I hc Portuguese settlers indulged in heavy trade and 
scry often cnpiiirccJ the orphan children of the Hindus and Mohama- 
dans and forcibly converted them to Clu lsiianity. These actions of the 
Hoiiogijcsc were highly objectionable and the Mughal authorities 
resented them. Some of the Portuguese captured two slave girls 
which were claimed by Mumtaz Nfahal. Inspire of her request, the 
slave girls were not released. Naturally Mumtaz Mahal was highly 
oflended and she made up her mind to teach them a lesson. At that 
time, Shah Jahan was in revolt against his father and consequently 
much could not be done against the Portuguese. However, even 
before his accession to the throne, Shah Jahan was well aware 6f the 
misdeeds of tlie Portuguese and was determined to crush their power. 

In 1631, Kasim Khan was appointed the Governor of Bengal 
and was ordered to take steps to exterminate the Portuguese. Large 
forces were sent for the purpose. The Portugese were attacked from all 
sides and ‘‘sent to hell,** The siege of Hugli lasted for more than three 
months. After a stiff resistance, the Portuguese surrendered. Their 
losses were very heav)'. More than 10,000 of them were killed and more 
than 4,000 were made prisoners. Shah Jahan hated the fanaticism of 
of the Portuguese. He offered the captives the choice Of becoming 
Muslims or suffer life-long imprisonment or slavcfy. They were 
paid back in their own coin. Some of them became Muslims and others 
died sulTcring. It is to be noted that Shah Jahan was very vindictive 
against the Portuguese. It is true that the Portuguese had done 
a wrong, but Shah Jahan ought to have been more tolerant and 
generous. 

Shah Jahan’ a Deccan policy : Akbar had been able to •• 
conquer Khandesh and a portion of A^tiednagar. All his successors 
aimed at carrying to the Ic^cal concloskm'the policy inidated hy 
him in the Deccan. As the whole of Northern India had already betn 
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conquered, Shah Jahau could convenientK* spare lime, money and 
military resources for the conquest of the Deccan. Jalian^dr had 
already carried on a war wiili Malik Ambar of Alimcduasit*'« -Shah 
Jahan had himself won spurs i« ilte Deccan campaii*n. After his 
accession to the throne, Shah Jahan made up his mind to complete 
the conquest of the Deccan. 

Ahmeduagar had helped Khan Jahan Lodi when the latter 
revolted against the Mughal authority. That was a suflicicni excuse 
for the Mughals to attack .Mimed nagar. Moreover, the chaotic state 
of affairs in the country helped Shah Jahan. After the death of 
Malik Amber in 1629, there arose differences between Fateh Khan, 
the son of Malik Amber and Sultan Muriaza Nizam. The things 
became so bad that Fateh Khan was thrown into prison. However, he 
was released later on and restored to power on account of the SulianN 
difftcuUics with regard to the Mughab. Although Fateh Khan was 
restored to power, he refused to forget and forgive the treatment 
mcicd out to him by hb master. The result was that lie started tiego- 
liaiions with Shah Jahan and under the instructions of the Mughal 
Emperor, captured Sultan Murtaza Nizam, pul him in prbon and ulti- 
mately got him murdered. Hussain Shah, a minor member of the 
royal family, was put on the throne orAhmt*dnagar and l^atch Khan 
himself became the power behind the throne. Fateh Khan did not 
continue to be faithfdl even towards Shah Jahau. Fateh Khan was 
in possession of the fori of Daulatabad. Shahji Bhonsla persuaded die 
Sultan ofBljapur to attack Daulatabad and punish Fateh Khan, and he 
himself joined the army of Bijapur. On behalf of Shah Julian, 
Mahabat Khan went lo the relief of the fort. Fateh Kliaii refused to 
give up the fort. The siege continued for two months and ultimately 
Fateh Khan and the garrison were bought off. The fort \va.s surren- 
dered. Sultan Hussain Shah was captured and sent as a slate prisoner 
to Gwalior. Thus, in 1632 the Nixam Shahi dynasty of Ahmcdnagar 
was ended. Fateh Khan was rewarded for his treacherous conduct. 
He was taken into the imperial service and was granted a liberal 
salary. 

Shahji Bhonsla, revived the Nizam Shahi dynasty by placing 
another boy of the royal family on the throne. However, even he had 
to surrender to Shah Jahan. In 1636, the kingdom of Ahmednagar 
was completely destroyed and its territory was shared by Shah Jahan 
and the Sultan of Bijapur. 

War, with Bijapur: In 1631, Mohammad Adil Shah of 
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Bijapur had joined hands with Miirtaza Nizam. This was tantamounl 
to the defiance of the Mughal aulority. No wonder,. he had to pay 
heavily for it. The Shah of Bijapur was besieged by Asaf Khan in his 
capital. The people of Bijapur put up a stiff fight. The Maratha 
soldiers in the employment of Bijapur state rendered great service in 
iiarrassing and plundering the Mughal army. The result was that the 
siege had to be raised and the kingdom of Bijapur was saved. 

Nothing happened between 1631 and 1635. In the latter 
year, Shah Jahan had to take action against Shahji Bhonsla 
who tried to re%'i\'C the stale of Ahmed nagar. Shah Jahan 
sent written commands to the rulers of Bijapur and Golcunda 
requiring them to recognise his sovereignty and also abstain 
from helping Shahji Bhonsla. They were informed that if they 
refuiied to accept the command, their territories would be attacked. 

The ruler of Golcunda accepted the command of Shah Jahan 
and agreed to pay tribute. He also agreed to read the Khutba 
in the name of Shah Jahan and also strike coins in his name. The 
ruler of Bijapur refused to accept the command of Shan Jahan and 
the result was chat his territory was invaded. Khan Dowran was put 
incharge of the army. The capital of Bijapur was besieged. The • 
Marathas repeated their old tactics. The districts surrounding the 
capital were deserted. The lands immediately surrounding the city 
were flooded with water. The besieging army was harrassed in many 
other ways. It is true that the capital of Bijapur was saved but the 
Mughal troops plundered the rest of the territory with a vengeance. 

On account of the helpless condition of his people, the ruler of Bijapur 
was forced to come to terms with the Mughals. Acording to the treaty, 
the ruler of Bijapur agreed to pay Rs. 20 lacs as ** a peace offering.*’ 

He also agreed to respect the integrity of Golcunda which was claimed 
as a tributary state by the Mughals. 

Having thus settled the state of affairs in the Deccan in 1636, 
Shah Jahan retired to Agra. Aurangzeb was appointed the Go\'emor 
of the Deccan and he occupied that post for eight years (1636*44). 
During this period, Aurangzeb annexed Bagalna near Nasik and ^ 
reduced the power of Shahji. Khan Zaman acted as he. Chief Adviser 
of Aurangzeb. In 1653, Aurangzeb was appointed the Governor o( 
the Deccan for the second time. He remained in that post till 1657 
when he got the news of the illness of hi$, lather*'. u • i u ^ 

During the period of his second Governorship, Aurangzeb 
introduced the same revenue system in the Deccan..^ was done by 
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Todar Mai in the North. In this task, Ito was assisted by Mursliid 
KuH Klian. Advances were given to agricixlturists to buy iinjDlemcnts 
and seeds. Efficient and honest persons were appointed as adminis- 
trators and consequently the tone of administration improved. 

It has been pointed out that in 1636, the ruler of Golcunda 
promised to pay an annual tribute. However, he did not fulfil his 
promise. Moreover, he extended his territory with tlje help of Mir 
Jumla, his Minister. Mir Jumla was granted a Jagir in Carnatic in 
lieu of his services to the state. The Jagir was developed to sucli an 
extent that the ruler of Golcunda became jealous of Mir Jumla and 
tried unsuccessfully to blind him. No wonder, Mir Jumla ran away 
and sought refuge with the Mughals. Aurangzeb decided to take full 
advantage of the situation of Golcunda. He ma relied upon Golcunda 
and besieged the same. When victory was in sight, Shah Jahan ordered 
Aurangaeb to end the siege. A treaty was. made in with the ruler 
of Golcunda. According to it, the ruler of E ^jap LU* was to pay a 
large indemnity and also give up some parts of his territory to the 
Mughals. He also promised to marry his daughter to one of the 
sons of Aurangzeb and also nominate his son-in-law as his heir. 'Mie 
property of Mir Jumla was to be restored to him and liis son was to 
ht released. 

As regards Bijapur, its relations with Aurcngzeb were not 
cordial on account of the fact that Mohammad Adi I Shah sided with 
Dara Shikoh. In 1656, Adil Shah died and he w'as succeeded by his 
son Ali II who was hardly 19 years of age. Finding the time oppor- 
tune, Aurangzeb marched on Bijapur which was absolutely unprcparetl. 
Very soon, Bidar and Kalyani were captured. The ruler of Bijapur 
sued for peace. According to the treaty, he was to give Bidar, Kalyani 
and Parinda to the Mughals. He was also to pay Rs. one crore by way 
of indemnity. Aurangzeb was in favour of carrying on operations 
still further but the news of the illness of Shah Jahan forced him to 
suspend the hostilities and proceed towards the North. 

Relationa with Kaadliar : Kandhar had been lost in 1623 
in the time of Jahangir and no efforts were made to recover it till 
1638. It was in that year that Shah Jahan turned his attention to- 
wards Kandhar. Ali l^lardan Khan was the Governor of Kandhar 
on behalf of the Persian Government. When Ali Mardan came to 
know of the intentions of the Mughal Emperor, he started his prepar- 
ations for defence and requested the Shah of Persia to send him help. 
Unfortunately, the Shah of Persia misunderstood and suspected the 
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lo t'ct Ah Mardan arrested. This was loo much for Ali Mardan and 
he* roi re>j)onde<l with the Mughal amhoriiies. He surrendered 
Kaiidhar Inco ihe hands of the Mughals and look refuge ai Delhi. He 
was honoured at the Mughal court and w'as made the Governor of 
Kashmir and Kabul. He was also employed on various military and 
other duties. He was responsible for carr\*ing out many works of 
public utility. 

•Although Kandhar was lost, the Persians never gave up the 
hope of re-conqttering it. Shah Abbas II made preparations for the 
recapture of Kandhar. The fort of Kandhar was l>esieged. The 
Mughal garrison fought desperately against the invaders for 57 days. 
When they felt that no relief was coming from India, they surrendered 
on 1 1th Fel)riiary IC-I^. According to Inayat Khan, the following 
rircum«i.iiu'es led to the su render of Kandhar : “ .At length a number 

of the garrisotj from want of spirit, lost the liiile courage they possessed, 
and Shadi Uzbeg having entered Into a conspiracy with the Kazab 
Bash is, seduced Kipchak Khan from his duty. Though the latter was 
naturally inclined at heart to this course of behaviour, yet as his com- 
panions had their families with them, through dread of losing their 
wealth, their lives and iheir good repute they would not let him follow 
the bent of his own disposition, so he was necessarily compelled to ally 
himself with those unfortunates. Some of the Mughal Mansabdars, 
Ahadis and Matchlockmcn loo, having sprinkled the dust of treason on 
the heads of loyalty entered Into league with them, and having come in 
front of the fort, declared that In consequence of all the roads having 
closed, from the vast quantity of snow on the ground, there was no 
hope of the early arrival of succour and that it was evident from the 
untiring elTorts of the Kazalbashls that they would very shortly capture 
the fort, and after its reduction by forces of violence, neither would 
there be any chance of their lives being spared, nor of their offspring 
being saved from captivity. The wretched Daulat Khan, who ought 
instantly to have extinguished the flames of this sedition with the water 
of the sword showed an titter want of spirit by contenting himself with 
ofTering advice in reply. This, however, made no impression on the 
individuals in question who got up and departed to their respective 
homes so chat nought but a scanty force having left in the entrench- 
ments, the Kazalbashls entered the Sher Haji in several places.’* 
First siege of Kandliar (1649) : Shah Jahan was determined 
to <rccapcure Kandhar and consequently sent Aurangzeb with 60,000 
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cavalry and 10,000 infanm* for that purpose. The siege of Kaadhar 
was continued for three monilts and 20 da vs, but without any result. 
After that, Aurangzeb was ordered by Shah J aha n to wit}ld^a^v fi om 
Kandhar. 

Second siege of Kandhar [1652j : Aiirang?.eb was a]>pointed 
the commander of the Mughal forces for the conquest of Kandhar for 
the second time. The second siege lasted for more than two mouths 
and 8 days and no success was achieved against the Persians iiispitc 
of the best efforts. The Persian artillery' was more than a match for 
the Mughal artillery'. Inspite of the protests of Aiirang/eb, Shah 
Jahan ordered the siege to be abandoned. When Aurangr.eb a'^ked for 
more time to complete the work, Shah Jahan gave the following 
reply : If 1 had believed you capable of taking Kandhar, I sKotdd 

not have recalled your army. Every' man can perform some work. 
It is a wise saying that men of experience need no instruction.” 

Third aiege of Kandhar (1653) : Dara, the eldest son of 
Shah Jahan. was put in command of the third expedition to reconquer 
Kandhar. Dara boasted that he would finish the work within a w*rek. 
This time thorough preparations w'cre made for the ^iege of Kandhar. 
Millions were spent for the undertaking. The siege was coiuinued ft>r 
months and after that the attempt had to be given up. After 1653, 
no other attempt was made to recapture Kandhar. 

The failure of the Mughal armies to recapture Kandhar iiispite 
of three efforts gave a mortal blow to their prestige. The Mughal 
Government wasted more than Rs. 12 crores. The failure of the laM 
attempt proclaimed to the world the inefficiency and weakness of the 
Mughal forces. No wonder, throughout the rest of the 17th century 
the danger of a Persian invasion gave headache to the rulers of India. 

BaUch and Badakshan: Shah Jahan was actuated with the 
desire of conquering Baikh and Badakhshan although the latter 
had given him no cause for offence. There was a dispute in the royal 
family of Baikh and Shah Jahan thought of fishing in troubled waters. 
Abdul Aziz, the son of Nazr Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Bokhara, 
revolted against his father. Shah Jahan thought this to be the most 
opportune time for interference into the affairs of Bokhara. Accord- 
ing to Sir J.N, Sarkar, the prosperity of his reign and the flattery of his 
courtiers turned the head of Shah Jahan and he started dreaming the 
vainest of vain dreams. It was a foolhardy enterprise and there was 
absolutely no chance of success. 

In 1646, Prince Murad and Ali Mardan Khan were sent with 
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.)(),(U)() c avails and lU,(K)() intaiUn for the conquest of Balkh. Without 
nuK'b ihc Mughal armies entered the city of Balkh in July 

164i>. 1 ;n luler ran away to Persia. After some time, Murad got sick 

<ti Ills stay in Balkli and without the permission of his father, left Balkh 
aiuJ came back to Iiulia. Shah Jahan sent Aurangzeb and Shah 
Slmja ill j>|.iee of Murad. One great difficulty of the Mughals was 
if ml ihe\ were outnumbered by the enemy. The Uzbeg way of 
lighting also added lo the difficulties of the Mughals. The Uzbegs did 
not oHer a pitched battle and the Mughals found themselves helpless 
before the Cossack tactics of the Uzbegs. Aurangzeb entered Balkh 
and put the same under Madhu Singh Hada. 

After Balklu .\iirangzeb thought of dealing a blow to the Uzbegs. 
Fighting cominuod for a very long time and the Mughals got fed up 
with tile ufiole affair- The Mughals had to fight against the forces 
o( Bokliara and defoaiecl them. 

I'herc were prolonged negotiations and after that the Mughals 
retreated towards Kabul. They wcj*e furiously attacked by the 
Hazaras and had to siifTcr heavy losses. 

It cannot be denicti that the Central Asian policy of Shah 
Jahan failed completely, In two years Government had to waste 
aimlessly about Rs. 4 crorcs. Tlie campaign added niether to the 
presUge of the Mughals nor to their territory. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
has put the results of the Central Asian campaigns of the Mughal 
arms in those \vords: “Thus ended Shah Jahan's fatuous war in 
Balkh — a war In which the Indian treasury spent 4 crores of rupees in 
two years and realised from the conquered country a revenue ofRs. 
22 J lacs only. Not an inch of territor>' was annexed, nor dynasty 
changed, and no enemy replaced by an ally on the throne of Balkh. 
The grain store in Balkh fort, worth 5 lacs, and the provisions in other 
forts as well, were all abandoned to the Bukharians, besides Rs. 50,000 
in cash presented to Nazr Muhammad's grandsons and Rs. 22,500/* 
to envoys. Fi\'c hundred soldiers fell in battle and ten times that 
number (including camp followers) were slain by cold and snow on 
the mountains.” 

War of succession (1657-58) : In September 1657, Shah 
Jahan fell ill. The physicians were not hopeful about his recovery. 
Shah Jahan even made his last will and testament. Different kinds 
of rumours regarding the death of Shah Jahan were circulated. 

A disputed succession had become a sort of a family tradition 
with the Mughals. Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
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had to fight their rivals to the throne. Although all the four sot^^ of 
Shah Jahan were born of the same motlier, they were not pieparcfi 
to give up their inherent right to fight for the throne. All these 
four sons were of mature age. In 1657, Dara was 43, Shah Shiija 
41, Aurangzeb 39 and Murad 33. All the four bi*others had exper- 
ience both in civil and military affairs. All of them were Governors 
of the provinces. Dara was the Go%*ernor of the Punjab, Murad of 
Gujrat, Aurangzeb of the Deccan and Shah Sliuja of Bengal. 

As regards Dara, he possessed a lot of natural a1>iliiy bui at tlie 
same time suffered from a violent temper and pround anil haugliy 
conduct. He freely associated with the Muslim Sufis and Kindu 
Vedantists. He was responsible for the translation of the Upnishdas 
into Persian, He did not find any fundamental difference l)eiweeji 
Islam and Hinduism as such. He possessed an eclectic spiiit in 
religious matters. However, it is wrong to suggest tliat ho was an 
apostate from Islam. He was considered an heiviic by the Muslims. 

Dara was a favourite of his father and that was the reason why 
inspite of his being posted in the Punjab, he lived with hU father ai 
Agra. He did not possess the qualities of a true statesman. He was 
vain and haughty and was not prepared to accept the advice of others. 
He was not a good soldier and his recoid in the battlefield was a very 
poor one. He was surrounded by fluuerers. According to l.ane 
Poole, ** Dara was a nervous, sensitive, impulsive creature, full of fine 
feelings and vivid emotions, never master of himself or of others and 
liable to lose his self-control just when cool judgment was most 
necessary. He might have been a poet or a transcendental philosopher, 
he could never become a ruler of India.” According to Manueci, 
"The first-horn son of King Shah Jahan was the Prince Dara, a man of 
dignified manners, of a comely countenance, joyous and polite in c<j- 
versation, ready and gracious of speech, of most extraordinary 
liberty, kindly and compassionate, but over-confident in his opinion of 
himself, considering himself competent in all things and havig no 
need of advisers. He despised those who gave him counsel. 'I'his 
was why even his dearest friends never ventured to inform Kim of the 
most essential things. Still it was very easy to disco^•e^ his intentions. 
He assumed that fortune would invariably favour him and imagined 
that everybody love him.** 

As regards Shah Shuja, he was the Governor of Bengal. He 
w*as a victim to pleasures and luxury. Consequently, both his intellect 
and mental faculties were seriously affected. The result was that 
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lie could not moke up his mind at the crucial momeni. Moi*e6ver, 
Shall Sliuja professed the Shi a fa iUi and consequently was hated by the 
Sunni Muslims who formed an ovcr-wKclmin^ majorily of the Muslims 
of ItuUa. According to Bernier, ** He iShah Shuja) resembled in 
characteristic traits his bi other. Hara, but he was more discrete, 
hrmcr of purpose and excelled him in conduct and address.” Accord- 
ing CO Manned , “ He knew hovx* to acquire friends likely to help him in 
his important and reasonable alTairs. His agents at the court succeeded 
in seducing many men from the service of Dara. He was a Shi a by 
religion and it is bclie> e(l that this religion was adopted with the 
object of winning support of the Persian officials of the Emperor who 
were also Sliias.” According to Lane Poole, ” Shuja’s Zenana was 
the jJi'isoii of his career.” 

L’ndoiibiedK , Aiirangzeh was the ablest of all the sons of Shah 
Jahan. He was a great soldier and general. He had given an ample 
pro«>f of his war-like qualities in the reign of his father and was more 
chan a match for any brother in the battle-field. He was very 
clever and consequcncly even the most intimate friends of his could not 
find out as to what was passing in his mind. He w*as a true statesman 
who could keep his head cool even in the event of a great calamity. 
He was a pious man and was loved by the orthodox Muslims for his 
religious zeal and fanaticism. He possessed a lot of administrative 
experience as the Oovernor of tlie Deccan and Gujrat. According to 
Bernier, ” Hr was a consummate statesman and a great king, but 
endowed with a versatile and a rare genius.” According to Lane 
Poole, ” It has been usual to call the character of Aurangzeb as a puzzl- 
ing compound of contradictions. He possessed many great qualities, 
he practised all the virtues ; but he was lacking in one thing needful 
in a leader of men : he could not win love. Such a one may administer 
an Empire, but he cannot rule hearts of men.** According to Irvine, 
” His life was austere and laborious ; he seems never to have indulged 
in a holiday. He belonged to that uncommon class of men who 
believe that their worst and most self-interested connections are 
directly inspired by God.** According to Hunter, ‘‘His Jiie would 
have been a blameless one, if he had no father to dispose, no brothers 
to murder and no Hindu subjects to oppress.” 

Murad was the youngest son of Shah Jahan. He was a brave 
and plucky soldier but otherwise dissolute, drunken and brainless. 
He was such a simpleton that he could be deceived very easily. 
According to Lane Poole, “the youngest son of Shah Jahan was a gallant 
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s^vash•blIcklcr, brave as a lion, frank and open as tlie da>', a ftK>l in 
policies, a despair in statecrafi and a firm believer in riiddv sieel. 
He was the terror of the baille-lield and the Ijcsi of <(cx)d fellows o\ er 
a bottle. No one could be better trusted in a melee, none was more 
fatuous in council or more reckless in a debauch. The hereclliarv pass- 
ion for wine u hich had descended from .\kbar to his postcriiv, found a 
willing victim in this valliant lion. He was. in short, brainless. 
According to Bernier, *' His cemstatu thought was how lie might 
enjoy himself and the pleasures of the table and the fjelJ engaged 
his undivided attention.” 

Fight for the thrones As soon as the ncsss of the dangerous 
illness of Shah Jahan reached the various princes, all of them started 
making preparations for capturing the throne. Shah Shuja and 
Murad took up the imperial title. Both of them placed themselves 
on the throne and got the coins struck in their own names. H<nvever. 
Aurangzeb moved very cautiously. He took every pracantion to 
conceal his own movements. He established guards over all the 
ferries over the Narbada. He asked his sister Koshanara to inform 
him of ail that happened at the capital. Having done this, he started 
negotiations with Prince Murad for a joint action against Dara 
Shikoh. According to the agreement arrived at betw'ccn the parties, 
Murad was to receive the Punjab, Kabul, Kashmir and Sind and 
Aurangzeb was to receive the rest of the Mughal territory in India. 
After this settlement, both the princes marched towards Agra artel their 
armies joined each other outside Dipalpur in Malwa. 

An army was sent under Sulaiman Shikoh and Raja.Jai Singh, 
to check the advance of Shah Shuja. A battle was fought at Baha- 
durgarh in February 1656 and Shah Shuja was defeated. Jasvvant 
Singh and Kasim Khan were sent to fight against Aurangzeb and 
Murad. The battle of Dharmai was fought in April 1658 and Aurang- 
zeb and Murad got a victory. This was too much for the Central 
Government at Agra. No wonder, Oara personally marched out 
to fight against his brothers. He disregarded the advice of his father 
to allow him lo appear on the scene and thereby disperse Murad 
and Aurangzeb. He also did not wait for the arrival of the victorious 
Mughal army under Sulaiman Shikoh and Jai Singh. Unfortu- 
nately, the army commanded by him had more sympathy for 
Aurangzeb than for himself. It was in this atmosphere that the 
battle of Samugarh was fought on 29th May 1656. The Rajpuu 
fought desperately and ” did honour to their race.” Both Aurangzeb 
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.uul Murad fousUi In from of their armies and ilierebv staked their 
<)\Mi lives. Tlir balance was in favour of Dara when ihc elephant 
on which Dara was ridini^ was wounded by an arrow. He Ibolishly 
arccpU’d I he advice to mount on a hoi'seback. When his troops found 
him missing from the elephant, they took him to be dead. “ Thai 
iuiion decided the fate of the battle.*’ )sSmith>. The soldiers of 
Dara ran away from the l>aMlerield and vklorv lav with .\iirang7eb 
and Murad. 

There was some leskiancc at Agra and after that the fort was 
Mirrendered in June !6S8 by Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan was made 
a prisoner and he died in captivity in 1666. 

One by one, .Aurangzeb managetl to dispose of all his brothers. 
So far as Murad was concerned, he ss*as Invited to a dinner by 
Aurangzfb and was anesied while drunk. First of all he was sent to 
Delhi and then to Gwalior. It was there that he was executed in 1661. 

.As regards Shuja, he raised the standard of revolt and occupied 
Banaras, Allahabad and Jaunpur. With the help of Mir JumU, 
Shah Shnja was defeated. .After his defeat, Shuja ran away to Arakan. 
Ho was killed by the Maghs. 

As regards Dara, he retreated from Samugarh to Delhi and 
from there to Lahore. Multan was the next destination. From 
Multan, Dara w'ent to Thaua. As he was not welcomed there, he 
went to Cutch. From there, he tvent to Kathiawar where he was 
welcomed by Shah Nawaz Khan, the Governor of the Province. He 
also helped Data to occupy Surat. He was also able to raise a large 
army and if he had accepted the advice of his friends, he could easily 
have escaped to the Deccan whei'e it w'ould have been difficult for 
Aurangzeb to crush him. Unfortunately, he made up hb mind to 
give battle to the pursuing army. The result was that he was defeated 
at Ajmer. After his defeat, he ran away to Sind. Unfortunate!)*, 
he got shelter from Jiwan Khan w*ho treacherous!)* handed him over to 
the pursuers in June 1659. Dara w*as brought to Delhi. He w*as 
placed on a hlth>* elephant and paraded in the streets of Delhi. Dat a 
was put on his trial as an apostate from Islam and a \*erdict of death 
was given against him. According to Smith, ** On the night of that 
day (August 30), brutal murderers tore aw*ay Sipihi* Shikoh from his 
father's embrace and after a violent struggle beheaded Dara Shikoh.” 

Even al^er disposing of his three brothers, Aurangzeb did not 
feel himself safe. Sulaiman Sikoh had defeated Shah Shuja in the 

battle of l(ahadurgarh in 1658. On account of his slow movement, 
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he had noi been able to join hU lather and take pan in ilie battle of 
Samugarh. Th result was that alter the defeat of Dara in the battle 
of Samngarh, he had to run for his life to (iarhwul where lie was given 
shelter by a local chief. Pressure was put on the chief and in Decem- 
ber 1660, Sulaiman Shikoh was handed over to Aurangzeb. Sniai- 
man Shikoh was sent as a prisoner to the fort of Gwalior and there 
he was put to death “ by the slow process of post or infusion of opium 
poppy-heads." Si pi hr Shikoh, another son of Dara, was lnok\. He 
was later on married to one of the daughtei's of Aurangzeb. 

Gauaes of the success of Aurangzeb : 1. The victory ol' 

Aurangzeb over his rivals was due to many factors. According to 
the Mxislim historians, that was due to the Iqbal of Aurangzeb. 
But leaving aside this factor, Aurangzeb’s success was partly due to 
his own qualities of head and^ heart. He was a great general and a 
statesman. No one could equal him In diplomacy and statecraft. 
He was a staunch Muslim and no wonder the orthodox Muslim* of 
India not only prayed but also worked lor his victory. Even dir 
Muslims on the side of Dara proved treacherous to him and his cause 
and the Muslims on the side oC Aiirangzeb fought for his cause with 
determination and enthusiasm. They considered Aiirangzeb as the 
champion of Sunni orthodoxy. 

2 . The success of Aurangzeh was partly due to the folly and 
weakness of Shah Jahan. He did nothing to check the spread of the 
news tha the was dead. As soon as he heard of the advance of Murad 
and Aurangzeb, he ought to have pm himself at the head of ihe 
Mughal forces and defeated Aurangzeb and Murad. There is notliing 
to doubt that many of the followers of Aurangzeb would have de- 
serted him on the appearance of Shah Jahan himself in public. The 
reason was that In such a case there was no occasion for a war of 
succession. Such a fight could have meaning only if Shah Jahan was 
dead. Shah Jahan ought to have pret ailed upon Dara to allow him 
to be in the battle-field at Samugarh. He foolishly submitted to the 
<liciates of Dara, and he had to pay dearely for that folly. He had to 
*pend 8 years in tmpHsoiunent. 

3. Dara was no match for Aurangzeb in any ^vay. The latter 
was much better than the former in diplomacy, generalship and state- 
craft. Dara lacked the reckless courage which was possessed by 
Aurangzeb. Dara should not have got down from his elephant an<| 
he should not have put himself on a horseback at Samugarh. He 
should have changed one elephant for the other. Moreover, Dara 
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shoulu \io\ have out to give battle to Nfurad and Aurangzeb 
till tiic victorious Mughal armies under Siilaiman Shikoh and Raja 
Jai -Singh had relumed. Jf he had Vkaited for that army, he would 
have got better chances of success on account of his military strength. 
By Ills action, the armv under Sulaiman Shikoh and Jai Singh became 
useless, 

4. The ar tillers of Aurangzcl) proved more useful than that of 
Data- Foolishly, Dara ads anced beyond his own artillery’ and thereby 
made it useless. 

5. There svas lack of cooperation between the Rajput and 
Muslim armies under Dara. The result was that they could not fight 
effect iscly- Hotvevei', .Aurangzeb used better tactics than those of Dara. 
Auraiig/.eb kept a part of his troops in the reserve and used them only 
when the l^t>op^ of Dara were exhausted. According lo Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad, tlic victory of Aurangzcb ** was the victory of actiori over 
supineness, of intrepidity over inertia, and of organisation and db- 
cipline over confusion and incoherence.** 

Arl and architeceore under Shall Jahaa : Shah Jahan was a 
great builder and he has rightly been called “ the prince of builders.*’ 
The architectural style of Shah J a ban's buildings was different from 
that of his predecessors. Humayun's Mausoleum, the buildings at 
Fateh pur Sikri, Ak bar's tomb at Sikandara and that of ltjmad*ud - 
Daula at Agra belonged to the I ndo- Persian style and architecture.* 
The pre^Shahjahan buildings were remarkable for their massiveness 
and strength. On the other hand, the buildings of Shah Jahan have 
a romantic glitter and effiminate beauty. They are characterised 
by ** elegance rather than by strength, and by the lavbh use of extra- 
ordinary costly decoration.** Shah Jahan preferred to use marble 
instead of red stone used by Akbar and Jahangir in their 
buildings. Moreover, while there was a mixture of Hindu-Musltm 
style in the buildings of Akbar and Jahangir, there was no such thing 
in the architecture of Shah Jahan. In 1632, Shah Jahan completely 
forbade the building of temples b\' the Hindus. 

One of the greatest achievements of Shah Jahan was the 
building of the Taj on the banks of the river Jumna. This was built 
in the memoiy of his wife Mumtaz Mahal. It cost a lot of money. 
According to Abdul Hamim Lahori, the building of the Taj cost Ks. 
50 lacs and about 12 years were also spent on completing it. Accord- 
ing to Tavarnier, the Taj was completed in 22 years and cost more 
than Rs. 3 crores. 
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Shahjahan buih a large number of buildings in ihe Agra foru 
Special mention may be made of the Moii Masjid and Musamman 
Burj, The Moll Masjid is to the north of the Diwan-i-Am. 
measurement is 187 by 234 feet, lu construction was started iji 
1648 and it was completed In 1652. A total of Rs. 30 lars was spciu 
on it. The Musamman Burj Is a beautiful structure of marble. It 
is here tliat Shah Jahan died itt prison, 

Shah Jahan laid the foundations <jf Shah Jahanbad in May 
1639. There was a lot of pomp and show* on the occasion of the open- 
ing ceremony of the building. Jami Mas] id is one of the largest 
mosques In India. It took 6 years to complete it. It cost a sum of 
Rs« 10 lacs. 

The tomb of Nizam-ud-Din Auliya was built of pure white 
marble, A few buildings were built at Ajmer. Reference may bo 
made to the Peacock Throne. It cost him Rs. 10 crores. It was of 
solid gold studded with costly jewels. 

Golden Age of Mugbal Period: It is pointed out that the 
reign of Shah Jahan was the Golden Age of the Mughal period. 
The Mughal Empire reached its high water mark in his time. Tlicic 
was peace and prosperity in the country. Land w'as fertile and the 
revenues of the state were abundant. Export ti ade was carried on 
pro6tably. No wonder, Shahjahan built a large number of bullding^ 
which were undoubtedly master-pieces of Mughal architecture. 

According to Lane Poole, “ Shah Jahan was renowned for Ins 
kindness and benevolence which endeared him to the pcopk.'.' 
According to Hunter, “ The Mughal Empire attained its highest 
union of strength and magniliccncc under Shalt Jahan.” .According 
to Khafi Khan, “ Although Akbar was the conqueror and a law-giver, 
yet for order, arrangement of territory and finances and the good 
adminUlraiionof every department of the state, no prince ever reigned 
in India that could be compared to Shahjahan”. Shahjahan was 
u just ruler. He appointed upright people as judges sr) that justice 
may be done to the people. Shahjahan led a strenuous life and gave 
jjeacc, prosperity and contenmeni to his people. According to 
Marmcfi, * He kept his eye ou his ofHcials punishing them rigorouslv 
when they fell short of their duties. This was the leasun why lu* 
kept at his court an official with several baskets full of poisonous. 
snakes. He Mould order that in his presence they should be made u> 
bite any official who had failed to administer justice, leaving the 
culprit lying • in hU presence till the breath left him/’ Chor 
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Miliars were con siructcd and the heads of the thiefs were exhibited 
ill them. 

Foreign travellers in the time of Shah Jahan s Many 
foregn travellers visited India in the time of Shah Jahan. 
Bernier and Travenier were two Frenchmen and they visited 
(lie country practically at the same time. Manucci was an Italian , 
adveniorer. A$ regards Bernier, he was a French physician and he 
visited India at the time when the struggle was going on in the country 
among the four sons of Shah Jahan. He wrote a book called The 
War of Succession of 1658.’* He has tried to give a graphic pic- 
ture of the siifTevings of Data when he was being pursued by the armies 
of .'\ur<ing/clK As regards the condition of India, Bernier tells us that 
the people were not at all destitute of good laws although high oiBcials 
could disregard them with impunity. The chief men in the country 
were opportunists and time*servers. Provincial Governors were 
rapacious, oppressive and ambitious. The people were demoralised 
and spiritless. The peasantry was completely crushed. He also 
refers to the law of escheat by which all the property of a noble 
was taken over by the King at the time of his death. The whole 
of the administration depended upon the will of the Mughal Emperor. 

He could raise anybody and also pull him down. To quote Bernier, 
•'The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the enormous 
charges required to maintain the splendour of a numerous court and to 
pay a large army maintained for the purpose of keeping the people m 
subjection. No adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of the 
people. The cudgel and the whip compelled them to incessant labour 
for the benefit of others.” Travenier praised the Government of 
Shah Jahan in these words: ” He reigned not so much as a king 
over his subjects but as a father over his family and children. He 
excelled other monarchs in good administration and in the order 
and arrangements and finances as well as the system of justice which 
was stern.” Manucci has given us a lot of information about the 
King and the people of India. There are a lot of interesting anec* 
dotes in his account. There may be a lot of exaggeration in what 
he wrote about the King and the people of India, but according 
to him, Shah Jahan ga^'e peace, prosperity and contentment to his 
people. 

Estimate of Shah JaBao: Undoubtedly, Shah Jahan was 
one of the greatest rulers of the Mughals and his reign has rightly 
been called the Golden Age of the Mughals. He was a great soldier 
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and general. has given proof of his qualities of his generalsliip 

<luring the reign of his father and that of his own. He was a gi'cai 
builder and the buildings at Delhi and Agra arc a standing monument 
of his achievement. He was a great administrator and statesman. 
He systematised the administration and particularly tlie Mansal>dai'i 
system. He reduced the salaries of the Mansabdars and forced them t<j 
keep the number of troops prescribed for their rank. He increased 
the land revenue by enhancing the state demand from one- third, 
to one-half» Shah Jahan was a very hard-working man. Hou ct er, 
in religious matter, he was a bigoted Muslim. In a wa\% he 
anticipated his son, Aurangzeb. 

Dr. V,A. Smith gives his estimate of Shah Jahan in these words : 
“ Whatever be the view taken of the personal character of Shah 
Jahan or the efficiency of his administration, it can hardly be disputed 
that his reign marks the climax of the Mughal dynasty and Empire. 
During the space of 30 years (1628-58), the authority of the Emperor 
was not seriously challenged and the realm was never invaded by 
any foreign foe. Although the loss of Kandhar and the failure of three 
attempts to retake it proved a military inefficiency and encouraged 
Persian pride, these evenu had little effect on India where the 
strength of the army sufficed to uphold the imperial s>' 5 tem. It is 
true that Shah Jahan’s son, Aurangzeb Alamgir, largely extended the 
Southern frontier of the Empire during the first thirty years of his 
reign, but it is also true that long before the annexation of the 
Sultanates In the Deccan, the Marathas had searched out the weak 
places in the Imperial armour and the erroneous policy of the sovereign 
had undermined the foundations of the throne. The empire which 
had suffered severely from the prolonged wars of succession may be 
regarded as declining throughout the whole reign of Aurangzeb 
notwithstanding his conquests in the South. 

“ In the realm of architecture and other forms of art, it is un. 
questionable that the work of the highest quality in the Mughal 
period belonged to the reign of Shah Jahan. The puriun Aurangzeb 
cared for none of these things. His buildings were insignificant, 
with one or two exceptions and the drawings and paintings of his 
time show deterioration on the whole. Many of Shah Jahan’s artists 
survived into the reign of his son and some of their productions exe- 
cuted during the reign arc not distingubhable from the earlier works, 
but generally speaking the atmosphere of Aurangzeb' 9 court was 
unfavourable to the arts.'* 
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AURAKGZEB (1656-1707) 

^ After Iiaving settled with his brothers, Aurangzeb ascended the 
throne in July 1658. However, the formal accession did not take place 
till June 1659. On the latter occasion, Aurangzeb assumed the 
title of .Alamgir^ In 1661, Aurangzeb received ambassadors from 
Persia and Bokhara who were sent to congratulate him on his succession. 
As all the possible rivals had already been disposed of, Aurangzeb 
enjoyed comparative peace. 

Early Measures : A reference may i)e made to some of the 
early measures adopted by .\ui angzeh. There was a lot of confusion in 
(he country' on account of th war of succession. The tolls and taxes 
which the people had to pay, already added to their difficulties and 
interfered w ith the trade of the country*. The huge armies of the 
Mughals also damaged the crops of the people on the way. With 
a view to give some relief to the people, Aurangzeb abolished nhe 
Rahdari w'hirh was collected on every highway frontier or ferry*. 
It brought a lot of money to (he Government. He also abolished 
the Pandari or a ground tax or house-tax. About 80 cesses collected 
from (he Hindus and Muslims were abolished and Khah Khan 
mentions only 14. Howe\*er, inspite of this, these taxes continued 
to be levied by the Zamindars. Aurangzeb prohibited (he use of 
the Kalima on the coins so that the same may not be touched by 
the non-Muslims. He alx)Ushed the Nauroz which was a borrowed 
institution from Persia. .Aurangzeb appointed Muhatasibs or censors 
of ]>ublic morals to look after (he conduct of the people and abo 
to see that the people acted according (o what the Koran said. 
I'hcy w*evc to slop the use of alcohol, intoxicating drugs and other 
things forlucldcn by the Holy Koran. Aurangzeb ordered the 
repair of (he mosques and Khangahs. Imams and Muazzims 
were regularly 'paid. Strong measures tvere taken against those Sufis 
\vlio w'ere the associates of Dara. 

Wars on the Eastern Frontier (1661-66): Daud Khan, 
Governor of Bihar, conquered Polaman in December 1661. Mir 
Jumla had been sent in pursuit of Shah Shuja. He had chased him 
from Bengal to Dacca and fi*om there to the Arakan frontier in May 
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1663. Aurangzeb appointed Mir Jumla as the Governor of Bengal 
and encouraged him in Im activities. Conscqueiul\% Mir Jumla over- 
ran Cooch Bihar and Assam. He penetrated into the country with 
the object of invading the Chinese territory*. Howe\'cr, he was 
driven back by floods, hea\*\* rains and the lack of proper means of 
transport. Mir Jumla was vcr\‘ much exhausted and lie died in 
March 1663, 

Shayisca Khan was transferred from the Deccan to Beni»al and 
appointed its Governor. The ne>v Governor found iliai the Portuguese 
and the Burmese pirates wtre growing very bold anti tliey were carry- 
ing their attacks to the sub-division of Dacca. Shaylsta Khau streng- 
thened the Bengal fleet and then attacked and ultimately compelled 
the King of Arakan to cede Chittagong in January 1666. The Island 
of Sondip in the Bay of Bengal was also captured and piracy was ]>ut 
down. 

In 1662> Aurangzeb had a serious attack of illness. As a result 
of it, he was confined to bed for a month. When he improved a 
little, he went to Kashmir to regain his health. Bernier accompauivtr 
Aurangzeb to Kashmir and has left to us an excellent account of the 
journey. 

Aurangzeb, a Puritan i Reference has already been matli* 
to some of the measures adopted by Aurangzeb at the beginning of 
his reign. However, the subject requires a more elaborate trcaimciil 
on account of its importance in the life of Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb 
discontinued the use of the Solar Ilahi year for the purpose of counting 
his regnal years. Tn the Uih year of his reign, the court singers 
were allowed to be present at the court but music and dancing were 
forbidden. After sometime, iht) were not allowed to attend the court 
even. Aurangzeb stopped the practice of Jharokha-Darshana. This 
was a retrograde step because it deprived the people of an^oppor- 
tunity to get their wrongs redressed directly from the Emperor.’ It was 
stopped because it encouraged human worship. In the 12th year of 
his reign, Aurangzeb stopped the practice of the weighing of his 
body against gold, silver and other commodities. It appeared to him 
that such a custom was borrowed from the Hindus. To begin with', 
Aurangzeb used to attend the Dushera celebrations of the Hindus, 
but later on he gave up the same. To begin with, Aurangzeb used to 
put on a Tika on the head of every new Hindu Rajah if he was present 
at the Mughal court. Aurangzeb stopped the practice becaus^c it 
appeared to him that the Ttka was a Hindu ceremony. Aurangzeb 
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nho dismissed ihe royal astronomers and astrologers. This was done 
\vuh a view to remove superstition from administration. Scent- 
burners of gold and silver were removed from the court. Silver 
inkstands svere discontinued. Prostitutes and dancing girls were 
given the option of leaving the Mughal Empire or getting married. 

This regulation did not have much etfect as the Mughal nobles could ^ 
not live without them. The cultivation and public use of Bhang 
wer^ forbidden. Gambling was abo prohibited. 

Attrangzeb not only forbade singing, but also disallowed public 
musical parties. Religious music even on the day of the death of 
the prophet was not allowed. Aurangzeb made an exception in the 
case of Shaikh Yahya Chlsti, a saint of Ahmedabad. An attempt 
was made to control the fashions of the day. The length of the 
beard allowed by the state was fixed. An order was issued that if the 
beard of any person was longer from the prescribed length, the same 
was to be cut down. According to Manucci, a large number of persons 
were emplo\ ed by the state and their duty w'as to cut the offending 
beards. Dresses of gold-cloth were disallowed. The length of the 
trousers ^vas also prescribed by rhe state. The rcprcseniation of the ^ 
figure of birds, animals, men and women on the occasion of Hindu and 
Muslim festivals, was disallowed. Aurangzeb stopped the practice of 
lighting lamps on the tombs of the sainu of other respectable persons. 

The Khojas were persecuted. A Facjir who claimed to be a God, was 
executed In 1694. Likewise, Hussain Malik was pul to death because 
he used dls-respeciful language for the companions of the Prophet. 

Aurangzeb stopped the celebration of the Muharram in 1669. 

We are told that the Governor of Ahmedabad was removed because he 
celebrated the Muharram. Similar action was taken against certain 
Mansabdars. Likewise, a Portuguese was put to death because he 
first of all became a convert to Islam and then later on became a 
Christian again. Another person was put to death because he abused 
the three Khalifas. 

The predecessors of Aurangzeb had appointed a large number of 
Mansabdars among the Hindus. Howe%'er, Aurangzeb stopped this K 
practice. The number of the Hindu Mansabdars fell, although the 
total number of Mansabdars increased. Aurangzeb followed the 
policy of shutting out the Hindus from the highest offices deliberately. 

It is true that some Hindus occupied big posts even in the time of 
Aurangzeb, but in the later half of his reign, they did not fill any high 
executive or administrative office. 
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Hindus were not allowed to occupy high adminisirailvc jobs. 
The heads of the various hcreditarN* houses were not gi\’en the same 
slatus^^vhich their predecessors had. 

Aurangzeb adopted many measures to l>rcak the monoptily 
of the Hindus in the Revenue Department of the State. A gotirral 
order prohibiting the employment of Hindus was passed. Tliis was 
particularly so with regard lo the Revenue Department, ‘riic 
Hindus enjoyed a monopoly in the clerical cstabislimenis because 
most of the Muslims were resened for the royal army, y Many 
Hindus changed their religion and thereby bought the ^(Curiiy of 
their tenure of their ofiice. Aurangzeb sv-stematically followed Uie 
practice of appointing Muslims in place of the Hindus in various 
dcpaitments of the Government. Hindus were not to be the heads 
of departments in which the Xtuslims worked. The Hindus in the 
army w<re not allowed lo employ Muslim ser\'ants. 

^^.✓^Aurangzeb ordered the demolition of Hindu temples. In 
February 1659, he passed the following order in connection with a 
dispute as to the right of holding charge of the ancient temples of 
Banaras: '* It has been decided according to our canon law dial 
long standing temples should not be demolished but no new temples 
be allowed to be built... Our Royal Command is that you sliould 
direct that in future no person shall in unlawful ways, interfere with 
or disturb the Brahmins and other Hindu residents in them* places.'^ 
The temple of Somnaih was destroyed early in the reign of Aurang/eh, 
In November 1665, he sent an order to his officials in Oujrat for 
the destruction of such temples as had one time been d«(roy«l or 
desecrated by him as the Viceroy of Gujrat but had later on been 
restored by the Hindus. 

.Similar orders seemed to ha%'c been issued in 1669 lo the Gover- 
nor of Orissa. Thereby the Governor of Orissa issued the following 
order to his officials : “ To all Fojdars, garrison commanders, accoun- 

lanu, district collectors of revenue and their officials from Katak lo 
Midnapur in the frontier of Orissa. 

The Imperial Bakhashi Asad Khan has sent a letter written 
according to the instructions of the Emperor to say that the Empe ror , 
learning from the News-Letters of the province of Orissa that at the 
village ofTilkkuti in Midnapur a temple has been built, has issued his 
august mandate for its destruction and the destruction of all temples 
built anywhere in the province. Therefore, you arc hereby commanded 
with extreme urgency that immediately on leceipt of this letter you 
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^li<‘uld dcum\ ihc above-mentioned temples. Ever^* temple built 
dm ins l«'*‘^t ton or twelve years should be demolished without delay. 

A hr) do not allow the Hindus and inhdeb to repair their old temples. 
Report^ of the destruction of temples should be sent to the court under 
ilic Seal of Qazis and attested by pious Shaikhs.'' 

Amangzeb turned his at ten lion towards Mathura where a large ^ 
number of beautiful temples had been built from time to time. The 
famous temple was chai of Keshav Rai. Its railings of stone were built 
at his own cost by Dara Shikoh. In October 1666, the Faujdar of 
Mathura removed the railings of that temple. 

In 1669, Aurangzeb came to know that the Brahmins of Multan, 

Sind and Banaras were using their temples for purposes of instruction. 
.\urang/el> passed orders for the punishment of those who were giving 
instructions in the temples. According to Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
"Orders in accordance w'ith the organisation of Islam were sent to 
ilic Governors of all the provinces that they should destroy schools and 
temples of the infidels and put an end to their educational activities 
as well as the practices of the religion of the Kafirs.” 

In August 1669, the temple of Viswanath at Banaras was com- ^ 
pletcly demolished. The same was the case with the temple of Copi- 
nath at Banaras. Likewise, the temple of Keshav Rai at Mathura 
w'hich was built by Bir Singh Bundela at a cost of Rs. 33 lacs, was 
levelled to the ground and a mosque was built on iu site. 

In 1679, orders v>'ere passed for the sequestration of the state 
of Jodhpur after the death of Maharaja Jasw'ant Singh. Khani-i« 
Jahan destroyed many temples and brought cart-loads of idols from 
those temples to Delhi. When the Rajput war started, the Maharana 
of Udaipur ran auay and the temple in front of his palace was 
destroyed. Likewise, temples on the edge of Udaisagar Lake were 
also destroN'cd. In all, 235 temples >vcre dcstro>ed in the state of 
Udaipur. 

Orders were also passed for the destruction of the Hindu temples 
in the slate of Jaipur, ^^'hile one of the temples w'as being demolished, 
there was stiff resistance by the Rajputs and till all of them were killed, V 
the work of demolishing could not proceed. About 66 temples were 
destroyed in Amber. When Aurangzcb marched from Amber to the 
Deccan, he ordered the destruction of all the temples on the way. 

This was one of the special duties of the Superintendent of labourers 
with the army. 

After the conquest of Golcunda andBijapur, the temples in those 
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states were destroyed and mosques were built out of the same maierin), 
Aurangzeb appointed ai> officer on social duty to destroy the Hindu 
temples in Mah«arashtra. He also slopped the piddic worship ai the 
Hindu temple of Dwarka. Likew ise, temples at Hardwar and Avo- 
dhya were dcsti'oycd. 

Aurangzeb also issued many punitive regulations against the 
Hindus. The pilgrimage tax which had been aljolished in the lime 
of Akbar, was rcimposed on the Hindus. This brought a (<*t of money 
to the state treasury. The celebration of the Hindu festivals \^a^ 
banned. From 1665, the Holi (estival ceased to be celebrated. In the 
same year, the celebration of the Dlwali was stopped. In 1703, the 
Hindus were not allowed to burn their dead on the l>anks of the river 
Sabarmaii in Ahmedabad. Similar restrictions had been imprwrd in 
1696 at Delhi in connection with the Jumna. Fire- works of all kinds 
were prohibited. It was ordered that the Hindus were not to look 
like Muslims. An order of 1694 laid down that with the exception of 
the Maiathas an<i Rajputs, no Hindu was to ride on an Ii!i<iij)r 
Tnrani horse or an elephnni or to use a palant|uin. A Hindu of Multan 
violated this order and his horse and saddle were confiscated liy the 
state. However, the exception with regard to the Maraih.as was not 
strictly enforced. Orders were passed in 1702 that Muslim engravers 
were not to engrave the names of Hindu gods and goddewes on the 
seals of the rings of the Hindus. It was ordered in 1665 that the 
Muslims were to pay half the custom duties realised from the Hindus. 
Two years after, customs duties were abolished from the Mnslim.s. 
As the privilege was abused by the Muslims, they were ordered to pay 
once again half of the customs duties paid by thd Hindus. A tax on 
produce from gardens was realised at the rate of 20% from the Hindus 
and 16-6 per cent from the Muslims. 

However, the worst of all was the imposition of Jizya on the 
Hindus m April 1679. This was done on the represrntation of 
Anayat Khan, Diwani-Khalsa. Jizya wa.s to be paid by all the 
non-Muslims in India. Even the Brahmins were not exempted. 
The same was realised from the Indian states abo. No distinction 
was made in favour of officials or clerks or soldiers. Every tax-payer 
was to pa)' the Jizya personally. He was to come before the collector 
personally and tlien make the payment. The payment could not 
be made through a deputy. There was a lot of humiliation at tl.e 
tirnc of Ihc paymcni of ihc Ji^ya. 

Elaborate arrangemencs were made for the asse&smcni and 
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M)Ilccuon of Ji^ya. There \x*crc three of assessment. (I) A 

fliiulu wiiosi* pioperiy was worth 200 Dirhams paid 12 Dirhams as 
Ji/N.t. 1 1 was at ai)oiii 6“„ of I he property. ^2^ Persons whose 
jiK priu vacjed from 2tM) Dirhams or Rs 52,* to Rs. 2,500/- paid 24 
Dir III! ms as JIzva. Prisons whose properly was worth more than 

Kn. 10,000 • Dirhams, paid a lump sum of 48 Dirhams. It is evident ^ 
ihai the iucidenre of ihe Jizya was less in the case of the rich. How*- 
evci\ the rich paid the whole amount in a lump sum and the others 
could pay in instalments. There were certain exemptions from the 
Jizya. Minors, women, begfiai*s, slaves, the blind, the crippled, 
ihc mcmallv dcficicni and ihc tinemploved were not required to pay 
Jizya. In very exceptional cases rcniitted by the 

sum*. 

I he Ji/ya was a pari of the anti-Hindu policy of Aurangzeb. 

Iiv ohjcoi was 10 liave converts to Islam by harrassing the Hindus. 
Any Hindu could escape from the Jizya by becoming a Muslim. 

No wonder, a large number of Hindus were converted to Islam in 
this way. 

However, Aurangzeb employed many other ways to have ^ 
converts to Islam. Converts to Islam were given recognition by the 
Emperor. Thc>‘ vvere given high posts in the state. Thousands of 
Hindus w'erc removed from the various departments of the Govern- 
ment and Muslims were recruited in their place. They were given 
the option of reiaining their jobs if the\‘ became converts to Islam. 
Rebels w'erc pardoned if they became Muslims. If there was a 
quarrel betw'een two persons and one of them became a Muslim, he 
who became a Muslim got ihe property. Again, “ If a Mohammadan 
had no desire to discharge his debt to the Bania and if the Bania 
demanded the payment of the same, the Mohammadan would lodge 
a complaint to the Kazi that he had called the prophet names or 
spoken contumaciously of theiv religion, produce a false witness or 
two, and the poor man was forced to circumcision and made to 
embrace Islam. Sec'eral persons had been thus sen’ed to the great 
terror of all. This king not at all minding anything of his Kingdom V 
gives himself wholly upon the conx'erting or rather perverting the 
Banias.** 

Effects of Anti-Hindu policy i {n) Rajput War (1679-81) * 
The Rajputs revolted in 1679. Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 
died at Peshawar in December 1678. At the time of his death, he 
was in the service of the Mughals. Aurangzeb sent his officers to 
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take possession of his Kingdom and set up on the throne a worthless 
relative of Jaswant Singh who promised to pay a Xazrana of about 
Rs. 35 lacs to Aurangzeb. ^Vhcn the Uvo widows of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh reached Lahore, they gave birth tw'o sons. 
Aurangzcb ordered the widows and their children to be detained at 
the Mughal court. This was too much for the Rajputs. The 
result was that they decided to rescue the sons of Jaswant Singh and 
their widows. This was accomplished through the l)ravcrs' of 
Durga Das in July 1679. The widows appealed for help to the 
Rana of Udaipur. The Rajputs made a common cause and the war 
started with the Mughals. This war continued from 1679 to 1681. 
To begin with, Aurangzcb directed the armies from Ajmer. In 
1679, Jodhpur was annexed to the state. The state of Mewar was 
ruined and the Rana ran away. In the beginning of 1681, Prince 
Akbar revolted against his father and joined the Rajputs. Auraugzeb 
tried to create dissensions between Prince Akbar and the Rajputs 
and for some time he succeeded in his mission. However, truth came 
to be known to Durga Das who escorted Prince Akl)ar u> the Drccan 
in May 1681. From there Prince Akbar ran away to Persia in 1683. 

It is true that Aurangzcb made peace with the Raj puts In 1681 
but Aurangzcb had committed a blunder. In future, he could not 
count upon the loyalty and active support of the Rajputs. When 
he went over to the Deccan to take action against (he Marathas and 
the Shia kingdoms of Bijapur and Golcunda, he was all the time 
afraid of the trouble in Rajputana. Aurangzcb, might have fared 
better in the Deccan if he had not alienated the Rajputs. 

{!>) Revolt of Satnamis t The Satnamis were originally an 
offensive set of Hindu worshippers. Mewat and N'arnol were their 
chief centres. Kha6 Khan gives the following description about 
them : “ These men dressed like devotees, but they nevertheless 

carried on agriculture and trade, though their trade is on a small 
scale. In the way of their religion, they have dignified themselves 
with the title of ** good name * this being the meaning of Satiiami. 
They are not allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling. 
If any one attempts to wrong or oppress them by force, or l>y exercise 
of authority, they will not endure it. Many of them have weapons 
or arms.** 

There was a special reason why the religious-minded Satnamis 
revolted against the Mughal authority. A Sam ami cultivator was 
murdered by a Mughal Piada or foot-soldier. The Satnamis hit 
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l>atk ,ukI pi»uiical*v kiUc<l ilic fooi-wWier. After that, they revolted. 

” Hk* <j\iaruO ''•>ou t<M)k a relii»ioiis colour and assumed the form of 
a \Nar for iIh* lil>crAiioii of tlic Hindus by an attack on Aurangzeb 
The Tau/dar of Naruf>l was also defeated. The situation 
l>o<<urir serious and ultimately Aurangzeb sent Radandaz Khan 
.uul other generals against Sainamies and thus it was that the ^ 
S.uiuimis were crushed. 

.(■ Rebellion of Gokal : The Jats of Mathura revolted 
against the Mughal authority. That was partly due to the fact that 
Alxl-un-Xahi Khan, the Faujdar of Mathura (1660-69) oppressed 
the }.i\s \i‘i\ much and also offended their sentiments. The Jats 
ievohc<l uudri the leadership of Gokal, a Zamindar of Tilpat, killed 
tfie Kaujdar and plundered the Pargana of Sadabad. Aurangzeb 
made [n eparaiions for an attack on the Jats and himself proceeded 
auainsi ihcni. The Jats were defeated and Gokal was captured 
with his family- According to Sarkar, Cokal’s “ limbs were hacked 
oir one by one on the platform of the police office of Agra”. His family 
v\'as fcjrciblv c.onverted to Islam. 5,000 Jats lost their lives and 
4,0r)U Mvighal soldiers were killed. ^ 

Inspiie of this, there was no peace. The new Faujdar of 
Mathura was a chip of the old block and he oppressed the people in 
the same way as Abd-un-Xabi Khan had done. The result was 
that the Jats revolted once again in 1686 under the leadership of 
Raja Ram. The Jats tvere so daring that they plundered Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandara near Agra in 1688. Ultimately, Raja Ram was 
defeated and killed. The stronghold of the Jats was conquered 
in 1691. However, the Jats carried on their struggle till the end 
of Aurangzeb’s life under the leadership of Churaman. 

(d) The Buodelas i The Bundela Rajputs considered themselves 
to be safe on account of “ den.se foresU, the rapid streams, and 
the steep hills of Central India.” Bir Singh Bundela had openly 
revolted against Akbar in 1602 and Akbar had failed to punUh him 
on account of guerilla tactics of the Bundelas. Champai Rai revolted 
against Aurangreb but he was so much hard pressed that he committed V 
suicide. Chhatrasal, one of the four sons of Champai Rai, ” lived 
to defy the Imperial Government with success.” He was hardly 
1 1 at the time of his father’s death. Chhatrasal and his brother 
Angad were employed by Raja Jai Singh in hU own contingent and 
were given promotions on account of their services in the compaign 
against Shivaji. Chhatrasal was also employed by Dilawar Khan in 
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the Mughal attack against Det^rh. As he fell iha( his services 
were not being recognised by the Mughal Government, he ‘•dreamt 
of taking to a life of adventure and independence in imitation of 
Shivaji which meant a defiance of the Mughal Government.” The 
people of Bimdelkhand and Malwa hailed Cl i hat rasa I “as the 
champion of the Hindu faith and Kshatria honour.” He won many 
victories against the Mughals and was able to set up an itulopcntleni 
Slate in Eastern Malwa. He died in 1731 ** with the complriv 
effacement of Mughal rule in Bimdelkhand.” 

,/) The Sikhs 5 The Sikhs also suffered at the hands of Aui ang- 
aeb. After the death of Har Kishan, Teg Bahad ur l>pcame the ^iifi 
Gum of the Sikhs. The Guru set up his headquarters at .Anandpur in 
the Hoshiarpur District. Guru Teg Bahadur visited Patna in 1C()5. 
In 1668, he accompanied Raja Ram Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, 
to Assam but he returned to Anandpur. He was called Sacfia 
Padshah by the Sikhs. Guru Teg Bahadur protested against ih<* ami- 
H i nd u po I io y of Aurangze b . .Accord i ng to K f la li Khan, ‘ * A u r.u i « y.v I > 
ordered the temples of the Sikhs to be de^irovetl and the Ciuni’s 
agents for collecting the tithes and presents ofthe faithful to be cx]>eilnl 
from the cities.” Aurang/eb was anmn-ed on account of ilio (on u's 
encouragement of the Hindus to resist the religious policy of ilir 
Emperor. The Guru was summoned to Delhi and askcil to becojne 
a Muslim. He refused to do so and was pul to death in 1675 after 
a lot of torture. Another story U that the Guru was asked to pry^ e 
his Guruship by a miracle. The Guru wrote a charm on a piece uf 
paper and when his head was cut off from the Ixnly, the following 
words were found written on the paper: “ Sir Diya Sar na Diva “ <,r 
” Sir Diya Din na Diya ”• 

After the death of Guru Teg Bahadur. Guru (ioviiid Singli 
became the 10th Guru and he made tip his mind to have revenge 
for the death of his father. Open war started between llie Sikhs 
and the Mughals. Guru Govind Singh organised the Khalsa into 
. a military organisation. Guru Govind Singh revolutionized the 
phiFosophy of the Sikhs. According to him, ” I shall make men of all 
four castes lions and destroy the MughaU.” Guru Govind Singh 
organised an army and built forts on the hills. Prom 1695 onwartls, 
he fought successfully against the Rajas of North Punjab and the 
Mughal ofhciab.. Ultimately, he wai defeated by the Mughalv 
Two of his sons were captured and executed with great cruelty. It is 
staled that when Aurangaeb was nearing his death, he summoned Guru 
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Gobind Singh and promised Kim a good treatment. However, 
Aurangzeb died in 1707 when Guru Govind Singh was on his way to 
rnect him. The Guru was stabbed to death in 1708 by an Afghan, 
(iiivu Gobind Singh was succeeded by Banda Bahadur and he carried 
on (he struggle against the Mughals. 

Deccan policy of Auraogzeb: Aurangzeb spent the last 25 ^ 
\cars of his lire (1682* 1707) in the Deccan. During all this long 
period, he had practically no rest. The object of his Deccan wars 
was to conquer the states ofBijapur and Golcunda, and crush the power 
of the Marachas. Unfortunately, the rulers ofBijapur and Golcunda 
were .S bias and Aura ngzeb as a Sunni was the deadly enemy of the 
Shias. Aurangzeb also felt tliat the existence of these states enabled the 
Marathas co enrich themselves. The Marathas got not only military 
and administrative experience but also received a lot of money. 
Avirangzeb must have argued that if the stales were annexed to the 
Mughal empire, the Marathas would not dare to attack them. No 
wonder, Aurangzeb proceeded in person to put an end to these states. 

Conquest of Bijapur (1686) : Sikandar Ali Shah >vas (he ruler 
ofBijapur. His weakness lay in his youth. In 1682, an expedition ^ 
was sent against him under Prince Azam, but the same failed and the 
Prince was called back. For two years, Aurangzeb was busy against 
the Marathas and Prince Akbar. This interval was utilised by the 
ruler ofBijapur in re-organising his army with the help of Sharza 
Khan, his minister. Aurangzeb demanded the dismissal of Sharza 
Khan. As this order was complied with, Aurangzeb proceeded 
against the King in person and besieged Bijapur in April 1685. A 
breach was made in the fortifications of the city. It is true that the 
garrison fought ver>' bravely and the Marathas abo tried to help the 
people of Bijapur, but the siege could not last long. The city of 
Bijapur fell in September 1686. Sikandar Adil Shah was captured 
and made a prisoner. Hb kingdom was annexed in 1686. 
Sikandar Adil Shah was taken into the Mughal service. He was 
made a Mansabdar and allowed a pension of Rs. one lakh. Later on, 
he was imprisoned in the fort of Daulatabad where he died in 1700. 

Conquest of Golcunda (1687)? Abul Hasan was the ruler of 
Golcunda and he was not in the good books of Aurangzeb. The cause of 
Aurangzeb’s displeasure was not only the Shia religion of the ruler but 
also the employment of Hindus in his Kingdom. Aurangzeb himseff 
explained 'Hie caused of the war in these words ; “ The evil deeds 

of this wicked man passed beyond the bounds of writing, but -by 
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mentioning one out of a hundred, and a little out of much, some 
conception of them may be formed. First, placing the reins of 
authority and Government in the hands of vile t\Tannical infidels ; 
oppressing and afflicting the Saiyids, Shaikhs and other holy meii ; 
openly giving himself up to excessive debauchery and depravity ; 
indulging in drunkenness and wickedness night and day ; making no 
distinction between iniklelity and Islam, tyranny and justice, 
dqjraviiy and devotion ; waging obstinate war in defence of infidels ; 
want of obedience to the Divine Commands and prohibitions, 
especially to that command which forbids assistance to a 
country, the disregarding of which it cast a censure upon the Holy 
Book in the sight both of God and man, Letters full of friendly advice 
and warning upon these points had been repeatedly written, and 
liad l>ecn sent by the hands of discrete men. No attention has been 
paid to them ; moreover, it had lately become known that a lac of 
Pagodas had been sent to the wicked Sambha. That in this insolence 
and intoxication and worthlessness, no regard had been paid to the 
infamy of his deeds, and no hope of deliverance in this world or in 
the next,*’ 

The war I>etween Golcunda and the Mughals dragged on for 
some time. Ultimately, Aurangzeb himself arrived at Golcunda in 
January 1687 and pressed the si^e. Both mining and assaults 
failed. Then Aurangzeb had recourse to bribery and gained admittance 
through the treachery of one of the officers of the garrison who opened 
a gate. Abul Hasan was captured and made a prisoner. His 
kingdom was annexed in September 1687. 

However, reference may be made to the bravery of Abdur 
Razzak, one of the ablest officers of Abul Hasan who was faithful 
to hjs master to the last. He rejected the templing offers of Aurangzeb 
and fought bravely in the hand to hand fight at the gateway till he fell 
With 70 wounds on his body. Aurangzeb was so much impressed by 
his bravery and fidelity that he appointed one of his surgeons to cure 
him. Khafi Khan has given the following account of this brave man : 

Abdur Razzak Lari heard this, and, springing on a horse without 
any saddle, with a sword in one hand and a shield in the other, and 
accompanied by 10 or 12 followers, he rushed to the open gate 
through which the imperial forces were pouring in. Although his 
followers were dispersed, he alone, like a drop of water falling 
into the sea, or an atom of dust struggling in the rays of the sun, 
threw himself upon the advancing foe, and fought with inconcciv- 
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able iiiry and desperation sliouiing that he would light to the death 
for Abdul Hasan. Evcr\* step he advanced, thousands of swords 
were aimed at him, and he received so many wounds from swords 
and spears that he was co\'ercd with wounds from the crown of his 
brad to the nails of his feet. But his time was not yet come, and he 
fought It is vN'ay to the gate of the citadel without being brought down. 
He received twelve ^vounds upon his face alone, and the skin of his 
forehead hung do>Nn over his eyes and nose. One eye was severely 
wounded and the cuts upon his body seemed as numei'ous as the 
Stars. His horse also was covered with ivotinds and reeled under 
his weight, so lie gave the reins to the beast, and by great exertion 
kept bis seat. The horse carried him to a garden called Nagina, 
near the citadel, to the foot of an old cocoanut tree whei-c by the help 
of the iiec, he threw himself off. On the morning of the second day, 
a party of man belonging to Husaini Beg passed and recognising him 
by his horse and other signs, they look compassion upon him and 
carried him upon a bedstead to a house. When his own men heard 
of this, they came and dressed his wounds.'* 

Aurangaeb and the Marathas : The story of the relations 
of the Marathas with Aurangzcb is given in the next Chapter. 
Suffice it 10 say that Anrangzeb sent Shayista Khan against Shivaji 
in 1663, but the latter failed to subdue Kim and with great difficulty 
escaped with his life. Later on. Prince Muarzam and Raja Jai Singh 
were sent against Shivaji. Jai Singh forced Shivaji to sign the treaty 
of Purandhar in 1665. Shivaji attended the court at Agra in 1666. 
Although he was placed under detention, he managed to escape to 
his' headquarters in the Deccan. Prince Muazr.am and Jaswani 

Singh were sent against Shivaji. 

.After the death of Shivaji in 1680, Aurangzcb carried on the 
struggle against Shambaji. The latter was arrested and put to 
death. His son, Sahu. was put in prison where he remained till 1708. 

Afiev the execution of Shambhaji in 1689, the struggle was carri- 
ed on by Raja Ram up to 1700. After the death of Raja Ram, the 
same struggle was successfully carried on by his widow, Tara Bai. 
In spite of his best efforts, Aurangaeb failed to crush the Maratha 
power. He had completely failed in his mission. 

Cotssequences of the Deccao policy of Anraosaeb : The 
Deccan policy of Aurangzeb had far-reaching consequences. If 
Napoleon could say that It was the Spanish ulcer which ruined 
me,” Aurang^ tjould also say that the Deccan wars not only undid 
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his own work but also those of his predecessors. No wonder, V.A. 
Smith remarks that the Deccan was not only the grave of his body 
but also of his Empire. It tvas foolish on the part of Aurangzeb 
to have conquered the states of Bijapur and Golcunda. It is true 
that their rulers were Shias, but Aurangzeb ought to liave subordina- 
» ted his religious zeal to statesmanship. He ought to have known 
that in practical politics many things are done by statesmen which 
are hardly approved of by them. Anyhow, the annexation of 
Bijapur and Golcunda destroyed the check on the Marat has. It 
was difHcult for Aurangzeb to deal with the Marathas from so distant 
a place as Delhi. No wonder, he had to spend the rest of his life* in 
the Deccan to subdue the Marathas. It was a fatal step which 
Aurangzeb took. On account of the absence of Aurangzeb from the 
north for a quarter of a century, the administration of the country 
was thrown out of gear. It led to the break-up of the Mughal Empire 
alter his death. The Provincial Governors and Faujdars defied the 
central authority and there was nothing to curb them. The r<.*sult 
was that towards the end of his life, Aurangzeb could see his own 
^ Empire breaking up. A lot of money was wasted in the De:can wars. 
At the top of it, when money was most needed to carry on the war 
in the Deccan, not much could be realised from the various pj ovinccs 
on account of the weakening of the central authority. It was during 
this period that the Jau and Sikhs got an opportunity to strengthen 
their hands. 

The operation of the imperial armies, especially the numeyovt 
sieges, led to a total destruction of forests and grass. Tho huge 
Mughal forces, totalling 1,77,000 including non-combatants, ate up 
everything green. The Maratha raiders destroyed whatever they 
coaid not carry. They fed their horses on the standing crops and 
burnt the houses and property which they could not carry on account 
of their weight. When Aurangzeb retired in 1705, the country 
presented a scene of utter desolation. According to Manucci, “ He 
left behind him the fields of these provinces devoid of trees and bare 
'of crops, their places being taken by the bones of men and beasts.” 
The total deforestation injured ^iculture. The power of resist ince 
of the common roan was weakened on account of the long duration 
of war. Everything they produced or stored up was swept away 
by the hordes on both sides. The result was that when famine or 
draught came, the peasants and landless labourers perished helplessly 
like flies. Scarcity was chr^uc in the imperial camp and often 
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<l(*cpriird into famine. Raiding bands were locally formed and 
many ^nt an oppoittinity of making money and winning glory. 
Trade almost ceased in the Deccan during this period. Caravans 
cotiUl ij'.wcl in the soutli of Narbada only under strong escort. Even 
the Royal Mall and baskets of fruits for the Emperor were detained 
foi' ") months at the Narbada. The Provincial Governors enriched^ 
(hemsehTs at the cost of the traders by snatching away their goods 
and making unreasonable demands on them. Village industries 
and industrial classes almost died out. The Madras coast was so 
unsettled by the struggle betsveen the Marathas and the Mughals 
between 1690 and 1698 that the English and French factors found it 
ditficult to get enough cloth for loading their European-going 
ships. This led to a great economic impoverishment of India. It 
also lowered the mechanical skill and standards of civilization of the 
Indians. 

The Mughal soldiers on the march destroyed the crops on the 
w'ay and the Government could not and did not compensate the 
peasants for their losses. The worst oppressors of the peasants were 
the servants, day-labourers and other persons who moved with the ^ 
Mughal armies. Particularly, the Baluchi camel-owners who hired 
their animals to the army and the un -attached Afghans searching for 
employment plundered and beat the countr>’men most mercilessly. 
The Banjaras or wandering grain-dealers who moved in large numbers, 
defied the authority of the petty officers of the Government and very 
often looted the people on the wayside and fed their cattle on the 
crops in the fields with Impunity. E\*cn the royal messengers who 
carried Government letters, reports of spies and baskets of fruits for 
pi'csentation to the Emperor robbed the people of the villages on the 
way. The land-stewards of the rival Jagirdards of the same vill^ 
were a menace to the people. The incoming and outgoing Jagirdars 
had no sympathy for the peasants. 

The financial condition of the Mughals became so weak that 
it was on the verge of bankruptcy. Hundreds of soldiers and several 
officers fell Into arrears for three years. The sUrving men created V 
scenes in the court of the Emperor. Sometimes they abused and 
beat the business manner of the General. Although the Government 
made reckless promises of money granu, it was humanly impossible 
to fulfil them. Even when grants in lieu of salary were drawn up by 
the pay-office, they remained for years as orders on paper as the actual ^ 
delivery of the villages to the grantees was impossible. The interval j 
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bct^vecn the order and tlic actual possession of the Jagir was long 
enough to turn, a boy into a grc>'-bearded man. Aurang7cb spent 
huge amounts on bribing the Maratha officers in charge of hill-foi ts. 
It was impossible for the Mughal treasury to meet all the demands. 

The spirit of il>o Muglnd army in the Deccaii was utterly 
broken. Soldiers grew sick of the endless and futile war. Even 
the most trusted officers of Aurangzeb became home-sick. One such 
nobleman gffered the Emperor a bribe of Rs. one lakh for transferr- 
ing him to Delhi. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has made the following observations with 
regard to the effects of the Deccan wars: “ All seemed to have Ijcen 
gained by Aurangzeb now ; but in reality all was lost. It was the 
beginning of his end. The saddest and most hopeless chapter of 
his life now opened. The Mughal Empire had become too large 
to be ruled by one man or from one centre.. . .His enemies rose on all 
sides ; he could defeat btii not crtish them for ever. Lawlessness 
reigned In many, parts of Northern and Central India. TIu* old 
Emperor in the fai* olf Deccan lost all control over ft is officers in 
Hindustan and the administration grew slack and corrupt ; chiefs 
and Zamindars. defied the local authorities and asserted themselves, 
ruling the country tumult. In the province of Agra in particular, 
there was chronic disorder. Art and learning decayed at tfie with- 
drawal of Imperial* patronage; not a single grand edifice, finely written 
manuscript or otquisite picture commemorates Aurangzeb's reign. 
The endless war in the Deccan exhaused his treasury ; the Govern- 
ment turned bankrupt, the soldiers surx'ing from arrears of pa) , 
mutinied ; and. during the closing years of his reign the revenue of 
Bengal, regularly sent by the able Diwan Murshid Quii Khan, was 
the sole support .of the Emperor's household and army and its arrival 
was eagerly looked forward to, Napoleon 1 used to say, * It was 
tile Spanish ulcer which ruined me.' The Deccan ulcer mined 
Aurangzeb." 

Aorugzeb and the English : Prom the time of Sir Thomas 
Roe, the EngiisUtl^f^tor.s in India followed a policy of friendly relations 
with the Mughal .emperors and the Indian princes. About 1616, 
the English got the pesmission to build a factory at Masaulipatam. 
In 1639» Pranci&jP^y applied and got from the ruler of Chandragiri 
a. lease of land and, later on the famous Port St. George was built on 
the same land* .Although Shah Jahan took action against the 
Portuguese, he.waairtcndlv disposed towards the English and allowed 
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(hem to IniiM factories at Hu,^]i and Kasim Bazar in 1650*51 . He 
also i-ave them certain trade concessions. The English East India 
eVimpany i^oi the Idand of Bombay from Charles II in 1668 on an 
annual icnt of 4'60. 

On accooni of the general insecurity prevailing in the Deccan 
in du' time of Aurain*/:eb, the English fortihed their possessions. In 
1 68 1, (he Directors approved of the policy of their factors in India 
and wrote back to say that though our business is only trade and 
security, we dare not trade Iwldly, nor leave great stocks. . . .where 
we have not the security of a fort. ’* 

4 

In 1GH.\ Sfunista Khan, Governor of Bengal, imposed local 
duties upon English traflic. The Company openly defied the 
authoriiN of .Aurang/cb and resisted with force the demands of the 
Mu glia I A'ircniy. 'I'he result was that a sort of semi-official war 
l>etween ihe English and (he Mughal Empire started. James II, the 
King of England, was persuaded to send warships to capture 
Chittagong. The expedition >vas a total failure. Its only result was 
to infuriate Aurangzeb. The latter ordered the capture of English 
factorien at .Surat, Masualipatem and on the Hugti. The English 
factors were forced to leave these places in 1688. This brought the 
English to their senses. Peace was restored between the parties. 
The new Governor of Bengal Invited Charnock, the chief of the 
English factory at Hugti, to return to his settlement in 1690. Charnock 
got the Royal Firman and was allowed to start a small station which 
later on grew into the present city of Calcutta. 

Aurangzeb and bis sons : Aurangzeb possessed a very 
suspicious temperament. He had already disposed of his brothers 
at the beginning of his reign and he did not place his trust even in 
his sons. It has already been pointed out that his son Prince Akbar re- 
volted against him and ultimately went away to Persia. Prince Sultan, 
his eldest son, was kept in prison lor about 18 years because he had 
shown sympathy with Shuja and had also married his daughter. 
Prince Muazzam who later on succeeded Aurangzeb as Bahadur 
Shah 1, displeased his father on account of his sympathy for the 
rulers of Bijapur and Golcunda. He was imprisoned in 1687 and 
released in 1695. Kam Baksh, the youngest son, also suffered 
imprbonment. Aurangzeb kept all his sons away from him and was 
always suspicious of their movements. Prince Muazzam was sent to 
Agra as Governor. Kam Baksh was put in charge of the former 
territory of Bijapur. Prince Azam was made the Governor of Malwa. 
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We are told that at the time of hU death, Aurangzeb wrote 
pathetic letters to his sons. To Prince Aza, he wrote thus : “ T am 
grown very old and w'eak. Many were around me when I was born, 
but now 1 am going alone. I know not who 1 am or why 1 came into 
the world. 1 bewail the moments which 1 spent forgetful of God*5 
worship. I have not done well for the country or its people. My 
years have gone by profitless. God has been in my heart ; yet my 
darkened eyes have not recognised His light. Life is iransieni, and 
the lost moment never comes back. There is no hope for me in the 
future. The fever is gone, but nothing is left of me save skin and 
dried flesh. The army is confounded and without heart or help, 
even as 1 am, apart from God, with no rest for the heart. They 
know not whether they have a king or not. Nothing brought T into 
this world but carry with me the burden of my sins. I know not 
what punishment be in store for me to sufler. Though my trust 
be in the mercy of goodness of Cod, I deplore my sins. When 1 
have lost hope in myself, how can 1 hope in otficrs ? Come what 
will, 1 have launched my bark upon the waters. .Farewell ! 
Farewell ! Fai ewell 1 

To Kam Baksh, Aurangzeb wrote thus : ** Soul of my soul. . 

Now I am going alone. I grieve for your helplessness. But what 
is the use ? Every torment 1 have inflicted, every sin I have com- 
mitted, every wrong I have done, 1 carr>' the consequence with mo. 
Strange that 1 came with nothing into the world, and now go away 
with this stupendous caravan of sin 1 Wherever 1 look I sec only 
God.. You should accept my last will. It should not happen that 
Musalmaans be killed and the reproach should fall upon the head 
of this useless creature. 1 commit you and your sons to the care of 
God and bid you farewell. I am sorely troubled. Your sick mother 
Udaipuri, would fain die with me.. May the peace of God be upon 
you”. 

About these letters V.A. Smith remarks that “ the sternest 
critic of the character and deeds of Aurangzeb can hardly refuse 
to recognise the pathos of those lamentations or to feel some 
sympathy for the old roan on his lonely death-bed.” 

Character and eatimate of Aarangzeb s It goes without 
saying that Aurangzeb was an ideal person in many ways. He was 
simple in his habits and pious in his life. His contemporaries called 
him a ” Darvisb clad in the Imperial purple.” He was absolutely 
free from vice and even from the most innocent pleasures of the Idle 
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’ jell. The unmber of hU wives was less tlian four and he was faithful 
In wodrlecl love. He possessed a wonderful memory. He never 
rt)i^<>i a face lie had once seen or a word that he had once heard. 

He retained all his ph\*sical powers to the end. He was a little deaf 
upwards the end and was lame in his right leg. He was a past master 
of diplomacy. He could not be beaten in any kind of intrigue or j 
secret manipulation. He was a master of the pen and a master of 
the sword. 

Unfortunately, he possessed a suspicious nature. He trusted 
neither his ofliccrs nor his sons. Consequently, he had to do too 
many things himself. It was impossible for an individual to carry 
on the work of the administration of the country single-handed and 
no wonder he failed. He failed inspite of all his talent, skill, and 
patience. He interfered too much into the work of his subordinates. 
The result was that his subordinates lost all sense of responsibility and 
initiative. Such a bureaucracy was not ht to carr>’ on. the administra* 
tion of the country. 

Aurangzeb was a practised calligraphist and wrote Shikasta 
and Nastaliq with great skill. He was a master of Persian and could j 
compose verses. He had no ear for music. He ate very little and 
slept only for three hours a day. He was a great general and this is 
proved by his achievements in the life-time of his father. The 
Patwa-i-Alamgiri, the greatest digest of Muslim law, was compiled 
under his patronage. 

Aurangi^eb was intolerant towards the non-Muslims and this 
fact alone multiplied his difHculties. There was practically no human 
touch in his dealings. He would have been an ideal ruler if he had 
been the ruler of a Muslim state. Unfortunately, he was not fitted 
to rule a country where the bulk of the population was that of non- 
Muslims- Khali Khan makes the following observations on 
/Vurang/cb ; “Of all the sovereigns of the house of Timur, nay, of all 

the sovereigns of Delhi no one, since Sikandar Lodi, has ever 

f)een apparently so distinguished for devotion, austerity and justice. 

In courage, long suffering and sound judgement, he was unrivalled. ^ 
But from reverence for the injunctions of the law he did not make use 
of punishment, and without punishment the admin btration of a 
country cannot be maintained. Dissensions had arisen among hb 
noblm through rivalry. So every plan and project* that he fonned 
came to little good ; every enterprise which he undertook was long 
Hi execution and failed of its object.** . . . 


CHAPTER IX 


RISE AND GROWTH OF MARATHA POWER 

It is true that Shivaji contributed a lot towards the rise and 
growth of Maratha power in India, but it b equally true tltat at tlie 
time when Shivaji appeared on the scene, the ground had already 
been prepared for him. According to Dr. Ishwari Prasad, “Bui 
Shivaji’s rbe to power cannot be treated as an bolated phenoniencm 
in Maratha hbtory. It was as much the result of his personal daring 
and heroism as of the peculiar geographical situation of the Deccan 
country and the unifying religious influences that were animating 
the people with new hopes and aspirations in the 15th and 16th 
centuries.*' 

Physical featurea: The physical features of the Maratha 
country developed certain peculiar qualities among the Mai at has 
which dbtinguished them from the rest of the people of India. The 
mountainous territory gave security to the Marathas from outside 
invaders. It also made them hardy soldiers who were not afraid of 
difficulties and hardships. The sacracity of rains in Maharasliua 
and the difficulties of finding a livelihood, developed among the 
Marathas a spirit of self-reliance and hard work. Without these 
qualities, they would have faced death from starvation. Their hardy 
character stood them in good stead when they were pitted against 
the Mughab. While the Marathas could be seen galloping in their 
small narrow paths in search of their enemies without the least feeling 
of any inconvenience or hardship, the Mughal soldiers found their 
life miserable. The mountainous country made it possible for tlie 
Marathas to adopt successfully the guerilla tactics. The broken 
ranges of hills provided the Marathas " ready-made and easily 
defensible rock forts.** “ The people were taught to regard the 
- forts as their mother as indeed it was, for thither the inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages resorted io time of invasions with their flocks 
and herds and treasure, and in time of peace they afforded a living 
by supplying the garrisons with provbion and fodder.’* According 
to J.N. Sarkar, nature developed in the Marathas “ self-reliance, 
courage, perseverance, a stem simplicity, a rough straightforward- 
ness, a sense of social equality and consequently pride in the dignity 
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oj man as niai*.” There were no social distinctions among the people 
aiui Maraiha women added to the strength and patriotism of men. 

According to Elphinstone, “ They (the Marathas) are all active, 
laborious, hardy and persevering.” 

Bhakti movement : T\\e spread of the Bhakti movement 
In Maharasihra inculcated the spirit of oneness among the Marathas, 
1 he main teachings of the leaders were Bhakti or devotion to God and 


eqtiality of all belie\ers before God without any distinction of class 
or birth. The Bhakti movement united the people of Maharashtra 
in a common love of man and faith in one God. The important 
leaders of the Bhakti movement were Tukaram, Ramdas, Vaman 
Pandit and Eknath. Ram Das Samarth was considered by Shivaji 
as his Guru and he exercised a tremendous influence over his country- 
men. He rendered yeoman’s ser\'icc by carrying out social reform. 
In Ills book called Dasa Bodh, Ram Das taught the philosophy of 
Karma or action. He was not only a religious preacher but also a 
nation builder. The effect of the Bhakti movement on the Maratha 
people is described by Justice Ranade in these words : ” Like the 
Protestant reformation in Europe in the 16th century, there was a 
religious, social and literary revival and reformation in India, but 
notably in the Deccan in the 15th and 16th centuries. The religious 
revival was not Brahmanical in its orthodoxy, it was hetrodox in its 
spirit of protest against forms and ceremonies and class distinctions 
based on birth, an ethical in its preference of pure heart and the 
law of love, to all other acquired merits and good works. This 
religious revival was the work also of the people, of the masses, and 
not of the classes. At its head were saints and prophets, poets and 
philosophers, who sprang chiefly from the lower order of society, 
tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shop-keepers, barbers and even 
scavengers more often than Brahmins.” (Rise and Growth of the 
Maratha Power). 

Literature and Language t The literature and language 
of the Marathas also acted as a unifying force. The hymns of 
Tukaram were sung by all the classes and they served as a bond of 
unity among people who belonged to different sections of society. 
The songs in Marathi dialect and Marathi language played an 
important part. According to J.N. Sarkar, ** Thus, a remarkable 
community of language, creed and life was attained in the Maha- 
rashtra in the 17th century even before political unity was conferred 
by Shivaji. What little was wanting to the solidarity of the people 
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was supplied by hU creation of national state, the \on\r struggle with 
the invader from Delhi under his sons, and the Imperial expansion 
of the race under the Peshwas. Thus in the end a trilje— or a collection 
of tribes or castes — was fused into a nation, and by the end of the 
18th century a Maratha people In the political and cultural senses 
^ of the term had been formed, though caste distinctions still remained. 
Thus history has moulded society/* 

Even before the appearance of Shivaji on the scene, the Mara (has 
had acquired training in the art of administration and also in the 
miliury field. This training the Maraihas got in the Mnslim states 
in the Deccan. The Marat has were employed in the Revenue 
Department of the States. Some of them were appointed even 
Ministers by the Mohammadan rulers. Murar Rao, Madan Pandit 
and many members of the Raj Rai family filled from time to lime the 
posts of ministers and Diwans in the Golcunda State. Narso Kale 
and Yesu Pandit were other imporunt persons who served with 
distinction in the state of Bijapur. Brahman ambassadors were employ- 
ed on diplomatic duties by the rulers ofAhmednagar. The .Maraiha 
^ Siledars and Bargirs were employed first of all in the Bahmaui 
kingdom and later on in the five states into which it was broken up. 
The training thus acquired in arms and civil administration brought 
to the Maratha education, power and wealth. It is a matter of 
history that a very prominent part was played in the politics of 
Ahmcdnagar and Bijapur by the Maratha jagirdars, ShahjI Bhonsla 
and Murar Rao J<^ev in the time of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
It has rightly been stated that the nominal Mohammadan rulers of 
Golcunda, Bijapur. Bider etc., were virtually controlled both in the 
civil and military departments by Maratha sutesmen and Maratha 
warriors and the hill foru near the Ghats and the country thereabout 
were m the hands of Maratha jagirdars who were only nominally 
dependent upon these Mohammadan sovereigns.** 

ShivajPa Early Life t It was in this atmosphere that Shivaji 
was born in April 1627. His father’s name was Shahji Bhonsla and his 
mother’s name was JiJabai. Shahji Bhonsla had played a very important 
part in the politics of Ahmcdnagar and Bijapur. Jijaliai was the 
daughter ofjadhav Rao, the greatest Maratha jagirdar of his time and 
a dcscendent of the Yadav rulen of Deogiri. Both from the side of 
his father and mother, Shivaji was highly connected. Shivaji’s mother 
exercised a tremendous infiueoce on her son. She was a very pious 
lady and shtf did a lot to mould the character other son. She taught 
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her f.ot\ the stories of the RAmayana and the Mahabharata and the 
acts of bravery on i\\t part of the Hindu warriors in the past. She, 
by “ her example and teaching did much to stimulate the zeal of her 
famous son in defence of Brahmins, cows and caste, the three principal 
objects of Hindu veneration.” According to Justice Ranade, “If 
ever great men owed their greatness to the inspiration of their mothers, j 
the influence of Jijabai was a factor of prime importance in the 
making of Shivaji’s career, and the chief source of his strength.” 

Dadaji Kondadev also played an important pan In the life of 
Shivaji. He was the administrator of the estates of Shivaji’s father 
in Poona. The administrator loved Shivaji as his son. He gave 
him training in the an of riding, fighting etc. He also taught him 
the art of administration. 

Both Ram Das and Tuka Ram had their influence on the life 
of Shivaji. Ram Das was virtually regarded by Shivaji as hU Guru 
or spiritual guide or philosopher. The Guru Mantra or the sacred 
formula which Ram Das whispered into the cars of Shivaji was the 
love of his country and nation. ** Mother and mother country are 
dearer than heaven itself. Gods and cows. Brahmins and the faith, ^ 
these arc to be protected : therefore, God has raised you up ; when 
faith is dead, death is better than life ; why live when religion has 
perished ? Gather ye, therefore, the Marathas together ; make 
the dharma live again ; for otherwise our forefathers will laugh 
at us from Heaven.” 

Such was the training and such was the environment in which 
Shivaji started his work. In his youth, he made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the hilly country around Poona. He abo mixed 
freely with the Mawali chiefs of hb own age. Their friendship 
proved of great value to him later on. He got his best soldiers from 
them. The Mawalb were hardy and brave people and were well- 
acquainted with every' nook and comer of the country. This helped 
them a great deal when they were pursued by the Mughals and the 
forces of Bijapur. 

Conquests s Shivaji started hb career of conquest and progress % 
at the early age of 10. According to Rawlinson, “There seems to be 
little doubt that his career was inspired by a real desire to free his 
country from what he considered to be a foreign tyranny, and not by a 
mere love of plunder.” According to Sarkar, “A career of independence 
was no doubt risky to Shivaji. but it had undreamt of adv^tag.5 
to compensate for the risk if only he could succeed.” Shivaji tooK 
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advantage of the confusioo prevailint? in Bijapnr and in oajMuivd 
the fort of Torna. After this, the fort of Rai^arli was captured ami 
almost wholly rebuilt. Then he snatchetl Supa from Jils unrlc, 
Shambhaji Mohite. After the dcatli of ])adaji Koncladev, Shieaji 
took over the whole of the estate of his father. Hr also firoutthl 
i the forts of Baramati and Indapura under his direct conit<»l- He 
also captured Purandhar and Kondana. \Vhcn these aciivlllcs 
of Shivaji came to the notice of the ruler of Bijapur, it was (UM uled 
to take action attains! him, but the matter was hushed up on aerouni 
of the inter\'eniion of ministers who represented that thoso forts 
were captured for the protection of the family jag jr. 

After this, Shivaji directed his attention towards the Konkau. 
The Marat has under Abuji Sonde r torjk potutession of the imporiarn 
town of Kalya n in that region. After that, Abaji marched southwards 
in the Kolaba district. This was a little too much for du* Bijapur 
Durbar. Once again, it was decided to take action against Shivaji. 
According to J.N. Sarkar. the father of Shivaji had already iHvri 
degraded and imprisoned and his Jagir ccmfiwnied f)wing to his 
y insulKirdination Ui the Bijapur Commander Xawah Mustafa Khan 
during the siege of Jinji by the Bijapiiri troops. Anr)thr*r view is 
that the father of Shivaji was imprisoned on the ground that he had 
connived at the acts of aggression of his son. Shivaji did not want 
to do anything which might endanger the life of his failicr. Hr 
gave tip his raids for the time l>ejng. He also negotiated witl^ Prince 
Murad, the Mughal Viceroy of the Deccan and expre.ssecl a tsish 
to join the Mughal service. The Government of Bijapur was alarmed 
at the diplomatic move of Shivaji and ordered the release of his father. 
The release was also due to the good ofhccs of certain Muslim iicihics of 
Bijapur. The names of .Sharza Khan and Randiila Khan are 
noteworthy in this connection. Shahji was released in Ui49, ' As 
the release was conditional, Shivaji kept quiet for six years from 
1649 to 1655. This time w'as utilised by him in consolidaiing his 
power and re-organising hi.s administration. 

Struggle with Bijapur (1657-62;: In November 1656, 
Mohammad Adil Shah of Bijapur breathed his last and was succeed c<i 
by a young man of 18. At this lime, Aurangzcb was the Covernor 
of the Deccan and he dccidetl to fish in the troubled waters. With 
the help ofMir Jumla, he conquered Bidar, Kalyani and Parinda in 
1657. I he Bijapur Darbar made peace with Aurangzcb by surrender- 
ing certain districts and agreeing to pay a huge war indemnity. 
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\\ \xi\x saved Bijapur \s'A% the fad that Aurangzeb had to divert hi$ 
attention towards Northern India with a view to take part in the war 
of succession which followed on account of the illness of Shah Jahan 
in September 1657. 

Shivaji aod Afzal Khan (1659) : As there wa.s no danger 
from the Mughals. the Government of Bijapur decided to take action ^ 
against Shivaji. A huge army was collected and Afzal Khan was 
commissioned to bring back the rebel (Shivaji) dead or alive. Afzal 
Khan boastecl that he \vould bring the mountain-rat in chains* 
When. Af/al Khan reached the field of operations, he found that 
fighting in the mountainous country was extremely difficult. 
C'onscquently, he decided to send Krishnaji Bhaskar to Shivaji with 
certain tempting offers, When Shivaji got the letter, he found 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. He treated the envoy with great 
kindness and met him at night and appealed to him as a Hindu to 
tell him the real intention of Afzal Khan. Krishnaji merely hinted 
that Afzal Khan meant mischief. This was enough for Shivaji and 
he decided to be on his guard. Military preparations were made to 
meet the situation that might arise. ^ 

Shivaji and Afzal Khan met at the appointed place. Afzal 
Khan embraced Shivaji and then suddenly tightened his clasp and 
held the neck of Shivaji in his leff arm with an iron grip. With his 
right hand, Afzal Khan tried to run Shivaji through with his sword. 
However, the armour that Shivaji was putting on saved him from the 
blow. Then came the turn of Shivaji. With the help of the “ tiger 
claws (Baghnakh) fastened to his left hand, Shivaji forced Afzal 
Khan to relax his grip and after that he subbed him with his dagger. 
After this, the attendants of Afzal Khan and Shivaji exchanged blows. 
Afzal Khan lost his life and the Marat ha troops which were in readiness, 
pounced upon the Muslim troops and massacred them mercilessly. 

The question has been raised as to how far the murder of 
Afzal Khan by Shivaji was justified. According to Khafi Khan, 
Shivaji was guilty of treachery and deceit. Grant Duff has also 
folio w'cd him. However, modern researches have shown that Shivaji 
did everything in self-defence. This is what the records of the English 
factories show. Instead of allowing himself to be killed by Afzal 
Khan, he killed him instead. There has been a controversy as to 
who struck the first blow. It has been finally decided that A6al 
Khan was the aggressor. 

The failure of the expedition of AIzaI Khan led to the conquest 
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of the countries southward to Panhala and alon^- the Ixiriks of die 

Krishna. Another army Avas sent by the (hivcnimcnt of 151];! pur 

against Shivaji, but that also met tlie s:imc fate. Shivaji was able lo 

carry his armies to the very gates of Bijapur. His generals < aj>i(ired 

Rajapur and Dabhal. A third expedition did noi fare any better. 

The fourth army of Bijapur was eommanded by the Shah of Hjjapur 

himself. Inspitc of that, nothing siilmantial was gained and ihe wai 

dragged on for more llian a year. I'ltimately, the (ioverninent of 

Bijapur entered into negotiations for peace. Shivaji was reeogi h/ed 

as the ruler of the territories in his possession and there llie mallei 
ended. 

Shivaji and the Mughals : Shivaji did not spare ilio MiiKhals, 
He started attacking those provinces which were a pan of tlie .Muglial 
icrriioiv. AiiiaoRzet), the Mughal Emperor, was not prepared co 
Uke it lying. In 1660, he sent Shayista Khan as the Governor of the 
Deccan and instructed him to put a check on the activities of .Shivaji, 
Shayista Khan was able lo defeat the Maralhas at a few places. He 
also captured a few forts helc.nRing to Shivaji. However, the .Maindia 
/ troops made the lives of the Mughal soldiers a licll. 'I'lie latter .lid 
not know how to deal with such enemies. Shayista Klian decitled 
to spend the rainy season at Poona. Unfortunatelv, he took up Ids 
residence in that very house in which Shivaji had spent his chiUtho.Kl 
and consequently was acquainted with every no,.k and corner of the 
place. Shivaji hit upon a bold plan. He entered the city ol' l*..ona 
at night with 400 followers in the form of a marriage paiiv and 
attacked the residence of Shayista Khan. .Shayista Khan was fast 
asleep at that time. He was roused by one of his slave girls. Before 
he could strike, his thumb was cut off by Shivaji. The son of Shayista 
Khan was surrounded and killed. After finishing their work, the 
Maratha, ran away. The attack wa, a complete success. Th.-tl 
addt^ to the prestige of Shivaji. Next morning when Raja Jassvant 
Smgh went to sec Shayista Khan, the latter remarked thus ' I 
^ though, the Maharaja had died fighting for me in the last night’s 
attack. It was suspected that Raja Jaswant Singh had his hand 
m the attack. Aurangxeh was so much upset that he recalled Shavista 
Khan fr.im the Deccan in I>cceml>er 1663 and appointed him the 
Gfivernor of Bengal. 

Attack on Surat (1664) i Shivaji aiiacked Surat with 4,000 
picked men who were fully armed. A lot of booty was carried 
away from the town. The English and Dutch factories were able 
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lo defend themselves and were saved. 

Jai Singh and Shivaji: Aurangzeb deputed Raja Jai Singh 
to deal with Shivaji- Prince Muazzam at that time was the 
Governor of the Deccan. Jai Singh relieved Jaswant Singh in March 
1665 and started his preparations for attack on the territories of 
Shivaji. Shivaji was surrounded on all sides. Even Raigarh, the ^ 
city of Shivaji’s Government, was threatened. The flying columns 
of the Mughals destroyed the Maratha villages. Finding himself 
helpless, Shivaji decided to come to terms with Jai Singh. With 
that object in view, Shivaji visited the camp of Jai Singh and entered 
luu> the Treaty of Purandhar in June 1665. According to this treaty, 
Shivaji surrendered 23 of his foru and retained only 12 for himself. 
His son Shambhaji was to be created a Panj Hazari Mansabdar 
at^d lie was to be given a jagir. Shivaji Nv as not to be forced to attend 
the Mughal court like other Mansabdars. However, he premised to 
render military help to .Aurangzcb in his wars in the Deccan. Shivaji 
agreed to pay 40 lacs of Huns to Aurangzeb in 13 annual instalments 
if his possession of certain lands yielding 4 lacs of Huns a year In the 
Konkan and 5 lacs of Huns in a year in the Balaq were confirmed. ^ 
It was expected that Shivaji would occupy those lands with his own 
soldiers. Shivaji also agreed to help the Mughals in their attack 
of Bijapur. 

I'he Treaty of Purandhar was regarded to be a great diplomatic 
victory for Jai Singh. Shivaji joined the Mughals in their war against 
Bijapur, although the war was not a success. Jai Singh persuaded 
Shivaji to visit the Mughal court. According to Sardesai, Shivaji 
agreed to come to Agra because he wanted to have personal know- 
ledge of Aurangzeb, his court and the sources of his strength. 
According to J.N. Sarkar, Jai Singh persuaded Shivaji to visit the 
Mughal court by holding out very h^h hopes to Shivaji. He also 
took up his personal responsibiUly for his safety at the capiul. It 
goes without saying that a vmt to the Mughal capiul was a dangerous 
one, but inspite of that Jai Singh succeeded in his efforts to send 
Shivaji to Agra. 

Shivaji and hU son Shambhaji reached Agra in May 1666. 
However, they were not shown the respect which they expect^. 
This upset Shivaji and there was a exchange of words between him 
and Aurangzeb. “Thus, Shivaji’s high hopes were dashed to 
pieces and he found himself a prisoner instead.” However, Shivaji 
did not give up hope. He made up his mind to .find out an excuse 
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to escape from Agia. He pretended lo be ill and Mailed semling 
baskets of sweets for distribution among die Ikahmiiis and die jxinr. 
These baskets were watched for some time bv die guards bui laiei on, 
the watch was lessened. Shivaji took ad>'aniage of this aiul es. a|n‘<I 
along with his son in these baskets. He nianag4*<i to reach Maha- 
rastra by following a circuitous route. There was gicai rejoiring 
among the Marat has. It was a national deliverance, as provldi'riual, 
as it was romamic. Aurangzeb suspected Jai Singh and K'c.dicd 
him and the latter died on his way in Julv lb()7. 

The Mughals were not in a position to deal widi Shivaji- I'licy 
were busy with the Afghan risings in the North-west •' whicli taxed 
the imperial strength for more than a year.*' iMnce Muaz/am was 
weak and indolent and Raja J as want Singli was IVi end I v towards 
Shivaji. The result was that there was not much to fear from the 
Mughals. In 1668-9, Shivaji occupied himself with the rt'oiganisa- 
don of his internal administration. Jaswant Singh and .\Iua/zam 
persuaded Aurangzeb to grant the title of Rajafi to Shivaji. His 
son Shambhaji was also made a Mansalnlar of Shivaji was 

also given a Jagir in Berar. 

After a brief respite, war started once again in 1770 between 
Shivaji and the Mughals. Many of the disbanded soldie IS from 
the Mughal army joined Shivaji. The result was. that Shivaji 
was able lo capture many foru and thereby add to his dominions. 
In December 1670, the officers of Shivaji got from ilir lw<i local 
authorities of certain districts in Khandesh wriuen promiscK tr. pay 
Chauth to Shivaji. 

In 1670, Shivaji plundered Surat for the second lime and was 
able to secure a booty of Rs. 66 lacs. In 1672, the Maratlias got 
Chauth from Sural. Between 1670 and 1674, the Maraihas got 
successes everywhere. The Mughal power in the Deccan was cripplcd- 

In 1674, Shivaji got himself coronated at Raigarh according to 
the vedic rites. He became the sovereign ruler of Maharasira. A 
new era was also started. Unfortunately. ShivajiXdid not live long. 
His reign lasted only for six years. In 1676, Shivaji planned and 
began to operate operations in the South. Before his death in 1680. 
he was able to capture JinJi, Vellore and many other important forts. 
The expedition tojinji has been described as “ihe m<«t imporiaiH 
expedition of Shivaji's life." 

At the time of his death. Shivaji's own kingdom or Swaraj 
comprised the Western Ghats and the Konkan bet ween Kalyan and 
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with some disiricts to the East of the mountain. The province 
ill the South comprised the Western Karnauk extending from 
Bcli^anm to the bank of the Tungbhadra, opposite to the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency. V’ellore, Jinji and a few other 
distiicu were not settled at the time of his death. 

^ Shivaji's administrative system ; According to Rawlinson, 
Like nearly all great warriors— Napoleon is a conspicuous example — • 
Sliivaji was also a great administrator, for the qualities which go to 
make a capable general arc those which are required by the successful 
organiser and stales man.” In theory, Shivaji was an autocrat like 
his contrmpoiaries. He could do what he pleased. However, he 
was assisted by a Council of 8 ministers known as the Ashta Pradhan. 

It is absolutely misleading to say that the Ashta Pradhan was like 
a modem cabinet. Its functions were purely advisory. The eight 
ministers were the following : — 

(1) The Peshwa or Prime Minister whose duty was to look 
aAer the general welfare and interests of the state. 

(2) The Amatya or Finance Minister whose duty was to check 
and countersign all public accounts of the Kingdom in general and ^ 
of the particular districts. 

(3) The Maniri or Chronicler whose duty was to keep a diary 
of the daily doings of the King and also record everything that 
happened at the court. He was also called Wakia«Nawis. 

(4) Sumant or Dabir or Foreign secretary whose duty was to 
advise the King on matters relating to foreign states and all questions 
of war and peace. He was also to see foreign ambassadors and 
envoys and keep touch with the state of affairs in other states. 

(5) Sachiv or Shuru Nawis or Home Secretary whose duty 
was to look afler the correspondence of the King. He was to see 
that all royal letters and dispatches were drafted in the proper style. 

He had the authority to revise them. He also cliccked the accounts 
of the Parganas. 

(6) Pandit Rao or Danadhyaksha or Sadar and Muhatasib or 
Ecclesiastical Head whose duty was to fix dates for religious cere- 
monies, punish hearsay and distribute among the Brahmins the 
charity of the King. He was the judge of canon law and censor of 
public morals. 

(7) Nyayadhish or Chief Justice who was TOponsibie for 
civil i^d military justice. 

(8) A^apati or Sari Naubat or Commander-in-Chief who 
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was in charge ;or l he recruitment, organisation and discipline ol' ilu* 
Army. He arrangetl disposition of the troops in the InittlHk'id- 

It is to be noted that with the exception of the Nyavadhi^h 
and Pandit Rao, all other ministers were required to command 
armies and lead exp eni it ions. “All royal letters, tlwrict^ and 
treaties had to bear the seal of the King and the ik^slnva ainl the 
endorsement of the next four ministers, i."., other than tlu'C'onnnatulej - 
in-Chief, the : Ecclesiastical Head and the CUiief Justice.** I'hcic 
were 18 departments of the state and those were tmder tin* cli.iru<‘ “T 
the various ministers who worked under the supervision and guidaiirc 
of the King. . 

Local Govern meot : Shivaji divided his kingdom into Ibin 
provinces and a Viceroy was appointed for each. The provinces were 
divided into a number of Prants. The system of granting Jagirs was 
abolished and Shivaji started the system of paying the oJTicers in casln 
Even when the revenues of a pariiculai' place were assigned to any 
oHicial, his only concern was with the money an<l he had no control 
over the people. It w'as laid down that no oiTice w*as to be hereditary. 

Army : Shivaji was a military genius and no wonder 
he took pains to put the army on an efficient ftM^ting. It w'as the 
practice of the Marat has to work for half the year upon their field*^ 
and to spend the dry season in the saddle on active service. Such a 
system was considered to be defective by Shivaji and he introduced 
the system of keeping a regular standing army. During the raim 
reason, it was provided with quarters and the soldiers were given 
regular salaries for the whole year. Regular grades were fixed up. 
In the case of cavalry, the unit was formed by 25 (roopci's. Over 2,') 
troopers was placed one Havaldar. Over 5 Havaldars was placed 
one Jumladar and over 10 Jumladars was placed oncHazari. Other 
higher ranks v«r< the Five Hazari and the Sari .\aubat of cavah y 
t>r Supreme Commander. For every 25 troopers, there was a water* 
carrier and a Carrier. The cavalry was divided into two classes : 
the Bargirs and the Shiledars. The Bargirs '-were supplied wiili 
horses and arms by the slate and the Shiledars had to find their own 
equipment. >■ 

1 he infantry was divided into regiments, brigades and divisions. 
The smallest unit was formed by 9 soldiers who were under a Naik, 
Over 5 Naiks'waa placed a Havaldar and over two or three Havaldars 
was placed a Jumladar. Over JO Jumladars was placed a Hazari and 
over 7 Hazarb was placed a Sari Naubat. 
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Bnili Hindus and Muslims were recruited in the army without 
.iii\ ciisiinction. Soldiers were paid in cash and had full confidence 
in ihoir leaders. Those soldiers who showed bravery/ were rewarded. 

was able to attract a large number of persons from different 
puns o(' the country on account of his appreciation of worth. 

Forts played a very important part in the military oi^anisation. 
Ciarrisons of forts were carefully selected. Great cat^ was taken to 
keep the troops disciplined. Every fort was placed under three 
officers of equal status viz., the Havaldar, the Sabnis and the Sari 
Naubat. 

ShivajI built a considerable fleet which was sutioned at Goiaba. 
Ho checked the power of the Abyssinian pirates of Janjira. It also 
plundered the rich Mughal ships. 

Shivaji was very anxious to maintain discipline in the army. 
W omen were not allowed to go with the arroy. The baggage was 
restricted to the minimum. The following were some of the regula* 
tions of the army r “ The army should return to cantonmenu in the 
Itomc territory during the rainy season. Grain, fodder and medicines 
were to be stored for the horses and thatched huts for the troopers. 
Soon after Dashehra, the army marched out of die cantonments 
and for eight months it subsisted in foreign territories. No women, 
female slaves or dancing girls should be permitted. Any one breaking 
the rule should be put to death. Women and children of the enemy 
should be protected. Brahmins were to be let alone and should 
not be accepted as sureties, when contributions were levied from 
conquered country. Precious articles seised by the troops during 
their sojourn abroad should be sent to the treasury. Those who 
kept back anything should be severely dealt with.** According to 
Khafi Khan, Shivaji ** laid down the rule that whenever a’ place was 
plundered, the goods of poor people, pulsiyah (copper money) And 
vessels of brass and copper, should belong to the 'mah who found 
them ; that other articles, gold and silver, coined or 'uncoined Jems, 
valuable stuffs and jewels, were not to belong to the fmder; but wei% 
to be given up without the smallest deduction to the officers' and 
to be paid over by them to Shivaji*s Government.** It is stated that 
on the occasion of the sack of Surat, the Marathas, did not touch 


cloth, copper utensils and other insignificant articles.* * ^ * 

Fiscal system: Shiv^i abolished the system of 'Tanning of 
taxes. A direct arrangement was made by the Govimciient with 
cultivators. According to Sarkar, “The Ryots were* not ^subject 
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to the authority of the Zamindars, Dcshmukhs and Dcsais wlio had 
no right to exercise the powers of a political superior or harrass the 
Ryots. The land was carefully 5urve>'ed with the help of a measuring 
rod or Kathi, The share of the state was fixed at SO^o of the produce 
but later on it was increased to 40% when other taxes were a]>oljshed 
by Shivaji. The cultivator was allowed to pSty in cash or in kind 
according to his sweet will. The amount of money to be paid was 
fixed and consequently there was not much chance of their oppression. 
The state encouraged agriculture. We are told that In times of 
famine, the Government advanced money and grain to the culti- 
vators which were to be paid back in instalments later on. Fryer 
has condemned the revenue system of Shivaji and according to him 
there was oppression of the peasants. ** The great fish prey on the 
little and even Bijapur rule was milder than that of Shivaji.*’ It is 
admitted that Shivaji was very strict in the mailer of realisation of 
land revenue so that much discretion may not be leA in the hands 
of the officers for oppression or favouritism. It is admitted on all 
hands that Shivaji's system was humane and beneficient and according 
to Grant Duff, Shivaji*s claim to ** a high rank in the page of history 
must be admitted.** 

Shivaji started the system of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. 
According to Justice Ranade, the Chauth was not a military cr)ntri- 
bution without any moral or legal obligation. It was a payment in 
lieu of protection against the invasion of a third power. Ranade 
compared the system of Chauth with the system of subsidiar>' alliances 
of Wellesley and added that ** the demand for Chauth was subse- 
quently added with the consent of the powers whose protection was 
undertaken against foreign aggression on payment of fixed sums for 
the support of the troops mainuined for such services. This was the 
original idea as >vorkcd out by Shivaji and it was the same idea wliich 
in Marquis of Wellesley’s hands bore such fruit a hundred and 
twenty years later.’* 

Sir J.N. Sarkar holds a different opinion. According to him, 
“the payment of the Chauth merely saved a place from the unwel- 
come presence of the Maratha soldiers and civil underlings, 
but did not impose on Shivaji any corresponding obligation to guard 
the district from foreign invasion or any internal disorder. The 
Marathas looked only to their own gain and not to 
the fate of their prey after they had left. The Chauth >vas 
only a means of buying off one robber ; and not a subsidiary system 
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far ihc maiiiteiiance of peace and order against all enemies. The 
lands .siibjcci to the Chauih cannot therefore be rightly called spheres 
of influence.” 

According to Sardesai, the great Maratha historian^ the Chauth 
was a tribute realised from hostile or rival territories. Such a system 
prcv'ailed in Western India ctxn before the advent of Shivaji.^ 
Shivaji got Chauth from the countries invaded by him with the 
pi omise that he would protect them from other foreign invaders. 

According to Dr. Sen» author of ** Administrative system of the 
Marathas^” Chauth was a contribution exacted by a military leader. 
Such a demand was justified by the circumstances of the times. In 
theory, the Chauih was one-fourth of the revenue of a district invaded 
by the Marathas. According to Sarkar, As this proper assessmeot 
was always larger than the actxial collection, the real incidence of the 
Chauth was considerably more than one-fourth of what the peasants 
paid to (heir legitimate sovereign. 

The term “ Desai ” is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word 
” Desaswami ” or Deshmukh. Sardeshmukh was over many 
Deshmukhs or Desais. He was paid for his services and that payment ^ 
was called Sardeshmukhi. Shivaji claimed to be the hereditary 
Sardeshmukh of his country and consequently demanded an addi- 
tional levy of 10% as Sardeshmukhi. However, it cannot be denied 
that it was merely a legal fiction. 

Jastlee i The administration of justice was of a primitive nature. 

No regular courts were set up and no regular procedure was laid 
down. The Panchayats continued to decide disputes in the villages. 
The system of ordeals was common. Criminal cases were heard 
by the Patels. Appeals in both civil and criminal cases were heard 
by the Nyayadhish who was guided by the Smrities. Hazir Majlis 
was th^ final Court of appeal. 

^y£stimat« of Shivaji t It goes without saying that Shivaji 
possessed a creative genius of a vcr>' high order. As the son of a petty 
Jagirdar in a Muslim state, he rose to the position of a Chhatrapati. 

He brought order out of chaos and welded the Marathas into a nation. 
The Marathas regarded him as a ** superman, a divine agency to 
free. them from the yoke of Muslims.” He had a very high sundard of 
morality. Although he was illiterate, he was capable of understandiz^ 
the most complicated problems of Government. Both in diplomacy 
and statecrall, he had no equal. He was a vety religiotis-minded 
man but does not mean that he was a bigot. He respected the 
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Muslim saints also and gave lands and annuities to MuJim shrines. 
It is true that he fought against the Muslims, but he slopped the war 
as soon as they accepted his overlordship. Khafi Khan dcscrilH's 
Shivaji as a father of fraud ’* and “ a sharp son of the devil/’ But 
even he admits that Shivaji had “ made It a rule that whenever his 
followers went plundering, they should do no harm to the mosc|ues, 
the Book of God, or the women of any one. Whenever a copy of 
the sacred Koran came into his hands, he treated it with respect and 
gave to some of his Musa I man followers. Wlien the women of any 
Hindu or Mohammadan were taken prisoners by his men, he watcftetl 
over them until their relations came with their ransom to huy their 
liberty.” Again, ” Shivaji had always striven to maintain the 
Ironour of the people in his territories. He persevered in a course of 
rebellion, plundering caravans and troubling mankind ; but he 
entirely abstained from other disgraceful acts, and was careful to 
maintain the honour of women and children of Muhammadans, 
when they fell into his hands. His injunctions upon this point were 
very strict and any one who disobeyed them received punishment.” 

Shivaji ” had the born leader’s personal magnetism and 
threw a spell over all who knew him, drawing the ben clemeius ol 
the country to hU side and winning the most devoted service from his 
officers, while his dazzling victories and ever-ready smile made him 
the idol of his soldiery. His giA of judging character was one of t])C 
main causes of his successes, as his selection of generals and Governors, 
diplomatists and secretaries was never at fault, and his administration, 
both civil and military, was unrivalled for efficiency.” 

According to Rawlinson, “His was a dark and violent age and 
at least Shivaji’s hands were not stained like those of Aurangzcb, 
with the blood of his kindred. He was never deliberately or wantonly 
cruel. To respect women, mosques and nomcombaiants, to stop 
promiscuous slaughter after the battle, to release and dismiss with 
honour captured officers and men — these arc surely no light virtues.’ 

According to Jadu Nath Sarkar, “ No blind fanatic, no mere 
brigand can found a state. There can be no denying the fact that 
he was, as the ancient Greeks would have called him, a king among 
men — one endowed with ihe divine instinct or genius.” Again, 
Unlike Ranjit Singh and Mahdaji Sindhia, he built up an administra- 
tive system and raised a national army without any foreigr) help. Hi> 
institutions lasted long and were looked up to with admiration and 
emulation even a century later in the palmy days of the Peshwas* 
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’ “an entrepreneur of rapine or a Hindu 

c dii:.::, .M.,. Kliiljj oi' Taimuf.” According to Sarkar again, 

'• ii- the Maratha race was scattered like atoms through 

1 >crr..iii Kingdoms. He welded them into a mighty naUon and 


li;,* ► 


hf .1. 111. vcd this in (he i.-eth of the opposition of four mighty powers 
! k. ,i.:- .1 I iTipn-r. Bijapur, Portuguese India and the Abyssin- » 

• iia. Xn nth^r f... • I 


...a. No other Hindu has shown such capacity in modern 
..«s. I'he materialistic Maratha authors of the Bhakhars have 
given us a list of Shivaji’s legacies— so many elephants, horses, 
soldiers, slaves, jewels, gold and silver and even spices and raisins I 
But they have not mentioned Shivaji’s greatest gift to posterity, vis., 
ilie new life of the Maratha race.” To quote Sarkar again, Shivaji 
was “ not only the maker of the Maratha nation, but also the greatest 
constructive genius of medieval India.” and “ the memory of a true 
■ hero as king ’ like Shivaji remains an imperishable historical legacy 
for the entire human race— to animate the heart, to kindle imagi- 
nation and to inspire the brain of succeeding ages to the highest 
endeavours.** 

Shivaji ud Hindu Empire: According to Sardesai, the 
object of Shivaji was not merely to free the Hindus of Maharashtra 
but also to get freedom for all the Hindus living in the various parts of 
India. Sardesai has given many reasons for his view. According 
to him, Shivaji’s main object was to secure religious freedom for ihi 
Hindus and not territory. In 1645, Shivaji wrote to Dadaji Naras 
Prabhu about his scheme of “ Hindavi-Swarajya.” The scheme 
aimed at religious autonomy for the Hindus all over India. AAer 
the death of Shivaji, his ideal and ambition were interpreted in that 


light by the Maraihas. Moreover, “Shivaji’s levyofChauth and Sar- 
deshmukhi was conceived in the spirit of an all-India instrument of 
expansion.” Shivaji decided to go to Agra with the object of studying 
the conditions in Northern India and to find out the possibility of over- 
throwing the Mughal Empire. His desire to 'regenerate the Hindus 
is supported by the fact that he developed land and sea forces and set 
aside the prejudice against sea- voyages. Shivaji also encouraged the ^ 
readmission into the Hindu society of Hindu converts to Islam. 

He did not fight with the Rs^put chiefs and tried to maintain good 


relations with them. 

However, this view is not accepted by other hbtorians. It is 
pointed out that it was impossible to secure religious autonomy for the 
Hindus so long as the Mughal Empire was not destroyed. There is 
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nothing to sUow.ihHi he entertained any amhitiou to be the loader ul* 
the Hindus of India. He had no definite scheme of an alliance with 
other Hindus of India agaiitst the Miighals. It is well known that 
Shivaji did not avail of the services of Ch hat rasa I Bundela who came 
to help him. It is c\'idcni that Shivaji was not trying to set up an 
all-India Hindu Empire. 

Weakness in Shivaji's system : Inspitc of the clForls of 
Shivaji, his Empire did not last long. It was a military organis.aiion 
like that, of Ranjii Singh and Ala- ud- Din Khilji and was desiriAed 
within a decade of his death. There were many causes rcspon>ible I hi 
il. Like Babur, the. i-cign of Shivaji was very short and throughout 
all this period he had to fight against the enemies and coiise(|uenily he 
had no time to consolidate his position. The Maratha society wan 
such as could be reformed by the patient and sustained elTorts of s<'ll- 
less workers for years. There were constant disputes among the 
Maiaihas with regard to the distribution of Watan or hereditary land. 
When Shivaji became supreme, he had to decide those cases and while 
dping so, he gave decisions against certain parlies. Those parties 
came his enemies .and joined hands with other enemies of Shivaji. I liK 
fact gave a lot of ^rouble to Shivaji all his life. The large numlier td ca^• 
tes in Maharashtra in the I7ih century also created dissensions among 
the Marathas and stood in the way of their solidarity. The Brahmans 
hated the non-Brahmans and even the Brahmans were ihemselves 
sub-divided into Desh Brahmans, Konkan Brahmans and Chit pa van 
Brahmans. The.Brahmans hated not only the non-Brahmans hut also 
quarrelled .among* .themselves. Moreover, the successes of Shivaji 
brought about the supremacy of Hindu orthodoxy, The upper classes 
put crrijp basis Ofi ceremonial purity, and this created u division between 
(he rich and thf poor. According to Jadunath Sarkar, '' SluvaJTs 
political A accents .sapped the main foundation of that success. In 
prpportion as fihivaji’s ideal of a Hindu .Swaraj was l>asv<l on ortho- 
doxy, it conitained within itself the seed of iu own death.” Mt)re- 
over, no wcll-r.otisidercd attempt was made to edneale the people of 
’ Maltarashira itud. ^ improve their intellect and characier. The 
ignorance of the masses was a great r)bstacle in the w'ay of ih»* success 
of the Maratba. nation. 

ShambtuI .(J080-9) : .After the death of Shivaji, Shambuji. 
his eldest son, a-scended the throne. Shambuji was a man of loo-^e 
character and .spent all his time in merry-making. He toiopleiclv 
ignored the work of rc-organisation of the Marathas. hen 
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^.:...ir.s:7clM.asbusymhis campaigns against Bijapur and Golcunda. 
>’h.,mhuj> and K.s followers did not take full advantage of the oppor. 
itinitv. \.,i|„ng was done to harrass the Mughal amries; When ■ 
ili.iapiu and Golcunda were conquered. Aurangzeb decided to deal 
" ith tlic Maralhas. Many of their forts were captured and Shambuji 

moved to Sangameshwar. He wasted a lot ofhis precious time at that' » 

l>lace. The result was that Muqarrab Khan, the Mughal General 
made a surpr.se attack and captured him along with his friend Kavi 
Kulesh and their wives and daughters. The prisoners were brought 
m heavy chains to the Imperial camp. In the words of J.N. Sarkar, 
they were presented to Aurangzeb in the following manner f “ Four 
miles outside the encampment, Shambuji and Kavi Kulesh were 
dressed as buffoons with long fool’s caps and bells placed on their 
heads, mounted on camels, and brought to Bahadurgarh with drums 
bearing and trumpets pealing. Hundreds of thousands of spectators 
lined the roads to gaze Shambu as at a new kind of wild beast or demon. 
Thus degraded, the captives were slowly paraded through the entire 
camp and finally brought to the Emperor who was sitting in full 
Durbar for the occasion. At the sight of the prisoners, Aurangzeb 
descended from his throne and kneenling down on the carpet bowed * 
his head to the ground in double thankfulness to thc'Giver of this • 
crowning victor>-. After he had looked at them, the captives were 
removed to prison.” 

Khafi Khan tells us that when Kavi Kulesh si w this devotion 
of Aurangzeb, he addressed verses to Shambuji to this effect : “ Oh 
Rajah, at the sight of these the king Alamgir, for all his pomp and dig- 
nity, cannot keep his seat upon the throne, but has perforce descended 
from It to do thee honour.” Another story is that Aurangzeb sent: 
an officer to Shambuji enquiring as to where the latter had hidden ' 
his treasure and which Mughal officers had intrigued with hlm;\ It 
is stated that Shambuji abused Aurangzeb and the Prophet and de- 
manded the hand of Aurangzeb*s daughter as the pribe of his frigid- 
ship. When all this was reported to Aurangzeb, he decided to take 
severe action against him and his followers. Consequently. Shambuji ^ 
and his followers were tortured and pul to death in March 1689, “their 
limbs being hacked off one by one and their flesh thrown to the dogs**. 
According to the custom of the Mughals, the heads of the culprits 
were stuffed with bran and were exposed in public m all the chief 
cities of the Deccan. Probably, Sambhuji deserved his fate. He had 
to pay heavily for his vices. >* ' 
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However, by his death, Shami>uji achie\'ed what he liad iaiicci 
to do in life. The effect of his imprisonment and death was that the 
Marat has >vere uniietl and thes' made up their minds to can*y oji a 
relentless struggle against the MughaU. The Mughals c arried on their 
struggle with the Marathas with vigour and the result was that they 
were able to capture a large numl>er of forts in a short period, 
Itiqad Khan conquered Raigarh and was also able u> capture the 
family of Shambuji including his son Shahu, Raja Ram, a sou of 
Shivaji by another w'ife, escaped in the guise of a Yogi and siatioiu'd 
himself in the fort of Jinji in the Karnatak. 

Raja Ram ^1689* 1700) : Raja Ram lacketl the qualities ol 
his father. He possessed neither the initiative nor the dash of Shivaji. 
He was hardly ten when his father died and he was kept a prisoner 
by his brother Shambuji. The result was that he failed to get the 
education which was necessary for his status. However, he was fortu* 
nate in having brilliant advisers and helpers. Ram Chandra Pant and 
Parlhad Niraji were his advisers and they possessed exceptional ability. 
Shantaji and Dhanaji were two great warriors who carried the plans 
and policy of Raja Ram. No wonder, the Marathas were able to have 
the upper hand over the Mughals in the time of Raja Ram. Raja 
Ram himself was addicted to opium and dissipation. He possessed 
the virtue of selecting the right type of ministers and putting his trust 
in them. That was the main cause of his success. 

Shantaji Ghorpare and Dhanaji Jadav, with their plundering 
hosts, ravaged the country. They cut off* the Mughal convoys and 
spread terror and confusion everywhere. Inspite of the fact that 
an able general like Zulfikar Khan was sent to besiege Jinji in 
1691, no better results could Iw achieved. This fort was one of the 
strongest forts in Southern India and no wonder Raja Ram was aide 
to defy the Mughals. Zulfikar Khan, in spile of his handicaps, tried to 
take over the forts and provinces which were newly acquired. The 
siege was unusually prolonged and Prince Kam Baksh was recalled on 
account of his suspected behaviour. Likewise, Zulfikar Khan was 
recalled in 1694 on account of his failure. Manv other generals were 
tried between 1694 and 1697. According to J.N. Sarkar, “Jinji became 
a centre of Maratha enterprise in the east coast, while their ministers 
(notably Ramchandra Pant) leff at home organised resistance to the 
Mughals in the west. The difficulties of Aurang^eb were only 
multiplied by the disappearance of a common head and a central 
Government among the Marathas, as every Maratha captain with his 
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• letahu i'S foughl and raided in a different quarter and on hu own 
.ur.'iiiu. U now became a people*? war, and Aurangzeb could not 
nui it. because there was no Kfaraiha Government or state army for 
Jiirn lo attack and dcstrov.’* 

After 1690, the Nfarathas began to win victories. Two Mughal 
generals were defeated and captured. By 1695, two other Mughal 
generals were defeated. Those generab were Qasim Khan and 
Himmac Khan. The struggle between the Marathas and the Mughab 
was “ no longer a simple miliury problem, but had become a trial of 
endurance and resources between the Mughal Empire and the indi- 
genous people.’* 

From 1695 to 1699, the Marathas under Shantaji and Dhanaji 
harrassed the Mughab to such an extent that they later became 
completely demoralised. .According to Sarkar, “The Mughal 
administration had really dissolved and only the presence of the em- 
peror with ail his troops in country held it together, but it was now 
a delusive phantom, Santa and Dhana were the heroes of this 
period ; the initiative lay entirely with them and they upset every 
plan and calculation formed by the imperialists.** However, Jinji 
was captured in January 1698 after a siege of 8 years. Before its 
capture, Raja Ram escaped to Satara where he organized a new 
state army and brought all the Maratha generals under his banner. 
He also levied Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from Khandesh, Berar and 
Baglana. 

By October 1699, Aurangzeb was fed up with the mutual 
quarrels of the Mughal generals and he decided to conduct the cam- 
paign against the Marathas personally, in December 1699, Satara 
was besieged. Although vigorous efforts were made to capture the 
fort, no good results followed. Satara was captured after the death 
of Raja Ram in 1700. 

Tara Bai (1700-7): Alter the death of Raja Ram, Kama, 
his son, came to the throne. However, he died after a few weeks on 
account of small pox. Tara Bai, Raja Ram’s widow, put another son 
named Shivaji II on the throne and became herself the r^ent. Tara 
Bai was a vigorous lady. She took keen interest in the afiabs of thq 
State. She possessed a lot of knowledge of civil and military affairs. 
According to KhaH Khan, “ She took vigorous measures for ravaging 
the imperial territory, and sent armies to plunder the six Subhas of the 
Deccan as far as Sironj, Mandlsor, and the Subhas of Malwa. She 
won the hearts of her officers, a nd for all the strv^gles and schtmesj 
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the campaigns and sieges of Aurangze)» up to tlic end <»( liis mgii iIjc 
power of the Marat has increased day by day. Tlicy divided all 
the districts (parganas) among themselves, and ^ollo^^ing ilie 
practice of the imperial rule, they appointed their Subahdars 
(provincial governors), Kamaishdars (rcvemic collectors) ami Rahdars 
( toll -col lec tors) . ” 

In addition to (he capture of Saiara, the Mnghals got (lie forts 
of Parli (1700), Panhala (1701), Kondana (I70l>, Khclna 
Rajgarh and Torna (1704). Some were got by military v.dour and 
others by treachery and bribery. In 1705 was captured the fort of 
Wagingcra which belonged to the Berads. The inmates of the Ibri 
carried their women and children with them and sec fire to all tlmi vras 
left behind. The result was that the Mughals got nothing inspite of 
their victory'. The capture of Wagingcra w'as the last military victory 
of Aurangzeb. 

Inspite of his best c (Torts, Aurang/.cb failed to crush the spirit of 
the Marachas. On the other hand, the latter had become the luastet's 
of the situation and their resources increased on account of their raids 
and robberies. According to Man ucci (1704), tlie Maradia "leaders 
and their troops move in these days with much confidence, because 
they have cowed the Mughal commanders and inspired (Ik'mi with 
fear. At the present time they possess artillery', muskets, bosv> and 
arrows with elephants and camels for all their baggage and tents. 
They carry these to secure some repose from time to time. In Nhort 
they were equipped and moved about jast like the armies of (In* 
Mughals, ..only a few years ago they did not march in this fushitni.'’ 

In 1703, the Maratha.s attacked Bcrar and in 1706, they invadcHl 
Gujrat and sacked Baroda. In the same year, the Mara thus threatened 
the camp of Aurangzcb at Ahmcdnagar. Such was the Mughal 
state of affairs. 

According to Manucci, the entire land had become so mucb 
depopulated that neither fire nor light could be found in the course of 
a three or four days’ journey. " In the Deccan there was no rain h <*m 
* 1702 to 1704, but instead plague prevailed. In these two year:4 have 
expired over two millions of ^uls ; fat hex's cum|>e(lcd by hunger, 
offering to sell their children for a quarter to half a rupee, and yet 
forced to go without food, finding no one to buy them.” 

Famine, pestilence and flood fought on the sitic of the Maraihas. 
According to Sarkar, The soldiers and camp-followers snircred 
unspeakable hardships in marching over Hooded rivers and rain-soaked 
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pr>rtors disappeared, transport beasts died of hunger and over^ 
•A nk, scarf I ly of grain was chronic in the camp.” 

lara Bai managed the affairs of the state in the name of her 
son Sliivaji II. She was assisted in her work by Paras Ram Trimbak, 
Dhanaji Jadav and Shankerji Narayan. She moved from place to 
place with a view to guide the Maratha operations against the 
Mughals. She was the very soul of the Maratha resistance. No 
amount of suffering could weaken her resolve. Her indomitable 
personality was responsible for the success of the Marathas. 

Sahu (1707-48): After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the 
Mughals tried to divide the Marathas. In 1707, Zulfikar Khan, the 
Governor of the Deccan, set Sahu free and the later claimed the 
Government of the country from Tara Bai. Sahu had been captured 
in 1689 and kept in Mughal custody along with his mother. He was 
seven years of age at that time. He spent more than 17 years in 
captivity and got the training which could be available under the 
circumstances. Efforts were made to convert him but without much 
success. 

When Sahu was released by the Mughals, there started a struggle 
between the two groups of the Marathas. Tara Bai declared that Sahu 
was an imposter and he had no right to the kingdom which had been 
lost by his father Shambuji. The present state was created by her 
husband Raja Ram and Shivaji 11 was the lawful ruler. She sent an 
army under Dhanaji to check the advance of Sahu and a battle was 
fought at Khed in November 1707. Tara Bai was defeated and she 
retired to Kolhapur with her son Shivaji II. In 1702, when Shivaji II 
died, his step brother Shambuji was put on the Gaddi of Kolhapur. 
Sahu was recognised as the ruler of the Marathas on the Gaddi of 
Satara. 

Sahu did not possess the qualities of his grand ^father. He was 
contented with the pleasures of the palace and the honours of king* 
ship. The result was that he left the aflairs of the state into the hands 
of the Chief Minister or the Peshwa. The first Peshwa was Balaji 
Vishwanath who made his position supreme in the state by his wisdom 
and cleverness and also made the office hereditary in his family. The 
result was that the successors of Shivaji began to decline in power 
and all control passed into the hands of the Peshwas. No wonder, 
the story of the rise of the Marathas during the 18th century became 
the story of the Peshwas. 

Balaji Vishwanath (1714-20): Balaji Vishwanath enjoyed 
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the trust and confidence of his master. Sahu, and no woiuU-i' he w as 
appointed to the post of Senakartc or Ori'aniscr of Fo|•ce^. 
ancestors \vere Deshmukhs. He himself svas employed as a clerk in 
the salt-works at Chipliin. In 1689» he worked as a revenue clerk 
and later on was appointed as Sar-Subah of Po<»na and Daulntabad- 
He seems to have come into contact with the ^lll^llaU and Salni 
about 1705. Sahu had a very hi^h opinion of the alnlity, loyally and 
character of Balaji. The latter was one of those persons whc» joined 
Sahu after his release. He also played a very important pan in crush- 
ing the opposition to Sahu. 

Taking full advantage of the dissensions and intrigues at tin* 
Mughal court at Delhi, the Marathas gained strength and influence, 
In 1719, Balaji VUhw'anath was invited to Delhi to help the SayyacI 
brothers. .Although Farrukh Siyar was killed in 1719, Balaji 
Vishwanath got three grants from Mohammad Shah, the new Mughal 
Emperor. The three grants are considered to be the ff)undaiir>n- 
stone of the great fabric of the Maratha power in India. The first 
grant gave to the Marathas the right of Chauih or one-founli share 
of the revenues of the Deccan and Southern India including Hydera- 
bad, the Karnaiak and Mysore. The second grant gave the right of 
Saradeshmukhi or one-tenth share of the produce over and above 
the Chauth. The third grant rect^nised the right of .Swaraj or the 
entire sovereignty of the Marathas over their country. Sahu w as not 
to molest Shambuji of Kolhapur and he was to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs. 10 lacs to the Mughal Emperor. The Emperor was to release 
and send back from Delhi Sahu*s mother, his wife, his brother and 
other members of the Maratha royal family detained at Delhi. 

The Marathas made considerable progress during the regime 
of Balaji Vishwanath. The latter died in 1 720. Balaji was a self-made 
man and he rose to power by sheer dint of his hard elTorts. Although 
he was not a soldier, he was a great administrator and statesman. He 
was instrumental in winning over important personalities to the side 
of Sahu. He reorganised on a sound footing the finances of Sahu. 
Chauth and Sardeshmukhi were profitable sources of income for the 
Maratha exchccfuer. 

Sir Richard Temple has described the character and achieve- 
ments of Balaji Vishwanath in these words : “He was more like 
a typical Brahmin than any of his successors. He had a calm, com- 
prehensive and commanding intellect, an imaginative and aspiring 
disposition, an aptitude for ruling rude nature by moral force, a genius 
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' (iiploiuaiic combinaeions and a master of finance. His political 
piopcllcd him into affairs wherein his misery must have been 
<i< utr More than once, he was threatened with death for which he 
cii.iiluless prepared himself with all the stoicism of his race when a 
ratisom opportunity arrived. He wrung by power of menace and 
argument from the Mughals, a recognition of Maratha sovereignty.. 
He carried victoriously ail his diplomatic points and sank into pre* 
mature death with the consciousness that a Hindu empire had been 
created over the ruins of Mu hammed an power and that of this empire 
the hereditary chiefship had been secured for his family.” 

Baji Rao (1720-40) ; After the death of Balaji Vishwanath, 
his eldest son, Baji Rao was appointed the Peshwa by Sahu. This 
was done inspite of the opposition of the advisers and chiefs of Sahu. 

At the time of coming to power, Baji Rao was hardly a young man of 
20. Inspite of young age, Baji Rao possessed plenty of common sense, 
intelligence and very good physique. He was welUvened in diplo- 
macy and administration. He correctly came to the conclusion 
that the Mughal power was declining and it was possible to snatch ^ 
away the provinces from it. Baji Rao made the following observa- 
tion in that connection : “Now is our time to drive the strangers from 
the country of the Hindus, and acquire immortal renown. Let us 
strike at the crunk of the withering tree, and the branches will fall off 
themselves. By directing our efforts to Hindustan, the Maratha 
flag shall fly from the Krishna to Attock.” Sahu approved of his policy 
in these words : “ You shall plant it beyond the Himalayas. You 

are indeed a noble son of a worthy father.” BalaJi reorganised the 
armies of (he state and started his campaigns in *1731. The Maratha 
claim to Chaulh and Sardeshmukhi was recognised in that year. In 
1732. the Maratha armies over-ran the province of Mai wa. Bundel* 
khand was conquered and in 1737, Baji Rao appeared before the very 
walls of Delhi. Nizam-ul-Mulk advanced from the Deccan to help 
the Mughal Emperor, but he himself was defeateed near Bhopal and 
had to agree to a Ibrmal cession of Malwa and Gujrat. He also ^ 
promised to pay a war-indemnity of Rs. 50 lacs to Baji Rao. In 1739, 
the Island of Bassein was taken from the Portuguese. Baji Rao died in 
1740 after putting the Maratha power on a secure footing. 

It goes without saying that Baji Rao was a great military and 
diplomatic genius. It was on account of his personality that the 
political centre of gravity shifted from Delhi to Poona. He was a 
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generous friend and an inspiring oi ator. He was a great jutlge ol* 
men, AUhough he died ai ihe age of 40, he had accomplisfied a 
lot. He loved a Muslim dancing girl named Mastani. S)ie was an 
exceedingly accomplished lady and wsls the most charming la<ly ofliei 
time in India. She was a good musician and Uh)M afier Hajj Ran 
like a devoted wife, h is said that Baji Rao's addin ion to rnoai and 
wine were due to her inHuence. Botlj of them died in 174(1. 

Sir Richard Temple has summed up tiie charaner of Ihiji Rao 
in these words: “ Baji Rao was hardly surpassed as a rider and was 
ever forward in action, eager to expose iiimself under lire if the 
^air was arduous. He was enured to fatigue and prkled liimsell' 
m enduring the same hardship as his soldiers and shared their seaniy 
fare. He was moved by ardour for success in national undertakings 
by a patriotic confidence in the Hindu cause as against its old enemies 
Muhammedans and its new rival Europeans, then rising above 
the political horizon. He lived to see the Mara thus sprcatl ter ror 
over the Indian continent from the Arabian sea to the Bay rifBengal. 
He died as he had lived in camp under canvas among hb men and he 
is remembered to this day among the Marat huN as the light jug 
Peshwa and an incarnation of Hindu energy.” 

BaUji Baji Rao (1740.61) : After the death oi' Baji Rao 
in 1740, his son, Balaji Baji Rao became the Peshsva. Tlievc was not 


much opposition from his brothers. It is true that Balaji Baji Rao 
was not a man of parts himself, but he look advantage of the worifi 
of his own cousin, Sadasiva Bhao. Balaji consulted him in every 
important affair of the state and did nothing without his advice. 
It was under the guidance of Sadasiva that the Maratha power 
reached its climax in 1760. 


Raghoji Bhonsla over-ran the whole of Central India and attacked 
Bengal many a time. He forced Ali Vardi Khan tn 1751 to give 
Orissa to the Maraihas and also give Chauth of the province^ ofBcngal 
and Bihar to the Marathas. Between 1752 and 1756, the Peshwa 
secured a promise of the Chauth of the Imperial revenues of .Northern 
India. In 1758, the Marathas occupied the Punjab and the Marailm 
flag was unfurled over the fort of Attock. According 1 1 Elphinstone, ' 
“Their frontier extended on the north to the Indus and Himalaya, 
and on the south nearly in the extremity of the peninsula ; all the, 
territory within those limiia which was not their own paid tribute.” 

The conquest and occupation of the Punjab by the Marathas 
brought them into conflict with Ahmed Shah Abdali who started from 
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.\r^lianj‘,ian u> recover the same from the Marathas. Tlic Marathi 
u vre also icaUy lo meet him, and the famous battle of Pan ipat. was 
^ ill January 1761. Ahmed Shah Abdali had under his command 

ahi>ijt 40,000 cavalry and 35,000 infantry*. Sadasiva Bhao had under 
his command 55,000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry and 15,000 Pandaris. 
Both sides had artillery and other auxiliaries. Sadasiva Bhao was^ 
proud 'of his artillery strength and against the advice of his generals, 
decided to hght a pitched battle. Abdali was able to cut oH* the lines 
of communication of the Marathas. To begin with, the Marathas 
had the upper hand, but later on the Afghans carried the day. 
Sadasiva Bhao w as killed. Visvas Rao, the son of the Peshwa, was 
also killed. Malhar Rao Holkar saved his life by running away from 
the baitlcficld. Mahadji Scindia was able to save his life but he 
became lame. There was a terrible loss of life among the Marathas. 
The losses of the Marat ha army were reported to the Peshwa in these 
words i • ‘ Two Pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold 
mohars liave been lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot 
be reckoned.** The news was received by BaUji Baji Rao when he 
was coming to Panipat with reinforcements. However, he was loo ^ 
late. He retired broken-hearted to Poona and died in I76J a few 
days later. 

There is no unanimity of opinion among the historians with 
l egard to the effects of the battle of Panipat in 1761. According to 
Sardesai, “ Notwithstanding the terrible losses in manpower suffered 
on that field by the Marathas, the disaster decided nothing. In fact, 
it pushed forward in the distant sequel two prominent members of 
the dominant race, Nana Phadnis and Mahadji Scindia, both miracul- 
ously escaping death on that fatal day, who resusciuted that power to 
its former glory. . . The disastar of Panipat was indeed like a natural 
visitation destroying life, but leading to no decisive poUtical con- 
sequences. To maintain that the disaster of Panipat put an end to 
the dreams of supremacy cherished by the Marathas, is to mis^der- 
stand the situation as recorded in contemporary documents.” 

However, this view is not accepted by other historians. Acc<^- 
ing to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, “ A dispassionate survey of Indian 
history will show how unfounded thU (Maratha) chauvinistic claim «. 

A Maratha army did , no doubt, restore the exUed Mughal em^ 
to the capiul of his fathers in 1772, but they came then not ^king- 
makers, not as the dominators of the Mughal empire and the 

masters of his nominal ministers and generaU. That piwiid 
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Was secured by Mahadjl Sindia only in 1789 and by the British iti !803.” 
There is a lot lo he said for this view. The battle of Panipat was a 
decisive battle. The flower of the Marat ha arm v was cut off. Afivr 
tills battle, the Marat ha dream of establishing their Empire over the 
whole of India vanished. The Maratha defeat had a great demora- 
lising effect. The Indians after 1761 felt that they could not depend 
upon (he protection and friendship of the Marathas. On account 
of the death of most of the Maratha captains and statesmen, the paili 
was left open for the "" guilty ambition of Raghunaih D.ida, llie ukai 
infamous character in Nfaratha history'. Other losses lime conltl have 
made good, but this was the greatest mischief done hy' ilie d<‘l)a<'le at 
Panipat.** The internal dissensions in the Peshsva family wer* respon- 
sible for the weakening of the Nfaratha power. It is this fact whicli 
helped the English to rise to pou'cr. To quote Sardesai, “ It is signi- 
ficant that while the two combatants, the Marathas and the Ntusal- 
mans, were locked in deadly combat on the fleld of ancient Kuru- 
kshetra, Clive, the first founder of the British Empire in India was on 
his way to England lo explain the feasibility of his dreams of an 
Indian Empire to the Great Commoner, Lord Chatham, then the 
Prime Minister. Panipat indirectly ushered in a new panic ip ant in 
the struggle for Indian supremacy. This is indeed the direct out- 
come of that historical event, which on that account marks a 
turning point in the history of India.** 

of Manitha defeat in the battle of Panipat: The 
defeat of the Marathas was due to many causes. Afimril Shah 
Abdali had a stronger military' force than that of the Marathas. 
Sadasiva Bhao, the commander of the Maratha forces, was no match 
for Ahmed Shah Abdali who was admittedly the ablest Asiatic general 
of his time. The latter was a general par excellence. After the death 
of Vishwas Rao, he plunged into the battle-field like an ordinary 
soldier and lost hb life. Sadasiva Bhao could not maintain his lines 
of communication with Delhi. The result was that for iwo months 
before the battle, the Maratha army was practically starving. The 
* Marathas fought with hungry bellies in the battlefield. The 
Marathas had alienated the sympathies of the Rajputs and the Jaw 
and consequently they could not rely upon anybody’s supptirt. No 
wonder, nobody raised his finger in defence of the Marathas- The 
troops of Ahmed Shah Abdali were better armed than those of 
the Peshwa. While the Marathas had lances and swords, the Afghans 
were armed with muskets. In the hand to hand fight, the Maratha 
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artillery could noi play iu part but the Afghan muskets helped the 
Afghans to win the battle. While the .Afghans possessed discipline of 
a vei'\‘ high ordci', the Marathas lacked the same. They were indi- 
vidualists and refractory. They haled discipline with the hatred of 
' lesser breeds withotil the law.’ They extolled lawless caprice as liberty 
,uid howled against discipline, self-control and oi^anised team-work 
t)f a true army or school as the mark of a ‘slave mentality ’and the ^ 
tlestroyer of their clan.” The ill-disciplined Marathas lost the day 
to the well-organised and w'ell-disciplined Afghan troops. 

Balaji Baji Rao died in June 1761. He was handsome and fond 
trl arts, ease and a high standard of living. He wss well-vened in 
tliplomaey but he lacked the qualities of statesmanship and general- 
ship which his father possessed in a lai^e measure. It is true that the 
Marathas in his time reached the climax of their power and their 
horses ‘‘ slaked their thirst in every stream that flowed between Gape 
Camorin and the Himalayas/' but Balaji Baji Rao did not try to 
improve the administrative system. He allowed Maratha rule 
to continue to be what it had been from the first, more an organisation 
of plunder than a system of administration.” He allowed the village 
administration to go on as before. Bal Krishna Gadgil was appointed ^ 
(he Chief Justice and the Ranch aya is were placed on a sound footing. 
Many buildings and roads were built at Poona. He also built many 
temple and excavated a lake. How'c\*er, he failed to keep his control 
over his lieutenants. Holkar and Sindhia were allowed to quarrel 
among themselves. Balaji also could not set Raghunath Rao right. 

He foolishly sought the British help in putting down one of his chiefs 
called TulajI Angira. He himself did not keep an eye on the politics 
in Northern India and did nothing to check the alicnauon of the 
Rajputs and the Jats of Northern India by the Marathas. 

Even after the death of Balaji Baji Rao in 1761, the rule of the 
Peshwas continued, although real power passed into the hands of the 
Maratha chiefs like Sindhia, Bhonsla, Holkar and Gaikwad. The 
Marathas had to fight against the English East India Company m the 
time of Warren Hastings, Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings. In ^ 
1819, the office of the P«hwa was abolished. However, Holkw, 
Scindhia, Bhonsla and Gaikwad continued to exist although with 
diminished power. It seems desirable to describe the system o 

iid ministration under the Peshwas. 

Maratha admiiiistration under Peshwas: The Maratha 
administrative system under the Peshwas was a compound of the pnn- 
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ciples laid dowt» in books on Hindu polity, arrangements made by 
Shivaji and his successors and the modifications introdticcd by the 
Peshwas thcmseh'es. 

The Pcshwas rose to power as the powers and prestige of Rajah 
of Satara declined. From 1714 onwards, the olFice of the Peshwa 
^ became hereditary in thr family of Balaji V'ishwanaih. To begin 
with, the Peshwa was one of the Astha Pradhan of Shivaji and that was 
not a hereditary appointment. Gradually, the position of the Peshwa 
became supreme to that of the other ministers and even the Pratinltlhi 
svho was appointed by Raja Ram as the Vice-gereni of Jiiiji. The 
genius of Balaji Vishwanath made the ofRcc of the PosKwa both 
supreme and hereditary. 

Although the Peshwas showed to the Rajah of Satara on public 
occasion the attention due to a ruler, they virtually controlled the whole 
administration and even usurped the power of the Raja as the religious 
head of the slate. However, these powers were not granted to him 
merely because he was a Brahmm. 'Phe high position of the P<*shwa 
was recognised by the Marat ha fuedal nobility. He divided the re- 
venues of each district among several Maratita chiefs. ThW system 
of 5ub*division of revenues gave rise to complications in accounts 
and the Peshwa and his Brahmin Secretariat took advantage of the 
same. Perpetual fueds and jealousies were also created among the 
Maraiha chiefs. 

Hazur DapBtar : The centre of the Maratha administration 
was the Peshwa Secretariat at Poona and it was known as the Ha/ur 
Daphtar. It was divided into many departments. It dealt with the 
revenues and expenditure of all the districts, the accounts submitted 
by the village and district ofHcials, the pay and rights of all grades of 
public servants and the budgets of civil, military and religious ser- 
vants. The daily register recorded all revenue income, all grants 
and payments and all payments received from foreign territory, These 
records became valueless in the time of Baji Rao II on account of the 
chaotic state of* affairs. 

» Village : The foundation of Peshwa’s administrative system was 
the self-contained and self-supporting village community. Ac (he 
head of each village was a headman called the Patel. He was not 
paid by the Government. His post was hereditary and that was the sub- 
ject of sale and purchase. The Patel was helped by Kulkarni or village 
clerk and record* keeper who was always a Brahmin. He was second 
in his importance to the Patel and was paid in the same way as the 
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Paid. Tlie communal duties and wants of the village were perfor- 
inrd atul supplied by Bara^Baluth or 12 hereditary village servants 
VN'ho rci*ci\ ed a sliare of the crops and other requisites. They were 
•ilsr) i\c'lj)ed by other 12 village ser\'ants called Bara Aluth. The 
t .npciitcrs, blacksmiths and other village mechanics and artisans 
ga\i‘ Bcgar or forced labour. 

Mamlatdar was incharge of a division called Sarkar, Suba or ^ 
IVaiu. He was helped by KamaA'isiar who was In charge ofa similar 
aicii called Paragana. The Kama Vjstar as subordinate to the 
Peshwa’s Secretariat except in the case of Khandesh, Gujrat and 
Karnatak. Originally, Mamlatdar and Kama Vis tar were appointed 
fur short terms, l>ut they got renewals. Thc\' were rcspcmible for 
every branch cif district administration including agriculture, induS' 
tries, civil and criminal justice, control of police and investigstion of 
social and religious questions. They received the state-revenues and 
fixed the revenues of each village after consultation with the Patel. 
They heard and decided the complaints of village officials. Under 
the existing system, there were many opportunities for bad adminis- 
tration. In theory, the accounts of the Mamlaidars were not passed 
by the Secretariat at Poona until they tallied with the accounts of the * 
local officers. In all disputes regarding land, the Deshraukh was exp- 
ected to produce ancient records with the history of all Inams and 
grants and the register of transfers of property w'hich he maintained. 
The registers of the Deshmukh were irregularly main uined and were 
often incomplete. These regbters were checked by the Mamlatdars. 
There were in all 9 officers In the District. 

In order to prevent w'holesale mis- appropriation of public 
money, the Marat ha Government was accustomed to demand from 
die Mamlatdar and other officials the payment ofa heav>* sum (Rasad) 
on their first appointment to a district. The Hazur Daphtar prepared 
for them estimates of probable income and expenditure of the district. 

In the time of Baji Rao 11, the posts of the Mamlatdars and 
others were auctioned. The clerks and menials were paid for 10 or 
1 1 months in a year because it was thought that every servant got so ♦- 
much leave in a year. 

Judicial system : The judicial sv-stem was very imperfect. 
Tliei'c were no rules of procedure and no codified law. In several 
cases, the main object was to bring about an amicable settlement 
betw'ecn the parties. Arbitration w'as considered to be the first step 
in the diposal of a suit If arbitration failed, the case was transferred 
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ibr decision to a Panchayat appointed by the Patel in the village and 
by the leading merchants in urban areas. An appeal lay from tlie 
decision of the Panchayat to the Mamlatdar who usually upheld ilic 
N'Crdict of the Panchayat. Inspite of its primitive cljaracter, tlic 
Panchayat was a popular institution. If the Panchayat did not decide 
the case properly a re-trial took place. The peasant obtained I'air 
justice from the village Panchayat. However, tliere was no justice 
if the big guns were involved in a case. 

In criminal cases, the procedure of the other cotirts was repeated. 
However, the Panchayat was less frequently appointed. I'lie Clliief 
authorities were the Patel in the village, the Mamlatdar in the District, 
and Sarsubedar in the province and the Peshwa and the Nyayadhish 
at the headquarters. They administered justice according to the popu- 
lar custom tempered by the notions oft he presiding officers. No regular 
form of trial of the accused persons was prescribed. Floggitig was 
frequently inflicted with the object of extorting confession. Torture 
was commonly employed. After 1761, capital punishment and muti- 
lation of limbs were inflicted upon persons convicted of dacoity ami 
tlicft, murder or treason. The usual methods of execution were 
hanging, cutting to pieces with a sword or crushing the skull. In the 
case of Brahmans, they were starved to death or poisoned. The ruler 
alone had the power of life and death. False evidence flgured in 
criminal inquiries and the only notice taken of false evidence was a 
mild reproof from the Nyayadhish. The members of thr family 
were taken away from the convict so that they might not be spoiled. 
Prisoners were kept in hill-forts and gold oflen unlocked their gates. 

Police system t The method employed was one of setting a 
I Kief to catch a chief. Every village kept its own watchmen who 
belonged to the degraded Mahar tribe under the direct control of the 
Patel. Watchmen were helped by gangs of hereditary criminal tribes- 
men. Each group was under the control of lu own Nayak or Headman 
who w'as answerable to the Patel for theft or robbery committed in 
^ the village. The system failed to prevent crimes. Umcji Nayak, the 
lamous Ramosi outlaw, committed many crimes against persons and 
property when he was actually in receipt of a salary from ihc Bombay 
Government for performing police duties in the Poona District. His 
methods showed that there was nothing to prevent the village 
police from committing enmes and settling them upon the 
innocent. Even the petty chieft and the estate holders plundered the 
villages of their rivals. Whenever the crime was on the increase. 
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lliK GcA oriiriicni siii'ii^'ihfned ihe village police with irregular infantry 
from (he nH(;li)>ouring hilUfnns and levied a house-tax on the resi- 
dents of llie distuvljed area. The duty of the irrejfular infantry was to 
support the village police under the Patel and to oppose violence 
bv force of arms. It did not include the work of detection of crime. 

In the lime of Baji Rao II, the district police system was changed ^ 
by the appointment of additional police officials whose duly was to 
discover and seize offenders. In the case of urban areas, magisterial 
and police powers were given to the Kolwal. The latter also regulated 
prices, took a census of the inhabitants, investigated and decided 
disputes legarding immoveable property, supplied labour to Govern- 
moiu, levied fees fiom the professional duties given to the Nagaraka 
or police superintendent. 

Army \ The Marailja army consisted of the mercenary forces 
of the feudal chiefs and regiments under the control of the Peshwa. In 
the lime of Shi vaji, they were national in character, but later on they 
assumed a professional character. The Marat has were sent to the 
cavalry and their knowledge of horse-breeding proved very useful. 

The infantry was mostly drawn from Northern India. The artillery ^ 
was manned and commanded by the Portuguese and Indian Chris- 
tians. The military services of the Marathas w'ere secured by the 
gr.vni of fiefs as the fiefs of the rival chiefs w'ere in the same area. 
There was a lot of internal strife and dissensions and that stood in the 
way of the solidarity of the state. 

The Maratha Government did practically nothing for the econo- 
mic improvement and intellectual advancement of the people. A large 
proportion of the ret enues of the Government came from robbing the 
territories of the neighboui's. The Marathas did not construct works of 
public utility. The only thing they did in the field of education was to 
give money to the deserving Pandits. The Marathas maintained 
“ Jasuds ” (Spies) and Harkaras ** (messengers) for political and 
military performances and not for the convenience of the public. 

Sources of revenue : The most important source of revenue ^ 
was in the form of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. The Chauthwas 
sub-divided into (i) 25 per cent for the ruler, (2) 66 per cent for 
Maratha Sardars and chiefs for the maintenance of troops, (3) 6 per 
cent to the Pant Sachiv, and (4) 3 per cent to otiicr persons accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the ruler. Such a sub-division of Chauth 
continued under the Peshwas. 

Another important source of revenue was agricultural income 
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from the villacjes belonging lo orginal settlers who acquired the Joitsin 
and who could not be deprived of their lands. I'he assessment was 
based on a careful suivey. Land was divided into iln ce classes vi/.. 
according to the character of the crop, facilities for irrigation and 
productivity of land. The Patel wa.s the only ollicial anlhority 
who could speak for the rights of the villagers against the higher 
authorities. The cultivator had practically no hearing. 

Another source of revenue was the miscellaneous taxes such .is .i 
tax of one vear*s rent in 10 years on the lands held by the jhsluiuikh 
and Deshpande, a tax on land kept for the village Mahai s, a tax t>it 
lands irrigated by wells, a house-tax lcvie<l from e vers -one exce[)i 
Brahmins and village officers, an annual fee for the testing of weights 
and measures, a tax on the re -marriage of widosvs, a tax on sheep 
and she-buffallows, a pasturage fee, a tax on melon cultivation in river 
beds, succession duty, a duty on the sale of houses etc. \Vhcn the 
Maratha Government was in financial dilhciilty, it did not mind 
levying on all land-holders a Kurja-Patti or Tasti-PaUi etjnal tr> one 
year’s income of the tax-payer. 

Customs duties also brought some revenue. 1'lwse were in (he 
form of taxes on trades and professions, taxes on projects and sale 
and octroi and ferry charges. Brahmins were exempted from duty on 
things imported for their own use. They' were also exempted from 
house- tax and other small taxes. 

Another source of income was from (he forests. l^einiilN wvw 
sold for cutting timber. Some money was also got from the :«ale of 
grass, bamboos, fuel, honey and pastures. 

The Government also got some money by giving licences m 
approved goldsmiths for private mints. The goldsmiths undertook to 
maintain a certain standard. Inspile of this, the goldsmiths turned 
out spurious and faulty coins. Such a thing happened in 1760 in a 
certain division. On such an occasion, all private mints were 
closed and a central mint was established which charged a fee of 7 
coins for every licence. 

The administration of justice also brought some money', although 
the income was not suble. A fee of 25% was charged on m<incy 
bonds. Succession fee was charged and large sums of money 
were taken away from persons suspected <ir found guilty of 
adultery. 

No definite estimate of the total revenues of the Maratha state 
can be given. The revenue depended upon the robbing expeditions 
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71 nd roiiUl not be certain. On account of the unsettled condition 
of I lie couiiy;y^ ffie ‘^laraiha Government raised large sums of 
inimcv* on the security of its revenue. The people were impoverished 
on account of too much of looting. The constitution of the Maratha 
Government and army was more intended to destroy than to create 
an Empire. 
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MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sources of Information : As regards the sources of ihe sludy 
of Mughal administration, those arc scattered at many places. The 
Ain-i«Akbari of Abul Fazl h a mine of information but it “ docs not 
give us much help in drawing a correct and detailed picture of 
the administrative machincrv” (Sarkar). Some information is given 
by the Dasinr-ul-Ama!s or official handl)ooks which were prejiared 
in the lime of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. The so-called “ Manual 
of the Duties of Officers ’’ fotmd by Sir Jadu Xath Sarkar from 
Patna also gives useful information. The Iqbal-Namah Jahangiri 
by Muiamad Khan, the Padshah-Namah of Abdul Hamid Lahori, 
the Tuzuk-i-Jahangirl, the Tabaqat-I-Akbari of Nizam*utl-Din and 
Muntakhab-nt-Tawarikh ut Radaoni also give useful informal lon. 

9 The writings of foreigners like Sir Thomas Roe. Bernier, Hawkins. 
Manucci. Terry, etc. also throw welcome light on certain aspects of 
Mughal administration. The contemporary factory records of the 
English Company are useful in many ways. 

Nature of Mughal Government : The Mughal administra- 
tive system was in the nature of a military rule and wa.s necessarily 
a eentmlised despotism. So far as the Muslims were concerned, 
the King was the head of the State and the Church. As regards 
the non- Muslims, he was only their temporal head. The 
g»)vernment did not interfere very much with the life of the pcviplc. 
Much of U was leR undisturbed by the government. 

I'he Mughal administrative system took its colour from the 
ways and creed of its sovereigns. They were foreigners who came 
from outside. They were accustomed to a certain system of adminis- 
tration and when they came to India, they transplanted the same in 
this country. According to Sarkar, ** The Mughal Administration 
presented a combination of Indian and extra-Indian elements ; or, 
more correctly, it was the Perso- Arabic system in Indian setting”. 
The principle of their government, their church policy, their rules of 
taxation, their departmenul arrangements, and the very titles of their 
officials were imported ready-made from outside India. However, 
the details of the imported system were modified to suit the local needs. 
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Air rWoH wa^ matl^ Ut irxcorpcjiate as much of the Indian customary 
law a' j>ossiblc. 

rijc Mui>;hal i»overnmeni was militai y in its origin and though in 
litnr it hccamc rc)Otc<l to ihe soil, ii retained its niiliiar>' character 
i(> tin' Iasi. All the civil servants were Mansahdars or members of 
the army. I'Keir names were arranged in the gradation list of the 
urTwy as iliey were pai<l by the Eakshi. Strictly speaking, there w'as no 
civil treasury at all. The land revenue system of the Mughals was 
based on the oUl Hindu system prevailing in the country. The old 
Hindu revenue ollicials were employed by the Mughal Government and 
cuci inaril V were not interfered with. 

4 

It) the Mughal period, the state was the largest manufacturer 
oi iheonlv manufacturer on a large scale. The state had to manu- 
facture to satify its own needs w'hich were very great. The Emperor 
gave roixes of honour or Khilats to his Mansalidars. Such a thing 
hafxpened on many occasions. Many things were required for the 
use of the household of the Emperor. Thus, sheer necessity forced 
the Mughal Kings to manufacture on a large scale. 

The Mughal Government was a highly centralized autocracy, 
rite Crown was the pi\*ot of the entire administrative 
machinerv- .\s the government w'as absolute and highly centralized, 
the written records multiplied. No w'ondcr, the Mughal Govern- 
ment w'as called a Kaghazi Raj or paper government. A large number 
of books had to be maintained, e.g., copies of correspondence, 
nominal rolls, descriptive rolls, history of the services of the officers, 
news letters and despatches etc. 

The attitude of the Mughal Government towards law and 
justice was opposed to modern conceptions. It was the weakest 
in this matter. The Government did not perform its responsibility 
of maintaining peace and security in the rural areas. The villagers 
w'ere made responsible not only for the safety of their own property 
but also of the travellers on the neighbouring roads. The existence 
of the office of the Faujdar is not denied, but the area within his juris- 
diction was so large that it was out of the question for any individual 
to perform his duties satisfactorily. 

Position of Mughal Emperor; The Mughal Emperor 
was the head of the administration. According to the Qpranic theory, 
the Mughal Emperor was the ruler of the Muslims only (Amir-ul- 
Munnin, or Commander of the true believers). He was nominally 
responsible to the Muslim public or Jamait for his conduct as a King. 
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There was m> check on )ii?' powers, bui in actual pi ac tier, liis iiiiio- 
cracy was tempered by the fear of a rebellion. Cusioniaiy law of llu* 
country also put a check. The Ulema hatl die posver lo a 

king, but their Fai\vas were a mere scrap of paper so 101114 as the 
Mughal Emperor had a strong army at his disposal. 

Both Babar and Hiimayiin acted upon the lOamir ilicoiy of 
Kingship, but Akbar rejected the same. Instead of being the 
Commander of the true believen only, he decided to be<*ome tiu* King 
of all his subjects. His view was that inspiie of thousand vlriues, 
a king, “ cannot be fu for this lofty office, if he does not inaiigiiralr 
universal peace, and if he does not regard all classes of men and all 
sets of religions with a single eye for favour” (.‘\klwrnama;. .Akbar 
also believed that the King was superior to all the human beings 
and was the shadow and vicar of God. According to Abul Fazl, 
” Royalty is a light emanating from God, a ray fr<im the sun, ihr 
illuminator of the universe, an argument of the bcKik of prrlee(j<in, 
the receptacle of all virtues Akbar also believed that there shmild 
be a union of religious and secular leadership and that why lie 
tried to combine the two in his own person. Jahangir foll<m'c<l u» 
some extent the ideal of his father, However, Shah J aha 11 and .Aurang- 
zeb again adopted the Islamic theory of sovereignly. 

There was no accepted law of succession among the Muglials. 
After the death of a king, there was always some trouble. In the* case 
of Shah Jahan, it led to a war of succession among his four sons- 1 he 
contest was not confined to the sons of the last ruler. It is well 
known that when Akbar was lying ill, Prince Khusru, his grandson 
tried to oust his father, Jahangir. Even if a person was nominated 
as his successor by the dying king, it did not carry much weight. 
Although Akbar ultimately appointed Jahangir as his successor, Khusru 
revolted in the time of Jahangir to claim the throne. Although 
Jahangir nominated Shahriyar to succeed him, he was ousted by 
Shah Jahan. Even the eldest son did not always enjoy any special 
position. Aurangzeb was not the eldest son of Shah Jahan and even 
then he came to the throne. 

It is to be noted that the Mughal Emperors in India did not 
recognise any Khalifa as a superior overlord. At the time of the suc- 
cession to the throne, the Coronation ceremony was perform ed- 
it was not necessary that it must be performerl at the capital of the 
empire. In the case of Akbar, it was performed in Gurdaspur District 
of the Punjab. Morad and Shahshuja proclaimed themselves 
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kinic^ Nvliilc away fjom the capital. \Micn the new king sat on 
ilu- Uimne, Ijc was sainted by cries of “ Bads hsh Salamat”. Very 
often, the now king look up a new title. Prince Salccm took up the 
title of Jahangir and Prince Khurram became Shah Jahan. 
Aurangxcb took up the tide of Alamgir. The Khutba was read in* the 
name of the king and coins were also struck in his name. 

lilt* Mughal Emperot enjoyed certain privileges. A body of 
soldim under a high public servant guarded the king day and night. 
The king went to the inosqnc on Fridays for prayers in a Palkj and all 
others ff)llowed him on fool. When the King w'. nt out on a journey 
or went out t>f the palace, kcide drums were beaten to announce that 
fact lo the people. The King teas the fountain-head of all honouri 
anil titles, lie alone had the right to sit for Darshan in the morning, 
laslini and (\nrnish were due to the Emperor. In certain cases, the 
king alone was allowed to hunt and no other. 

I he .\Iuglml kings worked very hard. They kept longer hours 
and enjoyed lesser holiday's. The King transacted his business 
in four dilTcrcnt wav-s. He transacted state business in public while 
silling in the Divk'an*[*Khas«o-Am. In the Ghusl Khana, the King 
held confidential consultations with his ministers and other officials as 
he cared to summon. The Ghusl Khana was a place of retirement for 
doing important work. Commanders of the expeditions were called 
to this place before the>* w'crc sent to the front. Likewise, governors 
were summoned to this place before they were ordered to join 
their appointment. There was a superintendent of the Ghusl Khana 
whose duty was to see that those who came to the Ghusl Khana obser- 
ved certain rules of etiquette. Persons guilty of an offence were 
fined and the)* were not allowed to leave till they paid the same. 
In the Ghusl Khana, Akbar had his religious discussions also and 
Jaliangir Iiad his cups of wine. Sometimes, the King summoned 
a few of his highest officials inside his private apartments to discuss 
and dispose of important business with them. Once a week, the 
King held the court of justice. This he did an Wednesdays when the 
Diw*an-i-Am-o*K]ias was converted into a Court of Justice. The 
aggrieved persons were presented before the Emperor by the Superin- 
tendent of the Court and the King tried to give Justice to the people. 

According to Sarkar, “ The Mughal Emperor had no r^ular 
council of Ministers. The Wajir and the Diwan were the righesi 
persons below the Emperor, but the other officers were in no sense 
his colleagues. They were admittedly inferior to him and deserved 
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rather to be called secretaries than ministers. Nearly all their work 
was liable to revision by the Wazir and Royal orders were ol’ten trans- 
mitted to him through him.** It was not necessary for tlte King to 
consult his ministers on all occasions. He could act even without 
them or against them. Neither the ministers nor the wazirs acted as 
a check on the authority of the King. The Mughal Govern mem 
was a one>man rule and Aurangzeb was his own Prime Minister. 

The Mughal Emperors had to play a double role. Tlie\' liacl to 
govern all the people in their dominions as their king and also act as 
the missionary, defender and agent of the creed of a section of thcic 
subjects. 

As was to be expected, there were many departments of tlie 
Government, but following were the most important : — • 

1 . The Exchequer and Revenue under the High Diwan or 

Diwan*i*Ala. 

2. The Imperial Household under ilic Khan i-Sai nan or 
High Steward. 

3* The Military Pay and Accounts OIRce under the Imperial 
Bakshi. 

4. Canon Law, both Civil and Criminal, under the Chief 
Qazi. 

5. Religious endowments and charily under the C^hief 
Sadar. 

6. Censorship of Public Morals under the Muhta^ib. 

7. The Artillery under the Mir Atish or Darogha-i-To- 
pkhanah. 

8. Intelligence and Posts under the Darogha of Dak Chauki. 

9. Mint under a Darogha. 

The Wazir or Diwan t The wazir was the Prime Minister. 
He was always the head of the Revenue Department, but it was in 
his capacity of Diwan. However, all Diwans were not Wazirs. In 
the time of Akbar, the Prime Minister was called Wakil and the 
Finance Minister was called Wazir. Originally, the Wazir was the 
* highest official of the Revenue Department, but in the course of time, 
he came to exercise control over other departments also. Tlie Wazir 
controlled the army also when the king was either incompetent, or a 
minor or a pleasure-seeker. The post of Wazir was a civil one and 
it was only in abnormal time that he was expected to perform military 
duties. 

The ofhee of the Wazir got revenue papers and returns and drs- 
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pjirikcs i'lr.tn iK<- Provinces and ilic armies in the field. On many 
rcrcinoiiial occ asions, he acted as the reprcscmaiivc of the King. 
.\\] ordo.s of payments had i<> be signed hy him and all payments 
Nveic* ma<le through his department only. Under the directions of 
t\u- lanjHTor, he Kimst'lf passed orders. AW questions concerning 
K'vc'nue affairs were settled by him and he consulted the Emperor 
only in im|>oriaiit cases. He had two assistants known as the Diwan- 
i-Ain or I )i wan of Salaries and the Diwami-Khalsa or Diwan of Grown 
I.aiuK. .\Aei die death of Aurangzeb, Waair became virtually the 
ruler of the state. 

Bakhshi: Bakhshi was the Pay Nf aster. .According to Ihn 
Hasan, BakhshiA “influence extended to all deparimenu of the Central 
Chnnninem.” As all the ofliciaK, whether serx'ing in the civil or 
(tiiliiar y dvparimerits, were Mansabdais and ‘•theoretically belonged to 
the luiliiary dcpartmenl their pa) bilU were scrutinised and passed 
by the Paymaster. It was jiis dniy to appoint pei'sons who were to 
lead the vangiuird, rearguard, centre and the wings. He also re- 
rrulted the soldiers. It was his duty to keep an account of the number 
r)f horses which were to l)c maintained by the Mansabdars. He was 
called the Postmaster General. 

Khan*i*Saman : He was the Lord High Steward and was 
thus iricharge of the Kmpcr<ir*$ department of manufactures, stores 
and supply required for military and household purposes. He 
accompanied the Emperor in his journeys and campaigns. He 
con trolled the personal servants of the Emperor and was also incharge 
of the daily expenditure, food, stores, tents etc. of the Emperor. On 
account of tlie importance of the office, it was occupied by trustworthy 
and influential men. He exercised great influence. In certain 
eases, the Khan-i-Saman also became the Wazir. 

Sadar-u8«Sadttr s He was the chief Sadar of the Empire. 
He was also called by the names of Sadard-Kul and Sadari-Jahan. 
This office was filled by persons who had a very lofty character. 
Sadar-us»Sadur was the connecting link between the King and the 
people. He was the guardian of the Islamic Law and the spokeman 
of tlic Ulema. According to I bn Hasan, the function of the Chief 
Sadar seems “ to have been limited to the use of his power for the 
award by the state of stipends and Jagirs to the Ulema and the needy.” 
It was his duty to look into and decide cases relating to grants. He 
was the Almoner of the Emperor. He distributed the money for 
charitable purposes. There was a Sadar in ev'cry province, While 
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sending the Provincial Sadars to their charges, the Chief Sadar 
acquainted them with the names of those who held rent-free 
lands. Each Sadar was to obey the Chief Sadar and carry out 
his orders. 

Mnhtasib : He was the censor of public m‘>rals. h was his 
^ duty to enforce the commands of the Prophet and suppress all iliose 
practices which were un-lslamic. Tne punishment of heietical opi* 
nions, blaspliemy against the Prophet and neglect of tlie fi\e dail\' 
prayers and the observance of Ramzan by Mohammedans also las* 
within the province of censor. In the time of Anrang/eb, thc>' were 
given the duty of demolishing newly-consirucled temples. Some- 
times, they were asked to fix the prices of the good» and enforce the 
use of correct weights and measures. The Muhtasib was required to 
go through streets with soldiers and demolish and plunder liquor- 
shops, distilleries and gambling dens. 

<^azi-iU-Qtiaat, or Cbief^a^: The Chief Qazi was ihe 
highest judicial officer and was responsible for proper and efficicni 
administration of justice. As the Khalifa of the age it was the duty 
of the Emperor to give Justice to the people, but as he had no time, 
the work was given to the Chief Qari. He was “the judge in religious 
suits only and tried them according to Muslim Law." The Qazis 
of the Cities, Districts and the Provinces were appointed by him. 
These Q,ai6is were helped by the MuAis. Most of the (iar.lt were 
corrupt. According to Sarkar, " All the Q.azis of the Mugijal period, 
with a few honourable exceptions, were notorious for taking bribes." 

SoperiatendefiC of Ardlloryi To begin with, he was a 
subordinate of Mir Bakhslii or Paymaster. As artillery became an 
important branch of the army, the Superintendent of artillery gained 
in unpor lance. The Mir AUsh was required to make arrangements 
for the defence of the imperial Palace Fort. He came Into personal 
contact of the Empeor and thus commanded great influence. He was 
Incharge of all kinds of Artillery. 

Darogha-i-Dak Ghaoki: He was the Superintendent of 
* Ineclligencc and Posts. He was incharge of the Imperial posts. He 
had his agents everywhere. Horses were stationed at various stages 
for the use of the messengers. The latter brought news from every 
part of the country. The Superintendent was incharge of news- 
writers, Spies and news-carriers. He had to send weekly abstracts 
of the news to the Capital. 
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Oihcr imjx>rtani officials were ihe Mir Bahri (Revenue 
Sccrctaiy., Mk Ban S « peri nieml cut of Forests), Qur Begi (Lord 
Sinndaicl UeaiciM, Akhi Be^i ».Siipeiititcndenl of the Royal Stud), 
MuOirif CHiirf Admir.il and oificer of harixjurs), Xazjr*i-Buyutad 
;Su|>riiiuon<l fin of Imperial W orkshops . Mii$uu(i (Auditor-General), 
Avvaijah Xawis Siipei jiitetKlnii of daily expenditure at courts), 
Kliwan Salar • Supfi iincridrnt of Royal Kitchen), and Mir Arz 
' Oflic'cr ulio presented jjciiiioiis to the Empci'or). 

Provincial Administration: Acrordinj' to Sir Jadu Nath 
Saikai, “ I he Aii mi nisi rati ve agency in the Provinces of the Mughal 


l.inpire was an exact miniature of that of the Central Government 
The iimnhrr oI pi oviners varied from time to lime. In the time of 
Akljav, ihfii mimhcj was 13. In the time of Jahangir, there 
wfif 17 pMW'jiic'cs. J’lu* number increased to 22 provinces in the 

time <>l Shahjahaii. In the lime of Aurangzeb, the number was 
21 onlv. 




1 ho Ilf ad of the province was known as the Sahib-i*Subah, 
Subahdar or Xa/im, He w'as assisted by the Diwan, Bakhshi, 
Faujdar, Koiwal, (^a/u Sadar, A mil, Bitikchi, Potdar or Khitandar, 
Watja-i-Xavis, Qanungo and Patwaii. Pix>vlnccs were divided into ^ 
Sarkars and Parganas. All the administration of the province was 
centralised at the capital tow*n. The Mughals w*ere essentially an 
urban people and no wonder they neglected the villagers. Village 
life was dreaded by them as a punishment. Villages were left free 
and were not interfered w'ith so long as there was no violent crime 
or defiance uf royal authority. The Subedar possessed both Civil 
and Military authority. He was the representative of the King 
in the Province. He held his court but could not sit in tlicjharoka. 

He could not declare war or make peace without the premission of 
the Emperor. He heard appeals from the decisions of the Qazis 
and Mir AdU, but he could not inflict capital punishment without 
the approval of the Emperor. He was inchaigc of the provincial 
forces. It was his duty to maintain order, to help the smooth and 
successful collection of revenue and to execute the royal decrees ^ 
and regulations sent to him. He was to punish rebellious zamindars 
and lawless men. He was to send reports regarding the state of 
affairs in his Province. He was to encourage the peasants to improve 
agriculture. He was to help the Shaikhs and Qazis. 

The Subedars were transferred after intervab of tw^o or three 
years. It was feared that if they continued to work at one place for 
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a long time, they might abuse their powers or become indepemlent. 
Inspite of this, the governors were cruel and rapacious In some 
cases, they were punished by the emperor for their mistake^ of 
omission and commission The long distances from the capital of 
the Empire and th^ medieval means of transport and communication, 
^ enabled the governors to do whatever they pleased in ihcli* pro\'inces. 

Diwan: The Provincial Diwan was the second ofliccr in the* 
province. He was also the rival of the Subahdar. Both the Snf)alKlav 
and Diwan were to art as a check on each other. I'he Pjovincial 
Diwan was selected by the Imperial Diu'an or Ditvan-i-Aslnaf. 
It was his duly to carry out the orders of the Imperial Diwan and 
also to keep himself in touch with him. His duty was to collcrt 
revenue, try revenue cases and improve cultivation. He had 
control over the purse of the province and no pa>-ment rould be 
made without his sanction. He was required to co-operate tviili the 
Subahdar in the administration of the province. If tliere was a 
difference of opinion between the Subahdar and the Diwan, the 
matter was referred to the Emperor. 

* The letter of appointment of the Diwan chained him with the 
following duties: “Cause the extension of cultivation and habiia- 
tion in the villages. Watch over the imperial treasury that nobod) 
may draw any money without due warrant. When due mone>' is 
paid into the treasury from the chests of the fouhdars and other 
sources, give receipts (Q,ab 2 -ul*WasuI} to their agents. Sec that 
no official (Amil) exacts any forbidden cess (Abwab). 

“ At the end of every agricultural season ascertain from the 
original rough papers (t.r., first notes) the extortions and pecula- 
tions of the ami Is, and recover for the imperial treasury wliatcver 
may be due from them on this account. Report bad or dishonest 
amils to Government (i.r., to the High Diwan) so that better men 
may be appointed to replace them. 

‘'If any amil has let arrears (of revenue) accumulate for man> 
^years, you should collect the due amount from the villages in question 
by easy instalmenU at the rale of 5 per cent every season. 

“ The taqavi loan given last year by Government should be 
realized in the first season of the present year. If they fail to pay, 
or delay payment, Government will compel the diwan and ihe amin 
to make the amount good. 

“ Send the papers of your department to the Imperial record 
office according to the regulations. “ 
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Faujdar ; Faujdars were appointed to help the Subahdars. 
fhev wove put in charge of important sub-divisions of the province. 
Their appoiiiimeni and dismissal was in the hands of the Subahdars. 
J'licv were commanders of ihe provincial troops. They helped the 
Suhahdar to maintain law and order in the country and punish the 
rebellious zamindars. They were also to help the Amils in their ^ 
\vork of re\'cnuc collection. According to Sarkar, the Faujdar 
“ was onh* tl»e commander of a tnilitar) force stationed in the country* 
to put clown smaller rebellions, disperse or arrest robber-gangs, take 
cognizance of all violent crimes, and make demonstrations of force 
to t)vci-awe opposition to the revenue authorities or the criminal 
judge or the censor.” 

Sadar : He >va$ appointed by the Central Government and 
his main duty was to supervise the Sayurghals or land -free lands 
giunicd for religious and charitable purposes. He had separate 
office of his own. He Nvas more independent than the Diwan. He 
was a man of piety and learning. He could grant lands and allowances 
on his own initiative. He >s'as respected by the people on account 
of his qualities of head and heart. Qazis and Miradts worked under 
him, ® 

Amil : Amil was a resenuc collector and had many duties to 
perform. He \vas required to deal very effectively with the rebellious 
Zamindars even if that led to the land remaining uncultivated, It 
was his duty to see that tlie quality of land improved and waste land 
was brought under cultivation. He was to sec that the work of 
n^easu remen t or Paimaish of the land was done rightly. He was 
to supervise the work of revenue collection. He was to examine 
the registers of the Karkuns, Muqaddams and Patwaris. He was 
required to submit monthly reports concerning the condition of the 
people. He was required to tour the country w*ith a view to acquaint 
himself with the condition of the people. 

Bakshi : He was the pay-master of the provincial forces. 

He worked under Mir Bakshi. 

Bitskehi : He acted as a check on the Amil and enjoyed the ^ 
same status as that of the .Amil. He prepared abstracts of revenue 
every season and was required to send an annual report to the Central 
Government. He had to supervbe the work of the Quanungos. 

He was required to be a good writer and a skilful accountant. He 
was also required to be a master of the customs and regulations 
of his district. 
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Pottdar or Kbizandar: His duty was to receive mone\* 
from the cultivators and keep the same in the treasur)*. Whenever a 
payment was made to him, he issued receipts and kepi their account. 
He was not to make any payment without a voucher signed by the 
Diwan. There were other officers as the Karkoons, Qanungos and 
V Patwaris. Patwari was in charge of the revenue accf)nnts. The 
duty of Maqaddam was to keep order in the village and help the 
officials of the Government in the collection of state dues. 

Kotwal: The duties of the Kotwal are given in detail in ihr 
Aind-Akbari. Essentially, he w'as a police officer of the town, hut 
he enjoyed magisterial po^s'crs in certain cases. He was responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of law and order in the city. Hr kept 
watch at night and patrolled the city. He kept a register of houses 
and frequented buildings. He examined weights and measures ajul 
discovered thieves. He made a list of property of those who had 
no heir and also of the dead and missing persons. Hr was to see 
that no w'oman was burnt against her W'ill. He was to employ a 
spy from among the obscure residents and observe the income and 
expenditure of the various classes. 

According to .Sarkar, the Kotw'al should check the number of 
persons in the prison and ascertain answ'crs of the cliarges against 
them. Then he should report to his official superior the cases of 
those prisoners whom he considers innocent and secure their lihcra* 
lion. In the case of the guilty persons who could pay, he could take 
orders for exacting suitable fines from them and then release them. 
In the case of penniless prisoners, the Kotwal should report and take 
action as commanded. A statement of all the cases of those deserv- 
ing to be kept in prison should be sent to the officers of Canon Law, 
and the orders passed by the latter over their signatures sliouUl be 
carried out by the Kotwal. In the case of those deserving death, 
the Kotwal should, through proper officers, freely state their cases 
to the judge on the day of trial, receive the Nazi’s signed sentence of 
death and execute the sentence.” 

Waqai Nawia ; He was the recorder of occurrences in the 
province. It was with the help of this person that the Central 
Government was kept in touch with the affairs of the provinces. 
The following passage which is in the form of an advice to a Waqai 
Nawis, gives some idea of his duUes : “Report the truth If si the 
Emperor should learn facts from another source and punish you. 
Your work is delicate j both sides have to be served. Deep sagacity 
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ajKl cv-)nsideration should be employed so that both the Shaikh and 
ihc Rook may remain in ihcir proper places. In the words of 
most of the high officers, forbidden thin^ are done. If you report 
tlicm ti uh\ the officers ^vill be disgraced. If you do not, you yourself 
will he undone. Therefoir, you should tell the Lord of the Ward. In 
vour ward forbidden thln«> are taking place, stop them. Ifhegivesa ^ 
rude reply, you shou]<] tin eaten the Kotwal of the ward by pointing 
out the inis*decds. The Lord of the Ward will then know of it. 
Aldiough the e\*il has not yet been remo\*ed from the Ward, yet, if 
anyone reports the matter to the Emperor, you can easily defend 
yourself by saving that you have informed the master of the ward 
and instructed the Kotwal. In evcr>' matter, write the truth, but 
avoid offending the nobles. Write after carefully verifying your 
statement.” 

Sarkars or Districta j Every province was divided into many 
Sarkars or districts, The Faujdar w*as in charge of the Sarkar. He 
was CO carr)' out the orders of the Governor and also keep himself 
constantly in touch with them. 

Parganas or Mahals: Every Sarkar was divided into many 
Pa rg an as or Mahals. In every Paigana, there was a Shiqadar, an Amil, 
a Potdar and a few Bit ike his. Shiqdar was in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Pargana. His duty was to maintain law and order 
within his jurisdiction. 

The Kotwal was the chief admin istititor of a town and his 
duties ha\*e already been explained above. Every city was divided 
into many wards or Mohallas. It has already been pointed out that 
neither the Provincial Government nor the Central Government 
interfered with the people living in villages. Every village was con* 
side red to be an autonomous commonwealth. 

Administration of jastice : The Mughal Emperor was 
the Khalifa of the age. As such, he w’as the fountain of all justice. 
According to Sarkar, he was the highest court of appeal and some* 
times acted as the first instance too.** The Mir Arz presented the 
applications of the people before the Emperor. We are told that ^ 
there were seven Mir Arzs in the time of Akbar.* That was due to 
the pressure of work. 

Mughal Emperors were lo\*crs of justice. Akbar is stated 
to have declared that ” If I were guilty of an unjust act, I would 
rise in Judgement against myself.” According to Peruschi, Akbar 
was most zealous and w atchful in the matter of administering justice. 
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"In inHicting punishments, he is deliberate, and after he has made 
over the guilt>’ person to the hands of the judge and court to suffer 
the extreme penalty or the mutilation of some limb, he rec^uircs that 

^ t messages before the sentence 

IS carried out.” It is true that access to the Mughal Emperor was 
not easy. However, efforts were made to provide some sort of link 
between the Emperor and the aggrieved parties. Reference may be 
made in this connection to the golden chain of Jahangir whicli was 
hung for the benefit of the people. Other Emperors were also 
anxioui to give justice to the people. 

The Q.azi-ul-<iu2at was the highest Judicial officer of the 
country'. He was responsible for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of justice. However, according to Sarkar, there was *' no system, 
no organization of the law courts in a regular gradation from the 
highest to the lowest, nor any proper distribution of courts in propor- 
tion to the area to be served by them.*' Cases were tried and disposed 
of by the Qazis, the hfufiis and the Miradls. 

The Qazis tried both civil and criminal cases of the Hindus 
and Muslims. While lr>'ing the cases of the Hindus, they were 
required to take into consideration their customs and usages. The 
Q^zis were expected to be “just, honest, impartial, to hold trials in 
the presence of the parties and at the court house and the scat of 
Governmem, not to accept present^ from the people where they 
served nor to attend entertainments given by anybody and everybody 
and they were asked to know poverty to be their glor>'.'’ Inspitc of 
this ideal, the Qazis generally abused their powers and The Qazis 
department became a byword of reproach in Mughal times.*’ 

According to Sarkar, “ As the provincial QaaVs jurisdiction 
was very vast and he had no assistant or deputy locally appointed 
to share his burden, only a small part of the disputes in the province 
could be tried by him.” No wonder most of the cases in the rural 
areas and even in the urban areas were tiecided by the Panchayats. 

Foreign writers like Sir Thomas Roc point out that in the 
Mughal period there was no codified law as such. Likesvise, there 
was no highest court of justice which could finally lay down the law 
for the country. The Mughab had three separate judicial agencies, 
all working at the same time and independent of each other. Those 
were the courts of religious law, court of secular law, and political 
courts. As regards the courts of religious law, those were presided 
over by the Qazis who decided cases according to Islamic law. 
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However, die Qazi Nvas never, ** considered authoritative enough, to 
lay down a legal principle, elucidate an obscurity in the Qiiran or 
supplement tlic Quaianic law by following the line of its obvious 
iruciuioii in respect of cases not explicitly provided by it.” The QazU 
vs'cre helped by the Mufiies who expounded the law. The Mufti 
was “ urged to spend his days and nights in reading books on juris* 
prudence and the reports of cases from w'hich one can learn prece-' 
dents.” The Miradls drew' up and pronounced the judgement. 

Muslim law in India did not grow and change according to 
the circumstances and needs of the countr)'. It merely reflected the 
changes of juristic thought in Arabia or Egypt. Even Akbar did not 
inter fete with the administration of criminal justice which was based 
on Islamic law. 

As regards the courts of secular law, they were presided over 
by Governors, Faujdars and Kotwals. In the time of Akbar, 
Brahmans svere appointed to decide the cases of Hindus. The 
Pane flay a ts also fell under this category. I'he courts of secular law 
were not under the thumb of the Qazi, Political courts tried 
political cases like rebellion, rioting, thef\, robbery, murders, etc. 
They were presided over by Subahdars, Faujdars, Kotwals, etc. 

I'here were three groups of crimes, we., offences against God, 
offences against the State, and offences against private individuals. 
The four kinds of punishments were Hadd, Tazir, Qjsas and Tashir. 
Hadd was a punishment for crimes against God. Taztr was punish- 
able by public reprimand, drawing of the offender and exposing him 
to public scorn, boxing of his ears, scourging, etc. Qisas was in the 
nature of retaliation. The relative of the victim was allowed to 
demand retaliation or compensation. Tashir involved public 
degradation. It was in the form of shaving the head of the offender, 
putting him on an ass “ with his face towards its tail, covered with 
dust, sometime with a garland of shoes, placed round his neck, ” etc. 
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ART AND LITERATURE IN MUGHAL INDIA 

Buildings : It goes without saying that the Mughals wrte gi cat 
builders. Many of the Mughal buildings Itave come tlow'ii to tis. 
Fergusson was of the opinion that Mughal architecture was of foreign 
origin. Havel 1 criticised this view and contended that the inspiration 
of the Indian master-builders was not foreign . The Mughal l^mperors 
were more Indian than foreign and consequently there w'as a fusion 
of cultures. There were no special features of Mughal architecture. 
According to Sir John Marshall, the architecture of India could not 
conform to any one standard. There were bound to he variations 
on account of the vast si*e of the country. Moreover, a lot depended 
upon the personal tastes of the Mughal empeixirs. Persian influence 
predominated up to the end of the reign of Akbar but after that the 
Indian architecture became essentially Indian and there was nothing 
in it which could be specifically pointed out as Persian. The pro* 
Mughal architecture was known for its massiveness and simplicity and 
the Mughal architecture was known for its decoration and delicacy. 

Babar : Babar held a very' poor opinion of Indian architecture. 
He had a mind to invite from Constantinople a pupil of Sinan, the 
famous Albanian architect, to assist him in his building projects. 
However, it appears that he gave up that idea. Inspite of this, Babar 
built many buildings. To quote him, ** In Agra alone, and of the 
stone-cutters belonging to that place only, I every day emplo>cd 
on my palaces 680 persons ; and in Agra, Sikri, Biyana, Dholpur, 
Gwalior and Koil there were evciy* day employed on my works 1491 
stone-cutters.** Out of the many buildings built by Babar, only 
two have survived and those arc the mosques in the Kabul Bagh at 
Panipat and the Jam i Masjid at Sambhal. 

Humayun: Although Humayun led a \'ery stormy life, he 
found some time to construct certain buildings. There is a mosqtie 
at Fatchabad in the Hissar District of the Punjab. It is decorated 
with enamelled tiles in the Persian style. Humayun*® palace at 
Delhi called Din Panah was built in a huriy* and it appears that 
considerations of quality and durability were completely ignored 
by its builders. 
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Sher Shah s Shcr Shah built a Mausoleum at Sahasrani. 
I here is a harmonious combination of Hindu and Muslim archi- 
u'ciural ideas that gives the impression of a Buddhist Stupa, a 
Hiiulu temple and a Muslim tomb. According to the critics, the 
Mauvoleum is intermediate between “ the austerity of the Tughlak 
hu I Id lugs and the feminine grace of Sher Shah’s master-piece.” The 
Mausoleum is situated on a terrace which is 30 feet high. It is about 
3,000 feet square in the middle of a tank. It is “one of the best 
designed and most beautiful buildings in India unequalled among 
the earlier buildings in the Northern Provinces for grandeur and 
dignity,. ' Shcr Shah Suri also built the Purana Q,iJa at Delhi, 
rhe mosque inside the Purana Qila called the Q.ila-i-Kunhna 
MaNjkl IS “ a structure of such admirable architectural qualities as to 
<*rujtlc it to a liigh place among the buildings of Northern India.” 

Akbar : Akbar took great interest in the field of architecture. 
His spirit of tolerance is to be found in the style of architecture of 
his reign, Ihc Hindu style was favoured in his palaces at the 
Agra fort and at Fatehpur Sikri. The Humayun’s tomb was 
completed in 1365. It has four lowers at the four angles of the main 
building. It has no coloured tiles and marble has been used in its 
construction. 

The palaces of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri deserve special mention, 
Akbar laid the foundation of the new city in the honour of Salim 
Chi St i in 1569 and many buildings were constructed during the next 
12 years. The Jama Masjid And the Buland Darwaza are very 
famous. The Buland Oarw'aza is the highest gateway in India 
and it is one of the biggest In the world. It was constructed in 1602 
to commcmmorale the conquests of Akbar in the Deccan. The 
Jama Masjid has been described as “ the glory of Fatehpur.” It 
was built in 1571. Other important buildings of Fatehpur arc the 
House of Birbal, the Sonhala Makan or the House of the Princess of 
Amber, the palace of Turkish Sultana and the Diwani*i-Khas. 
According to Smith, Fatehpur is a romance in stone, inconceiveable 
and impossible at any other time or in any other circumstances. 

Reference may be made to the Humayun’s tomb at Delhi. 
*rhis was constructed under the supervision of Akbar’s step-mother 
Haji Begum. This building is Persian in style. It is the earliest 
example in India of ” a double-dome with slightly swelling, outlines 
standing on a high neck— a form of construction resembling the 
Mausoleum of Talmur and Bibi Khanam at Samarqand.” 
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The forts of Agra and Lahore were planned and constructed 
under the personal super\*i$ion of Akbar. The avails of the Agra 
fort arc 75 feet high and possess a circumference of a mile and a 
half. There are two gateways called Delhi Gate or Elephajit (»atc 
and Amar Singh Gate. Within this enclosure, Akbar constructed 
more than 5,000 buildings of red sandstone. Man\' of them were 
destroyed by Shahjahan. The principle of the construction of the* 
forts of Agra and Lahore is the ** beam and bracket." Every onbn 
b made to avoid the use of arches. Jahangiri Mahal has tine 
ornate handi-work and carved stone brackets to support the beams. 
The Agra fort resembles the fort of Gwalior. " The Elephant 
Gateway, the Copulas of .Amar Singh Gateway, the palaces arising 
out of the fort-walls, the planning of these palaces, and also .some 
of the carved details all indicate that the Rajput citadel which had 
moved Babar to admiration some forty years before, w'as used freclv 
as a model by his more fortunately placed grand-sons." 

The Lahore fort was built at the same lime as the Agra Fort, but 
it is more vigorous and less restrained than the Agra fort- " Llephnnts 
and lions's figure in the brackets and peacock at the friezes from 
which it may be inferred that Hindu crafuman!»hip predominated 
and the supervision of the Mughal owseers was of a very tolerant 
order," 

The Allahabad fort was built a little later. 

Akbar also built such buildings as the fort of Atiock, mosques 
at Meria and other places. Akbar also designed his ow'u lomh at 
Sikandara. It was begun in 1605 but was completed by Jahangir. 
According to Abul Fazl, " Hb Majesty plans splendid c*dlfire< and 
dresses the work of hb mind and heart in the garments of stone and 
clay.'' According to Fergusson, Fatehpur Stkri was a reflex of the 
mind of a great man. 

Jahangir : Jahangir did not take so much interest in archi- 
tecture as his father did. As a matter of fact, he was more interested 
in painting than in constructing buildings. Nur Jahan erected the 
famous Itmad-ud-Dowlah tomb in the memory of her father. It 
b made of marble and possesses rare beauty, h is unic|ue. li is 
one of the earliest buildings in which pieira dura was used. Precious 
stones of various colours were placed in a very delicate manner. 
Pictra dura work followed the Rajput pattern. It appears the old 
Indian architectural decoration style b the same as the many Sila 
Karma or precious stone in lay work. 
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A< rfijnixls ihe tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara near Lahore, it 
was I)uiU bv Nur Jahan. It is to be noted that the tombs of Jahangir, 
/Vaf Khan and Nor Jahan were very badly injured by the Sikhs. 

Shah Jahan : Shah Jahan w'as one of the greatest of the 
builders among the Miighals. In his time, the arts of the jeweller 
and the painter were blended into one. The important buildings ^ 
of Shah Jahan were the Diwan-i-Am and Diwan-i-Khas in the fort 
of Delhi, the Jama Masjid, the Moti Masjid and the Taj. It is 
pointed out that the palace of Delhi is the most magnificent in the 
East, 'I he I)iwan-i-Khas is more highly ornamented than any 
other luiilding of Shah Jahan. It was described by Shah Jahan 
as a “ paradise on earth.*' 

riie mosques of Shah Jahan are of two kinds, The beauty 
of ilu' Moti Masjid lies in its purity and simplicity. The perfection 
of piojjoiiions and harmony of constructive designs make it one of 
tiu* pttiest and most elegant buildings of its class to be found an^'where. 

The Jama Masjid is more impressive than Moti Masjid. The 
interior of the Jama Masjid at Delhi is simple ** lest the fineness of 
art should disturb the people asembicd to pray.'* 

The Taj was built by Shah Jahan in the memory of his beloved ^ 
queen, Arjumand Banu, who died in 1630. We are told that promi* 
nent artisans were invited from various countries to help in designing 
and constructing the Taj. The final plan of the Taj was prepared 
afuT a lot of discussion and many variations. To begin with, a 
model of the Taj was preparetl in wood and this svas follovk ed by the 
artisans, The Taj was constructed under the guidance of Ustad 
Isa and he was paid a salary of Rs. 1,000 • per month. 

On the authority of Father Manrique of Spain, it is contended 
that the Taj was designed by Geronimo N'eroneo, a Wnetian. There 
is nothing impossible or surprising in Shah Jahan taking the advice 
from a Venetian architect. However, it is strange to maintain that 
the Taj w'as designed by a foreigner. Father Manrique did not get 
his information directly from the Venetian. No other European 
writer of the Mughal period mentions the fact that the Taj was ^ 
designed by a foreigner. Even Peter Mimdy does not make a mention 
of this. The same is the case with Travernier and Bernier. None 
of them maintain that the designer of the Taj was a V'enetian. 
Thevenot, a French traveller, who visited the Taj in 1660 wrote 
thus ; This superb monument is sufficient to show that the Indians 
are not ignorant of architecture, and though the st%'le may appear 
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curious to Europeans, it Is good taste and one could only say tliaC 
it is very fine/* Likewise, no contemporary Indian write!' says that 
the Taj was designed by a foreigner. According to Alxlul Hamid 
Lahori, “ It may be obser%'ed that bands of sculptoj's, lapidaries, 
inlayers and fresco-makers came from the different pa its of His 
Majesty’s dominions. The experts of each aii logctliei' wiili their 
assistants busied themselves in the task.” It is pointed out that even 
a critical examination of the building itself shows that it is in Asiatic 
style. As a matter of fact, there is more of Persian influence than 
of the European influence. Havel I was of the opinion that there 
was nothing to support the view that the Taj was designed by a 
Venetian. 

it took 22 years to complete the w'ork of const i action of tlie 
Taj. There are writers who give a different duration. It was 
estimated to have cost about Rs. 3 crores. According to Abdul 
Hamid Lahori, **The cost of building several edifices which are detailed 
above, and which w'cre completed in nearly 12 years under the 
supervision of Makramat Khan and Mir Abdul Karim, amounted 
to 50 lacs of rupees.** It may be pointed out that the inscription 
at the entrance of the Taj is dated 1647 A.D. This also como to 
about 17 years. The period of 22 years is given by Tra vernier. 

We are told that Shahjahan assigned to the Taj landed 
property which was expected to give an annual income ofRs. one lac. 
An equal amount was to be got from the rents of the shops, inns aii<l 
bazars. 

According to Percy Brown, “It may be noted that while ilie 
structural portions seemed to have been principally in the hand^ 
of Muhammadans, the decoration was mainly the work of Hindit 
craftsmen, the difficult task of preparing the pietra-Dura ei^pecially 
being entrusted to a group of the latter from Kanauj.'* (Camli ridge 
History of India, Vol. IV, p. 564). Again, “ The main dome by 
its shape is plainly of Timurid extraction, its remote ancestor being 
the dome of the rock at Jerusalem ; on the other hand, the copulas 
with their wide caves are of indigenous origin being derived from the 
overlapping rings of masonry which formed the vaulted ceiling of the 
Hindu temple.” According toSm ith, the Taj is “ the product of a 
combination of European and Asiatic genius,” but this vinw is not 
accepted. 

The Taj is the “ finest monument of conjugal love and fidelity 
in the world.” It is flawless in design and execution. It has been 
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^Icxciibtd as a lyric in stone. Sir Edwin Arnold wrote the following 
.cgardinx the Taj: 

** Not architecture ; as all others are, 

But the proud passion of an Emperor’s love. 

\N*rought into living stone, which gleams and soars 
body of ]>cauly shrining soul and thought.” 

Emperor Shahjahan himself described the Taj in these words : 

“ Should guilty seek a»ylum here, 

Like one pardoned, he becomes free from sin. 

Should a sinner make his way to this mansion, 

All his past sins are to be washed away. 

The sight of this mansion creates sorrowing sighs 
And makes sun and moon shed tears from their eyes. 

In this world this edifice has been made 
To display thereby the Creator’s glory.” 

After the death of Shah Jahan, Mughal architecture began to 
decline. Aurangzeb was not interested in architecture. He 
built a small marble mosque in the fort of Delhi for his own use. A 
mosque was also built at Banaras on the ruins of the temple of 
\'ishwanath in 16G9. The Badshahi Mosque was built at Lahore 
in 1G74. However, it is a poor imitation of the Jama Masjid at 
Dellii. AAer the death of Aurangzeb, Mughal architecture completely 
deteriorated. The buildings that were constructed in the 18th 
century show the bankruptcy of taste and poverty of design, finish 
and decoration. 

Paiutiiigs in Mughal period : The origin, nature and develop- 
ment of Mughal painting is similar to Mughal architecture. It is 
a combination of many elements. The Chinese art which was 
influenced by the Buddhist Indian art, Iranian and Hellenic art, 
and Mangolian art, was introduced into Iran in the 13th century 
and it continued to flourish up to the 16th century in Iran. This 
an was carried by the Mughals into India from Persia. In the time 
of Akbar, it was completely absorbed by the Indian art. It is to be 
noted that the Indian painters differed in certain respects from the 
Western or Persian painters. The Hindu painters took their subjects 
and inspiration from the Indian classics, Vaishnava literature and 
the life of the people. The Persian or Western painters took their 
subjects and inspiration from the materialistic life of the court 

The Afghan rulers of India did not give any encouragement to 
painting. As a matter of fact, Firoz Tuglak prohibited the painting 
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of portraits and wall decorations in his own pal<icf. However, 
painting received great encouragement in the time of the Muglials. 
Even the ancestors of the Mughals in India were great level's of 
painting and no wonder Babav inherited an artistic taste. Bahai 
was a great lover of beauty and art. He found great pleasure in 
4 flowers, springs and streams. He employed court painters and tlie 
paintings in the Alwar manuscript of the Persian version of Baliar’s 
Memoirs may represent the kind of work they produced. 

Humayun developed a taste for painting when he was in exile 
in Persia. When he went back to Kabul, he invited in 1550 Mir 
Sayyid Alt and Khwaja Abdus Samad. These two p.iintcrs gave 
lessons to Humayun and Akbar and were asked to illustrate the 
Dastan»i-Amir Hamzah. The early death of Humayun did not 
allow great works of painting to be completed. 

Akbar: In the time of Akbar, painting made very gieai 
progress. The Emperor created a separate department of painting 
and placed the same under the control of Khwaja Abdus Samad. 
He took personal interest in the department and gave every kind of 
, encouragement. This led to the growth of his school of painting 
which may be called the National Indian School of Painting. The 
painters were called from every part of India and even from outside. 
Although they belonged to dilTerent religions and castes, they liad 
the common ideal of producing works of great calling. Wc are told 
that Akbar had an album of portraits. It is possible that Umar 
Shaikh*8 portrait of Babar was in this album. 

It is stated that Abdus Samad was a native of Shiraz in Persia. 
He was given the title of Shirin-Kalam or Swcci-pcn.'^ Akbar 
appointed Abdus Samad as the Master of the Mint at the capital. 
Later on, he was sent to Multan as Diwan or Revenue Commissioner. 
Although he was officially a Mansabdar of 400, he enjoyed consider- 
able Influence at the court. He was so skilful that he is stated to have 
written on a poppy-seed Chapter 112 of the Koran. It runs thus:— 

^ “ In the name of the most merciful God. Say, God is our 

God ; the eternal God : he begotteth not, neither is he 
begotten ; and there is not any one like unto him.** 
Regarding the interest of Akbar in painting, Abul Fazl remarks 
dius in the Ain-i-Akbari : ** He gives it c\'ery encouragement, 
as he looks up>on it as means both of study and amusement. Hence 
the art flourishes and many painters have obtained great reputation* 
The works of all painten are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
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l).UM‘-has aiul ihc cJerk^ : he often confers rewards according to 
rs<x*nc*ncx* of workmanship or increases the monthly salaries. Much 
inoyiCNs was made in ilic comm<xliiies required by painters, and the 
<'<>nc(i ))viccs of Mjcli articles were carefully ascertained. The 
mixture of colours has specially l)cen improved. The pictures thus 
icceived a hitherto unknown linish. Most excellent painters are 
Tunv to hr found, and the master-pieces worthy of a Bihzad may 
be plaro<l at the ^ide of the wonder-works of the European paintere 
who have aiiainetl woild»wide fame. The minuteness in detail, 
the ttcneral finish, the boldness of execution, etc. now observed in 
pictures are incomparable, even inanimate obje<U look as if they 
tiad life. More than a hundred painters have become famous masters 
of (he art, wliile tlie number of those who approached perfection, 
or (hose wfio are middling very large. This is especially true of 
(he Hindus: thcii pictures surpass our conception of things. Few 
in(loe<l in the whole uorld arc found equal to them.'* 

Ahul Fa/I tells us that Akbar himself a tuched great importance 
to painting and gives the following reasons for the same i “ It appears 
to me ' Akihtr/, as if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognising 
God, for a painter in sketching anything that has life, and in devising 
iltc limbs one after another, must come to feel that he cannot bestow 
persona lily hl\ work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver 
t>f life and thus increase knowledge.” 

The riumirer of foreign painters at the court of Akbar was not 
very large and ilie majority of them were Hindus. The leading 
Muslim painters were Abdus .Samad, Mir Saiyyad Ali and Farukh 
Beg. Among the Hindu painters \s-ere Das want, Basawan, Sanwal 
Das, Tara Chand, Jagannath and others. As regards Basawan, 
lie was an export in painting of backgrounds draw'ing of features and 
(lisirilxition of coloui's- As regards Dasw'anl, he belonged to a low 
caste but gave signs of greatness as a painter from his very childhood. 
He attracted the attention of .Akbar who put him under the care of 
Abdus Samad. Unforlunaiely. when he was at the height of his 
glory, he became insane and committed suicide. 

In the lime of .\kl)ar, the Chingiznamah, the Ramayana, 
Kalyadamau, .Ayardanish, Zafarnamah, Naldaman and Razmnamah 
were illustrated. 

Jahangir: Like his father Jahangir gave an impetus to the 
art of painting. He himself was a rich collector, a connoisseur and 
an art critic. Jahangir boasts of his own knowledge of painting in 
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these words: “ As regards myself, my liking for palming ami my 
practice in judging It have arrived at such a point that when any 
work is brought to me, either of the deceased artists’ or those of the 
present day, without the names being told me, I say on the' spur 
of the moment that it is the work of such and such a man. And 
I if there be a picture containing many portraits, and eacli face be the 
work of a different master, I can discoser which face is the work (jf 
each of them. If any other person has put in the eycdjrtjw of a 
face, 1 can percieve whose work tlie original face is and ssho lias 
painted the eyes and eye-brows." 

Sir Thomas Roe who visited the Mughal 'coun in the time 
of Jahangir testifies to the fact that Jahangir was a great lover of 
painting. The great painters of Jahangir’s time were Farnik Beg, 
Mohammad Nadir and Mohammad Murad. Aqa Riza was given 
the title of Nadir-u^-Zaman by Jahangir. Ustad Mansur had the 
title of Nadir-til-Asar. It is true that the Hindu painters were not 
favoured by Jahangir, but Bishan Das, the Keshava broihrn, 
Maiiohar, Madhav and Tulsi flourished at this time. It is stated 
^ that Bishan Das was " unequalled in his age l<)r taking likeness.” 
The favourite subjects of painting were buildings, floweiN, animals, 
birds and natural objects. The art of painting became essentially 
Indian in the time of Jahangir. The Mughal School of Miniature 
Painting reached its climax in the time of Jahangir. ” .\kl>ar laid 
the foundation of the Mughal miniature painting, but it was his son 
Jahangir born of a Rajput princesses who by his knowledge and 
artistic intuition guided the new School of Indian Art to maturity 
and taught it by (he influence of his own rare judgement lo achieve 
success.” According to Perc>' Brown. " With his (Jahangir) passing 
the soul of Mughal painting also departed: its outward form 
remained for a lime, in gold and lavish \'estments, it lived on under 
other kings but its real spirit died with Jahangir.” (Mughal Painting, 
p. 86). 

As regards Shah Jahan, he took more interest in architecture 
' and consequently painting did not get any encouragement, 'I'he 
, result was that not much progress W'as made in the field of painting 
io Ills regin. A few nobles patronised the painters and Asaf Kf.an 
Wdfl one of them. HU house at Lahore was one of the finest mansions 
in the country and it was decorated by the painters. Dara Shikoh 
was a lover of painting and tried to patronise the same but his abrupt 
end gave a setback lo painting. An album of Dara is to be found 
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in ihc lihran' of ilit India office. The famous painters of the time 
of Shah Jahan svere Mir Hasan^ Aniip Chitra and Chilramani. 

Ill the time of Aurangzcb also, the painters did not get any 
<'nc(»uiai*emenl. Hoss-rver, this d<ios nut mean that the art of painting 
<li‘>a|)pcarct! altogether. The painters continued their work either 
niidor the patronage of the nolilcs or of their own account. Aurangzcb 
liimsolf is said to have defared the paintings in Sar Mahal at Bijapur. 
He is aUo staietl to have white- washed the paintings in Akbar’s 
Mausoleum at Sikaudara. Many pictures have come down to us which 
show Aviraiig/cl) taking pari in certain battles. After the decline 
and fall of the Mughal Kmpire, the Mughal painters migrated to 
Lucknow, Patna, Miiishidabad, M\-sore and Hyderabad. However, 
their works were not of a verv high order. 

Music: 'I 'he MughaU wctc great patrons of music. 
.Xecnulhig to Lane Poole, the art of improving quatrain on the spot, 
qi mil rig Persian classics, writing a good hand and singing a good 
song were appreciated in tlic time of Babar who himself was fond of 
mvisic. He not only liked music but himself wrote poetr>’. 
Htimayun w'as also fond of musicians and singers and had fixed 
Mondays and Wednesdays for that purpose. It is stated that when 
Humaytin capuiretl Mandii in 1535 and ordered a wholesale 
massacre of all the prisonci's, he came to know that Bachchu, a 
musician, was among the captives. Not only his life was saved, 
lie ^vas also made a musician of the court. As regards the members 
of the Sur dynasty, Badaoni says that they ** were enticed from the 

path of foviiiudc and self-restraint by all sorU of sense-ravishing 
allurements-^’ .\dil Shah was so great a patron of music that he 
gaN e Bhagat, a musician boy, Mansab of 10,000. 

Akbar was also a great lover of music. According to Abul 
FazI, “His Majesty pays much attention to music and is the patron 
of all who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians 
at the court, Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and 
women. The court musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one 
for each day of the week.” Abul FazI gives us a list of 36 singers 
and performers on various insirumenu. The name of Baz Bahadur, 
the ex-king of Malwa is one of them. It is stated that he was appointed 
a Mansabdar of 1,000 and he is described as a singer without 

rival. . 

According to Abul FazI, Akbar was the master of such 
knowledge of the science of music as trained musicUns So not possess i 
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Md he had likewise an excellent hand at performing especially on the 
. akarah (cattle-drum).” Akbar made a special study of Hindi 
vocalization under Lai Kalawant or Miyan Lai who Uught him 
“ ever>- breathing and sign that appertains to the Hindi language.” 
The Aina-i-Akbari contains details of the daily routine of performances 
f ,by the palace band. 



Mian Tansen was the best singer of Akbar’s time. According 

to Abul Fazl, “ A singer like him has not been in India for the last 

thousand years.” Tansen was an intimate friend of Surdas. He 

got his musical education at Gwalior where Raja Man Singh had 

founded a school of music. Tansen became a Mohammadan and 

was buried at Gwalior. Unfortunately, he took to too much of 

drinking. He died at the age of 34 in 1589. Tansen U stated to have 

invented some new Ragas. It is maintained by some critics that 

Tansen ‘‘ falsiBed the Ragas of which two, Hindol and Megh, have 

disappeared completely since his day.” The other famous musicians 

were Baba Ram Das, Bauja Bawla and Sur Das. Baba Ram Da' 

was second only to Tansen. A reward of one lakh of Tankas was 

given to him by Bairam Khan. In the time of Akbar, the different 

systems of music were fused together and a new Indian music came 
into being. 


Like his father, Jahangir had an ear for musi<. He kept in 
his court a laige number of musicians. According to William Finch, 
Many hundred of musicians and dancing girls attend there das 
and night, yet as their several turns-every seventh day, that they 
may be ready when the King or hb women shall please to call an! 
of them to sing or dance in his Mahal, he giving to every one of them 
stipend accoHmg to their worth.” Jahangir was himself the author 

’ Mohammad Salih 

and hjs brothers were great singer, of Hindi songs. Jagan Natli and 
Janardhan Bhatt of Bikaner were great musicians. 

f'f a lover of music. In the evenings, he 

used to hear the best of the songs of the musicians. Vocal and 
instrumenul music was given every day in the Diwan-i-Khas. On 
occasions Shah Jahan himself took pan in music. According to 
J.N. Sarkar, the voice of Shah Jahan was so attractive that ” mam- 
pure^uled Sufis and holy-men with hearts withdrawn from the 
world who attended these evening assembUes lost their senses in the 
ecstasy produced by his singing.” Shah Jahan patronised musicians. 
Ram Das and Maha Patra were chief vocalUts at the court of Shah 
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Jalian. On one occasion, Shah Jahan was so much pleased with 
ihr music of Jagannath “that he had him weighed against gold and 
gave him the amount as his fee/’ 

li Is pointed out that during the first 10 years of his reign, 
VuraugJ^eb was fond of music. He maintained a large number of 
^ingc^s at his court. According to Saqi Mustad Khan, “ Sweet ^ 
voiced si tigers and charming players on musical instruments were 
gathered in numbers around his throne, and in the first few years of 
his iclgn, he occasional^* listened to their music.” However, as 
Aiivang/cb began to grow, he became an opponent of music and no 
wonder turned out the court musicians. Of course, the people were 
.illowed to sing priN'atcly. As the court musicians were hit by the 
order', of the Emperor, they oi^anised a funeral procession on a 
Friday wlien Aurangzcl> was to go to the mosque for prayers. When 
Aurangzeb heard of their weeping, he enquired of the reason. He 
was informed that as the orders of the Emperor had killed music, 
iliey were taking her to the grave. The reply of Aurangzeb was 
ihat “ lliev' should pray for the soul of music and see that she was 
thoroughly buried.” However, inspite of the orders of the Emperor, ^ 
music continued to flourish as the members of the royal family, 
ihe ni)l>ility and the courtiers were not prepared to do without 


music. 

Growth of literature under the MnghaU : The Mughal 
period was productive of great literature. That literature was in 
Persian and Hindi. As regards Ptrsifm literaiure, Babar himself 
ivas a great schoUr and knew thoroughly Arabic. Persian and Turki. 

He not only liked the writings of others, but himself contributed to 
die same. He w'rote his Memoirs in the Turkish language. There 
is no hypocracy in his writings. He took delight in the company . 
«f learned man and held discussions with them. 

Humayun collected a lai^ number of poets, philosophers 
and divines and took delight in their company. He was so much 
fond of books that whcrcN'cr he went, he took a Ubrary of books with 
him Jauhar, the author of Tazkirat^ul-Waqiat, was a servant of#- 


Huma> un.^^ literature made great headway in the time of Akbar. 
Some of the writings of this period have historical importance and 
the others literary importance. The import ^ 

of this period were Tarikh-i-Alfi of MuUa 

and Akbarnamah of Abul Fazl, the Masiri Rihim. of Abdul Baqi, 
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t" Nuam-ud-Dm Ahmed, the Mimlakhab-m. 

Tawankh of Badaoni and Afcbarnamah of Faizi. 

Abul-Fazi was undoubtedly the ablest writer in Persian 
Whatever the criticism of his literary, style, he was absolutely free 
from impurtty. Smith’s view was that Abul Fazl’s style uas intolerable 
to him, “Simple facts arc wrapped in a cloud of almost mcaninelcss 
rhetori. , and an mdehbic impression is produced on the mind of the 
reader that the author lacked sincerity.. Nevertheless Blocl.munn 
entrusted the judgement of the author of Maasirul Lmara lliai ’ as 
a writer Abul Faal stands unrivalled. His style U grand and free 
rom the techmeahtie, and flimsy preitinesses of other hfunshis 
Secretaries), and the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, 
the stableness of his compounds, and the elegance of his periods are 
such that It would be difficult for any one to imitate them.’ Few 
Europeans can hardly agree with that criticism *• 

The prose of Abul Fazl was vigorous and elegant. His prose 
seems to be inflated m verbose to western wriie«. He uses rare 
similes and metaphors with great ease and skill. The use of rhetoric 
. sometimes creates confusion. Jt is stated that Abdullah Uzbeg used 
to say that 1 am not so afraid of the sword of Akba, as I am of the 
p n 0 Abul Fazl. The Akbarnamah and the Ain-i-Akbari are the 
two monuments of Abul Fazl’s fame as a writer and a historian 

A large number of books were translated into Persian in the 

Pmian A c B^lmiki into 

IbrahTm S h'’". i ' ai- translated. 

into Persian Ljiavaii, a work of Arithematjc. 

Persia°o^n*^“ 'and in 

the De2 h“ and went to the Decean. From 

se^ice hI Ta ultimately joined the Mughal 

Laureate ^JT a" ">ade a Poet- 

laureate and he continued to be so till 1572. He was a Sufi bv 

convjction. He was j ^ ^ 

* Makiiih Minti' 1 B* ' Jdcas. He wrote the hrar-i- 

Maktub. Mirau-ul-Kamat and .Vaqshi Badid. 

*aDD 0 imr’ ‘*’77 and brother of Abul Fazl, was also 

Adwl t «« '"'Portan. books were Markazi 

K^ra and It' M-warid-ul- 

^h stv^i. « P«' “ prosc-writer. 

the best lanlulg^'' 
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In the lime of Akbar, Mohammad Husain Nazari wrote 
Ciha/als. Saiyyid JamaUud-Din Urfi of Shiraa wrote Q,asida$. * 

Hi*' Qasidas were the best. 

Jaliangir himself was a great scholar and writer. His own 
l)<K>k called Tuzki Jahangir), is a work of great literary merit and 
historical importance. There is freshness, frankness and sincerii^^ 
in this autobiography. The great writers of Jahangir’s reign were 
Mirza (ihyas Beg. Xaqib Khan, Mutmad Khan, Niamat Ullah and 
Abdul Haq Dehlvi. The imporuni writings of his period were 
Masiri Jahangiri. I<ibalnamah-i-Jahangiri and the Zubd-ut-Tawarikh. 

As regards Shah Jahan, he patronised writers like Abul Hamid 
Lahori, Amin Q,azwini, Inayat Khan and XIohammad Salih. Abul 
Hamid wroie the famous Padshahnamah. Amin Kazwini wrote 
a book with a similar title. Mohammad Salih wrote Amal Saligh. 

SI lahj ah anti amah was written by An ay at Khan. Dara Shikoh, 
ihe eldest sone of Shah Jahan, was a great scholar. It was under 
his patronage that books like the Upnishdas, the Giu and the Yoga ^ 
Vashist were translated into Persian. 

The Fatwa-i-Alamgiri was compiled under the patronage of 
Aurangzeh. Aurangzeb did not like the writing of the history of 
his reign and no wonder Khafi Khan or Mohammad Hashim wrote 
Muntakhan-ul-Lubab in secret. The other important writings of 
this period were Alamgirnamah, Masiri- Alamgiri, Ruqqat.i-Alamgin 
and Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh. 

It is to be noted that Gulbadan Begum, daughter of Babar, 
wrote the Humayun Namah and Zebunnissa, daughter of Aurangzeb, 
wrote the DiwanUi-Makhfi. 

Hindi Uterature? In the Mughal period, many writers 
contributed towards the growth of Hindi LUraturc. Reference may 
be made to the works of Kabir in this connection. He wrote Dohas 
and Sakhis which are popular even today. They contain in a short 


space all the wisdom of the world. 

Malik Mohammad Jayasi was the author of Padmavat. 

book relates the story of Padmani, the queen of Mewar. ’ 

The policy of toleration of Akbar helped the growth of Hi^ 
literature in his time. Important peaonalities like Miraa ^ 
Rahim, Khani Khanan, Bhagwan Das and ^ 

in Hindi. Bir Bal got the title of Kavi Raya from Akbar. AW^ 
Rahim was not only a poet himself but he patronised “ 

well. His famous book is Rahim Satsai which is a collection 
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Dohas. ^an and Narhari Sahai were the court poets of Akbar. 

^ ^ Tulsi Das 

(1532-1623) was a contemporary of Akbar. He was the son of 

ordinary Brahmm parents. As he was born in an .mluck hour 
he was not cared for. The child was picked up by a wandering 
• mendicant who gave him sustenance and instruction in the life of 
Rama, The young child wandered from place to place with his 
adoptive parent. Most of the latter part of his life was spent at 
Banaras. H.s literary career after the age of 40 continued for 
another 40 years. The principle composition of Tulsi Das on which 
his fame depends is called Ramcharitmanas or “ Lake of the deeds 
of Rama.” It is a very large work, lu subject is the story of Rama 
who IS regarded as a God manifested in the flesh and entitled to great 
reverance. The theology is so much similar to that of Christianity 
that many passages may be applied to Christianity by merely 
substituting the name of Jesus for Rama. According to Dr. .Smith, 
the morality of the poem b as lofty as the theology and there is not 
an impure word or idea in i, from beginning to end, Rama’s wife 

' H / TJ: “ '«>'"'''''ood. The poem is, to the 

Hindus of Northern India even more than the Bible to ordinary 

British ChrLstian. In lu own country it b supreme above all other 

literature and exercbes an influence which it would be difficult to 

hb eh-if T God who loves and cares for 

h« children and makes himself undersuxxl through his incarnation. 
Kama the saviour. 

Aiodhl?* vernacular of 

^^hoya and surrounding dbtricu in the 16th century, recorded 

S^verv f"‘ '■"r European students, 

and very few people of European birth are able to read it in the 

original wiffi ease. Sir George Grierson, one of the few b finil 

LTheTorl^T ‘ ‘-'therSe »pr"s™ 

lutti ^ '“""W-ous aphorisms, so much favoured by Hindu 
W « H of which has a well-defined personality, 

Uve and move with all the dignity of a hemic age,’ The opinion o 
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ui\ict com pc 10 111 ox pens coincides with that of Grierson, and although 
my acciuaiiiiancc with the original is extremely slight, 1 may say 
iliai 1 ('(incur cordially.” 

Sir George Grierson pass the following tribute to Tulsi Das: 
'One of the greatest reformers and one of the greatest poets that 
India has produced — to the p»*csent writer, he is, in both characters, 
the greatest — he disdained to found a church, and contented himself 
wiili telling his fellow count r>*mcn how to work out each his ovm 
salvation amongst his own kith and kin.” Again, “Pandits may 
talk of \*ed!is and Upanishadas, and a few may even study them: 
Olliers mav sav thev find their faith in the Puranas, but to the vast 

4 * 4 

majority of ihc opeoplc of Hindustan, learned and undcarned alike, 
ihcir vole noim of conduct is the so*called Tulslkriia Ramayana.” 

Another important writer in Hindi was Sur Das, the blind 
l)aid of Agra. The name of Sur Das is included in Abul PaaPs list 
of 36 singers and musicians employed at the court of Akbar. Sur 
Das excelled in all styles. His famous book is known as “ Sur Sagar.’* 
Sur has given a description of the sports of Lord Krishna in his 
childhood and also the beauty of Lord Krishna and his beloved ^ 
Radita. He wrote in Brij Bhasa and employed imagery. The 
following couplet points out the greatness of Surdas : 

” Sur is the Sun, Tulsi the moon, 

Keshva is a cluster of stars. 

But the poets of modern age are like roaming glowworms 
giving light here and there.” 

During this period, Nand Das wrote the Raspanchadhyayi, 
Vitthal Nath the Charausi Vaishnava Ki Varta. Khumbhan Das 
was another great writer. He was a man of great renunciation. 
Once he was invited to Fatchpur Sikri by Akbar but he replied the 
same in these words : 

“ What have the saints got to do in Sikri ? In going and 
returning shoes were torn out and the name of Hari was foigottcn. 
Greetings had to be offered to those the slight of whose faces causes 
pain. Khumbhan Das says without Girdhar all else is useless.” ^ 

Another famous Hindi writer was Ras Khan, a MusUm disciple . 
of Lord Krishna. He wrote his famous book called ‘ Prem VaUka ’ 
about 1614. He wrote hU Savayias and Kabittas in a very attracuve 
style. Nabhaji wrote the famous book called Bhaktmal. This 
book refers to the important devotees and saints who were the 
foUowers of Lord Krishna and Rama. . Keshva Das wrote Kavi 
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Pnya, Ram Chandrika, Ra^ik Pri>-a and Alankrit Manjari. It U 
lo be noted that the poetry' of Keshava was not easy to undei siqn<i 
He died about (617 A.D. 

Sunder, a Brahmin of Gwalior, wrote in 1631 the ’‘81111 dm 
Shringar.” He also wrote the Simhansan Battisi in Braja language. 
He was given the title of Kaviraya and Mahakaviraya liv Sliah 
Jahan. Senapati was also a follower of Lord Krishna an<l lie ^^'n>te 
the Kabitta Ratnakar. Another famous writer w'as Bluiduui 
was patronised by Shivaji and Chahatrasal Bundela. Bhushan wiiv 
essentially a Hindu poet and his main purpose was lo glorify Hindu ism 
and create among the Hindus a spirit of bravery and fearlessness. 
He wrote the Shivaraja Bhusana, Chhatrasatdashaka and Shivavali. 
Matiram Tripathi’s writings arc famous for their similes. Bilmii 
Ul Chaubc wrote the famous “ Bihari Saisai.” He was patronised 
by Raja Jai Singh who gave him one gold Ashrafi for one Doha. Th<* 

Dohas and Sorthas of Bchari are the “ daintiest pieces of art in anv 
Indian language. “ 

It IS to be noted that Hindi literature began to decline Irom 
the lime of Aurangzeb. The era of great poets ended. Tl.e olhei 
wnimgs were not of very high merit. The urd« literature mad.: 
some progress in the sutes of Golcunda and Bijapur, Wall was a 
great poet and he wrote Chazak, Rubaiyau and Masnavis in a 
verysimple and natural style. When he visited Delhi, he allracied 
yeat attention. The other important Urdu writers were Haiim. 
Abru, Mazhar and Khan Arzu. 


CHAPTER Xll 


LATER MUGHALS 


AurarigJ^eb died in 1707 and before his death, he left a will 
by which he partitioned his Empire among his three sons. Inspite 
of this, a bitter fratricidal war took place among the three sons of 
Aiirangzeb. Nobody cared for the will of their father. Muazzam 
was the eldest son of Aurangzcb and he was the ruler of Kabul and 
ihr Punjab. Mohammad Azim was the second son and he was the 
) niev of Malwa and Oiijrat. Kam Bakhsh was the third son and he 
was the ntlev of the Deccan. 

Prince Muazzam heard the news of the death of his father 
\v hile he was at Jamrud ixx Afghanistan and he rushed to Delhi to 
contest for the throne. He was assisted by Munim Khan. His 
>econd son, Azim-ush^Shan, also hurried to Agra and occupied the 
^ame. Muazzam himself reached Agra in June, 1707 and occupied 
the Fort and took into possession about Rs. 24 crores. 

Prince Mohammad .4zam also declared himself Emperor and 
got coins struck in his own name. He also proceeded towards Agra 
to make a bid for the throne. However, he was defeated and killed 
along with his two sons. Prince Muazzam declared himself Emperor 
and took up the title of Bahadur Shah I. Kam Bakhsh also tried hU 
luck. He loo was defeated in a battle near Hyderabad and died 
in 1708. 

Bahadur Shah (1707*1712) : At the time of his succession to 
the throne, Bahadur' Shah was over 63, and as such had passed the 
age when he could be expected to show initiative in any work. 
According to Irvine, Bahadur Shah was man of mild and equiuble 
temper, learned, dignified and generous to a fault”. He was so 
generous that he got the nickname of Shah-i-Bekhabar or the 
heedless King He could not say anything to any one as he did 
not want to displease anyone. He was prepared to compromise even 
in most important political and administrative matters. He had 
promised Munim Khan the Prime Ministership, but the same was 
claimed by Asad Khan, his father’s Prime Minister. The result 
was that Bahadur Shah tried to please both. Accordingly, be 
appointed Munim Khan as Revenue Minister and allowed Asad 
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Khan to continue as Prime Minister. This arrangement did not 
please either of the two parties and also led to administrative com- 
plications. 

It was during his reign that intrigues began to increase in the 
court and he felt that he was loo weak to suppress them. Three 
parties came into existence vi^., the Turanian, the Persian and the 
Hindustani parties. These parties were responsible for a lot of 
trouble in the time of the successors of Bahadur Shah. 

Bahadur Shah had to deal with many problems whicit laced 
him at the time of the succession to the throne, As rogaids the 
Marathas, he released Sahu, the son of Sambhaji, and the grand- 
son of Shivaji, Sahu had been imprisoned in the time of Aurangzeh 
and he had spent all his childhood in Mughal custody. He was 
released on the suggestion of Zulfikar Khan. He was also given the 
right to Chouih and Sardesh-mukhi of six provinces of the Deccan. 
The money was to be collected by the Mughal Officers and then 
handed over to Sahu, The release of Sahu was a great diplomatic 
move. This sUrled rivalry amongst the Marathas. Tara Bai, the 
widow of Raja Ram, contested the claims of Sahu. There was a 
Civil War among the Marathas and that kept them busy throughout 
the reign of Bahadur Shah. 

As regards the Rajputs, Bahadur Shah followed the policy of 
conciUaiion towards them. He withdrew the Jizya and acknow- 
ledged the independence of Mewar and Marwar. Friendly relations 
were established with the Raja of Amber. It is possible that Bahadur 
Shah would^not have granted these terms to the Rajputs if the Sikhs 
had not revolted in the Punjab and given the Mughals a lot of trouble. 

The Sikhs also created trouble at this time. After the death 
of Guru Govind Singh, Banda Bahadur became the leader of the 
Sikhs. He collected thousands of Sikhs from all over the province 
to fight the Muslims. Taking advantage of the absence of the Mughal 
Emperor in the Deccan, Banda was able to strengthen his position. 

e the town of Sirhind. Wazir Khan, the Governor, put 

up a stiff resistance, but was killed. Sirhind was captured and 
plundered. The Sikhs carried out a wholesale massacre of the 
Muslim population of Sirhind and even children and women were 
put to Ihe sword. The whole of the prownce of Sirhind from the 
Sutlej to the Jumna passed into the hands of the Sikhs. Saharanpur 
was also captured. Kamal also met a similar fate. The Sikhs 
reached the neighbourhood Delhi and the report of their plunder 
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roacliccl iKc Nfu^hal Emperor. The Emperor proceeded against 
•he Sikhs in person. The Fori of Lohgarh was besieged by the Mughal 
army nncl captured in November 1710. How'ever, Banda escaped 
from tlie fort and retired to the hills. The Emperor retired to Lahore 
<uul died in Februars* 1712. The Sikhs continued to give trouble 
during all this period, 

Jahandar Shah • 1712^13; : After the death of Bahadur 
Siiah I, (lie re was a war of succession among his four sons and ulti- 
ma tcK* Jaliandar Shah came out victorious with the help of Zuliikar 
Klian. According to Owen, Jahandar Shah was an utterly 
degen crate represeruative of the house of Timur, Babar and Akbar, 
Frivolous, profligate, cruel and cow'ardly, servilely devoted to a 
favourite lady Lai Kan war whose relatives he promoted wholesale 
to liigh honours, to the disgust of the old nobles and the able and 
expel ienced servants of the state, he soon became generally odious 
and despicable.*’ (The Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 133). It is 
true that in his youth he was an active soldier, but later on, he sank 
himself into sloth and debauchery. He behaved like an upstart 
and left the affairs of the state into the hands of those who had 
practically no ability or experience whatsoever. After a reign of 
1 1 months, he was strangled in the fort of Delhi by the order of 
Farrukhsiyar in 1713. 

Farntkliaiyar : At the time of his accession to the 

throne, Farrukhsiyar was a >'Oung man of 30. Although he was 
extremely handsome, he was utterly weak, thoughtless and devoid 
of physical and moral courage. ** Like all weak men, he was swayed 
by the latest adviser and having resolved to do a thing could never 
hold to it long but soon sank into despair and went back into his own 
undertakings. Constitutionally incapable of governing by his own 
will and controlling others, he would not trust any able agent, but 
was easily inspired by a childish suspicion of his ministers and induced 
to enter into plots in their favour.” All bis life, Farrukhsiyar was 
conspiring to dispose of the Sayyid Brothers who were rightly known as 
“king-makers.” Howe^'cr, no plot was ever executed, but the imperial 
bickerings had a very evil effect on the administration of the country. 

Taking advantage of the trouble that followed the death of Baha- 
dur Shah, the Sikhs under Banda had strengthened their position. In 
1714, Abdul Samad was sent to Lahore as Governor and he was 
instructed to undertake the work of the suppression of the Sikhs. 
Unfortunately for Banda, there arose dissensions among the Sikhs. 
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Some of the Sikhs did not appro\'e of the religious practices of Bauda 
and consequently withdrew from his camp. The result was that the 
position of Banda became weak and he was hunted down from place, 
to place. He surrendered in December 1 715 and was taken a prisoner* 
along with 740 followers. They were all brought to Delhi and put 
to death after savage tortures in 1716. The Sikhs showed wonder- 
ful patience and strength of mind> and welcomed death as deliverance i 
not one of them accepted the offer of Islam to save his life. Bantia 
himself and his little son of three years were brutally hacked to deatli 
on J9eh June. 1716.** 

The Sa> 7 id Brothel's were sick of the constant plotting of 
Farrukhsiyar. No wonder, he was removed from the throne, 
blinded and imprisoned. He was strangled to death In Anri I 
1719. * 

The question has been raised as to how far the treatment meted 
out to Farrukhsiyar was justified. The contention of the Sayyid 
Brothers was that they did everv-thing in self-defence and Farrukhsiyar 
deserved a worse fate. Others have denounced the Sayyid brotheis 
for their ghastly act of blinding and strangling their master. How- 
ever. according to Irvine. The way of doing what had become 
almost a necessity was unduly hanh. loo utterly regardless of the 
personal dignity of the fallen monarch. Blinding a deposed king 
was the fixed usage ; (or that the Sayyids are not specially to blame. 
But the severely of the subsequent confinement was excessive and 
the taking of the captive's life was an extemity entirely uncalled for " 

lUfi-ud-Datajat (1719): The Sayyid brothers pm Rafi-ud- 
darajat on the throne on 28th February 1719. Although he was a 
youngman of 20 at the time of his accession to the throne, he was 
sidfering from consumption. No wonder, he became a pupet in 
the hands of the Sayyid Brothers who carried on the administration 
m his name. Inspite of this, he was deposed on 4ih June 1719, and 
he died a few days after. 

Rafi-ad.DmiiU alUs Shah Jahan U (1719): The new 
king Rafi.ud-Daula was the elder brother of Rafi.„d-darajal, He was 
aho suffermg from consumption. He also was a pupet in the l.ands 
of the Sayyid Brothers. He ruled from June to Septemirer 1719 
and died on 17ih September 1719. 

Mohammad Shah (1719.48) : After the death of Rafi-ud- 
Daula in September 1719, Muhammad Shah was put on the throne 
by the Sayyid Brothers who wanted to rule through the medium of 
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an impenal puppet. Although he himself was put on the throne 
b\ ilie Say\icl Bi others, Muhammad Shah tried to dispose them of 
and lie snrceodcd in doing so in 1722. 

Sayyid Brothers : It is desirable to make a special refer- 
ence to the rise and fall of the power of the Sayyid Brothers. 

'l‘lie\ were two brothers, Hussain Ali and .\bdulla. Hussain * ^ 
Ali was the Governor of Bihar and .Abdulla was the Governor of All- 
ahabad. Both of (hem were born in India and were known for 
their bravery. They came to power in the time of Farrukhsiyar and 
were re%j>oiisiblc for his deposition. They were Shias and consequent- 
l\ were hated by the Sunnis. Farrukhsiyar tried to dispose them 
of but failed. On the other hand, they tried and disposed him of. 
h is (he Sa\ vied Brotheis who put Muhammad Shah on the throne. 

It is remarkable to note that the Sayyid Brothers not only be- 
lieved but also acted upon the policy of religious toleration. They 
were responsible for the abolition of Jizya and a conciliatory policy 
towards the Rajputs. They were responsible for the appointment 
of Raja Raian Chand as Diwan. They were resporuible for for- 
mation of a Hindustani party which included both Hindus and Mus- ^ 
lims. The Rajputs were the strongest supporters of the Sayyid 
Brothers on account of their policy of reconciliation. 

However, the Sayyid Brothers fell. The Mughal nobeU were 
Jealous of the positions occupied b>' the two brothers. The strangling 
of Farrukhsiyar shocked the people. Their Shia faith alienated the 
Sunni Muslims. Muhammad Shah, although their own nomiee on 
the throne, was determined to finish their power. No vronder, a 
plot w'as formed against them under the leadership of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Sadat Khan. The conspirators were joined by many 
groups. There was a revolt. Hussain Ali was killed. Abdulla 
was defeated near Agra and made a prisoner. In J722, he was pois- 
oned. 

It might ha\'c been expected that the disposal of the Sayyid 
Brothers would have strengthened the hands of Muhammad Shah. 
Unfortunately, that was not so. “ Young and handsome, and fond P 
of all kinds of pleasures, he addicted himself to an inactive life which 
entirel>' enervated the energy of the Empire.’* Muhammad Shah s 
reign was long and there were some redeeming traits in his private 
character. Unluckily, he did not take interest in the affairs of the sUtc 
and the consequences were most fatal. Province after province 
became independent. Alivardi Khan set himself up as an independent 
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ruler in Bengal, Bihar and Oriaa. Nizam-, .l-Mulk made him, elf 
independent in the Deccan. Saadat Khan Burhau-ul-Mulk made 
himself independent in Oudh. Nadir Shah also invaded India in 
1739. 

Nadir Shah’s invasion (1739) ; Nadir Shal, was liorn in a 
humble family. He was brought up in the hard school of privations. 
He came to the forefront tvhen he freed his country in 1732 from 
Shah Tahmasp. He himself usurped power in 1736 and iiccame 
the ruler of Persia. He attacked India in 1739. The invasion was 
due to many causes. Muhammad Shah, the Mughal Empeior 
had given a promise to Nadir Shah that he will not give refuge to fugi- 
uves from Persia. Inspite of this promise, shelter was given to the 
Persians. When Nadir Shah complained of it, his envoy was detained. 
The wealth of India and the weakness of the Mughal Government 
were also partly responsible for Nadir’s invasion. 

Nadir Shah captured Peshawar and defeated Zakariya Khan 
Governor of Lahore, at Wazirabad. Hi, a.mies marched towards 
Delhi.^ To begin wnh, the Mughal Emperor ridiculed at the idea of 
Nadirs invasion. However, when it became a reality, the Mughal 
forces were moved to oppose the invader. The two armies met in 
February 1739 at Karnai. The Mughal fomes were defeated and 
Nadir Shah was the victor. 

V a. "■'''erly managed to enter into a treaty with 

Nadtr Shah. By that treaty. .Nadir Shah was to accept an indemnie>. 
of Rs. 2 crores and retire to Persia. Unfortunately, certain dilTerence, 
arose between Burhan-ul-Mulk and -Nizam-ul-Mulk and the result 
was that Nadir Shal. raised his demands and marched to Delhi to 
realise the war-mdemoity hiself. The Khutba was read in the 
name of Nadir Shah m the m<«|ues „f Delhi. Unfortunately, a 
rumour was spread that Nadir Shah was dead and the inhabitant, of 
Delhi attacked and murdered a few Persian soldiers. The result was 
^at Nadir Shah ordered a general massacre of the inliabitam., of 
Delhi. The massacre continued for about 8 hours and about 30,000 
persons were killed Nadir Shah left Delhi after getting a lot of 
spoiU. He carried with him the Kohinoor and the Peacock Throne. 
He also took Rs. 30 crores in cash. He left the Mughal Empire 
bleeding and pro$trate.** 

As regards the results of Nadir Shah’s invasion, i. cannot lie 
den«d that it gave a death-blow ,o the Mughal Empire and hastened 
lU lall. Nadir Shah’s invasion exposed the weakness and rottenness 
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of liu* Mughal Empire. No wonder, the Afghans from the North-West 
were oiu'ouragc<l to invade India in large numbers. This explains 
the large number of Invasions of India after 1739- The prestige of 
the -Miu'hal Empire was gone- Hopeless confusion prevailed every- 
where. Kabul, -Sind and Western Punjab were lost completely to the 
Mughal Empire. Muhammad Shah had to marry his daughter to 
Xadir Shah's youngest son. Nadir Shah was killed in 1747. 

Ahmed Shah Abdali's Invasion: (1748). Ahmed Shah 
- Vbdali or Dun an i was an important general of Nadir Shah who is said 
to )iave paid him a tribute in these words: “ I have not found in 
Iran, l uran <ir Hind any man (*qual to Ahmed Shah in capacity and 
fharacu'i." .After the murder of Nadir Shah, Ahmed Shah Abdali 
deelaretl himself king at Kandhar. He also captured Kabul. Ahmed 
Shah was invited to India in 1748 by Shah Nawaz Khan who had 
become the Ciovevnor of the Punjab. After sacking Lahore, .Ahmed 
Shah proceeded towards Delhi. Hr was defeated and forced 
to retire to Kabul. 

Ahmed Shah . 1748-54;: After the death of Muhammad 
Shah in April 1748, .Ahmed Shah was placed on the throne. At 
the time of his accession to the throne, he was a youngman of 21 
and had practically no experience In the Held of adminisiratloiv He 
lacked qualities of leadership. He was '' vicious, dissipated, perfidious, 
pusillanimous an<l utterly worthless." He favoured Javid Khan, 
his chief eunuch wh<i was allowed to become a leader of the court 
party which >vas " a cabal of women and cunu-^h^” Javid Khan 
came to be known as Nawab Bahadur and he dominated the whole 
of administration. Javid Khan plotted against Safdarjung, 
the wazir. No wonder, utter confusion prevailed in the adminis- 
tration. 

In 1749, Ahmed Shah Abdali invaded the Punjab but retired on 
getting a heavy indemnity. In 1752, he invaded the Punjab again. 
I'hc Governor of the Punjab was defeated and Ahmed Shah marched 
towards Delhi. With a siew to avoid the destruction at Delhi, the 
Mughal Emperor made peace by ceding the Punjab and Mulun to 
Ahmed Shah. 

In June 1754, Ahmed Shah was deposed and later on blinded. 

AJamgir II (1754-9): .After the deposition of Ahmed Shah, 
Aziz.ud-Din, the second son ofjahandar Shah, was put on the throne. 
He took up the title of Alan^ir 11. At the time of his accession to the 
throne, he was 55. As he spent almost all his life in prison, he had 
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practically no experience of adminisiralioii and ligliting- He loved 
books of history, said his prayers regular!)- and disliked pleasin-cs. 
However, he was a very weak person and lacker! the t|ua]iiies svliic li 
were necessary at that time. He was a puppet in the hands of Itis 
Wazir, Imad-ul-Mulk. The wazir was a man of no priuri|>lc- He 
was e.\tremely selfish. He put all the royal revenues into liis ou-ii pocket 
and starved the royal family. He peisecuted .Mi Gauliar, the ridesi 
son of the Mughal Emperor, Imad-ul-Muik tried to f.iim an anti- 
Maratha coalition with a view to drive out the .Maralhas from .\oi-. 
them India. However, he failed in his enterprise and the M.'irailias 
became stronger than before and Imad-ul-Mulk had to depend upon 
them. 

In 1756, Ahmed Shah Abdali attacked India for the fotjrih 
time. Mughlani Begum was the Governor of the Punjab on behalf 
of Ahmed Shah AbdaJi. Wazir Imad-ul-Mulk had sent his troops to 
Lahore and brought Mughlani Begum as a prisoner to Delhi. Adina 
Beg Khan was appointed the Governor of the Punjab. Such an act 
onthe pan of Imad.ul-Mulk was an insult to Ahmed Shah and no 
wonder he thought of invading India to teach the wazir a lesson. 
As Ahmed Shah marched towards Lahore, Adina Beg Klian ran away. 
.Mimed Shah reached Delhi, occupied it and sacked it. There was a 
terrible massacre and the story of Nadir Shah was repeated. People 
committed suicide to save their honour. .-Mimed Shah's army re- 
mained in Delhi for a month. He married his sun Timur iviih 
the daughter of Alamgir II. Mathura was also sacked and 
plundered and a large number of innocent pilgrims were murdered 
there. Ahmed Shah himself married a virgin daughter of Mohammad 
Shah, and took along with him not only the two widows of Mohammad 
Shah but also other women of the royal family. He carried a booty 
of many crores. 

The relations between Alamgir 11 and his wazir Imad-ul-Mulk, 
were far from satisfactory. Imad-ul-Mulk got him assassinated in 
November 1750. Muhi^l-Millal, grandson of Kam Baksh, was made 
the Emperor with the tide of Shah Jahana III. At the same time, Ali 
Gauhar, the son of Alamgir II. declared himself Emperor and took 
up the tide of Shah Alam 11. 

In 1758, a lai^ number of Sikhs assembled under Jassa Singh 
Kalal and sucewded in capturing Lahore. New coins were struck 
braring the inscription " coined by the grace of Khalsa in the country 
of Ahmed, conquered by Jassa, the Kalal,” However, the Sikhs 
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vacated Lahore in 1759 when Ahmed Shah Abdali came. Inspite 
of this, the Sikh leaders remained in possession of lai^e districts in the 
Punjab. The Sikhs again besieged Lahore and compelled Kabuli 
Mai, Governor of Ahmed Shah, to hand over to them the town and 
the fortress. 

Shah Alam II ( 1 759*1806) : Ali Gahur was in Bihar at the dme ^ 
of his fathers death. Taking into consideration the state of affairs at 
Delhi, Ali Gauhar who had become Shah Alam, did not venture to 
proceed to Delhi for 12 years. He reached Delhi in January 1772 
and that also with the help of the Marathas. From 1760 to 1771, 

Shah Alam was under the control of the English. During this period, 
he tried to conquer Bihar and Bengal, but failed. In 1764, he was 
defeated in the battle of Buxar and taken prisoner. In 1765, he gave 
the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the English Company 
and the latter promised to pay him an annual tribute of Rs. 26 lacs. 

The English Company recc^nised Shah .\lam as the Mughal Emperor. 

In spite of the fact Shah Alim had a lot of money, he was not satisfied 
with his position because he was frequently insulted by the English. 

No wonder, he was anxious to go to Delhi. He also got messages from 
Delhi that he must come at once to save the honour of the royal 
family. This happened in January 1772. 

In 1761 was fought the famous battle of Panipat bccwcen the 
Marathas and Ahmed Shah Abdali. The Marathas were defeated 
and their confederacy was broken to pieces. The Peshawa*s 
authority was broken and cohesion was lost.*’ The Marathas got 
such a set-back that they were not able to recover for 10 years. 
Ahmed Shah Abdali did not follow up his victory and he returned 
to Kabul after nominating Shah AUm as Emperor and Imad-ui- 
Mulk as wazir. 

In 1767, Ahmed Shah Abdali invaded the Punjab and ordered 
Najab-ud-Daula to wait on him. On account.of rising of the Sikhs, 
Ahmed Shah was forced to retire. 

Throughout his long reign, Shah Alam remained a puppet in 
the hands of his ministers and the Marathas. He was blinded in >. 
1788 and died in 1806. He had to go through many ups and downs 
of life. Delhi was captured in 1803 by Lake and Shah Alam became | 
a pensioner of the British. 

Akbar D (1806-37) : After the death of Shah Alam II, ms , 
son succeeded him as Mughal Emperor. Like hU father, he was also 
a pensioner of the British. He was the head of the royal establishment 
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in the Red Fort of Delhi and enjoyed the imperial title only by courtesy. 
He died in 1837. 

Bahadur Shah H J 837-57): .After the death of Akbar V 
Bahadur Shah 11 was allowed to retain the imperial title, However, 

^he took part in the mutiny of 1857. He was tried by the British 
and deport-d to Rangoon where he died in 1862. Thus ended 
the Mughal dynasty. 

Causes of the downfall of the Mughals. 

( n It is desirable to refer to some of the important causes of ihe 
downfall of the Mughal Empire. The most important cause was the 
religious policy of Aurangzeh. He alienated the sympathy and sup- 
pt>rt of Hindus by rommiting all kinds of atrocities on them. He 
imposed Jizya on all the Hindus in the country. Even the Rajputs 
and Brahmins were not spared. He dismissed the Hindu officials 
from the state service and allowed only those to continue w'ho were 
prepared to accept Islam- He carried out a systematic demolition 
ofihe temples of the Hindus. Thousands of artisans and labourers 
were employed to pull down all the Hindu temples and with their 

* material, mosques were built, 'fhis must have been a little too much 
for the Hindus to put up with. No wonder, the revolt ofihe Saina- 
mis took place- After the death of 'Raja Jaswani Singh, Aurang/cb 
tried to bring up his sons as Muslims. The brave Rajputs could n<it 
tolerate such an insult. Durga Dass managed to remove iheions 
and their mothers to Rajput ana inspiie of all the precautions taken 
by the Mughal Government. That led to the Rajput War which 
continued from 1679 to 1681. Although peace was made, Aurangr.cb 
could not depend upon them. It proved to be a great handicap for 
him when he was busv in his Deccan Wars. Instead of depending 
upon the support of the Rajputs, he had t*» set apari Mughal forces 
to meet any possible trouble from their side, 'fhe execution of C/uru 
Teg Bahadur was also a blunder. This led to the alienation of the 
Sikhs who became a strong military povver under Guru (iobind 

♦ Singh. Eater on, these very Sikhs gave trouble to the Mughal 
Emperors. Although Banda was captured and put to death after a 
long resistance, the Sikh power was not crushed. It kept on growing 
day by day and ultimately the Sikhs were able to oust the Mughals 
from the Punjab. The same policy of religious persecution led to the 
rise of the Marathas under Shivaji. The persecution of Hindus 
hardened their character and they became the bitter enemies of the 
Mughals. According to Lane Poole, His misuken policy towards 
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Sh.vaji pi-o,-ided .he foundation of a power tliat was to prose a success- 
II 1 1 iival lo his own empire.*' 

(2) The Deccan polic\' of Aiii aiigzcb was also partly l esponsible 
ior the downfall of the Mughal Empire. .\urang?:eb was bent upon 
crushing the power of the Marathas. He found that the Sutes of 
Bijapur and Golkanda were a source of help to ihe Marathas. The ^ 
Marathas w'ere employed in lai^c numbers in these Sufes. They 
occupied important places of trust and authority in civil administra- 
tion. Maraiha soldieis were welcomed in these Sutes. Thus, they got 
not only militao' training and experience, but also money. Aurang- 
zeb felt that if these Sutes were annexed, the source of the strength 
of the Marathas will be stopped. ^^Qrcover, the rulers of these States 
were Shias and for a fanatical Sunni like Aurangaeb, there was 
no place for them in India. The Marathas were able to get 
a lot of booty by raiding these states. It was felt that if these 
states were annexed, it will not be easy for the Marathas to gain 
anything because they shall ha\-e to fight against the might of the 
Mughal Empiie. With that obifeci and mind, Aurangzeb himself 
went to the Deccan and annexed Bijapur and Golkanda in 1686 and * 
1687 respectively. Aurangzeb might have claimed credit for the dcs* 
truction of the Shia states, but he had committed a great blunder 
in doing so. He should have followed a buffer state policy towards 
these kingdoms. He should, have subordinated his religious zeal to 
statesmanship. If he ^lad helped these states against the Marathas, 
he would have been able to keep the latter in check with much less 
expense and waste of energy. 

After the annexation of Bijapur and Golkanda, Aurangzeb 
tried to crush the power of the Marathas. Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji, 
was captured and put to death. His son, Sahu, was also captured 
and made a prisoner. He continued in Mughal custody upto 1707. 
However, the Marathas carried on their stru^lc against the Mughals 


under the leadership of Raja Ram and Tara Bai. When Aurangzeb 
died in 1707, the power of the Marathas was still not crushed. They ♦ 
were stronger than before. 

According to Dr. Smith, “ the Deccan was the grave of his 
reputation as well as of his body.” Aurangzeb had to remain away 
from the capital for a quarter of a centurv*. The result was that the 
whole of the administration went out of gear. There was confusion 
everywhere. As the Emperor was busy in the Deccan, the provincial 
governors did not send the land revenue to Central Govemment. 
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At a time when more money was required lor the Deccan Wars, very 
little was comin^f from the pi*ovinces. No wcjiider, when Bahadur 
succeeded to the throne, the treasiir\* was emptx*. Moreover, the 
Mughal Government being a cenralised despotism, the absences of ihr 
Emperor from the North for a long time encouraged centrifugal, 
tendencies among the governors. After the death of the Aurarig^'cb, 
these tendencies continued to grow, and the result was that ultimately 
the various provinces became independent of the central authority. 
Oudh became independent under Saadat Khan. Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa became independent under Ali Vardi Khan, Asaf .Jnh, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, became independent in the Deccan. Tlie Roliillas 
became independent in Rohilkhand. The Rajputs also asserted their 
independence. Thus, gradually, the Mughal Empire broke up, 
The failure of Aurangacb in the Deccan Wars destroyed the military 
prestige of the Mughals. Too much of expenditure in the Dcccan 
Wars made the Mughal Government bankrupt. Tlje Deccan Wars 
can rightly be called the ulcer which destroyed the Mtighal Empire, 

(3) Aurang^eb was a man of suspicious temperament. He did 
• not trust even his own sons. The result was that whenever he sent an 

expedition, he put two persons incharge of the same. The object 
was to put a check on the power of both. Bui that led to the division 
of responsibility. Thai was absolutely suicidal from the point of 
view of efficiency and success. 

(4) The weak successor of Aurangzeb were also responsible for 
the downfall of the Mughal Empire. If they had been ijitclligcnt and 
brilliant, they could have stopped the decline that set in the time of 
Aurangzeb. Unfortunately, all of them were worthless. They were 
busy in their luxuries aitd intrigues and did nothing to remedy the 
evils that had crept into the Mughal polity. No wonder, Mughal 
Empire continued to decline and ultimately fell. 

(5) Another cause of Mughal dow^nfall was the gradual deteriora* 
tion in the cliaracter of the Mughal kings. It is stated that when Babar 

, attacked India, he swam all the rivers on the way. He was so strong 
that he could run on the wall of a fort while carrying men in his arms, 
Humayun and Akbar also possessed very hard characters. Unmind- 
ful of the difficulties that he had to encounter, Humayun was able 
to win back his throne after the lapse of many years. The same 
hardy character enabled Akbar to conquer the whole of northern 
India and a part of the Deccan. No amount of riding on horseback 
exhaused him. He could walk miles and miles on fool. He could 
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kill a lion with one stroke of his sword. After the death of Aurangzeb, 
the Mxighal Emperors became case-loving and cowardly. They 
went about in palanquins and were hardly fit to rule a country where 
the mass of the people detested the Mughal rule. 

^6) Xot only the Mughal Emperors degenerated, the same was 
the case with the Mughal nobility. When the Mughals came to India, ♦ 
they had a hardy character. Too much of wealth, luxury and leisure 
softened their character. Their harems became full. They got wine 
in plenty. They went in palanquins to the battlefield. Such nobles 
were not fit to fight against the Maraihas, the RajpuU and the Sikhs. 
The Mughal nobility degenerated at a very rapid pace. According to 
to Sir J.N. Sarkar, no Miighal noble family retained Its importance for 
more than one or two generations. If the achievements of a noble 
man were mentioned in three pages, the achievements of his son 
ocenpied nearly a page and the grandson was dismissed in a few 
lines such as ** he did nothing worthy of being recorded here.’* 
Tlic Mughal nobility was taken from the I'urks, the Afghans and 
the Persians and the climate of India was not very suiuble for 
their growth. They l>egan to deteriorate during their stay in India. • 
(7) Another cause of Mughal downfall was the deterioration and 
demoralisation in the Mughal army. The abundance of riches of India, 
the use of wine and comforts had very evil effects on the Mughal 
army. Nothing was done to stop the deterioration. The soldiers 
cared more for their personal comforts and less for winning battles. 
The impotence of the Mughal armies was declared to the world 
when they failed to conquer Baikh and Badakhshan in the lime of 
Shah Jahan. Likewise, the iailure of Shah Jahan to recapture 
Kandhar inspiie of three determined efibru proved to the world that 
the military machine of the Mughals had become impotent. In 
1739, Nadir Shah not only plundered the people of Delhi but also 
ordered their w holesale massacre. When such a thing is done by 
a foreigner, it only proves that the existing Government is helpless. 
Such a Government forfeits the right to exact allegiance from the ^ 
people. The Mughal state was a police state and it contented itself 
with two duties only, eit., maintenance of internal order and external 
peace and collection of revenue. When even this could not be done, 
the people lost all their respect for such a Government. 

(8) It is pointed out that the Mughals suffered from intellectual 

bankruptcy. That was partly due to the lack of an efficient system erf* 
education in the country which alone could produce leaders of thought. 
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The result wa5 that the Mughals failed to produce any political genius 
or leader who could “ leach the country a netv philosophy of life aiKl 
to kindle aspirations after a new heaven on earth. They all clrifa'd 
and dozed in admiration of the wisdom of their an('C5t4»rs and shook 
their heads at the degeneration of the modems." 

(9) The growth of hostile and rival cliques in the com i also 
undermined the strength of the Government, HardU aiubndy seemed 
to be concerned with the problems facing the country. Every one 
was selBsh and tried to gain his own end. BlTorts were made to plot 
one against the other. Such an atmosphere is not congenial h>r 
checking the brcak«up of an Empire. " Each Set:tir>n irie<l to ])nison 
the ears of the Emperor against the other, thwait its plans, stir up its 
discontented servants and even engage in active hostility to it when 
at a distance from the court. Rebels could not l>e opposed with 
all the armed strength of the Empire ; they could always rouin upon 
secret supporters or atleast neutral maked>elieve <»ppon<nus in the 
imperial court and camp." 

(10) After the death of .\urangzeb» the Mngh.il Empire faced 
financial l>ankrupicy. The beginning had already been ma<le in the 
lime of Aiirangzcb who ruined the finances of the Empire by his 
Deccan wars. After his death, the system of farming of taxation was 
resorted- to. Although the Government did not get much, the people 
were ruined. They were taxed to such an extent that they lost all 
incentive to protection. Shah Jahan had himself increased the state 
demands to one*half of the produce. According to William Foster. 
" All the writers of the time extol this plunder of his (Shah Jahan's) 
court, the liberality of his rule, and his personal popularity. At the 
same time, they did not conceal the fact that the splendid facade hid 
a crumbling interior. Such extravagant expenditure was a crushing 
burden upon the resources of the country ; while the venality of the 
officials and the tyrannical caprice of the Mughal Governors added to 
the misery of the people who had little or no means, or obtaining 
redress." The financial collapse came in the time of Alamgir who was 
practically starved by his Wazir Imad-ul-Mulk. It is stated that 
Alamgir II had no conveyance to lake him to the Idgah and he had 
to walk on foot. It is pointed out by Sir J.N. Sarkar that once upon 
a time no fire was kindled in the harem kitchen for three days and one 
day " the princesses could bear starvation no longer and in frantic 
disregard of Purdah rushed out of the palace to the city ; but the 
fort gates being closed, they sat down in the men's quarien for a day 
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:iiui <1 after which ihey were persuaded to go back to their 

looin^.*' Such a thinti happened in 1755 and obviously such a Govern- 
ment roulcl aflbrd to live lojii*. 

II ]i goes svilhout sayinti that the Mughal rule was alien to the 
Indian soil. It did not take its root in the soil of the country*. It 
failed to evoke “ such feelings as those which led the people of Maha- 
rashtra to follow and hghi for Shivaji: it drew no strength from ancient 
tradition which has always exerted so marked an influence upon 
Hindu ideals and sentiments." Such an empire could depend only on 
its military strength and no wonder it vanished when the military 
strength of the Mughals weakened. 

(12) In the time of .*\urang^eb, the size of the Mughal Empire 
had become unwieldy, it became physically impossible for any one 
man to govern the same from one centre when the means of communi- 
cation and transport were not so much developed as they are today. 
A centralised despotic Government was not suited to the needs of (he 
times. 

(13) Another cause of Mughal downfall was the neglect of the 
sea-power by the MughaU. The result was that it could not hold its 
own against the foreigners who were particularly strong on the seas. 

(14) The Mansabdari s^-stem degenerated in the time of 
Aiirangzeb and his successors. There was corruption and oppression 
all-around. .Accordijig to William Norris, in the later years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, the ireasur)’ was empty, the wars were ceaseless, 
army was dis-organised and officers were discontented and disloyal. 
According to Bernier, ** There were great ministers and generals, 
but the mass of the people were human sheep.” Such people could 
not maintain an Empire. 

( 1 5) One might conclude by saying that "the Muglul state owes 
its decline and ultimate downfall to a combination of causes of which 
perhaps the most important one uncontrolled domination of a selfish 
and extravagant burcaucrac>' and an incquiuble economic system 
which steadily impoverished the re%'cnue producing classes of the 
population. These two evils in combination with religious persecu- 
tion, engendered conditions which prevented the Empire from success- 
fully resisting the attacks of external forces and rendered it an easy 
prev to internal treachcr>‘.'’ 

LegacyoftheMughalsinlndUHl) The Mughals ruled India 

for more than 200 years and consequently they left a lot in the form of 
their legacy in the countiy. The Mughals were great builders. They 
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built not only mo.^ues. hut also palaces, tumbs and gardens. Tlics 
have (eft to us the Taj Mahal, Aftia Foil, die Red Fort ai Delhi, 
Jama Masjid at Helhi and many other buildings. Kven toilav al'K*!* 
the lapse of hundreds of years, these giiildlngs remind ns of the glory 

» of the Mughah. The Mughals have also Icfi m thrli paintings an<l 
we can really be proud of them. 

(2) The Mughah were great patrons of literature and a large- 
number of books written in the Mughal periotl have come down lo us. 
Reference may be made to the Akbarnamah and Ain«i-.\kbari of 
Abul Fazl. Tuzak-ijahangiri and Tuzak-hBabri have their own 
charm. Gulbadan Bagumh Humayunnam.ah, Nizam-nd-Din 
Ahmed's Tabquat-hAkbari, Badaoni's Mnnikhab-uKTawarikh, 
etc. give us a lot of information about the Mughah. Tuhi Das’s 
Ramayana h a product of the Mughal period. The Bhakii movement 
gave us a lot of literature. Books were written in Bengali, Marathi, 
Punjabi and Hindi. Reference ma\ made to ihe works of Kavi 
Ram Das, Ram Prasad, Sur Das. Tuka Ram and Tnhi Das in this 
connection. 

w 

(3) The Mughah left their legacy in the system of administration. 
Sir J:N. Sarkar points out that the Mughal s>*stem of administration 
was borrowed by the Hindu sutes outside the territory directly subject 
to Muslim rule. The Mughal system was copied by the vassal Rajahs 
of Jaipur and Bundclkhand. The Mughal system was also the model 
followed by some independent Hindu states of the lime. Kven a 
staunch champion of Hindu orthodoxy like Shivaji at first copied it 
in Maharashtra. It was only later in life that he made a dcliberaie 
attempt to give a Hindu colour to his administrative machinery by 
substituting Sanskrit titles for Persian ones at his court. Irispitc of 
this, most of the names of the Departments, records and subordinate 
officials in his kingdom remained Islamic. The Mughal system 
spread oyer practically all the civilised and organised parts of India. 

" Nor js It altogether dead in our own times. Traces of it still survive, 

• and an observant student of history can detect the Mughal substruc- 
ture under the modern British Indian administrative edifice. When 
m the late eighteenth ceniur>', a band of English merchants and 
clerks were unexpectedly call«?d upon to govern a strange land and an 
alien race, they ver>- naturally took over the Mughal svstem then 
prevailing among the people, made in it only the most necessary 
changes, and while retaining iu old frame-work, they very reluctantly 
and slowly added such new elements as the safety and prosperity of the 
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roimij'v clcmandcd IVom time to time. This was the true character 
oiTho Anu:l()>]ndian administration ofBengal and Bihar under Warren 
Hasiings. Under his successors, after many intervals of repose, the 
administi atioti has again and again departed from its Mughal original. 
Bill (he new lias been built upon ihe old ; our present has its root in 
our past.” The Mughals liad divided the country into Subahs, Sarkars 
and Parganas. simitar division of the country is to be found in the 
Ibrm of provinces or stales, divisions and districts. 

I f .\n<nlu*r legal y of ih Miighals is the growth of the Urdu 
language, 'riiis was the outcome of the contact between the Muslims 
tuul the Hindus. .Mthough it was not patronised by the Muslim 
ICmperois ulio used Peisian as the court language, it made a lot of 
progic^s during the Mughal period. 

.*)' Hindu social manners, trades and modes of living were 
innuenced by the Muslims in the Mughal period. 

(i>) *rhc Hindus had been isolated from the world for centuries. 
The Mughals brought (hem into contact with the outside world. 
'I 'he result was that their otitlook was widened and a spirit of progress 
entered their minds, fhe Mughal imperialism was responsible for 
the conejuest of the whole of the country. Indirectly, it gave poli- 
tical unity to the country that created a feeling of oneness among (he 
people. 

(7) One may conclude vvlih the following words of Lane Poole : 
"A new vernacular, compounded of the languages of the Shahnamah 
and the Ramavana, a multitude of exquisite monumenu of the Muslim 
faith inspired by analogies in far Western lands of Islam, but modified 
and if one may say so, sensualized by the grosser architecture of 
India ; a few provinces still owning Mohammad an rulers ; a large 
Muslim minority content to dwell among infidels and to obey the 
Itehcsts of the Christians from the distant islands of the West— such 
arc the chief legacies of Islam to India.’* 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ADVENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA 


Th« Portuguese id India 

It IS a matter of common knowledge that Indian conimodinVs-. 
were in great demand in European markets throughout the Midtllr 
Ages. These things used to reach Europe either rompleicly In- 
land or partly by land and partly by sea. However, dilliruliies 
began to arise on account of the rise to pow-cr of the Turks. As 
ihe land-route was practically closed. iheK arose the neces.sity of 
finding a new route to India. 

The Portuguese led the svay in this matter. Primr Hemy 
of Portugal ( 1393*1460) who is commonly knowjj as the Navigator 
did a lot in this field. He set up a regular schmd for the training of 
seamen on the scientific lines. He patroni/ed all those \vho irxjk 
up work of navigation. The result of the elToris of the Portugurse 
was that practically the whole of the coastdinc of Africa came io In- 
known to the Portuguese. They crossed the Equator in 1471 and 
reached the Can go river in 1481. 

In 1487. Bartholomew Diaz was carried by storms pa.sl ilic 
Cape of Good Hope. He was patronized by King John 11 

In 1497. Vasco Da Gama started on his expedition nnder 
the patronage of King Emmanuel. To begin with, he covered tl>e 
whole of the route which had been followed by Diax and crostcti tl.c 
Cape of Good Hope. He reached Mozambique. He go, the help 
of an Indian pilot and set sail for India in .April 14% After a 
voyage of a month, he reached Galicut. He was cordialb- received 
by King Zamorin who gave him certain privileges also ' 

The arrival of Vasco Da Gama on the Indian scene was not 
liked at all by the Arabs. They started rumours of manv kinds 
against the Portuguese. Finding the situation hard, \asco Da 
Oama left India after a stay of about three months. 

In 1501, V«co Da Gama came to India for the sccon.l time 
and founded a factory at Cannanore and returned to Portugal in 

Io03. Inspite of ‘he opposition from the Arabs, the Portuguese were 

able to establish their trading centres at Calicut. Cochin and 
Cannanore and treated the Arabs with cruelty and oppression 
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Alicr \*asco Da (iama Icfi India, the Portuguese suffered. King 
/amoiiri .marked the Portuguese in Cochin, but was defeated. 
'J'fiiN ^^lablishc<l the supremacy of the Portuguese. 

Dc Almeida 1505*9 : De Almeida was the first \'iceroy 
n(* the Portuguese possessions in India. He was not in favour of 
luuliipiving settlements cm land. He seanted his countrymen to 
concentrate on the development of their naval power According 
to liim, “ slioiiUI it he known for certain that as long as 
you mw Ik‘ poweful at Sea, you will hold India as yours ; and if you 
did not powss tills power, little will avail you a fortress on shore.** 
'1‘iiiN policy has rightly l>een called the “ Blue water** policy. Both 
Alnu ula ami his son were defeated and killed in 1509 by the 
IvgN {uians. 

Albuquerque 1509*15 : He was the second X'iceroy of the 
Poiiugucsc In India. Mr. Stephens refers to the four poinu on which 
Ills policy was based. In the first place, he desired to occupy certain 
important places for trading purposes, and to rule them directly. 
Hccorully^ he desired to coloniae the selected districts by encouraging 
mixed mirrages with the native inhabitants. In the third place, when 
All>nt|ucrc[vie could not conquer or colonise, he desired to build 
font esses. Four tit ly, when this was impracticable, he desired to 
induce the native merchants to recognise the supremacy of the King 


of Portugal and to pay him tribute. 

.Mhntjuerquc svas a great conquerev. He conquered and 
y/ annexed poa in 1510 . This place became the headquarters of the 
Portuguese Empire. He conquered Malacca in the Far East and 
fitted out an expedition for the Spice Islands. In 1515, he conquered 
Ormuz, an Island in the Persian Culf. Albuquerque built a fort 
at Cochin with the permission of the Rajah. 

He api>oinied a large number of Portuguese officers for the 
work of administration. While the Muslims were persecuted, the 
Him I us were ^velcomed in the various branches of the administration. 
Schools were established for them. The PanchayaU of the Hindus 
were not discarded. Indian soldiers commanded by Hindu officers 
were welcomed. He also encouraged the marriages of the Portuguese 


with Indian women. 

Albuquerque was a great man. He can really be called the 
founder of the Portuguese Empire in India. “ He had traits in ^ 
character that appeal peculiarly to orientab ; hb valour, hb strict 
veracity, hb integrity and charitableness. He was feared and at 
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the same time loved. He was not a man lo l>e dauiilecl l>v one failiuo 
and never rested tilt he had aehiexed his resolve. .\ esery 

inch, his reputation for disinterestedness was \eiy hiyli." .No 
wonder, he was called by his coiinir>-men as .Mbuqiieiiinc, tlic Croat, 

It IS said that when he died in 1513. he was biirictl at (io.i amidst 
the regrets of Europeans and natives, by whom he was .•(|iiallv loved," 

Tile power of the Portuguese kept on growing oven aftoi' the 
death of .\lbut|iierqiie. They got l>iu and Basseiii in 1334. 
years after, thes- conquered Daman. In the same vear. they got 
permission to establish a factory at Goa. In l.)4j. the li.ri of Dm 
was attacked by the King of Gujrat but was successfulh' defended. 

In 1571, the rulers of Bijapiir, .-\hmednagar and Calicut combined 
together against the Portuguese. However, ihhy 1‘ailed to take 
possession of Goa. 

From the beginning of the 17ih century, the power of the 
Portuguese began to decline. This was particularly <iue to the f.iet 
that m 1.380 Portugal was made a part and parcel of .Spain in ilic 
time of Philip II of Spain. .Spain herself was not doing well at lliat 
hme. She could hardly Iw expected to defend the iiitercMs of tlic 
Portuguese. The result svas that one by one the Portuguese loM many 
of tlieir possessions. They were turned out from .\ml>r.yna liv ilie 
ulch in lfi04. lii 1622, Ormuz was snatched away by die Cost 
of Iran, The Dutch got Malacca in 1640. They were 'also lui iied 
out frorn Ceylon in 1656. In 173D, the Marathas go, Bassein. From 
the middle of the 18th century, the Portuguese have held in India ^ 
onj Goa Daman and Din. Only recently, the Government of 
India asked the Government of Portugal to discuss die question of 
die I ortugiiesc possessions in India. .As the Porlnguesc Government 

If S^on ’ 

Causes of failure of Portuguese Empire in India i Manv 
InZ Empire in 

(I) After the death of Albuquerque, no strong person was .sent 
by the P^tiiguese Govt, to India. The result was that the Portuguese 
ivmpire b€gan lo disiniegraie in India. 

(2; The Portuguese administration in India was corrupt. The 
salaries of the officials were low and consequently the>- (cit no 
hesitation in accepting bribes from any quarter. The bulk of the 
ortuguese officiab were selfish. Unmindful of the sufferings of the 
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jH*<jple, thev were beni upon making fortunes for themselves. The 
means <iid not matter to them. 

1 3^ The religious policy of the Portuguese was also responsible 
for their ruin. The Portuguese introduced the Inquisition into India 
and they committed atrocities on those who were not Christians. 
I hcy used all kinds of methods for the conversion of the people of 
India to Christianity. Their coercive methods created bitterness 
in the minds of the people. In 1540, all the Hindu temples in the 
Island of Goa were destroyed under the orders of their king. The 
Franciscan missionaries arrived in 1517 and Goa became the centre 
of an immense propaganda. The Portuguese authorities in India did 
n<K care for the people. The civil authorities at Goa wrote to their 
King in ir>r)2 thus: “In India, there is no justice cither In your 
\'iceroy or in those who are to meet it out. The one object is gather* 
ing together of money by every means.” 

\4) The establishment of the Moghul Empire was also partly 
responsible for Portuguese failure. At the beginning of the 16th 
century, the Portuguese did not meet any great opposition. However, 
after the accession of Akbar in 1556, the Moghul power began to 
grow. The Moghuls were able to bring practically the whole of 
India under their control. Under these circumstances, there was 
no scope for the growth of the Portuguese power on the mainland 
of India. 

(5) Portugal is a small country. lu resources were not 
sufficient for the conquest of a country* like India, Moreover, the 
resources were divided between the Portuguese possessions in India 
and Brasil. .After some time, the Portuguese started caring more 
for Brazil than for India. 

(6) In 1580, Portugal came under the control of Spain. The 
result was that tho Spanish interests predominated and the Portuguese 
interests were subordinated. \'arlous restrictions were put on 
Portuguese enterprise in the interests of Spain. Lisbon which was 
once the depot of Europe, lost all its importance. Worthless Spanish 
officers were sent to the Portuguese possessions in India and these 
persons tried to make as much money as possible unmindful of its 
effects oh the people of the country. These Spanish favourites- 
ruined the Portuguese cause in the country*. 

(7) The rise of the Dutch and the English power in India 
created strong rivals in the countr>’. They were more than a match for 
the Portuguese. The result was that by slow degrees the Portuguese 
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Empire in India failed. 

The Dutch id India : The sindcnu of liUiovy arc familiar 
^vilh the revolt of tKe XeiherUnds against Philip II. It is also well 
knoNvn that inspite of all the cflbns of Philip II, they were able to 
win their freedom. It was in the hour of their vinorv tliat the Diiu h 
Com pans' was started in 1592 by a group of Amsterclai n mcrc|uuili. 
Three years after, Cornelius Hoiitman set out for India and rciurned 
with large cargo in 1.597. TKe Indian Arehij>eiat'ci was <»peiu\l 
to the Dutch. The Dutch success .svas so great that many other 
Companies were started. In 1502, all the Dutch Companies weie 
amalgamated into the Dutch East India Company. Charter 
was also given. It gave a monopoly of eastern trade to the Clonipain 
which was also emptiwered to wage war, make treaties, occupy 
territories and build fortresses. 

The main object of the Dutch Oimpany was trade. The Dutch 
concentrated their attention on the Spice Islands in the Far East. 
They tried to establish their excUisive monopoly. They made the 
chiefs of the islands accept the sovereignty of H<illan<l. All other 
European nations were forbidden to trade with those idands. Every 
effort was made to maintain the monopoly of trade. 

It is true that the Dutch and the English entered the East as 
friends. Both of them were the champions of Protestants against 
Catholic Spain and Portugal. Hosvcver, differences arose between tlie 
two powers. The Dutch were determined to maintain their monopoly 
at all costs. The rivalry between the two countries increased to sucfi 
art extent that In 1623 the Dutch were responsible for the massacre 
of Amhoyna. After this tragedy, the English were forced to leave 
the spice islands and retire to the mainland of India. The Dutch 
had to pay an indemnity of £ 85,000> in the time of Cromwell. 

The Dutch conqncrwl Malacca from the Poiitigticsc in 1541. 
In 163Q, they acquired Ce>'lon, In India, ihe>' had Nagapaiam on 
the Madras coast and Chiiisurah in Bengal. From the beginning 
to the end, the Dutch position in India was insignificant. 

The Danes in India : Encouraged by tlic other European 
merchants, the people of Denmark also thought of hav'i ng a share 
in the Indian trade. For that purpose, they founded a settlement 
in 1620 at Tranquebar In the Tanjore District. In 1675, they 
occupied Scrampore. However, the Danes did not find a foothold 
tn India and consequently they sold their settlements in India to 
the British Govt, in 1845. 



CHAPTER II 


RISE AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA 

COMPANY 

Like other Europeans, Englishmen also were desirous of getting 
the things produced in India and the Far East. After their victory 
over the -Spanish Armada in 1588, their desire to trade directly began 
to increase. In September 1599, a resolution was passed under the 
rhairmamhip of Lord Mayor to form an association to trade directly 
with India. On 31st December, 1600, Qiieen Elizabeth granted 
a C^haricr to ilic Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
i ratling into the East Indies. The Charter authorised the London 
Company to iraffic and trade freely “ into and from the East Indies, 
in the countries and parts of Asia and Africa, and into and from 
nil islands, ports, havens, cities, creeks, towns and places of Asia 
and Africa and America, or any of them beyond the Cape of Bona 
Esperanza to the Sireigts of MigcUan The Charter was given 
for 15 years and the same could be cancelled after giving a notice 
of two years. It is true that James I gave a new Charter which 
made the Charter of 1600 perpetual, but the same could also be 
ended by giving a notice of 3 years if it w*as proved that the continua- 
tion of the monopoly was injurious to the interests of the people at 
large. 

To begin with, the London Company organised separate 
voyages. What was actually done was that a large number of 
persons contributed money for the expedition and distributed among 
themselves the prohu of victory. There was no dearth of subscribers 
as the prohts made by the Company were enormous. In certain 
cases, the profits were as high as 500 or 600® o* Joif't stock enterprises 
began in 1612. The first two voyages were directly towards the 
Spice Islands. The English Company set up a factory at Bantam 
and also did some trade there. However, it met bitter opposition 
at the hands of the Dutch. Captain Hawkins was sent along with 
the third voyage. He landed at Surat and from i^iere went to the 
Court of Jahangir to get certain concessions for the English. Hawkins 
was received favourably at the Court and the English were given the 
permission to settle at Surat. However, the concession was cancelled 
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Oil account of the Portusuc^e innucncc a I tlie Miiijhal (Nniri. 

In I612» Captain Best defeat c<l Poriut»iie^e fleet off Sw.illv 
near Surat. The result of this victors* was that the Portuguese 
influence declined and the Eni;lish Company ^ot the |>enulssH)r» to 
set up a factoiy at Surat. 

In 1615, Sir Thomas Roe was sent to (he Ccuiri of Jaliaiii'lr hy 
James I, Kinjt of England. He was successful in seeuniu; ecTl.iin 
trading concessions for the English Company from the Mughal 
Emperor. This he did inspitc of the oppiKicion froin the ve>(e<l 
interests. 

In 1622, the English captured .\rinu/. from the Portuguese whir 
the help of the King of Iran. The English also set up their trjuling 
stations at Aramgaon and Nlasaulipatam. The site of Mat Iras was 
bought by the English Company in 1640. Permissitai was ah<» 
obtained to set up a foriifled factory called Fort St. (icorge. Tii 
1633, fuc tones were set up at Balasorc aiul Harihar Pore. In 1651, 
a factory was set up at Hugh. In 1661, London C^impiiny grM the 
Island of Bombay from Charles 11 at a nominal rent tif in a year. 

In lOttfl, there was a dispute l>ciwecn the English trad el's in 
Bengal anti Governor Shayisia Khan. .\t that lime. Sir Jodah 
Child was the Governor of (he English Company and hr |)rrMia<led 
James I!, King of England, to declare w'ar against the Mugfial 
Government. The English failed miserably. They were no mauli 
for the might of Aurangzeb. The English factory at Surat wiis 
captured and the English were ordered to leave the Mughal icrrliory. 
Ultimately, peace was brought about. The English got permission 
to come back, They also got from Aurangzeb the permission to 
build a factory on the site of Calcutta in 1690. In ICW, a hiri was 
built at that place and the same was called Fort William. 'Phe 
English Company also bought the villages of Sutanati, Kalikaia and 
Govindapur. Thus the city of Calcutta U^an to grow. 

In 1714, the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras ami Ikmibay 
sent a combined mission to the Court of Emperor Farrukhisiyar 
under John Surman. With the help of William Hamiliori who had 
cured the Emperor of a disease, Surman was able to get three Firmans 
in July 1717. By these Firmans, the right of (he Company to trade 
duty free in Bengal, in lieu of an annual payment of Rs. 3000/- was 
confirmed, The English Company w'as also allowed to settle 
wherever they pleased and to rent additional territories round 
Calcutta. In the case of province of Haiderahad, (he English 
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C’<)m|)aiiy was allowed freedom from all the dues except the rent 
paid for Madras. In the prmince of Cujerat, a yearly sum of 
Rs. 10,000/- was accepted in satisfaction of all customs due at Surat. 

'I'lic rtipces coined by the English Company at Bombay were made 
current throughout the Mughal Empire. It cannot be denied chat 
the concessions obtained by Surman aided to the powders and pros- 
perity of the English Company. 

A reference may be made at this stage to the various changes 
made in the London Company iuelf. In 1615, the Company was 
authorised to issue commissions to its captains. In capital offences, 
a verdict w'as to be found by a jury alone. In 1623, the Company 
was authorised to grant commissions to its Presidents and Chief 
Ofheers for the punishment of offences committed by the servants 
of the Company on land. In capital offences, the trial was to be 
by a jury. 

The London Company met with opposition from the Assada 
Company. This Company got a license to trade with the East 
Indies in 1635. It founded a settlement at Assada in Madagascar 
and carried on trade vigorously. It was able to inAict great losses ^ 
on (he London Company. Ultimately, a compromise was arrived 
at and the Assada Company was merged into the London Company. 

London Company got a set back on account of the Civil War in 
England. Hosvever, she gained in the time of Cromwell. The 
Company got £85,000 as compensation for the massacre of Amboyna 
in 1623. The Charter of 1657 required the Company to have one 
continuous joint slock. According to Hunter, ** The London 
Company was transformed from a feeble relic of the medieval trade* 
guild into a vigorous forerunner of the Modem Joint Stock Company”. 

The Charter of 1657 provided that any would become a member 
of the Company by paying an entrance fee of £5 and by subscribing 
at least £ 100 to the slock of the Company. The member could 
vole in the general meeting only if he had stock worth £500. Those • 
who held stock worth £ 1,000 or more could be elected as the members 
of the Committees. The term of the office of the Governor and ^ 
Deputy Governor was reduced to 2 years. 

A nc'v Charter was issued to the Company by Charles II in 
1661 after the Restoration. The Company was authorised to send 
ships of war, men and ammunition for the security of their factories. 

They could also erect forts. They could choose commandcre and 
officers and give them commissions under their seal. They were to 
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exercise power and command over ihcir fortresses, 'I'hoN* were 
given power lo appoint Governors and cither olficers. 'Hie (/cn ci nor 
and his Council were given general judicial authority “ to judge all 
persons belonging to the said Governor and Company or that shall 
live under them, in all cases, whether civil or criminal, accord I ng 
to the laws of this kingdom, and to execute judgment accordlnglv 
Where there was no Governor, the Chief Factor and Council wer<' 
empowered to send offenders for punishment either to a place whvK* 
there tvas a Governor and a Council or to England. 

The Charter of 1683 gave the Company lull power to declare 
war and make peace with any other power. The Company \N'as also 
given the power to raise, arm, train and muster suflicicnily a 
strong army. The Charter also provided for the establishment of a 
Court consisting of one person learned in ci\'il law and two assistant?, 
to be appointed by the Company, 

The Charier of 1686 authorised the Company to appoint 
admirals and other sea officers, The Company was given a general 
power to coin any species of money - 

The Charter of 1693 added £744.000 to the capital of the 
Company, No individual member was to be allowed to subscribe 
more than £510,000, For evtry one thousand pounds, the subjcribcr 
was given one vote, but no one could exercise more than 10 votes. 
The salaries of the Governors and Deputy Governors were lixcd. 
The Charter of 1694 made the principle of rotation of <i/h<*es com- 
pulsory. Neither Governor nor Deputy Governor could remain in 
office for more than two years. Eight Committees out of t^^'cnlv. 
four were to be elected every year. 

It is desirable to mention the case of East India Crfimpanv 
vs. .Sandys, In this case, the Company brought an action against 
Mr, Sandys on the ground that he had traded to the East Indies 
without their licence. The case ended in ravx>ur of the Company. 
The Company also detained the Redbridge which was lying in the 
Thames, but was believed to be lx>und for the East Indies. The 
action of the Company was challenged. It was contended that the 
Company had no such right to detain a ship. On 19th January, 
1694, the House of Commons passed a resolution that “ all the 
subjects of England have equal right to trade to the East Indies 
unless prohibited by Act of Parliament.** Although a resolution oJ* 
Parliament had not the force of law, it had undoubtedly the effect 
of encouraging the interlopers. As the Company was determined 
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lo 'U>p I hem, there was bound to be trouble. 

Ai this time, Mr. Montagu was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

He ssas in need of money for the .State, and was finding out ways and 
nxatw for the same. The monopoly in trade was virtually put up for 
all action among all those who could give the Government £2,000,000 
at li’lo p-it- *lhe London Company offered £700,000 which was 
insuHicient. But a new Company was w illing to subscribe the amount 
needed. The result svas that a Bill was passed in 1698 by the British 
Parliament. The Act provided for a subscription of £2,000,000 
Sterling as a loan to the Stale w'hich in return was to grant “ General 
Society *’ the exclusive right gf trading to the East Indies. The 
London Company was to l)e given a notice of three years (expiring 
in 1701 I to wind up its business. 

In <irdcr to strengthen its position, the old company bought 
shares worth £815,000 in the new company. There was ruinous 
competition between the iw'o companies fur some time. The result 
was that the neev company began to lose heavily. Ultimately, a 
compromise was arrived at in 1702. According to this compromise, 
'the Old Company was to maintain its separate existence for seven ^ 
years, but the trade of the two companies w'as to be carried on jointly, 
in the name of the English Company, but for the common benefit of 
both under the direction of tw'eniy-four managers, twelve to be selec- 
ted by each company. At the end of the seven years, the Old Company 
was to surrender its Charters The new Company was to carry on 
its trade in the name of “ The United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies In March 1709, the London 
Company surrendered its Charters to Queen Anne. 

THE FRENCH EAST INDIA COMPANY 

If other European nations were desirous of trading with India 
and having a share of the profits, the French also thought of trying 
their luck. It was in 1611 that King Louis Xll of France granted 
letters patent to a Company for the monopoly of the eastern trade. 
However, this attempt ended in smoke. In 1664, a new Company 
was started under the guidance of Colbert and Louis XIV. The 
Government of France undertook to defend the territories of the 
French Company. The French Company was to concentrate on India. 
Madagascer was to serve as a half-way house. In December 1667, 
the first French factory was esublUhed at Surat by Francis Caron 
who was nominated as Director-General. Another French Factory 
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was established at Klasaulipatam in Deccmijer I(k>9. This was 
ficilitatcd by a grant from the King of Golkanda whldi Treed the Com- 
pany from import and export duly. Caron was called back in 1G72 
and his place was taken by Francis Martin. 

Martin w'as one of the real founders of the French Company 
4 in India, In the year of his appointment, he founded the settle- 
ment of Pondicherry under a grant from Sher Khan I^mli, the King 
of Bijapur. Inspitc of the fact that Martin did not get help from ilic 
Home Government, he w'as able to make Pondicherry as the premier 
settlement of the French on the Indian mainland. It Is true that the 
Pondicherry had to be surrendered to the Dutch in IG<J3 on accotnit 
of their superior forces, but the same w'as restored to the Kjcncli in 
1697 by the Treaty of Ryswick. Martin \va.s once again appointed 
the Governor of Pondicherry. In 1706. Martin died. 

The French had also (heir settlements at Chandranagar. Balas<.re 
and C^asim Bazar, On the Malabar coast, the French got Malje in 

1725. In 1739 they got Karikal on the Coromondal coast. 

After the death of Martin, there was confusnui in ilu* allairs 

^ of the French East Indian Company for some time. However, after 

1726, things began to improve. In 1735, Dumas became theCinvemor 
of Pondicherry. He got permission from Delhi to coin money. 
In 1739, he got Karikal as a reward for his support of a preu-nder to 
the throne of Tanjore. This is where the French Company siocxl 
when it came into conflict with the English East India Company in 
the 1740’8. 


4 



CHAPTER 111 


ANGLO-FRENCH STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY IN THE 

DECCAN ^ 

Before describing the struggle for supremacy between the 
English and French East India Companies, it is desirable to explain 
their respective positions on the eve of Carnatic Wars. To put it briefly, 
the English Ean India Company was a private enterprise and conse- 
quently possessed a lot of initiative and vigour. It was a prosperous 
company and carried on a lot of trade. The despatches of the com- 
pany point nut to the targe volume of trade carried on by it. Its 
oflicers were putting their very best into their jobs and the Englishmen 
were looking forward to their good prospects in the future. As 
compared with it, the French East India Company was more the " off- 
spring of state patronage than the outcome of spontaneous mercantile 
activity.'* There was too much of control of the Government and that 
destroyed all initiative on the part of the officials of the French Com- 
pany. The volume of trade carried on by them was not much and 
consequently the French Compan)- was poor. Moreover, the only 
important settlement of the French w'as at Pondicherry. Chandranagore 
v'as no good. There was nothing to compare with Bombay. The 
English Company had a brilliant record of progress and growth and 
consequent!)' the people of England looked upon the English Company 
with a feeling of pride. However, that was not the case that the 
French Company w'hich failed to fire the imagination of the French- 
men. It is obvious that the French were handicapped in their race 
for supremacy with the English Company. All the resourcefulness 
of Dupleix could not change the stale of affairs. 

First Carnatic War (174^-48) s The French and the 
English Companies fought the three Camaiac wars in the Deccan 
and these wars sealed the fate of the French in the Deccan. As 
regards the 1st Carnatic War, it was merely an echo of the War of 
Austrian Succession which broke out in Europe in connection with 
the succession of Maria Theresa to the throne of Austria. Inspite of the 

pragmatic sanction, Frederick, the Great, of Prussia occupied Silesia. ^ 

He ironically remarked that it would have been better for Maria 
Theresa’s father to have left a few mor6 battaUons than the pragmatic 
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$anctioii which was nothing better than a waste paper. The ncNvs of 
the War of .-Austria n Succession reached India in 1744. However, 
rumour.s of w'ar were persisting c>'ersince 1740 and both the panics 
were making preparations to oust eacli other. 

At this lime, Dupleix was the Governor of INindicheny. 
Finding his position not ver>' strong, Dupleix is stated to have suggested 
to the Madras Governor to observe neutrality. Sucli a suggestion was 
not accepted by the English Governor. The latter was expecting 
reinforcemenu from the home Government and he expected to drive 
out ihc French from India with their help. Dupleix still penisied in 
his efforts to save the French. Ultimately, he appealed to 
Anw'ar-Ud-Din, the Xawab of Carnatic. The .Xawab told both the 
English and th^ French Companies not to quarrel and thereby break 
the peace of the country. The English did not like the idea of 
challenging the authority of the Nawab of Carnatic and conseqxtcnily 
submitted to the orders. The British troops along with its 
squadron reached India but Comm<Klorc Barnett died soon. 

Dupleix had also sent a wrd to La Bourdonnais, Governor of 
Mauritius, asking him for help. The result was that La Bourdon nals 
hastened to India with a fleet and reached the Coromondal coast in 
July 1746. The French and British squadrons faced each other for 
some time but the English squadron left for Ceylon after some time. 
Finding his position strong, Dupleix asked La Bourdonnais to besiege 
Madras. When the latter did so, the English approached 
Anwar-Ud-Din, Nawab of Camatac, to direct the French to leave 
Madras and maintain peace. Howev'er, Dupleix promisctl to liand 
over Madras ir> Anwar-Ud-Din if the latter allowed the French to 
conquer it. The Nawab agreed. Madras surrendered to the 
French in September 1746. Differences arose between Dupleix and 
La Bourdonnais. La Bourdonnais accepted a bribe of one lac pagodas 
and restored Madras to the English for £ 40,000. Dupleix repudia- 
ted the action of La Bourdonnais and recaptured Madras. When 
Anwar-Ud.Din asked for the restoration of Madras to him. Dupleix 
refused to do so. Consequently, the Xawab sent an army to fight 
against the French. That army was defeated in the bailie of St. 
Thome or the battle of Adyar, a place near Madras. In this battle, 
the French were successful and the Xawab*s army was defeated. 
The battle of Adyar is regarded to be one of the decisive battles of 
India. It demonstrated the superiority of disciplined infantry sup- 
ported by artillery over cavalry. 
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Diiplclx iricd to capture Fori. Si. David also, but he failed to 
do X.. The English tried lo capture Pondicherry, but the French 
ticfcncicd die same succe^ftillv. 

'I'hc fij'st Caj'jiatac war wa^ ended b\‘ the Treaty of Aix-La 
CUapelle of 174H. The net result of ihis treaty was that the English 
got imek Madras and the French got back Louisbut^ in North 
.\mcrica. Althougli the treaty did not bring about any changes, 
yet according lo IVof. Dodweli. this treaty marks an epoch in Indian 
history, To quote him, ‘*it demonstrated the overwhelming influence 
of sea power, it displayed the superiority of European methods of war 
over those followed by Indian armies, and it revealed the political 
decay that liad eaten into the heart of the Indian state*’. 

The Second Carnatic War (1748-54) j There *arc two aspects 
of die war l)eisvcen the English and the French. On the one hand, 
.\suf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk died in May 1748. There was a struggle 
between his second son Nazir Jung and his grandson Muzzafar Jung. 
Both of them aspired to the headship of the Deccan. Muzzarfar 
Jung joined liands with Chanda Sahib who wanted to be Nawab of 
Arcoi. Chanda Sahib also opened negotiations with Duplebt. The *■ 
latter recognized the importance of the future prospects if both Chanda 
Sahib and Muzzafar Jung w'ere helped. It was not difficult to arrive 
at the advantages to be secured from the new move. Agreement was 
entered into and Muzzafar Jung and Chanda Sahib, helped by the 
French, defeated Anwaruddin in August 1749 in the battle of Amber. 
Anwaruddin was killed and his son Mohammed Ali took refuge in 
the fort of Trich nopoly. Chanda Sahib was able to establish his 
control over the rest of Carnatic. The siege of Pondicherry was 
not pressed vigorously. He wasted a lot of time in dealing with the 
Raja of Tanjore. 

If the French had helped Muzzafer Jung and Chanda Sahib, 
the English helped Nazir Jung. Nazir Jung took the field in 1750. 
Muzzafar Jung was defeated, captured and imprisoned. However, 
there was a change of the wheel of fortune. Nazir Jung was deserted 
by his troops and was captured and put to death. At this time, 
Muzzafar Jung made Dupleix the Governor of the Company. He 
also gave him a Jagir which was worth £ 10,000 a year. Chanda 
Sahib was recognized the Nawab of Arcot. 

The English Company refused to accept the changes suggested. ' 
Governor Saunders was the leader of those who were opposed to 
change. Clive appeared on the scene and occupied Arcot. All 
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effort to dislodge liim from Arcoi failed. Even \vl»cn CJlianda Saliil> 
sent half of \m army under Kis own son (<> relieve Arrot, iherc was nn 
better success thau More. As half the army of Cl.atula Saliil, was 
sent away from Trichnopoly to Arrot, the siej-e ol' ■rri< lini>i>nK had 
to be given up. Chanda Sahib was himwlf defeated and kille.l. 
The whole of the Carnaiie fell into the hands of the Kiiglish. 

Dupleix tried to recover his position, but could ikji, \ ii ir>i v 
after victory was won by the English a.gainst die Erencli. om- 
ference was held between the English and Freneli Comtiiiwiono^. 
However it failed in its objective. Soon after ilie conlereiiec, ilu' 
Near restarted. Before mucli could be done, Diipliex was roealled 
in 1754, and he died in 17&4. 


Diipleix was succeeded by Godchcii. The latter arranged 
terms of peace with the English. By the nesv treaty. Ixah the naiion.s 
agreed not to interfere in the internal affairs of tlic Indian States, 

• Both the French and the English retained their old ptisiiions. H.m- 
ever, the English got a town in Northern Cirr.ir. Biissy remained in 
the Deccan and continued to exercise his influence, li has hecn 

• pointed out that by the treaty of 1755. Oodehen sacriliccd everviliing 
for which Dtipleix had fought. According to Dupleix him.wlf, 
Godehen “ had signed the ruin of the country and the dishonour of 
the nation.” The French agreed to gwe away all that they liad 
capttired so far, Whether tlie treaty was wise or not, one tiling is 
certain that it made the English stronger. It also gasc them a much 
needed rest before cmbarleing upon the Third Carnatic War. 

Third Carnatic War (175«3,: The peace between the 
French anil tlie Etiglisli companies in India was a short-lived one. 
The Seven Years’ War started in Europe in I7.'i6 and before long the 
two nations started fighting in India also. The French Gosciiiment 
sent Count Tally as the Governor and Commander-in-Chicf, With 
great difficulty, Tally reached India on account of the nasal supremacy 
of the English. He htid some success at the start. He was able to 
, capture Fort St. David. He also called Bussy from the Deccan. 
7'hi8 was a mistake on his part. As soon as Bussy left, tlie French 
influence ended. Salabat Jung went over to the Engli.di and gave 
them Nolhern Circars. Tally tried to get Madras but failed. He 
was forced to retire to Pondicherry and was defeated by Sir Eyre 
Coote in the battle of Wandewash in January 1760. It was a decisive 
battle. It sealed the fate of the French. Bussy was taken prisoner. 
Karikal fell in April 1760. Tally surrendered at Pondicherry in 
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Jaimaiy 1761. In April 1761, Jinji was captured. The French had 
lost practically everything. After the peace of Paris, there was 
ati cxcliangc of prisoners of w'ar. Lally was returned to France 
hut lie was condemned and executed. The peace of Paris (1763) 
restored the French settlements to them but the French were not 
allowed to fortify them. It is true that in the lime of Lord Wellesley, 
the French gave some trouble to the English, but it cannot be denied 
that the three Carnatic wars completely destroyed their chances of 
founding a French Empire in India. 

Causes of English Success : It is desirable to discuss as 


to wliat factors were responsible for the success of the English Company 


and failure of French Company. To begin with, it may be 
pointed out tliat the English Company was a private enterprise. This 
created a spirit of self-reliance among the people. They knew that 
if they worked hard, they will be able to get profits and if they 
slackened, they were to be ruined. The result was that the English 
Company became prosperous. Its condition was so sound that it 
could give a loan to the Government. On the other hand, the 
French Company was merely a department of the Government. It 
lacked $elf*reliance and completely depended upon the Government 
which in itself was rotten during the 18th century. The corruption 
in the French Government was reflected In the French Company. 
Moreover, the French Government guaranteed a certain percentage 
of profit to the shareholders. Thb also tvas responsible for the 
destruction of initiative among those who were incharge of the French 
Company. On account of its private nature, the English Company 
gained in another way. The changes at home did not affect the 
fortunes of the English Company in India. 

2. Another cause of English success was their naval supremacy. 
On account of this, the English could send help to India whenever 
they pleased. There was none to check them on the way. It was 
this factor that cut off the link between the French possessions in 
India and France. The French had to avoid the Englishmen on the 
way while coming to India. The result was that sometimes months 
and years were spent on the way. This happened particularly in 
the case of Count Lally. Although he started very early from France 
so as to be in India in time, he reached India very late on account of 
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his forced halls on the way. 

3. The English had their naval base in Bombay. The result 
was that they could keep their ships in safety in Bombay and could 
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Start their operations at once as soon as an opporiuniiy ofFercd itself. 
They could also repair ihcir ships there. The French had tluir 
naval base in the Isle of France which was very far i»n'. riie result 
was that thev could not take immediate action. 

4. The English had three important places in India, c/.:., 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. The result was that cn en if one of 
these places was conquered by the enemy, the other two remained. 
Even if two places \vere conquered by the enemy at one time, one 
place always remained with the English bccavisc the ihre<' places 
were far off from one another. All of them could not he conquered 
at one time. The French had only one important station in India 
and that was Pondichern'. The other places like Mahi and 
Chandranagar could be conquered at any time and were always 
at the mercy of the English. The result was that with the fall of 
Pondicherry, the French lost their all. 

5. The French entered India from the wrong quarter. The 
Deccan was not fertile. It vyas absolutely uuprcMluriive. The result 
was that the military conquest of the Deccan by the French dUI not 
compensate them. Their enterprise was a failure. On the other 
hand, the English entered India from the right quarter. 'Fhcy 
started from Bengal. It had a very productive soil. There was 
a lot of gold with the people and consequently the English got a lot 
of money after the conquest. Moreover, through the Ganges River, 
the English could penetrate Into the interior of the counir>‘ from 
Bengal. In die absence of good roads, the rivers pres ided an easy 
means of communication and transport. 

6. Another mistake of the French was that they suWdIna ted 
the commercial interests to territorial ambitions. This made the 
French Company poor. All their money was wasted on wars. As 
the French Government at home was busy in Europe and America, 
it was not in a position to support the ambitious schemes of Oupleix. 
On the other hand, the Engllsli always kept ihcir eye on the sea 
and never neglected their commerce. The Despatches from die 
Directors of the English Company always emphasised the import- 
ance of increasing trade. It is this fact that made the English Ojmpany 
prosperous and rich. 

7. The English were fortunate in having many great men on 
their side. Lord Clive was more tfian a match for Dupicix. 
Lawrence was another, Sir Eyre Cooie was still another. Neither 
Count Lally nor Bussy was a match for Sir Eyre Cooic. Moreover, 
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I he Frc'iich ofliccrs often quarrelled among themselves. They 
<onltl tuu work in cooperation. This brought disaster for them, 
li U well known that Dupleix and La Bourdannais could not work 
logciher on the question of Madras, and the latter left the former. 

Oil the other hand, the English al\va\-s helped one another and that '' 
was the secret of their success. 

8, 1 he French Governmem at that time was absolutely rotten, 

li did not even appreciate the services rendered by the French offic- 
ers in India. Camsequently, there was no encouragement. It b 
well-known that while Lally was hanged, Dupleix was prosecuted 
and tilnmaiely died as penniless. On the other hand, inspilc 
of the d erects in their officers, the British Government prabed its 
odireiN- Ii is well-known that inspite of criticism against Lord 
Olive, a rc'Noluiion was passed ultimately describing him as the founder 
of the BriiisK Empire in India. Tlie same was the case with War- 
ren Hastings, .\lthough he was impeached, he was honourably 
acquitted and later on was accorded all the respect by his country- 
men, 


9. .According to Dr. V.A. Smith, “Neither Bussy nor Dup- 
9eix singly, nor l>oth cominned had a chance of success against the 
government which controlled the sea -route and the resources of the 
Gangctic valley. It is futile to lay stress upon the personal frailties 
of Dupleix, Lally or lesser men in order to c.xplam the French fail- 
ure. Neither Alexander the Great nor Napoleon co\dd have won 
the empire of India by starting from, Pondicherry as a base and con- 
tending with the power which held Bengal and command of the sea.** 

10. According to Alfred Lyall, “The two primary conditions 
of success whether commercial or military in India were the establl« 
shment of strong points d^oppui on the coasts, and the maintenance 
of a nat'al force that could keep open communications with Europe. 
'Fhe English had gained the preponderance at sea, while the French 
had now lost their footing on land. The causes of their failure are 
to l>e found not in the ill luck or incapacity of individuals (for that 
might have been repaired) but in the wide combination of circum- 
stance that decided against French her great contest with England 
at that period.*' 




ESTIMATE OF DUPLEIX 

Undoubtedly, Du|rfeix was one of the greatest of the French- 
men who were sent to India by the French Company. It was he 
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•who dreamt the dream of founding a French Empire in liulia. Ur cri- 
(ically analysed the political condition in India and came to the con- 
clusion (hat by helping one stale against the other, the French vouki 
add to their resources and ultimately set up an empire of their own 
in the country. It has already been pointed out that to begin with, 
he did very well. He was able to put Chanda Sahib <in the C^arnatic 
throne. He was also able to put Muzzafar Jung on the Derran 
throne. When Muzzafar Jung died he was able to put Salahal jiing 
in his place. He got the Xothern Circars from Salabai Jung. Hussy 
was stationed with Salabai Jung. It appeared that the Freju'li 
influence in South India was to be supreme. However, things 
changed. CUve appeared on the scene and captured Arcoi- 
Chanda Sahib failed to carr>' out the instructions of Dupleix and 
wasted his lime in Tanjore while he should have finished the opposi- 
tion of Mohammed Ali in Trichonopoly at once. Tlic delay on the 
part of Chanda Sahib gave the English time to prepare. The result 
was that ultimately Chanda Sahib was defeated and the plans of 
Dupleix miscarried. 

It is true that Dupleix was as good a diphimat as Clive, hut 
Clive was also a great soldier which Dupleix was not, l‘he result 
was that Dupleix was no match for Clive. No wonder, while 
Dupleix failed, Clive succeeded. 

It cannot be denied that Dupleix was handicapped through- 
out by lack of funds and an inadequate supply of soldiers. If hr had 
enough of money, he could have recruited a large number of soldiers 
from the Indians, but the paucity of funds did not allow him to do so. 
It was impossible for anybody to fight with those soldiers whose 
salaries had been promised but not paid. The result was that the 
schemes of Dupleix could not be carried out. 

Critics point out that the masters of Dupleix UM»ke<l more to 
dividends and not to the prospects of a future French Empire in India. 
It is true that Dupleix was also partly to blame because he did not 
unfold his plans and their prospects to the home government, but 
even when he did so, nobody felt enthusiastic about them. The 
only result was that he was called back. 

Dupleix will always remain a tragic figure in history- He 
was let down both by his fortune and by his countrymen. He 
rightly pointed out that “ he had sacrificed his youth, his fortune and 
his life He had spent money out of hb twn pocket to finance the 
wars. 
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Acfoniini* lo Elphin&lone, Dtipicix was the first who made 
an extensive use of disciplined scpos*s, the first W'ho quitted the ports 
on (he sea and marched an army into the heart of the continent, 
the rn-st, above all, who discovered the illusion of the Mughal greatness 
and turned to his own purpose, the awe with which weaker minds 
sill) retarded that gigantic phantom ^ 

According to Malleson, Dupicix was a great administrator and 
diplomat with a wonderful capacity for organisation and great 
persistence and tenacity of purpose. 

According to Roberts, Dupleix is a striking figure and brilliant 
figure it) Indian history. For cv'cn if we give up the old uncritical 
estimate, we need not deny his real claims to greatness. His political 
conceptions were daring and imaginative. He raised the prestige 
of France In the East for some years to an amazing height, he won a 
reputation among Indian princes and leaders that he has never been 
surpassed, and he aroused a dread in his English contemporaries 
which is at once a tribute to his personal power and a testimony to 
their sagacity.'* 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL FROM 1757 (o 1772 

After the death of Auraii^zeb, the Moghul Empire he can to 
disintegrate and various parts of the Empire became indcpeiulent 
under different heads. In the case of Bengal, Ali ^'Ar<]^ Khan made 
himself independent by the year 1740. He was possessed of a lot t>f 
resourceftdness and uncommon ability. The Maraihas gave him 
a lot of trouble but ultimately he made peace with them by bunding 
over to them the province of Orissa. He also promised to pay a 
sum of Rs. 12 lacs a year as Chaulh. He maintained friendly 
relations >vith the Englishmen. Howex*er, he did not M\ow tltem to 
fortify their settlements. He continued to rule up lo I7.*)0. 

After the death of Ali Vardi Khan, his grandson cnllecl 
SaraJ-ud-Duiila became the Nawab of Bengal. Hr was a yrauigmati 
of hardly 24. He was nm only self-svilled but also seif-incUiIgcni. 
Soon after his succession lo the throne, the young Nawab came into 
conflict with the English in Bengal. There were many causes for 
this rupture. lu anticipation of the breaking out of the Seven 
Years* War, the English in Bengal l>egan to fortify their scltlcmenls. 
As they did so without the permission of the Nawab, the latter ordered 
them to demolish the same. However, the English refused to do 
so and this provided a ground of complaint to the Nawab. More- 
over, the English Uxjk up the cause of Sliaukat Jang wht» was a rival 
of Saraj-Ud-Daula. The English alw gave shelter to a rich merchant 
of Bengal and refused to hand him over to the Nawab even u hen 
(he latter made a demand to that efliect. It was also found that the 
Englishmen were abusing die trade privileges whicli were given to 
them by the Government. 

The result of all this was that .Saraj-Ud-Daula captured the 
English factor)* at Kasim Bazar and also look pos$cs.sion of the city 
of Calcutta. 146 persons including one woman were captured and 
shut up in a ver>* small room at night. The heat was so great and the 
space was so small that 125 of them were suffocated to death- Only 
23 survived and one of them was Holwell. This incident is known 
as the BUckhule Tragedy. 

There has been a lot of controversy as to whether the Black- 
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hole irai^edy was a reality or a myth. It is maintained by some 
hisioriaiis that the so-called Blackhole Tragedy never took place. 

It IS poituod out that it Is physically impossible ic shut up 146 persons 
in a which is otiK* 22 ft. long and 14 ft. \>ide. Moreover, the 
Con temporary muslim accounts such as Scir Mutaqhrcin and 
Riyas-Us-Salaiin do not metuion this Incident at all. It is pointed ^ 
out that the story of the Blackhole tragedy was invented merely for 
the purpose of arousing the Indignation of the Englishmen in India 
and that purpose was amply served. Ho! well is the only person 
who makes a mention of this tragedy and he is hardly reliable. 
Prohahlv , he did so for the purpose of getting promotion.* 

\S hatever the truth, when the news of the Blackhole Tragedy 
roacfjetl Madias, the Englishmen w'cre indignant. At once Admiral 
\Sais(»n and C^livc were sent to Bengal to have the revenge for the 
LMackliolc tragedy. They were able (o capture Calcutta without 
much difliculiy. Saraj-Ud-Daula attacked Calcutta and there was 
an indecisive battle. However, peace was restored and the Nawab 
restored the privileges of the English Company. The latter were 
also allowed to fortify Calcutta. As the Seven Years’ War had » 
broken out, (he English captured Chandranagore from the French. 

.Ml ho ugh outwardly Clive had made peace with Saraj*Ud* 

Da u la, he was determined to have revenge for the Blackhole Tragedy. 

He set up a conspiracy against the N'awab. Rai Durlab, the 
Treasurer of the .Vawab, Mir Jafar, the Comma nder-in-Chief of the 
Nawaij’s forces, and Jagai Seth, the richest banker of Bengal, were 
induced to revolt against the Nawab. The details of the conspiracy 
were settled through Amin Chand. It was decided that Lord Clive 
was to march atonce Co Plassey. hfir Jafar was to desert the Nawab 
and join Clive with all the forces under his command. The 
Nawab was to be deposed and Mir Jafar was to be put in his place. 

How'cver, when all the details were settled, Amin Chand 
threatened (o divulge the whole conspiracy unless he was paid a 
sum of Rs. 30 lacs. He also wanted that amount to be entered into 
the treaty. When Clive came to know of this demand, he was upset. 

But he made up his mind to deal with Amin Chand in the way he 
deserved. He got two copies of the treaty prepared. One was on 
white paper and the other was on Red paper. In the treaty on the 
white paper there was no mention of the payment of Rs. 30 lacs to 
Amin Chand. The treaty on the red paper provided for that amount. 
When Clive asked Admiral Watson to sign on the false treaty, he 
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refused. The result was that Clive himself forR;e<l the si}»nntures 
of Watson on the false treaty. This action of Clive has licen univer- 
sally condemned but he defended it on the i* round of cx)>«lienr\'- 

W'hcn eveiything was ready, Clive wrote a Idler to Nasvab 
Saraj-Ud-Daula complaining of the giicvances of the Kju;liduneti 
« in Bengal. He marched towards Plassey at the head ol his army. 
To begin with, the situation seemed to be very sericnis for C.llve- 
Hc was advised not to fight. Howev'er, he made up his miiul lo give 
battle to the enemy. His ariiUer>' created confusion in the ranks 
of the enemy. At this time, Mir Jafar joined Clive. As mkui as 
this happened, the battle was over. CUve got a clieap and 
decisive victory, Saraj-Ud-Daula ran away to Murshidabad ami 
from there lo Patna. However, he >vas captured and put to cicaih 
by MIran, the son of Mir Jafar. 

The result of the battle of Plassey was that Mir I.ifar was put 
on the throne of Bengal. He gave 24 Parganas and Rs. one crore 
to the Company, He also gave presents to other Knglish <»flkers of 
the Company, The share of Clive w'as £334, fXK). 

0 According to Admiral Watson, the battle of Plas' 0 \' was ol 

“ extraordinary importance not only to the Company bui to British 
nation in genera).** The importance of the battle to the ICnglish 
has been described in these words by a contemporary : *' Many ol 

those who would have totally lost the fruits of long labour and 
various hardships, and who must have l>een beggars if subjcrl lo 
any other power, are again easy in their fortunes, and aomv •>( tficm 
liave already transported their effects to ihcir native Clouniry ; ihc 
proper return for the assistance they derived from hei* Maternal 
affection ; and as these events have disiinguishe<l the present age 
and present administration, so their effects will pnibably be felt 
in succeeding limes. The Company, by an accession of territory, 
has an opportunity of making an ample settlement ; w'hich under 
proper management, may not only be extremely serviceable to her, 
but also to the nation ; and having a revenue from these lands, ihc 
mint at Calcutta, and the lease of saltpetre at Patna, which amounts 
on (he whole to one hundred thousand pounds a year, there is a 
provision against future dangers upon the s(x>t, and without further 
expense.*’ 

The defeat and humiliation of the Governor of an Ijidian 
Province by the English Company added to its prestige and strength. 
Moreover, the battle of Plassey clemonstraied the utterly corrupt 
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poliiical lll'o ill Bengal, le also shows lhai the Hindus %vere absolutely 
djssati'.ficd with ilie Muslim role in the province and were prepared 
to make common cause with anybody who may be able to end the 
^lusliiu rule. However, when all has been said, it cannot be main* 
lained that the liattle of Plassey firmly established the British power 
in India or in Bengal. The British had still to fight for another 
oO ycai*s or more to secure that position. 

Mir Jafar 1757-1760 : Mir Jafar was the Nawab of Bengal 
from I7j7 to 1760. He was neither brilliant nor active. He had 
not the capacity to carry on the administration of the province 
with his own hands. Throughout this period, he was merely 
a figurehead and the real power was in the hands of Clive. More- 
over, he was surrounded on all .sides by difliculties. He had no 
money in the treasury. When he ascended the throne, he had not 
enough even to meet his previous commitments. As a matter of 
fact, the ICnglish Company had to agree that one — half of the amount 
should l>e paid by 3 1 si of October 1757 and the “ remainder to be 
paid ^vilhin the compas.s of three years by equal payments every six 
months.” At first, the Company received Rs. 72,71,660. On 9th 
August 1757, Rs. 16,55,358 were received by the Company. On 
3<)th August, 1757, gold, jew'cls and cash amounting to Rs. 15,99,737 
were received by the Company. The other members of the Calcutta 
Council got huge amounts. The result of all this was that Mir Jafar 
w'as worried by the pi*oblcm of finance. He had no money even to 
pay the soldiers and some of them mutinied. The English Com- 
pany also prcsscrl him for the payment of the instalments but he 
expressed liis inability to do «o. 

Mir Jafar made a mistake in tr\'ing to crush such Hindu officers 
as Durlabhrain and Ramnarain. This led to a lot of discontent- 
ment in the country. Through the eflbru of Clive, a reconciliation 
was brought about between Mir Jafar on the one hand and Durlabh* 
ram and Raja Ramnarain on the other. 

Mir Jafar had to meet the danger from the Dutch. The real 
cause of the Dutch trouble was their jealousy of the British influence 
in Bengal. Although they had remained neutral when the English 
and the Naw'ab fought, the>‘ W'crc feeling worried about their own 
future in the province. The Dutch were in fact in the same 
position in Bengal now, as the English would have been in, in South 
India, had Saunders done nothing to counteract the schemes of 
Duple ix. Bisdom and Vernet, the Dutch leaders, have therefore the 
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same j ml ifica lion for niicmpttng to overt hmw ibc >uj)ivrii.uy 

as Saunders and Clive have for contostini; that of ilie Tveru li in ihe 
South.” 

In 1759, B or 7 Diilch vessels with 300 EMro|>ean and dOO 
Malayan soldiers appeared in ihe Canines. The En.{lidi nUo l-oi 
ready to meet them. The Dutch were defeat eti at BaUlevra In 
Colonel Forde. The Dutch fleet was also defeated ami eaiuninl. 
They made peace with tfie English. 'Fhey ackmnvledgetl clu*jnsei\'<*s 
as the agg^ressors and agreed to pay costs and damages, .\i this 
stage, Miran, the son of Mir Zafar, also appeared on the M cne. He 
was indignant against the Dutch. Howc\'er, he, “received their 
deputies ; and after scs’cre altercation, forgave them aii<l pr<jinisrd 
ample protection in their trade and privileges on the following terms : 
that they shall never meditate war, introduce or enlist ircKips, or 
raise fortifleations in the country ; that they shall be allowed to 
keep up one hundred and twenly'flvc European soldiers, and no 
more, for the serv'ice of their factories of Ch insura, Kassinibavar and 
Patna ; that they shall forthwith send their ships and remaining troopi; 
out of the country ; and that a breach of any one of xhc^c .11 tides 
shall be pnnished with utter expulsion." 

.After the battle of Biddcrra, the Dutch were not able i<i make 
any headway in India. Their existence in India was absoluidy 
dependent on the goodwill of the English. 

Issvasion of Ali Gohour : Ali Goh<»ur was (he dcUsi 
son of the Moghul Emperor Alamgir. He rcvtdied ngaiii'ii 
his father and invaded Bihar. He was assisted bv Mohammsul 
QiiVi Khan, the first cousin of Shuja*Ud*Daula of Oudh and liie 
Subcd.'tr of .Allahaha<|, Ali (^hoiir advanced up to Patna and 
besieged the same. However, lie was defeated by Ciise. Foi* this 
help, Clive got from Mir Jafar the rcs'enuci of the IaihI south tif 
Calcutta. Tins came to be known as Clive's Jagir. In 17t>(). .Mi 
Goliour who had become Emperor Shah A lam, attackerl again but 
was again defeated. According to Sarkar, “ all of his hopr.s of 
jnde|»cndcnce crushed, and in utter penury aud lack of supporters, 
the srjvcreign of the Delhi Empire now sued for the mrj\*y of ifu* 
English.” 

Deposition of Mir Jafar: There were many catLses wiiith 
were responsible for (he clcp>osition of Mir Jafar in 1750. His treasury 
w'as empty and he had no money to pay either to the company in the 
form of instalments or bribes to the servants of the Company. Tl)e 
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scminls of (he Company also ihovighi that if there was a change of 
Cosernment in Bengal, there was e%-er>- likelihood of their getting pre- 
sents or l.ribes from the t.csv s.iccessor. Thj invasions of Ali Gohour 
■'"'I tlte Onlth liatl also cost Mir Jafar a lot ofmone>-. When the 
M.ir.uhiis attacked Bengal, he had again to ask for the English help. 
However, evert- intervention on the part of the English company 
m.Kle tlie control of the Oimpany over Bengal more unmistakable 
and the restrianing of its servants more difficult ; while the burden of 
mainiatning these troops formed a heavy- drain on the company’s 
icsotn-oes, and Mir Jafar, whose treasury was exhausted, could not 
iMray ihosc rfiari'cs.’* 

llic siiuaiicm in Bprit^al l>ccamp desperate after the death 
of Mnan, the son of Mir Jafar. Mir Kasim, the son in law of Mir 
J.ilnr, to aspire to !>e the Xawab of Bengal. He had already 

KJvrn a proof of his intelligence as the Faujdar of Rungpur and 
Purniah. He was able to win over the Calcutta Council. He 
entered into a treaty with the English Company in September 1760. 
By ihw treaty, he agreed to give to the English Company the three 
districts of Bnrdwan, Midnaporc and Chittagong. He also agreed to 
pay immediately the arrears of money due from Mir Jafar to the 
Ivnghvli Company. He also promised to pay Rs. 5 lacs towards the 
Carnatic wars. He agreed to pay £ 50,000 to Vansiitart, £ 27,000 to 
Hoiwell and £ 2:>,000 to the other members of the Calcutta Council. 

^Mlcn all this was settled l>etw‘een the Calcutta Council and 
Mir Kasim, \ ansiiiart went to Murshidabad to secure the consent 
of Mir Jafar. The latter strongly objected to the new arrangement. 
However, he found that his objections were of no avail. He declared, 

“ His life would not be worth a day's purchase once Mir Kasim had 
been recognised and he would rather retire to Calcutta than continue 
to be the Xawab on such terms.” Mir Jafar left the throne and 
went away to Calcutta. There he began to live as a pensioner of 
Mir Kasim. It cannot he denied that the deposition of Mir Jafar 
was, “in breach of a treaty founded on the most solemn oaths.” The 
members of the Calcutta Council deserve all the condemnation. 
They were bound to support him by the most solemn tie.” His 
deposition was ” an indelible stain upon our national character.” 
Perhaps, Mir Jafar deserved this fate. He himself had betrayed his 
master In 1757. 

Mir Kasim (1760-63) : It is admitted on all hands that Mir 
Kasim was the most efficient of all the Nawabs of Bengal from 1756 
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onwards. He had j;ivcn a proof of his administvaiivc ability as a 
Faujdar. He was a man who could win m er people by Ins pcrsoiialiiy. 
His contemporaries have praised his <juallties of head ami heart. 
According to Vansiitan, *' he discharged the Company's debt and 
the heaw arrears of his army, retrenched the expenses oi his court 
which had consumed the income of his predecev>ors and seen red his 
own authority over the country* by reducing the power of t lie /.amui- 
dars who were before continual disturl)crs of the peace ol the po wince. * 
Ghulam Hussain has paid a tribute to Mir Kasim in these worth ; 
“In unravelling the intricacies of affairs of government and cspe( iaily 
the knotty mysteries of finance* ; In examining and dctertnlning 
private differences ; in establishing regular pax ment for his irtjojjs 
and for his household ; in honouring and rewarding men of merit 
and men of learning, in conducting his expenditure exactly beiwecn 
the extremities of parsimony and prodigality ; and in knowing 
intuitively where he must spend freely and where with moderation, — 
in all these qualifications, he was an incomparable man indeed and 
the mtnt extraordinary prince of his age.” 

Mir Kasim made a ver>' good l)eginning. Hr supprtNsrd the 
rebellious /.amindars of Bengal and Bihar who had challenged (he 
authority of the Nawab on prev'ious occasions. He forml the <iltl 
officers to give up the money which they had mUapproprlaied. Hr 
levied some Abwabs or additional cesses. He tried to organise hl(4 
army in the same way as Europeans did. He made anaiigomonu 
for the manufacture of fire* locks and guns at Monghyr. He irandbr- 
red his Capital frorn Murshidabad to Monghyr us the former was 
dangerously near to Calcutta. He removed Ramnaraiii fi-om the 
Deputy Governorship of Bengal and look possession of his accumu* 
luted wealth. 

However, he was not given a fair chance by the Englisfi who 
has put him on the throne. As lime w'ent on passing, the rclutions 
between the Nawab and the English began to worsen and the cause 
of all that trouble was the question of Dustiick. By a Firman of 
1717, the English Company had been given the privilege of free 
sea — borne trade. However, the servants of the Company had taken 
advantage of the chaotic condition in the country and startc<l abusing 
the privilege by extending the same to (heir private trade of all kinds. 
According to Verchl, “ a trade was carried on without payment of 
duties in the prosecution of which infinite oppressions were committed, 
English agents .and Gomasthas, not contented with injuring tlie 
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j)oopic. iramplcci on the aulhoriiy of Government* binding and 
punishing (he Xawab^ ofticcj*s wherever they presumed to interfere.” 
Warren Hastings warned his countrymen that (hey were “ erecting 
tlwmsclvcs into Lords and oppressors of the country.” The members 
of tlie Calcmu Council displayed, according to Macaulay, “ the 
strength of civilization without its mercy.” Mir Kasim brought 
to the notice of ihe Calcutta Council (lie injustice of the abuse of 
possers hy the servants of the Company* who were making huge 
fortunes for themselves at the expense of the state revenues. When 
he could not find any other way out of the difficulty, he abolished all 
the trade duties and (hereby put his own subjects on the same footing 
as the Englishmen were. 

However* this was tr>o much for the Englishmen. They could 
not tolerate such a thing from a person whom they themselves had 
put on the throne and who was their own creature. They demanded 
die rcimpmition of duties. Mir Kasim refused and the situation 
began to deteriorate. The matters were precipitated by Mr. Ellis 
wlu) was the head of the English factory at Patna. According to 
Ramsay Muir, Mr. Ellis delilierately aimed at war ” In order that 
ifir oljstadc to the private traffic of himself and his friends might be 
removed,” 

In June 1763 Major Adams was sent to fight against Mir Kasim. 
Many battles were fought with the Xawab’s troops and mist important 
of them were those at Kaiwah, GIria, Suti and Udaynala. 

\Nhcn Mir Kasim found his cause hopeless, he proceeded 
towards Patna. In despair, he ordered the Indian prisoners to 
be put to death and some of them were Raja Ramnarain, 
Raja Rajballaldi etc. Then came (he turn of the European 
pri^on^^. He ordered hU officers to kill all (he European 
j)riviner?». However, their reply M*as as follows: ” No. Turn 
(hem out with arms in their hands and we will fight them to death. 
We are sr*ldiei*s and not executors.” However, that work was done 
l)y a (;erman named Walter Rhein ha rdt. He is also known by the 
name of Somru. He ordered his soldiers to mount the roofe of the 
prison and fire on the prisoners. The result was that not a single 
man was saved . 

Even before (he defeat of Mir Kasim, Mir Jafar had already 
Ijcen declared as the future Xawab of Bengal. This had been done in 
July 1763. The new Nawab agreed that “the English shall carry on 
their trade by means of their own Dustucks, free from all duties, 
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taxes and impositions, in all parts of tin* comitry excepting the salt 
on which a dtuy of i\sxt and a half per cent is lo be Ics icd c^n the 
Rowna or Hoogly market price ; wherein, it is further agreed, that 
the late Perwannahs issued by Kossim Ally Khan granting to all 
merchants the exemption of all duties for the space of two yeais 
^ shall be rc\'erscd and called in and the duties collected as he fore.’’ 
Mir Jafar also promised to make compensation f<ir all l<»sscs incurred 
by the English Company. Howescr, Ins throne u.is not a bed of 
roses. The c\’ils of Dus tucks b^an to increase. Even the ivveinus 
of the state could not be collected. 

Battle of Buxar : .After his defeats in 1703, Mir Ka^iin went 
away to Oudh. Emperor Shah A lam was also in Oudh. Ihc 
Nawabs of Oudh looked forward to Bengal for their e.xpunsion and 
consec|uently a conflict between the Nawab of Oudh and the English 
was inevitable. Mir Kasim helped the Nawab Wazir of Ondh by 
suppressing the rebels of Bundclkhatul. It was agreed between the 
parties that on the V'ezir’s crossing the Ganga ainl emeriug the 
enemy’s country, Mir Kasim from that day and for so long as die 
^ expedition might last, would pay him for the expenses of his army 
eleven lacs of rupees per month.’* Some advemumus Frenchmen 
also joined. To begin with, there svere some indecisive engagements. 
However, in October 1764, there took place the famous Battle of 
Buxar. Munro defeated both Mir Kasim and Nawab Vezir 
of Oudh. ShuJa>Ud*Daula was finally defeated in May I76 j and 
Oudh was completely prostrated at the feci of the English. '11 ic 
Moghul Emperor came over to the side of the English and Mir Kusim 
spent the rest <if his dap as a wanderer. 

Historians have attached great importance to the battle of 
Buxar. According to Broome, on the battle of Buxar depended 
the fate of India. According to Sir James Stephen, the battle of 
Buxar deserves far more credit than the battle of Plassey as the origin 
of the British power in India. It was a fiercely contested battle. 
A The English lost 847 killed and wounded. The eitcmy left hchinti 
2,000 as dead. It was not merely the Nawab of Bengal but tfie 
Emperor of all India and his titular Prime Minister who were defeated. 
If the battle of Plassey* enabled the English Company to put a puppet 
on the throne of Bengal, the battle of Buxar did much more. It 
gave the English an opportunity to bring under their control the 
North-Western frontier of the Subah. According to Ramsay Muir, 
Buxar Anally nvetted the rhackles of Company’s rule upon Bengal.” 
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ti may be noted that Mir Jafar remained the Xawab of Bengal 
Tor the second time from July 1763 to February 1765. When he 
died in 1765, ihe Calculia C>>uncil put his second son named 
Najaiii-Vd-Daulah cm the throne of Bengal. However, all power 
passed into the hands of the English Company. By the arrangement 
of February 1765, the new Xawab agreed to maintain troops only 
for the support of his dignity, the maintenance of internal peace and 
the collection of the revenues. The English got the right of controlling 
the appointment of the officers of the Xawab. /\t this lime, the 
condition of Bengal was chaotic. There was anarchy, confusion, 
briberv , ccn ruption and extortion everywhere. This was the state of 
aifairs when Cllvc came to India in 1763 as the Governor of Bengal 
for the Nivontl lime. 

Clivers second Governorship of Bengal 1 1765*67) s The 
period of second Oovcniorsltlp of Bengal by Lord Clive is remarkable 
for iltc successful handling of the political and administrative pro- 
blems which confronted the Company in 1765. His masterly 
liantlling of the situation silenced all opposition and created an 
atmosphere of calm and quiet at least lor some time. 

The administrative reforms were rather difficult. The 
covenanted servants of the English Company were demoralized by 
the conditions under which they had been working and the facility 
with whirl t they were able to make fortunes. A kind of a tradition 
liad grown that on the occasion of every change in the government 
in Bengal, presents should be made to the servants of the Company. 
On the occasion of the accession of Najam-Ud-Daulah, the son of 
Mir Jafar, in 1765, presents were got e\’en from the Ministers. The 
worst thing about the w*hole affair was that all this was done in the 
face of the specific orders from the Company prohibiting the accep- 
tance of presents and requiring its servants to sign covenants agreeing 
not to accept them in future. The sei%’ants were under the impression 
that as Clive himself had accepted presents in the past, he will not 
l^c able to take action against them. However, they were mbtaken 
in their calculations. Clive was determined to carry out the orders 
of the Company. He forgot altogether that he himself was enjoying 
£ 30,000 a year from the J^r. Clive demanded of all the civil and 
military servants of the Company to enter into covenants to the 
effect that they would not accept presents. This they did under the 
impression that the zeal of Clive would cool down after some time 
and he would modify his own orders accordingly. However, the 
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servaius of the Compan\* found that Clive was faidifiil in die* per- 
formance of liis dmies towards tlic Company. 

AVhen Clive came lo Calcutta, he found that t lie re was a ,!»reat 
lack of senior seivanis of the Company. 'Die reason was iluit ilu* 
salaries of the Company’s servants were hopelessly low and ell ir lent 
persons were not available on those terras. He fuumi ihe juiiii>r 
servants occupy i^^ all the important jobs and makiiiLt |)ruliis l>v 
selling their passes to the Indian merchants. Clive foiiiul ih.it ihr 
ortice of tlie Secretary of a Department was heUl by a wriu r <t\' 
three years’ standing. The Paymaster of ilie army was nu*) c l v a 
writer. The same was the case with the ofiice of an accouniau'. 'Du* 
intention of Lord Clive was to regulate the private mule in such 
a WAV til at out of the profits higher salaries may l>c given and cilieient 
persons may be forthcoming. .Although Clive was in favour of 
raising the salaries of the serv'anis of the Company, he failed in his 
objective on account of the opposition of the Court of Direciors of 
the Company. The result was that he had to resort to Mime (|ucst ion- 
able methods in order to give effect to his own scheme. 

Salt was a monopoly of the Company and Lord C^ivr tlcculcd lo 
administer the same and employ the profits arising nut of it for the 
payment of additional allowances to civil and milliary servants. 
Out of the profits, the Governor was to receive £17,500 per annum, 
a Colonel in the army or a member of the Council 47.(KXl, ami 
persons occupying lower ranks were to get less money. 

The starting of a trading company with the object of giving 
higher salaries to the servanu of the Company was contrary to the 
orders of the Company. Clive was under the impression that the 
Company would ignore this action of his. However, wlicn the 
Directors came to know of it, they immediately ordered its a])oliiiojj. 
But, Lord Clive kept those orders suspended so long xs he was 
in Bengal and hoped to procure their rev'crsal on his return to England. 
As tlic Directore insisted, the Company had to be wound up. 
According to Dodwell. “in this matter Clive had been unduly 
blamed. Hb proposals amounted in reality to the continuation 
of the monopoly which had been customary and the assignment of 
the revenues so raised to the payment of establishment.” Lord 
Clive was condemned for what Lord Cornwallis was praised later on. 
The mbtake which Clive made was probably one of tactics. 

There was a strong resbtance to hb reforms from the servanu 
of the Company. When Qivc thundered against the rapacity and 
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upprcssion uiiivcrjally prevalent and declared that “ every spark of 
scniirncm and public spirit was lost and extinguished in the inordinate 
lust c*i* xinmcritcd wealth,'’ they failed to understand as to how Clive 
himself was above Iward. An association was formed by them. 
Clive's enter tain men IS were boycotted. Memorials were prepared. 
However, when the servants of the Company found that Clive was 
adamoni, they submitted to their lot. The result of this was that 
Clive was able to clear the Aegean stables of Company’s 
establishment. 

Lord Clive had to deal with the military side of the adminis* 
nation also. While doing so, he had to face a difficult situation. 
Fdv many years, the English Company had l>ecn trying to cut down 
ilic Bfiatt.i or field allowances of his miliiar>' officers. Those 
allowances were made to make good the extra cost of living in the 
licicl as compared with the living In garrison. The origin of the 
<loublc lihaiia could be traced to the Carnatic Wars where Chanda 
Sahib and Mohd. Ali paid Bhatia to the French and English officers. 
Likewise, Mir Jafar paid double Bhatta to the English soldiers. Mir 
Kasim did likewise. Hovvever, when the English Company got the 
Dlwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the duty of paying double 
Bliaiia to the soldiers fell on the shoulders of the Company. No 
wonder, the Directors of the Company sent instructions to reduce 
expenditure on that account. 

Lord Cli\'e prepared a comprehensive scheme in this connection, 
The Dircctoi's of the Company were divided into three Brigades, 
each consisting of one regiment of European infantry, one Company 
of artillery, six battalions of Sepo)^, and one troop of black cavalry. 
One Brigade was stationed at Monghyr, another at Bankipore and the 
third one at Allahabad. Clive laid down that the officers in the can- 
tonment at Monghyr or Patna were to draw half Bhatta as the officers 
did at Trich nopoly. VN^hen they took the held, they were to draw 
Bhatta while within the limits of Bengal and Bihar, but if they crossed 
into Oudli, they were entitled to double Bhatta. For a Captain, 
that amounted to reduce three, six, twelve rupees a day. 

A combination was formed among the military officers to 
resist the enforcement of the new regulations. It was decided to resign 
simultaneously their commissions. . They were encouraged to take 
this action by Sir Robert Fletcher. However, Lord Clive was deter- 
mined to crush all opposition and carried out the new regulation. 
He atonce accepted the resignations of those who offered them and got 
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tills shadow, ii is indlspcnsahly nccrss;iry ivc shouUI sivin to 
under the sanciUm <»f Subah, ci'cry eiirnwchim iii dun m.iv hr aiirm;,. 
led by foreign Powmcan l>c cncciivrly crusliod, widiuiu ;miv r 
iiHcr-posillon of our own auihoriiy and all real giirv.uurv coinpLujK^d 
ol by them can, llirough the sii me channel, be exatniiu cl into a rc'ilu's'.. 
Be it therefore always vememlwred that there is a Sub.ih ami i hough 
the revenues belong to the 0>mpany, the teiricorial jiniMllMuin 
must still rest in the chiefs of the eonniry, acting niuler him ami this 
Presidency in conjimetum.’* 

Roberts says that c\'en Clive u-oulc! nor have denied the ch.ngc 
that the system set up by him was not perfeei. But he remarks that 
*• Clive could not afford to indulge in counsels of perfection; he had 
to deal with actualities. He adroitietl that the Xawah luul f>iily 
‘ the name of shadow of authority,* yet “ this name this shadow it is 
indispensably necessary that we should venerate.” \ VrcKi lelb ns 
that it was impossible to take wer the full government of die province. 
In the first place, the number of servants of the c<»rnpany required 
for the task of administration was very limited. Hosvever, ihev were 
tjuiic ignorant of the task of administration, for they were meieiy 
writers in the Company’s service. 


From 1765 to 1772, the actual administration was in the himeb 
of two Indian officials known as Xaib Diwans, the Companv itself 
being the actual Diwan. Mohammad Raza Khan was in Bengal 
and Raja Shitab Rai was In Bihar. In 1769 were appointed British 
Supervisors who were given “ a controlling though not an immediate 
power over the Collectors.” The evil of the system was that while 
the Company itself was in serious financial straits, Us serv'anis were 
returning to England with big fortunes. 

Bcoher, Resident at .Murshidabad wrote iln.s in 1769 : “ It must 
give pain as an Englisliman to have reason to think, limt sime the 
accession of the company to ihe Diwani, the contliiion of clu- people 
of this country has been worse than it was liefore ; and set I am afrai.l 
the fact U undoubted. This line country svhieh flourished .iridei- the 
m^t despotic and arbitrary Kovcrnmeni. is verging towards its ruin, 
while the English have really so great a share in the administrau.m,” 

Moreover, the Directors strongly suspected that the .\aib Diwans 
were intercepting a lan?c pan of the rcsenue whicl, would liase 
Idled the Company’s treasur>-. Hastings was appoin.cl in 1772 
definitely with a view to end the Dual system. The Ck>urt of Direc- 
tors had decaled “ to stand forth as Diwan.” He svas in fact selected 
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*o lake (Ke place of ihe three supervisors. *’ We now arm you with 
our full powm,'’ wrote the Directors of the Company, “ to make a 
• f.nipIcK- rcfoiTiiaiiori.” Although he was given definite instructions 
oil most points, it is to a certain extent true, as Lord Thinlow says, 

I hat he was ordered “ to destroy the whole fabric of the double govern- 
jnfT'k^.-he was to form a system for the government of Bengal,. under/ 
insiruriions to general, tliai 1 may fairly say the whole plan was left 
to his judgement and disrietion." 

Ktnmallv, the abc)litu)n of the Dual governrnent did no more 
than that the companv should hrnre-forih collect the revenues through 
the agency of it\ own servants. But in reality, it meant bccorhing 
lesjionsible for the whole civil administration. Hastings hardly 
rxaggeuitrd it when he deseiiberl it as implanting (he authority of 
die <<impam. and the soveteignty of CJieai Britain, in the constitution 
o| this country.*' The first step was the abolition of the offices of 
Niiil) Diwans of Bengal ami Bihar, and the prosecution of Mohd. 
Ra/a Khan and Raja Shiiab Rai for peculation. After undergoing 
a long trial and being kept in custody for rather more than a year, 

I hey were Iwih accjuiiicd. The trial was merely a formal affair designed 
indirerdy to remove them. Although \Varran Hastings was opposed 
lo it. it served the purpose. “ The retrospections and examinations 
.lie death to my viessV' said Hastings. 

'riuis it was that the Dual System which w'as set up by Clive, 
ab<ilishecl )>y Warren Hastings. It was not intended to last for 
ever, li ^^as a slop-gap. It was a make-shift arrangement which 
aimed at tiding over the dillicullies confronting the English in 1765. 

7 1 was the creation of the genius of the Englishmen who believe in 
hii-b\-l>ii advance. It was the policy of muddling through, which, 
though often misunderstoml, serves its purpose in (he long run. 

Foreign policy: Clive had also lo deal with Nawab Wa^ir 
of Oudh and the Emperor Shah Alam. It has already been pointed 
out that both of them were at thU time in the hands of the English 
and were asking for favours. Oudh lay defenceless before the British 
armies On his arrival, Clive found that VansUurt had already 
promised Oudh to the Moghul Emperor. To Clive, it seemed to be 
a foolish step. It would have been impossible for Shah Alam to 
maintain his hold os'er Oudh. Negotiations w^e opened t«th 
Sirah-Ud-Daula and idiimatcly the treaty of AlUhabad was signe 
August 1765. By this treaty, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh was con- 
firmed in his kingdom with the exception of the Districts of Kora an 
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Allahabad, Chunar and the Zamindari of Benaras including Glia?:!* 
pur. The Nawab Wazir also agreed lo pay Rs. 15 lacs as war jrulem- 
nily. He also entered into a defence alliance with the English Com- 
pany by which the latter agreed to help him for the defence of his 
frontiers and the former promised to pay the cost of mu in ten an ce. 
^ The Nawab Wazir also agreed to allow the English Compuns' to cui ia' 
on trade duty-free throughout the whole of his domini<ins. 

The result of the above provisions was that C)n<lli was ihmumI 
into a buffer state. The soundness of the policy of Clit'e with rc^.;ar(l 
to Oudh can be proved from the fact that right up from 1763 to 
this policy was continued by the successors of Clitr. According to 
Ramsay Muir, ** h was a matter of fixed policy to maintain a close 
alliance with Oudh which svas useful as a bulwark against the threat- 
ening power of the Marathas. 

Lord Clive also made the settlement with Shah .\lam. He was 
given the Districb of Kora and Allahabad svhich was secured from the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh. The English Company also prcmiiscfl u» 
pay Rs. 26 lacs a year as a tribute. In return for all this, the Moghul 
^ Emperor granted the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Oriss.i to the Kiig* 
Ibh Company. It w'as also provided that CliveSJagir after iDvears 
was to go lo English Company. 

The sc til cm cm with the Moghul Emperor w'as criticised fiojii 
many quarters. It >vas pointed out that Lord Clive was mn -generous 
to a political fugitKc. Men like Sir Eyre Couie a<lv(>cateJ a British 
march to Delhi and the conquest of India in the name of Shah .Mam. 
It is true that from the military point of view, such a conquem was a 
possibility, but Lord Clive regarded that venture to be dangerous. 
According to him, to go further was a scheme so extravagantly ambi- 
tious and absurd that no Governor and Council in their sense cttuld 
even adopt it. The s*>undness of Clive’s judgements was proven I hv 
the fact that it was with great difTicully that the Company was able to 
defend its existing frontiers against the foreigners, Had the Briu>.h 
^ frontier been extended unnecessarily in 1765, the problem of defence 
would have become hopeless. 

Clive left India in 1767 when he was absolutely broken in health. 
He entered Parliament and was greatly admired to begin w'iih. How- 
ever. his critics started troubling him. In 1773, Colonel Buigoyiic 
moved a resolution in Parliament with Lord Clive “ through the in- 
fluence of the powers with which he w'as entrusted as a member of the 
Select Committee and Comma nder-in-Chief of the British fo^ce^ 
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did obtain ami possess himself of the sum of 234,000» and that in 
doiiii' so the said Robert CUivc abused the power with which he was 
entnisu'd to the evil example of the servants of the public and to the 
dislionour and detriment of the state.” The resolution was not 
passed in this form. .After a lcrH»thy debate, the following resolution 
was unanimously carried : ” that Robert Clive at the same time ^ 
icnclcred j;reat and meritorious scrv'iccs to his country.” 

Estimate of Clive: A critical examination of the work 
done bv Clive in India shows that his services to the British Empire 
in India were ^»reat. He was responsible for the capture and defence 
of .Arcoi in 1731. In collolioration with Lawrence, he was able to 
frusiraie all the designs of Duplclx. He learnt his soldiering from 
Cionera) Lawrence and his diplomacy from Governor Saunders. 

In 1736, he ccKiperaied w'iih the Marathas to put down the pirate 
stronghold of Ohariah. By hts victory of Plassey, he laid the founda- 
tions of the British power in Bengal and provided the basis for further 
expansion into the interior of the During his second 

(Governorship of Bengal, he established Oudh as a BulTer state. He 
was not only a great warrior but also a great administrator and states- ^ 
man. Lord Chatham compared Lord Clive with Frederick the Great, 
ol Prussia. According to Burke, Lord Clive settled great foundations, 
when he *' forded a deep water with an unknown bottom, he left a 
I nidge for his -successors over w'hich the lame might hobble and 
the blind might grope their wayP* According to P. £. Roberts, 

“ inspicc of his faults, there was the stamp of grandeur on all the 
w'ords and actions of Clive.” His headlong valour on the 
l)attleficld, his splendid daring and audacity in a political crisis, his 
moral courage in facing disaffected and mutinous subordinates, his 
force and fire in debate, all justified the lofty verdict of Lord 
Macaulay that our Island has scarcely ever produced a man more 
trulv great, either in arms or in council.** 

Reference may be made to two views which, however, do not 
do justice to Clive. According to Sir Charles Wilson, “There ^ 
is little trace of skilful combination in his plans, and on some occasions 
he appears to have neglected the most obvious military precautions. 

To seek the enemy, and on finding him, to attack with headlong 
v'alour seems have been his guiding principle, and his successes 
were due rather to his personal intrepidity, and to his power of in- 
spiring large masses of men with confidence than to studied plans or 
dexterous monouvres.** Horace Walpole referred to (JUve in these 
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^^'Ovds : Tliou^h Lord Cllvc was so fi aok and kit'll — spiriie<l as (o 
confess a whole folio of his Machiavellism. they wore so nnt»cnei oiis 
as to have a mind to punish him for assassinad<in, foi)4<nyf and 
treachery and it makes him ver\' indi^nani-** 

Lord Clive who was the founder cjf ilie British Kinpirr in 
India, ^s•as also the architect of the ruin of the people of Bcrit;al. 
“ The corruption, the oppression and the mal-admiiiistraiion imder 
which they groaned for years w'ere in no small measure due m him. 
His lust for gold amounted to a mania ^s*h^ch prov€*d aiiuagious an<l 
Bengal was riflctl of its treasures by a set of rapacious ad ven Hirers 
whom none could control. He reduced the Nawab to a figurehead, 
deprived him of the power and means of doing good and shirked 
responsibility himself. There was nothing new or original in his 
plans ; he followed in the fooisleps of Duplcix and Bussey and his 
success was due to a fortuitous combination of circumstances aiul 
treachery than to genius.*’ We might conclude with the following 
words of Dr. \\A. Smith: “It appears to me impossible for the 
imparital historian to deny that Clive was loo willing to meet .Asiatic 
intriguers on their own ground ; loo greedy of riches, and loo much 
disposed to ignore delicate scruples in their acquisition. That verdict 
undoubtedly tarnishes his militar>' and precludes the historian from 
according to him the unqualified admiration which his heroic qualities 
seem to exact. His most outstanding characteristic was an inflexible 
will which guided his conduct to success in all affairs, whether military 
or civil. His miliur)* genius and his gift for leadership were abundan- 
tly manifested both in the Peninsula and in Bengal. His abilities as 
a statesman were exhibited chiefly In his second administration when 
he confronted exlroardinary difficulties with unflinching courage.” 

Bengal from 1767-1772. According to Rol>erts, two men of 
mediocre ability bridged over the interval between the departure of 
Clive and the appointment of Warren Hastings as the Governor of 
Bengal. Those two persons were Verelst (1767-9) and Cartier 
(1770-2). Under their weak rule, the people of Bengal suffered 
terribly. The defects of the double government of Bengal added 
to their sufferings. English left everything to be doije by the Nawab 
and the latter did nothing. The people suffered on account of the 
mistakes of omission and commission of the Company and the Nawab. 
It is stated that many cultivators left their fields and became vagabonds 
and dacoits. 

The servants of the Company carried on their private trade 
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and made fortunes for ihcmsches. They also continued to enjoy 
tfie moitopol) of trade in salt, betel nuts and other articles. There 
M as none to interfere with the private trade of the servants of the 
Ci>mpanN and their Gomashtas. The government realized the 
seriousness of the situation but seemed to be helpless. 

At the top of It, there came the great famine of 1770. Practi- 
cally, one* third of the population was swept aw'ay, The famine 
was in a vtr)- violent form in Bihar. Raja Shitab Rai, the Deputy 
Governor, reportetl that more than fifty poor \vTetches died every 
dav in the streets of Patna and sometimes the number of deaths was 
three times as great. Sir Hunter has described the effects of 

famine in these words: ‘'The husbandmen sold their cattle; they 
sold their Implements of agriculture ; they dc\ ourcd their seed-grain ; 
they sold their sons and daughters till at length no buyers of children 
could be found. They ate the leaves of the trees and the grass of the 
fields ; and in June 1770, the resident of the Darbar affirmed that the 
living >vevc feeding on the dead *\ 

When troubles come, they come in battalions. Famine was 
follotN'cd by freer and small*pox in a virulent form. The streets 
{jf Murshidabad were littered with heaps of the dying and the dead. 
Instead of liclping the people of Bengal, the servants of the Company 
exploited the situation to the maximum. They sold the things as dear 
as ihev could. There was no remission of land revenue. If a certain 
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porticin could not be collected from certain individuals on account of 
their deaths, the deficiency was made up by charging the same from 
others. The result was that the people had to undergo untold 
sufferings. Nothing belter could be expected from the merchants of 
London. This state of affairs continued till 1772 when Warren 
Hastings took up the reigns of office as the Governor of Bengal. 


CHAPTER V 


WARKEN HASTINGS 1772-85 

Warren Hastings joined the Englisli East India C<<>tn]>any as 
a writer at ihc age of 18. Later on, he was appointed the ResUleiii <‘l 
Kassim Bazar where he showed that he was a man ol parts, When 
that place was captured by SiraJ-ud*I)aula, he was captured hut he 
managed to escape. In 1761, he was made a member of the Calcutta 
Council. He went home for a fc>v years and came back as a mctnltcr 
of the Madras Council. .After the retirement of Un ticr, )»• was 
appointed the Governor of Bengal in 1772. After the passing ol the 
Regulating Act, he became the Oovernor-Gcnoral of Bengal. 

When Warren Hastings took up office as Governor of Bengal, 
he had to face many difficulties. There was cha<is in tlie Ci>nniry. 
There was practically no admimstration. Tltc servant v (jf th<’ C!<Mn- 
• pany were doing havoc to the pe<»ple. While the Company was gelling 
nothing and its treastjr>' was empty, its sen'ants were making liniunes. 
There was no administration of justice worth the name. ICvervihjiig 
required overhauling. In addition to these troubles the Mar.ithas 
were a source of danger. The Emperor Shah .Alnm hatl left the pi <i- 
lection of the British and gone to the Marat has. Haider Ali in tin* 
Deccan was another threat. Warren Hustings had to meet all tliesr 
difRciiltics. 

Warren Haatinga’ Reforms: Administrative Re- 

forms : Warren Hastings carried out a large niimlKT f»f rr forms and 
those may be dismissed under four headv ivc., administration, 
revenue, commercial and judicial. As regard administrative re for ms. 
Warren Hastings decide'' to pul an end to the dual system of Gc»vorn- 
ment In Bengal as established by Lord Clive in 1765. 'I'he Com- 
^ pany was to take ove" the responsibility of the administration of the 
pr<is'ince. *rhey wen* to stand forth as Di waits and collect ihr re- 
venue through the agency of their own servants. Moh<I. R.iza 
Khan and Raja .Shitab Rai who were the deputv \awal>s of Bengal 
and Bihar were tried for peculation and removed from their o dices, 
However» the^* >vcrc honourably a cquiued_bui the objec t was achicvt^ . 
The treasury was shifted from Murshidabad to Calcutta. The yottng 
Nawab of Bengal was put under the control of Miinni Begum, the 
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wiclosv ol Alir Jafar. Hh pennon was reducc'd from 32 lacs to 16 
lacs. 

Revenue Reforms : Although the Company had got the 
Diwani orHengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765, it had not taken over the 
uen k ot ft)l lection of land rev enue into its own hands. The work had 
been left in the liand'. of functionaries called Ami Is. The Amils were ^ 
no heller than comracioi's and the tenants suffered a lot. Although 
supervisors had been appointed in 1 769. no improvement was made. 

\N arren Hasiint*', appointed a Committee and its President toured 
certain parts ol Bengal to colteci information. His conclusion was 
that the Ck)mpau\ must directly collect the revenue. Consequen* 
il\\ Warren Hastings appointed collectors for revenue collection 
and adininistratioii. Th ev were to be h elped bv nadve officer s. 
Sotilerneni was made for 5 vears with the highest bidders. To super* 
vise ihe whole organisation, a Board of Revenue w^as established at 
Calcutta. (T he system of farming out the land to the hii^hest bidde r 
_for 5 y ears was found to be defective and consequently in 1777 the old 
system of bidding for a year was resorted to .^ ~ 

As the Moghul Emperor Shah Alam had left the protection of • 
the Briiish, W arren Hastings stopped the payment of 26 lacs of rupees 
every year. He also took over the districts of Kora and Allahabad 
from ihe Moghul Emperor and sold them to the N’awab Watir of 
Oudit for Rs. .50 lacs. He made the accounts of revenue simple and 
inielligible and made many provisions for the protection of the Ryots. 

He also cut off from the list a large number of Abwabs. Tbe Banlyas 
NS'cre prevented from tending money* to the Ryots. 

Coix^nercial Reforms s He prohibited the use of Dusticks 
by the servants of the Company and thereby added to the revenues of 
the Company. A large number of customs houses or Chowkies were 
hampering the growth of trade in the country and consequently he 
abolished them. In future, there were to be only 5 customs houses 
at Calcutta, Hugli, Murshidabad, Patna and Dacca. The uniform 
reduction of 2J per cent in duties of all goods except salt, becelnul ^ 

and tobacco, yvas ordered. The result of all these reforms was that 
trade improved. Warren Hastings boasted that goods passed un- 
molested to the extremities of the province.” 

Judicial Reforms : W'arren Hastings carried out a large 
number of reforms in the judicial sphere. In. 1 772, he provided 
for the collection in each district of a provincia Court of Diwani 
Adalat for all civil cases. Over this court presided the collector. 
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Provision was made for appeni to the Sadar Divsaiu Adalai at Clal- 
cntta which consisted of tlie Governor and at least two members of 
the Council. Provision was also made for criminal courts. In 
the Faujdari Adalat sat the Kadi and Mufti of the DistiU t with two 
Moulvis to expound the law. It was the dut\' of tlie Collector to see 
that in criminal cases evidence was duly submitted and weighed and 
the decision was not only fair and impartial but also given in the open 
court. The Faujdari Adalats w'ere supervised by tlie Sadar .Xi/amai 
Adalat which was presided o%'cr by the Davoga Atlalai appointed b\ 
the Nazim, The Daroga Adalat consisted of the Chief Kadi, 
the Chief Mufti and three Moulvies. The proceedings of the Saciur 
Xizamat Adalat were super\'ised by the Governor and the Coimcil, 

Provision was made for the improvement of procetlure in the 
courts. The courts were not only to keep their records of proceed- 
ings but also send the same to the Sadar DiwanI Adalat. 'I'he head 
farmers of the Parganas were empowered to try cases so that tlie 
Ryots may not have to travel long distances in search t>f justice. 
Provision was made for arbitration by consent. In ease of marriage, 
inheritance, caste and religious usage, the decision w'as to be given 
according to the Koran for the Mohammadans and *Shasiras r<ir the 
Hindus. The decisions of the Mofussil Adalats vs'cre final up it> Rs. 
5,000/-. In other cases, an appeal could be taken. Faujdari Adalau 
were not allowed to pass death sentences. Fines over Rs. 100 - wore 
to be confirmed by the Sadar Adalat. Dacoits were to be executed 
in their own villages and their families were to be made slaves. 
Their villages were to be fined and the police ofTicent who captured 
them, were to be given rewards. Warren Hastings made certain 
changes in 1774. The three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
were divided into six divisions and in each of these divisions a Council 
consisting of 4 or 5 covenanted servanu of the English Company was 
created. Each division consisted of many districts and a Diu'an 
or Amil took the place of the Collector. The latter Council collected 
revenue but also acted as a judge. Provision was also made for 
the Provincial Court of Appeal. 

A further change in the judicial system was made in 1780. 
Provision was made for the cstabibhment of a court of Diwani Adalat 
in every division. Thb court was to be presided ov'er by the Superin- 
tendent of the Diwani Adalat. He was to be an Englbhman and a 
covenanted servant of the Company. The Provincial Courts of 
Appeal were deprived of their judicial powers. Up to Rs. 1,000;- 
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ilu* (kvisions of the C^uri of Diwani Aclalat were to be final and if 
the amount involved \va% more, an appeal could be taken lo the Sadar 
Diwani Aclalai. 

I here was constant conflict between the Supreme Court of 
C^alt uita and the executive and consequently \Varren Hastings appoin- 
ted Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Just ice of the Supreme Court, as the ^ 
Mile jiidt{C of the Sadar Dkvani Adalai. Impey held this office for 
two years wlien he was made to resign on account of criticism at home. 
Howes ei , he was able to introduce a large number of reforms which 
improved the atlministrailcm of justice in the Mofussil. 

Iti 1781, it was provided that Superintendents of Diwani 
Ada I. Us vwiv also lo act as ni agist rates. They were to assist those 
pfrM>ns \vh<» wevv sus(>octe<l to have commuted crimes. After arrest, 
tiu*\ uero lo be sciu to ilie nearest Mofussil I'aujdari Adalai for trial, 

Warren Hasiings creaierl a new department at Calcutta. 

Its head was known as the Remembrancer of Criminal Courts, 

He was to receive all the rc|y>ris and returns from the Mofussil Faujdari 
Adalats. Hk duly was to analyse those reports and prepare extracts 
I Kim tliem. However, that u'ork was not very useful. p 

Warren Hasting’s Oudh policy : ^Varren Hastings contk 
luied the ImfTer stale (xilicy low^ards Oudh. He was determined to 
coiuiiiue grKxl rclaiions wilh the Nawab on account of the danger 
from the Maraiha>. In 1772, he concluded the treaty of Banaras 
by which Kora and Allahabad were sold lo the Natvab of Oudh for 
Rs. jO lacs, irUie \awab paid a sulwidy, the English Ck>mpany was 
to lend him the aid of Briiisli troops whenever required. 

The Rohilla War: The |>eoplc of Rohilkhand W'ere frequendy 
a Hacked by the Maratlias and consequently their ruler entered into 
a ircnly with the Xawab Wazir of Oudh in 1772. It was agreed 
between the parties that if the Marathas invaded Rohilkhand, the 
Nawab Wa/ir was to help the Rohillas and get Rs. 40 lacs as the price 
of iiis help. 'I*he very next year, the Marathas invaded Rohilkhand, 
but rclirod on account of the approach of British and Oudh troops. ^ 
Tlic Xawab Wnrir of Oudh demanded money' and the Rohillas evaded 
it. UUimatcK, the Xawab Wazir of Oudh contracted wilh the English 
Company to bear all the expenses of war and to pay Rs. 40 lacs in addi- 
tion if he were gis'cn military help to conquer Rohilkhand. Warren 
Hastings accepted the proposition. British troops were sent, Rohil- $ 
khand was conquered. Hafiz Rahmai Khan, their leader, was killed. 

About 20,000 Rohillas were turned out from the country. The 
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soldiers of the Nawab committed atrocities on the innocent people of 
Roh ilk hand and the country was annexed to C)i|dh. 

Has tint’s policy towards Roh ilk hand has l>oen severely c<in- 
demned and was one of the points in his impcaclinieju. Lndoiibtedly, 
Warren Hasting was mov*ed by two considerations. !!<• wanted 
more mone)' for the Company and this he could tict from the Nawali 
of Oudh. Rohilkhand occupied a strateftie positj<in and its rncu- 
pation by Oudh would protect Ondh fr<im the attacks of the M.i rat lias. 
If a policy is jud^»ed by its results. Hasting Rohilla policy was nvjia* 
than jnsiified. Roh i I las were not sironi» enoiit^h to protect i hems elves 
from the attacks of the Marat has and it would have been a fully io 
allow them to fall into the hands of the Marathas. That would have 
ser I ot is I y j eopardised t he safely of Benga I i isel f. Ho\>'c vei- . i t i s pr >i m c< I 
out that the Rohillas had done noihinj? against the C4>mpany aiul con. 
sequently there was no moral justification for the Knglish help to Ondh 
merely for the sake of mone>‘. The British arms were pn«fiiuicd Ibr 
hire, Moreover, such an action was against the instrnciious of ilie 
Directors. Such an interference created an unfiir lunate precedent , 
Anybody coukl hire the services of British troops <»ri patmrnt of money. 

Trial of Nand Kumar: Naml Kumar was a highly inlln- 
eniial Brahmin of Bengal. He not only movetl in higher circles but 
also Indulged in higher politics. He had l>ccn found guilty of carry, 
ing on intrigues with those Zamlndars who had revolted against the 
E ngUsh Compa ny . 

When di/Tcrences arose between Warren Hastings ami the 
members of his Coimcil, Nand Kumar tried to lake acl vantage of 
them. ' He accused Warren Hastings of having been bribed to dismi« 
Mobd. Raza Khan and of having sold several public offices. Philip 
Francis read the paper of accasation in the presence of Warrrn 
Hastings, Nand Kumar also required to lie heard in person in support 
of his accusation. Warren Hastings refused to be confronted with 
Nand Kumar at his own Council Board. He refused to allow his 
Councillors to sit in judgement o\*cr him. He dissolved the meeting 
and departed. In his absence, the other mcmlicrs of the Council 
called in Nand Kumar and decided to go on with the charges. 

However, Nand Kumar was suddenly arrested and committed 
to prison on a charge of foi^cr^-. The Council of the Governor- 
General protested and remonstrated, but a jury of the Supreme 
Court found Nand Kumar guilty of forgery and he was sentenced to 
l,bc hanged and was actually hanged. 
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I he leijality of the trial and conviction of Nand Kumar has 
herd ciuoMioncd. Supreme Court has been accused of committing 
‘*a iudi<ial minder." Courts point out that both the trial and 
«on\icti(ui were illegal. There is a controversy whether the 
iaigllsh statute of 1728 relating to forgerv' was applicable to Calcutta 
or not. ^ 

It was also pointed out that there ivas a conspiracy between 
Sir Klijah Impev, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and War* 
ren Hastinc;. The conviction and execution of Nand Kumar were 
ihc onicome of their conspiracy. However, it is pointed out that 
.Nand Kumar was not tried by the Chief Justice alone but by other 
ji(dge> of the Supreme C^>uri as w*ell. He was held guilty not only 
by all the judges of the Supreme Court but also by the members of 
the jury. Howcvci. it cannot l)e denied that the judges of Supreme 
Court examined the defence tv it nesses in such a w'ay that the whole 
of the defence of Nand Kumar collapsed. That was an an unusual 
procedure to adopt. Moreover, the Judges of the Supreme Court 
rejected the application of Nand Kumar for leave to appeal to the 
King*in*Council. .\l though this was a very suitable case for leave ^ 
to appeal, the same ivas refused. All these facts pointed out to the 
malafides of the judges of the Supreme Court. 

According to P.E. Roberts, ‘*It is very doubtful whether the 
Supreme Court had any jurisdiction over the natives and there is 
practically no doubt at all that the English law making forgery a 
capital crime was not operative in India till many years af^er Nand 
KumarN alleged forgery had been committed." 

Case of Chet Singh : Balwant Singh was a vassal of the 
Nawab of Oiidh. He was the first Rajah of Banaras. In 1775, 
Banaras was transferred to the Company by the Nawab of Oudh 
and consequently the English Company became the over-lord of 
Chet Singh. He paid annually rent and his lands to the Company 
and the same could not be enhanced. However, he was bound 
by law', custom and ivritten ^reement to hdp his new masters in 
times of difficulty. In 1778, Warren Hastings asked for a special 
contribution of Rs. 5 lacs from Chet Singh and the latter paid the 
same. Next year, a similar demand was made and was com- 
plied with after liesitalion. In 1780, Chet Singh was asked to give 
two thousand horses. The Rajah pleaded his inability and offered 
to provide one thousand horses. Although Hastings lowered 
his demand, the Rajah did not comply with the same. The Rajah 
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had also not paid his rei-ular tribute. Wanen Hastiu^b was in «rcai 
rinancial difficulty. He imposetl a fmc of Rs. .>0 lacs uu Chet Siiu>(i 
and marched to Bauaras to realise the same. Clici Siiiyh submiiu^l 
to Warren Hastings who got him arrested. However, die Rajah man- 
aged to escape. There was rioting and IdocnKhcd. Situation was 
brought under control with some difficulty. Citimaieh. the Rajah 
was deposed and hi.s nephew was pul in his place. The latter 
was required to pay tribute at double the rate. 

Warren Hasting’s treatment of Chet -Singh has l>ceri set erety 
condemned. It is pointed out that Chet Singh was not bound to 
help the English Company if the latter tras in finaiiriai diliifuliy. 
Moreover, Warren Hastings was too exacting. His .-oiiH.ict was 
unjust, improper and high-handed. It was tyranny pure and simple. 
The very purpose for which Warren Hastings took all the trouhle, 
was defeated because the treasury of Cliet Singlt was !))■ the 

troops and nothing fell into the hands of Warren Hastings. 

Begums of Oudh : The Xawah Wa/ir of Oudli ow ed a lot 
of money to the English Company and he was mu in a position to 
pay. Warren Hastings wanted money very badly. The Na,vab 
Wazir told Warren Hastings that he could pay the money only if he 
was allowed to resume the Jagirs and treasures held by his mollier 
and grand-mother, who were known as the Begums of Ondli. 
Although both the Jagirs and treasures were guaranteed to the 
Begums by the Calcutta Council by the treaty of Chanar of I7UI, 
Hastings allowed the Nawab of Oudh to take pt»scssioii of them. 
The Nawab hesitated to lake action against his own moilier anti graiui- 
motlier but lie was forced to do so by Warren Hastings. The 
result was that British troops were sent to do the job. The palace of 
the Begums was surrounded. The two eunuchs, who acted as ste- 
wards. were tortured in every possible way anti ultimaiclv were 
forced to part with the money. With the money thus secured, the 
Nawab Wazir was able to pay off the debu of the Company. 

Dr. V.A. Smith defended the action of Warren Hastings on 
the ground of expediency. According to him, •■Urgent necessities 
of the time juHified Hastings in cancelling treaty obligation and 
putting a certain amount of pressure on the Begums to make them 
disgorge. He also slated that the treatment meted out lo the 
Begums was mild according to the Indian sundards. Moreover, 
Warren Hastings had no personal knowledge of coercive measures 
adopted by the troops of the Company. However, such a defence 
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1 % insuftkieni to convince any impartial reader. It has been proved 
tliat W'avreti Hastings was the moving spirit throughout the period 
when the tragedy was being enacted. Ai a matter of iact, it was 
\S'ai'rcn Hastings who forced the hands of Xawab VVazir when the 
latter hesitated to take action against his mother and grand*mother. 
Tlie doctrine of urgent necessity cannot be put forward to justify 
all the arts of high-handedness oi^ihe part of the English troops and 
the civil servants. According to Sir .\lfred Lyall, “The em- 
ployment of personal severities under the superintendence of Bri- 
tish officers ill order to extract money from women and eunuchs 
is an ignoble kind of undertaking; to push him (Nawab) and act- 
ively assist in measures of coercion against women and eunuchs was 
concliK'i unworthy and indefensible.*' Moreover, there is nothing 
It) prove that the Begums of Oudh were in league with Chet Singh. 
If Mich was the case, it was the duty of Hastings to put forward 
cvUlcnce in his possession to support this allegation. 

Regulating Act and Council : The Regulating Act was 
passed in 1773 and it provided for the establishment of a Supreme 
C'onrt of Calcutta and Governor Gene rat's Council. This Council 
was to consist of four members and the Governor General was given 
a casting vote only in the case of a tie. Out of the 4 members, 3 of 
them came from England and those were Clavering, Moqsoh and 
Francis. Only Barwell was in India at the time of his appointment. 
From the very beginning, the three members who came from England, 
starteti opposing Warren Hastings. The result was that on many 
occasions W'ai ren Hastings was o\'er-rulcd and he was made to do 
things ^s*hich he did not approve of at all. The majority of his Council 
condemned the Rohilla War, The British Resident at Lucknow 
was called back. Likewise, the Councillors recognised the claims 
of the Begums of Oudh to the Jagirs and the treasure. 
The same Council allowed Nand Kumar to denounce Warren 
Hastings in the Council itself. 

The condition of Warren Hastings was so very difficult in 
his Council that on one occasion he instructed his agent to tender 
his resignation to the Company. However, things became better 
after the lapse of time. In 1776, Monson died a natural death. 
In 1777, Clavering died of dysentery. In 1780, Warren Hastings 
wounded Francis in a duel and the latter left for England. It has 
rightly been said that ‘‘the members of the Council died, sickened 
and Bed away." 
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Warr«n Hastiogs and Supreme The Rci^iilaiing 

Ace had also set up a Supreme Court of Calcuita. I'lifortuiiaicly, 
the powers of the Supreme Court were not dearlv clrfincd and that 
led to a conflict of jiirisdiciion between the Supreme iA' CaU 

cutta and the courts of the C(*mpany. There were iVixiiient tussels 
betw'cen the tsvo authorities. In the ease of Rajah nf C:uNsijura!^ 
the two authorities came into open conflict. In this due, ih<* Snj>- 
reme Court issued a writ of Capitis against the Rajali \oy ]us nn rst. 
The only w'ay the defendant could save himself was bv uumiis oi' 
furnishing security. Instead of doing that, the Rajah concealed 
himself and thereby avoided the service of the writ, and lin* •iame 
was returned without service. Warren Hastings was jnff>rmed ijv the 
Collector that the Rajah was a Zamindar and was conreallng him- 
self to avoid the service of the writ and consequently the revenue of 
the Company was not being collected. Warren Hastings consul, 
ted the .\dvocate-General and directed the Rajah not to apptMr or 
plead before the Supreme Court or in any way submit to its juris, 
diction, A general notification was issued by the (Joveniineni 
that Zamindars were not subject to the jurisdiction of Suprejne Court 
unless they accepted the same by their own consent. 

The Supreme Court took up the challenge and issued another 
writ to sequester the land and property of the Rajah. Sixty rnen» 
headed by a sergeant of the Supreme Court, were sent to exert te 
the writ. The Rajah complained that the persons deputed by the 
Supreme Court entered his house, beat and wounded hh wrvanU, 
broke open and forcibly entered hU Zenana, stripped his place of 
religious worship of its ornaments and prohibited his farmers from 
paying his rents. 

The Governor-General and the Council instructed the Rajah 
not to obey the process of the Supreme Court and ordered the trcxips 
of the Company to intercept the parly of the Sherifl' and retain 
them in custody. As a matter of fact, the troops of the Company 
caught hold of the parly of the Court and brought them to Calcuita. 
The Supreme Court took action against the Advocate-General and 
the officers who had seized the Sheriff's party. The result was that 
the Advocate-General was put into prison. 

Baboo Cossinaut brought an action again-tt tfie Gc.vernor- 
General and the members of the Council individually for trespass. 

To begin with, the Governor-General and the members of his Council 
appeared before the Supreme Court, but later on they retired and 
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to su limit lo any process whicli the Supreme Court might 
isMH*. A priitioti \va^ sr^ru'd l»v lli<* prominent British inhabitants 
oi' bt'iiL;al and >ciu to Biiiish Parliament against the exercise 
t»l ii*. ))(nvci.> l>y the Stiprcmc Cjiui i of Calcutta. The resuit was the 

of the Amending Art of 1781. One of the objects of the new 
Aci was to give rrlief to <eriain ** pemms imprisoned at Calcutta/' 
uncicr tlic juclgvinciii of the Supreme Court and also indemnifying 
the (iovonior-Orncial and Council and all officers who have acted 
under ilirir orders or antlun ity in the undue resistance made to the 
piorc'v'' <jI the .Supreme Court." The Act of 1*781 reduced the powers 
of the .Supreme C^ouri and the conflict l>et\veen the Supreme Court 
and the Courts of the Company was avoided. 

Foreign policy of Warren Hastings : First Maratha 
War 1 778*82 1 : In 1772, Narayan Rao l>ecame the Peshwa after 
the (knuli of Madlui Rao. Howes'er, he was murdered at the in- 
stigation of Raghoba w*ho himself wanted to become the Peshwa. 
Nana Favnavis look up the cause of the posthumous sun of Nar- 
ayan Kao against Raghoba. The latter asked for English help. 

By the treaty of Surat (1775}, Raghoba agreed to give to the Gov- > 
ernment of Bombay Salseite and Bassein as the price of English help, 
'rills was <lonc without the knowledge of the Governor-GeneraJ. 
The English attacked Salseite and defeated the Marathas at Arass. 
Both the Covcrnor>Gcncral and the Calcutta Council disapproved 
of the treaty of Surat. A new treaty was concluded called the treaty 
of Purandar (1776). By this treaty, the English agreed to give up 
the cause of Raghoba on the condition that they were allowed to 
keep Salseite. However, the Directors of the Company approved 
of the Treaty of Surat and war had to be continued. The English 
were defeated and had to conclude the Convention of Wargaon by 
which they promised to surrender Raghoba, restore all acqubitiona 
made by them and give British hostages. W'arren Hastings refused 
to ratify the convention. Goddard marched from Bengal to Surat. 

He captured Ahmcdabad and made an alliance with the Gaekwar ^ 
of Baroda. He was defeated when he advanced towards Poona. 
Major Pop ham captured Gwalior, the capital of Scindia. 
Colonel Gamac was successful in surprising the camp of Sindhia. 

A confederacy was formed against the English in 1779 and it includ- 
ed the Nizam, Haider Alt and the Marathas. However, Warrea 
Hastings was able to bribe the Rajah of Nagpur and make peace • 
with Scindia. 
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Ultimately, the treaty of Salbai t»as sisned in 1782. this 
jcaty. the English had to restore all their con,..cs.s e...cpt SalLn,: 
Raghoba was g,ven a pension. According i„ .Smith, the treaty of 
Salbat was one of the great landmarks in the historv of India 
, Howesxr, Hast.ngs’ Maratha policy has been condemned. I, is 
pomted out that thes got no n.ore than uhai thet h.td altea.Iy 
got by the treaty of Purandar. The loss of nten attd , nonet J. 
superflttous, Fro.n the point of view of the Marathas, the treats of 

.rj ' I' "•« -bout bs- the nets ..nsnevs 

and selfishness of Sendia. If war had been continued, historv might 
have been written otherwise. The peace which was established by 
Warren Hasttngs w.th the .Marathas was a stroke of diplomacy 
which was invaluable to him in hU Souihern wars 

Second Myaore War (1780-84,, Befo.^ disett.ts the 

0766 69?T“ ■ ^‘vsorc VVar 

Enel I ■ Nizam, the Marathas and the 

English formed a strong coalition against Haider Ali. h utw 

^ out of the question for him to rests, all the th^te and consequently 
he was able to dispose of the Marathas and .\izam. Then uith the 
help of the Ntaam, he attacked the English forces, but he was tlefeaied 
in 1767 by Colonel Smith. At this stage, the .\izam left Haider 
Alt and went over to the side of the English. The latter made 
peace with the Nizam and agreed to pay tribute to him for the Nor- 
them Sircars. The English Company also entered into an oflensivc 
and defensive alliance with Haider Ali. 

Haider Ali carried fire and sword throughout the Carnatic and 

reached the neighbourhood of Madras. The Madras Government 
was frightened and consequently entered into a treaty with Haider 
All. It wt« provided that both the parties were to restore the places 
conquered by each. The treaty also provided for reciprocal assis- 
tance m a defensive war. It was in ihU way that the first Mysore 
war ended. ^ 

. As regards the Second Mysore War, iu immediate cause was 
the capture of Mahe and other French settlements in India by the 
English Company. Haider Ali pro.o.ed, but the English Company 
Ignored the same. He thought of having his revenge, and declared 
war against the Government. During the course of the war, Haider 
^1 swept with the broom of desoUUon” the whole of Carnatic. An 
English brigade under Colonel Baillie was surrounded and forced 
to surrender. In 1780. Haider Ali captured Arcoc. Sir Eyre Cooce 
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si 5 ,.ill MKfO'S for the British at Sholiu' 4 ur. The English also captured 
\.-.ipatam arul Trincninali. At this lime, a French fleet under Suf- 
hrin a)>prarocl and recovered Trincomali. Haider Ali reconquered 
Cauld.ilore IVom the English. Unfortunately, he died in 1782 in the 
ini<lst of wav. 

After the death ff Haider Ali, Sultan Tipu carried on the war. 
However, Tipu did not possess the stiilT of which his father was 
made. War dra«srd tin for sometime more and ultimately 
signed llie iioaly of Mangalore in 1784. By this treaty, both the 
panics ameed to a mutual restitution of tomiuests and exchange of 
piisoiU'i'*. 

Estimate of Warren Hastings: It gncJ to the credit of 
Wallen Hastings that from an ordinary writer of the Company, he 
rose to the position of the Governor-General of Bengal. Iiispite of 
the ditrifulties which he had to encounter in the countr>'. he was able 
to atcoinplish a lot. It sht.tdd not be forgotten that whatever he 
ac rnmplishcd in India was done inspiie of the opposition in India 
and the lack of support at home. His colleagues in the Council were • 
idwavs reads’ to outvote him and harrass him in any manner they 
coulti He had to fight mans’ wars and that also at a time when 
ho ssas praclicalls’ gelling no help from the mother country as the 
latter was buss- in a life and death struggle in North America. All 
the European states tried to exploit the situation created by the 
American War of Independence. While the Home.Government lost 
the American colonics, it goes to the credit of Warrert Hastings that 
he vsas able to consolidate the British position in India. 

It is true that he made many mistakes of omission and com- 
mission and for those mistakes he was impeached on hu return to 
England. The trial lasted from 1788 to 1795. Insp.te of the in- 
convenience and expense to which he was subjected by the impeach- 
merit he was ultimately honourably acquitted. 

’According to Lord Macaulay, Warren Hastings “d^lv^ the , 
double Government. He transferred the dirccuonjf aff^rs to th 
English hands. Out of a fruitful anarchy, he educed at least a rude 

was the Quarter in which her interesU had been cbmmitt^ to tne 
care of Hastings. Inspitc of the uttnost exertions of 
and Asiatic enemies, the power of our Company « Ac East grea y 

augmented/’ 
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In his reply to his impeachment, Warren declared 

thus : “The valour of othei-s acquired, I enlarged ami shape* ami 
consistency to the dominion which you held there; I presorved It; 
I sent forth its armies with an effectual but an economic hand, throui^h 
unknown and hostile regions to the support of your po^^e^sions; to 
, the retrieval of one (Bombay) from degradation and dishonour; 
and of the other (Madras) from utter loss and subjection. I main- 
tained the wars- which w'ere of your formation or iliai of oihm, not 
of mine. I wandered over enemies.” 

Warren I^astings w'as the oldest of the able men who gave to 
Great Britain her Indian Empire. He was a versatile genius. He 
had a limitless ^ energy and strong determination. He was the hrst 
foreign ruler whq succeeded in gaining confidence of the princes 
of India. 

According, (o another writer, Hastings applied unreserved the 
energy', bold ne^$, . tenacity and resource which enabled him to 
grapple sycces^f^Uy with hU enemies. He may be described with 
justice as the. Indian Pitt, the Chatham of the East. 

We may . conclude with the following words of RoherU: 

“ Hastings was perhaps the greatest Englishmen who ever ruled. A 
man who yvith some ethical defect possessed in a super -almndant 
meaaure, the mobile and fertile brain, the tireless energy and the 
lofty fortitude ^whj^h distinguishes only the supreme stales man,” 

Pitt*» India Act (1784^ This Act was passed by the Bri- 
tish Parliament ;tn 1784.- It provided for a Board of Control. A 
kind of dual epntrol was established from the home Govemmeai. 
This system coniiyued up to 1858. The Piti*s India Act was changed 
in 178G with a vie;w to give special powers to Lord Cornwallis. 

Sir John Maepheraon (Febnury, 1785— September. 1786 j i 
When Warren .Hastings left India in 1785, Sir John Maepherson, 
the senior mcn)b<?r of the Executive Council of the Govei'nor-(;cn- 
cral, became the Governor- General of Bengal. During the term of 
his office, he carried out many reforms, with a view to effect eco- 
nomics in the expenditure of the Company. At this time, Mahadaji 
Scindia was very strong. He got control over the Moghul Emperor 
and was si*)le to get from him the provinces of Agra and Delhi. 

He demanded Chouth even from the English Company, but the 
same was refused. Maepherson was relieved by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1786. 
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Lord Cornwallis 1736-1793 : Unlike Warren Hastings, 
I.ord Cor nwall is f>clcmt5cd lo a highly respectable family of England. 
Before Ills app<Hnimeni as Oovernor (iencral of Bengal, he had acted 
as ilic C’omman<ln*in*C'hief of iKe British armies in North America 
in iho Americ an War of liule|>enclcncc. ll was he who had surren- 
devc'tl ill Vol k Town and thereby brought to a close ihe war of Am- 
ehcaii Irulc'pinulcnce. He accepted the office of (he Governor* 
(ic'ticral with gieai hesitation. It was for his sake (hat (he Pitt’s 
India Act uas amendetl in 1736 so that he may combine in himself 
die powers of the Governor-General and the Comma nder-in-Chief. 

He* was also given the power to over*rulc the members of his Ex* 
ecniive C^)uiu'il. Thrcnighoiii the period of 7 years when he acted 
as Oovcrn<»r-GencraU he enjoyed the confidence of Ihe Board of 
CJonirol and the Prime Minister of England. No wonder, he was 
able to iuromplish a lot. The work of Cornwallis can be discussed 
inuler t\>o lu'ads: foreign policy and internal reforms. 

Foreign policy: As regards his foreign policy, he was de- 
lei mined «» follcAv a policy of non-in!er\*ention into the affairs of 
die Iricliaji staio as laid down in the Pitt’s India Act. It may be 
pointed ovn that the Pill's India Act contained the following clause: 
“IVhcreas to pncsiie schemes of conquest and extension of dominion 
in India are measures repugnant to the wish, honour and the policy 
of this naiion, the Oovernor-fJencral and his Council were not with* 
out the express authority of the Court of Directors or of the Select 
Commiitc'c, lo declare wars or commence hostilities or enter into 
any treaty for making war, against any of the counlr)' princes or 
slates in India.’' In pursuance of this policy, Cornwallis refused 
to Iielp the son of Shah .Xlam to recover his throne of Delhi. He 
gave a stern warning to Mahadaji Scindia against interfering into 
(he affaii^ of Oiicih. However, he could not avoid a war against 
Sulian Tipii. 

Third Mysore War il790*92)s Lord Cornwallis entered 
into an alliance with the Nizam and the Maraihas with a view to 
fight against Tipu. In 1788, Cornwallis got Guntur from the Nizam 
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and the latter asked for British troops lo recover certain territories 
from Tipu by the treaty of Afangalorc. The Englisfi had recog- 
nised the right of Tipu to those districts now claimed by the Xi/am. 
Inspite of this, Cornwallis agreed to give troops lo the Mzam 
against Tipn. This made Tipu furious- He attacked lVa\'ancorc 
which was in alliance with the English Company and the war began. 

To begin with, the things did not go in favour of the English 
Company inspite of the help from the Marathas and the Xi/am, In 
1790, Cornwallis himself took the command. He captured Ban- 
galore and defeated Tipu but was forced to withdraw on account 
of shortage of supplies. In 1792, Cornwallis captured the hill 
forts of Tipu and advanced upon Seringapaum. The Marathas 
completely destroyed the Mysore territory. Finding his position 
helpless, Tipu sued for peace and the treaty of Scrangapaiam was con- 
cluded in 1792. By this treaty, Sultan Tipu had to give up half 
of his territory. He was to pay a war indemnity of 3^ crores of rupees. 
He was to surrender two of his sons as hosuges. Tlic Englisii, the 
Nizam and the Marathas divided the acquired territory among 
themselves. The English got Malabar, Coorg, Dindigal and Bar- 
amahal. The Marathas got territory on the north-west and the 
Nizam on the north-east of M>’sore. 

Critics point out that Cornwallis could easily depose Sultan 
Tipu and annex the whole of Mysore. Had he done so in J792, 
no necessity for the fourth Mysore War would have arisen in the time 
of Lord Wellesley. However, Cornwallis was wise in not doing so. 
He followed a policy of caution. The Marathas and the Ni/am 
might have betrayed him. Such an act >vould not have been app- 
roved of by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control. War 
with France was imminent and the home authorities were asking 
for peace. Cornwallis was eager to take over the management of 
the whole country of Mysore and so he deliberately stayed his han<ls. 
Moreover, if Cornwallis had taken away the whole of the territories 
of Sultan Tipu. he would have been forced to share the same with 
the Marathas and the Nizam. No wonder. Cornwallis wrote thus : 

We have effectually crippled our enemy without making emr 
friends too formidable.*’ 

Reforms of Cornwallis t Lord Cornwallis carried out 
a Urge number of reforms, Those reUted lo the services of the 
Company, the judicial system and the revenue settlement of Bengal. 

Reform of Pobllc Services s The servants of the English 
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( ;< •n|).ni\ wcic lK)ih inefficient and corrupt. They spent a lot of their 
titiu* tu (ail villi' on private trade. They were corrupt because they 
i low salaries. Cornw*allis was determined to see that the 
S''i\.uns of ilu* Company become honest and upright. He was able 
i • I lull ire the Directors to pay go<*d salaries to the servants of the 
CJ.)in|)an\ , He reduced the number of offices but increased the 
salaries of oiheis. He demanded whole-lime service from the ser- 
vant n r>l the Company. Private trade was completely prohibited. 
C'unwallis refusctl to oblige those Knglishmen who came to India 
with chits from the Directors and the Members of the Board of 
Crmiro). On one ocra.sion, he refused to oblige so great a person 
as l)unda<, Presldcni of Board of C-ontrol. 

XMiile making appointments, he gave the best jobs only to the 
Kuropciins in general and the Englishmen in particular. He was 
coiivinied that the Indians were unworthy of trust and they could not 
be allowed to fill In any but the humblest offices in the Government. 
Tlic exclusion of the Indian.s from all effect ive share of the Government 
of their own country was almost w'ithout a parallel. Cornw'allis treated 
the Indians w'ith si'orn. He sligmatir.cd the whole nation a$ un- 
worthy i>f trust and incapable of honourable conduct. The Com- 
Wallis system was calculated to debase rather than uplift the people 
fallen under the dominion of the Company. Cornwallis would 
have got the same amount of loyally, efficiency and uprightness from 
the Indian officers as he got from the Europeans and Englishmen 
if he had given them the same salaries. 

Judicial Reforma. Cornwallis carried out his judicial re- 
forms in 1787, 1790 and 1793. The reforms made by him in Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa served as a model for Madras and Bombay. 

7'he main object of the reforms of 1887 was economy. The 
number of districts was reduced from 36 to 23 and for each district 
an Englishman who was a covenanted ser\*ani of the English Com- 
pany, was made tfie Collector. The latter tvas not only to collect 
revenue, but vva.s also to act as a magistrate and judge. The Col- 
lector was required to perform the three duties separately in three 
differeni capacities and not to combine them and exercise them 
all at one time. While sitting in the revenue court, he was not to 
exercise the powers of a magistrate and vice-versa. Appeals 
were to be taken to the Board of Rc\'enue at Calcutta from the de- 
cisions of the Maal Adalats. The final appeal in res'cnuc cases was 
to be taken to the Govcmor-Gencral-in-Council. 
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As regards civil eases, an appeal could to taken lo the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat if the amonm involved was more than Rs. 1 ,000’-. 
Ordinarily, the decision of ihe Sadar Diwani Adalat was final. 
How'ever, if the amount involved was more than r).CHX) an appeal 
W'as lo be taken to the King-in-Coun'cil. 

Provision was made for the creation of the olTn e of the Kci<lstrar. 
The collector as a judge of the Mofussil Diwani Adalat was given thr 
power to forward the cases up to Rs. 200- to the Rrgi^^tr.ir. I he 
decisions of the Registrar became valid only when they were count- 
ersigned by the collector as a judge. 

The one great defect of the $>‘stem of 1787 was the concenu'a- 
tion of too many powers in the hands of the Collector. I'hose powers 
were not only uncontrollable but in actual practice iincoiiiroMed. 
The combination of the functions of the collector, magistrate and 
judge in the hands of one person was against the theory of separation 
of powers. The judicial^* could not be independent of the 
executive. 

Cornwallis made certain reforms in the criminal justice of the 
country in 1790. The Sadar .\ixamat .\dalai was shifted ii> C^ilcutU. 
It was provided that that court was to meet at least once si week to 
trsnsact business. It might meet more than once, h was roquii'cd 
lo keep a regular record of the work done by it. It was given the 
authority to recommend cases to Governor-General and Council 
for mercy. The control of the Nawab over the Sadar .\i/.acnai 
Adalat was completely abolished. This work was to be done by the 
Govemor-General and Council with the help of Chief Kadi and 
two Mu flies, 

Ixtn] Cornwallis provided for the establishment of four Courts 
of Circuit. The three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa wenj 
divided into four divisions and for each of those divisions a court of 
Circuit was provided. Each Circuit Court was presidrtl over by 
two covenanted sers'ants of the English company. It was hekl hy ih<? 
chief Kadi and Mn flies who were appointed and removed by the 
Governor-General in Council on the ground of misconduct or in- 
capacity for the perfni^nance of their functions. Each Circuit 
Court was rerjuired lo move in its division for the disposal of ca.s<^. 
The decisions of the Circuit Court were to be executed by tl^c 
magistrates. In the case of punishment of death or pCJpcluaJ 
imprisonment, the decision of the Circuit Court had to be confirmed 
by the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. 
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I lie ( Roller lor of the Dlsirict was made a magistrate. He 
was t’lvon the <liny of apprchenclimj murderers, robbers, thieves, house* 
bre.ik<'is and txluT disturl)ers of peace. If after preliminarv enquiry, 
the (lollfiioc tt)und that there was no prima facie ease against the 
a<'ru<ed, he arqiiiiied him. 3f he found the accused guilty In 'a petty 
case, he convicted him also. But in serious cases, it was his duty 
either to ))ui tlie accused in a Faujdari Jail to stand his trial before 
the Clircuil Court or let him off on bail till the time the Court of 
Oircim met at the DUtnet Headquarters. There were certain cases 
in which the Magistrate was not allowed to let off the prisoners 
on bail, c.j?., nuirtlcr and robl>erv. 

C<irnw*dlls had found that on account of low salaries the judi- 
cial ollaers were lakru from the dregs of the society. They were 
alst' nan pled to accept bribes. Cornwallis provided for liberal sal- 
aricN SI) ifiat men of charaetcr and ability may join the Judicial service. 
He defended the additional expenditure on the ground that it was 
necessary for the administration of justice. 

Other changes were made by Cornwallis in 1793. The Maal 
Aclalais or Revenue CV>urts were al>olished and all revenue cases were 
transferred to the ordinary civil courts known as Diwani Adalats. 
Provision was made for the establishment of a Court of Diwani Ada- 
lai in every district of the three provinces. Every such court was 
to be prcsitled over by a covenanted sers'ant of the company. At 
the time of taking office, the judge vvas required to take a prescribed 
oath. Diwani .\dalats tried l)oth civil and revenue cases, but they 
had nothing to do with criminal cases. Ordinarily, cases were to be 
tried according to Hindu law or Mohammadan Iaw\ However, 
if there was no specific provision on any point, the same was to be 
disposed of according to justice, equity and good conscience. 

A Regulation of the same year made the servants of the Company 
liable before the courts of Justice. It w*as provided that the natives 
of India were to be allowed to bring cases against British subjects 
in the Diwani Adalats if the amount involved was not more than 
Rs. :)0<) •. If it was more than Rs. 500 the suit had to be filed 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

E\'cn those cases in which the Government was a party were 
to be tried l)y the ordinary civil courts. 

Pro\ ision w as masle for four Provincial Courts of Appeal for the 
three Presidencies. Their headquarters were to be at Calcutta, 
Murshidabad, Da*'ca and Patna. Ever>' provincial court of appeal 
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was to be presided over by three covenanted sen aiits of the English 
Company. These courts were given both original and appellate 
jurisdiction. Their decisions were final In cases involving R$. 1,000 
or less. If the amount was more, an appeal could be taken to the 
Sadar Diwani Ada 1 at. 

The Sadar Diwani Adalat was to hear appeals involving more 
than Rs. 1,000. Up to -^5,000 its decisions were final. If iKe 
amount involved was more, ah appeal could be taken to the King- 
in*Council. The Sadar Diwani Adalat was also given the power 
of supervising and controlling the working of the lower courts. 

Provision was made for the appointment of Mutislffs to try 
petty cases involving not more than Rs. 50,-. The number of Mun- 
siffs was to depend upon the volume of work. The proceedings 
of the Munsifls were to be submitted to the Court of Diwani Adalat 
for approval. They did their work honorarily and consequently 
there were complaints of corruption and bribery. 

In 1793, Cornwallis abolished the Court fees which were pre- 
viously paid by the litiganu. His view was that arrears of work 
were due to the dilatoriness and inefficiency of administration of 
justice. The Collector was deprived of his magisterial powers. 
T he result w'as that he was to do only the work of rent collection. 

Cornwallis tried to r^^lale the legal profession. It was pro- 
vided that lawyers in future were to charge only moderate fees pre- 
scribed by Government. If they violated this law, they were liable 
to be disqualified. Formerly, the system of issuing Regulations was 
not systematic and consequently it was difficult to ascertain the exact 
law of the country. It was provided that in future all the regula- 
tions issued in any year were to be primed and put in one volume. 
This facilitated reference. 

Cornwallis deserves high praise for the judicial reforms carried 
out by him. Although he was critictaed for adding to the expenses 
of administration, he defended the reforms on the ground that those 
were absolutely necessary for the efficient administration of justice 
and the peace and prosperity of the country. Hb view was that as 
the English Company was getung a lot ‘of money from the people 
of India in the form of revenue, it was criminal to make economy 
in the administration of justice. Howev er, his system suffered from 
certain shortcomings. He avoided the appointment of Indians to 
jobs of responsibility and position in the judicUl heirarchy. Indians 
were appointed only as MunsiBs. Thb policy continued up to 
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ifu* linu* ol L<«d William Bcriiiiick, when ihc same was reversed. 

Police Reforms: FormerK. i)ie Zamlndars exercised poiicj 
p<>wc*r>. Ii dieir ilni\ H) maliuaiu law atul order and arrest the 
sus()cnod perscjiis. 'I*hey alM» <c)mman(Icd the local police 
Mie reform made by C>)rnwall*s wa*; that they took away the 
poine powers of the /amindars. He also divided the districts into 
small areas and oath ol'sneh areas svas placed tinder a Darogha or 
Supei imeiidriit under ilic superv ision f>f the lepiesrntaiive of the 
Company in iltc disirict. The p*>lico services wcic Europeanised 
with fixed salarie> ami functions. 

Permanent Settlement of Bengal 1795>: Another great 
achievement of Ca>inwallis was the permaneni sciilement of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. When in I7 (k>, the English C-ompany secured 
the Diwani of Bengal. Bihar ami Orissa, it was found iliat the Ryot 
or tlie cullivaioi paid a lixed share of ihc produce of his land either 
In casfi or in kind to the /amindar. I'he latter was merely the col- 
lector ol revenue. However, his olRce gradually had become 
hereditary, Thus, the zamindari which was originally a contract 
agency , became something resembling a landed estate. Zamindar 
received the revenue, paid 0 10 to the \*iceroy and kept MO to him« 
self. He inherited his /amindari, and could sell or give away his 
ollice on obtaining permission and could demand compensation 
il the state deprived him of it. He was rrsponsilde for maintaining 
peace within his jurisdiction. In I7t>j, the work of collection of 
revenue was left In the hands of the natives, but in 1769, British 
supervisors were appointed to control them. Things did not Im- 
prove itisplif of thii cliangc. In 1772, Warren Hastings set up the 
quiru|ueiuual Sciilement but the same was discontinued in 1777 on 
account of the failure of the experiment. The old system of annual 
sciilemcncs was resorted to. In 1784. an Act of Parliament directed 
the Court of Directors to abandon the annual settlements and frame 
permanent rules for the collection of land revenue. 

^Vhcn Lord Ck>rnvvallis came to India, he found ** agriculture 
and trade drcaving, /amindars and Ryots sinking into poverty and 
money-lenders the only floui'ishing class in the community.” The 
Directors of the CJompanv* were also alarmed at the steady deteriora- 
tion of the revenue collection. It was found that annual collections 
left the Zamindars in arrears and did not benefit any class. They 
recommended a moderate permaneni assessment as more beneficial 
both to the Government and the people. TTtey condemned the 
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employmctii of icmp<n'ar%* renters and farmeis who liacl nt) i merest 
cither in tlic state or in the Ryots. I'hey oppressed the latter as 
much as they could. Cktnovallis got these instructions l)ut felt 
that it was not pi>ssible to carry them out. CJertaiu change.^ had 
already been brought about in re\'cnue administration witli tlic 
object of decentralization. The Board of Revenue ctni trolled tlie 
collecton who were incharge of land revenue collection. In 1787 
and 17HB» annual settlements were made by the C'olleciors, In 
1789, a decennial seulement was made. 

It was found that there were two schools of thought with r<*gard 
to the revenue settlement. The school led by James Grant empliasizcd 
the fact that the Zamindars had no permai ent rights, whether as 
proprietors of the soil or as officials who collected and paid the rent. 
The state was not bound by any definite limit in its demands from 
them, The other school of thought was led by Sir John Shore. Its 
view was that the proprietary rights in the land Monged to the 
Zamindars and the state w'as entitled only to a customary rev*enue 
from them. For an accurate settlement, the proportion of rent 
actually paid and the actual collertiots and ) ayments made 
by Zamindars and farmers should l)oth 1 e ascertained. He w«i8 
in favour of a direct settlement w'ith the Zamindars for 10 rears. 
There were other officials who were in favour of a permanent 
settlement with the Zamindars.^ Cornwallis was of ilie opinion 
that a decennial settlement will have all the disadvantages of 
an annual settlement. It would not give the Zamindars sulHcicnl 
inducement to ensure the clearance of the extensive jungles in the 
provinces. Sir John contended that a permanent seiilemeiu would 
result in an unfair distribution of the assessment particularly when 
there was no surve>'. In 1790, the rules for the decennial settlement 
were published and it was stated that at the end of that period, the 
settlement would probably be made permanent. In accordance 
with the orders of the Court of Directors, the seulement of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa was made permanent in March 1793. The 
settlement was made as high as possible. As a mailer of fact, it was 
practically double of what it was in 1765. “ It was possible to raise 

it 'SO high because U was declared to be final and permanent.’* 

It is to be noted that the permanent settlement was not a 
hastily devised measure. It did not emanate solely from Cornwallis. 
Many of the permanent officials recommended such a change. The 
new settlement was based on the inTormation acquired during man)* 
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VO a IS (if cii<|uirv. li had also ihc full support of the home authorities 
as it was sanctioned l>v Pitt, Prime Minister of England, Dtmdas, 
PKNulont of 13(»ard of Oniirol, and the Onirt of Directors. 

Provisions: The permaneiu sciilcment created a limited 
pro|)rieti>ry rl^ht in the land in the Zamindars. .Ml rights of the 
stale in the n.iivirr of N a /.lianas and permission to sell fees were 
given (ip, Maglsteiial |)oweis were taken away from Zamindars. 
riiey NNcrc left with no Txdiee work. As long as they paid a revenue 
to the Govcrnmeni In time, they were left free in their relation with 
ihei I tenants. If ihcy did not pay the land revenue, a part of their 
land was to he tiisposed of lo reco\*cr the land revenues. 

Estimate : HUtorians have passed connicting judgements with 
legard u» the merit', and demerits of the Permanent Settlement. 
.\c cording lo Marshrnan, it was a Ixild, brave and wise measure. 
L’nder ilie genial influence of this territorial charter, which for the 
(irst lime created indefeasible rights and interests in the soil, popu- 
lation has increased, cultivation has been extended and a gradual 
improvement has become visible in the habits and comforts of the 
people. ’’ .\ccording to K.C. Dutt, “ If the prosperity and happiness 
of a naiitin be the eriterion of wisdom and success, Lord Cornwallis’s 
Permanent Settlement of 1793 is the wisest and most successful measure 
which the British nation had ever adopted in India. ” He further 
added iliat the Permanent Settlement was “ the one act of the British 
nation within the century and a half of their rule in India which has 
most cftcctiially safeguarded the economic welfare of the people.” 
On the other hand, Holmes condemned the Permanent Settlement 
in these words : “The Permanent Scltlcment was a sad blunder. 
The interior tenants derived from it no benefit whatever. The 
Zamindars again and again failed to pay their rent charges, and 
their estates were sold for the benefit of the Government.” Inspite of 
these Judgements, it is desirable to discuss the merits and demerits 
of the settlement separately. 

Merits: (1) The slate was assured of a certain amount of 
land-revenue from the people. It was not to depend upon the 
results of annual bidding. If a Zamindar did not pay the land 
revenue, the same could be realised by selling a portion of the land. 

(2) The landlords knew that they had to pay a specific amount 
of money as land revenue to the Government. If they put more 
labour and capital in the land and got more profit out of it, they 
stood to gain because Government share was not to increase pro- 
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portionaidy. It was absolutely fixed >vhclher the lai id lords cultivated 
their lands more or less. At the lime of the scitlemeni, maiiv parts 
of the land were covered w'iih jungles and the same 'verc cleared 
after the selllcment. 

(3) Cornwallis thought that the Permaiiciii Si iilemout of 
Bengal would play the same part in creating a l<»yal class which the 
establishment of the Bank of England had pla)*i'(l in the case of 
William and Mary. The Zamindars who >veve macle the owju't's <>i’ 
land could be counted upon to defend the rule of the English 
Company against their rivals and opponents. It was found that 
these very' zamindars were loyal to the British Oovernment during the 
days of the Mutiny. No wonder, Setion Carr observes that the 
political benefits of the settlement balanced its economic defects. 

(4) The Permanent Settlement gave popularity and stability 
to the British Government and thus helped to make the province 
the healthiest and most flourishing in India. 

(5) The Permanent Settlement set free the ablest serwints of 
the Company for judicial work. Formerly, they liad to \vasic a lot 
of their time every year in offering the colle<*ii<m of revenue m the 
.highest bidder and realising the same amount. 

(6) The Permanent Settlement avoided the evils of periodical 
settlements which, inspiie of long intervals, produced eronotnic 
dislocation, evasion, concealment of worth and the deliberate throwing 
of land out of cultivation. 

(7) It is true chat the Government could not increase the laud 
revenue in the future but it gained in an indirect manner. As the 
people became richer, the Government got money by taxing them in 
other ways. 

(8) A permanent land ux is inexpensive, uniform and certain. 
It has all the advantages mentioned by Adam Smith in his Canons 
of Taxation. 

Demerits: (1) The immediate effect of the Permanent 
Settlement on the Zamindars was disastrous. Many of them could 
not realise the land revenue from their tenants and consequently 
could not pay the money to the Government in lime. The result 
was that their lands were sold. 

(2) Contrary to the expectations, the landlords did not take 
much interest in the development of their lands. They became 
merely absentee landlords living in Calcutta or at the district towns 
on the income derived from the tenants. It has rightly been pointed 
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niii that aUht)u^li Cx>r])\vu]]i« intended to create a class ot. English 
lnn(i]'M(|' ill Bi'ii<;al, what lie aciiiallv created was a class of Irish 
landiouK. 

^ riio Permanent Sculcmeni ignored the rights of the tenants. 
*/ ji<'\ were left absolutely at the mercy of the landlords who could 
oust them at any lime. Phe landlord could charge any amount of 
money rrt>m the tenants lie pleased. It is true that Cornwallis had 
laid down that ihe /amiudar should keep a register of his tenants 
and grant them Paiialis or leases, specifying the rents they were to pay, 
ynd that in case of any infringement of these rules, the Ryot to 
seek a lometly in an anion against him in the Civil court,” but 
unforiumitcly the registers were not kept and the Paiiahs were rarely 
given. 'Pile rermxlv of the civil court was a very expensive one and 
the poor lerianis felt that they cotild not take advantage of it. This 
Slate of a Hairs continued illl the Government came to the rescue 
of the tenants and safeguarded their iniercsu by passing tenancy 
legislation. 

(4» The Government lost for ever a share of the unearned 
increment. The dehcii ss*as estimated at 4} crores. 

(5) Bengal did not possess cadastral records till 1693 and. 
consequently there was expensive litigation between the tenants and 
the landlords. 

Setton Carr sums up his criticism thus : ” The Permanent 
Settlement somewhat secured the interests of the Zamindars, post* 
poned those of the tenants and permanently sacrificed those of the 
state.” According to P.E. Roberts, ” Had the Permanent Settlement 
been postponed for another 10 or 20 years, the capacities of the 
land svould have been better ascertained. Many mistakes and 
anomalies svould have lieen avoided, and the reforms brought about 
by Cornwallis himself in the civil service would have trained up 
a class of officials far more competent to deal with so vast a 
subject.” 

Cornwallis completed work of Hastings: Dr. Aspinall 
rightly remarks that it is no disparagement of Cornwallis* work to 
point out that he completed what Hastings had begun. In 1772, 
Warren Hastings had abolished the double Government of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa which was set up in 1765 by Lord Clive. The 
judicial and police reforms of Cornwallis completed that constitutional 
change. 

Warren Hastings had come to the conclusion that the servants 
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of the Company were not likely to become honest in their w<uk 
unless their salaries were increased and their private trade na. 
prohibited. In 1774, he had prohibited the members of the .Supreme 
Council from engaging in trade and • had increased their re- 
muneration by means of a commission. In 1781. he introtlueed 
fixed salaries for the members of tlie Committee of Revenue anti .i 
commission of one percent of net revenue. Cornwallis was able to 
take the reform a step further. He extended the impioved scales of 
pay and allowances to all the senior sers-ants. However, he was not 
in a position to extend the prohibition of trade to all ollicials, 

Warren Hastings had realised the danger of emrusilng pnuer 
into the hands of the Indian officials who were as a rule corrupt. He 
had made the Collector the Superintendent of the District Criminal 
Court. To substitute English for Indian judges was merely the next 
step. The appointment by Warren Hastings of Indian magistrates 
charged with the supervision of the MoAissil police and with the 
duty of arresting and committing for trial, did not prove a succcnv 
Consequently, these offices w'erc abolished by \Varrcn H.uiing>. 
While doing so, he gave the magisterial powers to the judges of ilic 
civil courts. 

The separation of revenue administration from civil jurisclicliori 
which was accomplished by Cornwallis, was foreseen by WajiTu 
Hastings who began the change in 1780. The Judges whom lie 
appointed in cha^ of new civil courts were not at all connected 
with revenue work. The bifurcation of functions was only partial 
because the collectors were still authorised to decide cases relating to 
revenue and consequently the jurisdiction of the civil judge and the 
collector was continually clashing. It is probable that if Warren 
Hastings had stayed longer in India, he would have remedied liic 
situation in the same way as Cornwallis did in 1793. 

In the matter of substituting English criminal law for 
Mohammadan law, Cornwallis w'cnt only a little further than 
Warren Hastings. The latter was of opinion that until the 
constitution of Bengal “shall have attained the same ptrfcclion" 
as tho English, “ no conclusion can be drawn from the English that 
can be properly applied to the manners and state of this country.” 
The only legislative change made by Warren Hastings was to give 
very severe punishments to dacoils and their families. In inuny 
cases, the Supreme Council intervened to alter the unsuitable punish- 
ments prescribed by Mohammadan law. Undoubtedly, Cornwallis 
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toMiv of ilic legislative power than Warren Hastings did. 
Hut ovi'ii he ^^a$ cauiious in making changes in the Xlohammadan 
trliijiual taw. Although he had very strong views regarding the 
of the criminal law of Great Britain, he did not radically 
t (he Mohammaclan criminal law. Generally, Cornwallis carried 
on the work which Hastings had started. He met with much less 
interference. critici>m an<l obsirnciion than his predecessor did. 

I'he Code r)r Civil Pn)cedure of Cornwallis was based on the 
earlier Codes wlneli Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey had 
compiled and for which Sir James Stephen had a word of praise. 

It is (or these reasons that it has been stated that ** if the 
founclatiiin of the civil administration had been laid by Warren 
Hastings, the stnuTure was raised by Lord Cornwallis.** 

Sir John Shore 1793«1798 : It is true that Lord Cornwallis 
was o))posetl to the app<Mntment of a civil servant of the English 
Company as the Governor-General of Bengal, but w'hcn in 1793 
Cornw'allis left India he was .succeeded by Sir John Shore who 
was a senior member of the Supreme C>ouneil and was also intimately 
connected with him in connection with the land reform. During 
the term of his office. Sir John Shore followed the policy of neutrality 
as laid down in the Pitt's India Act. This policy was carried to such 
an exti eme that it lowered the prestige of the English Company in 
India. According to Sir John Malcolm, It was proved from the 
evcins of iliis administration that no ground of political advantage 
could be abandoned without being instantly occupied by an enemy ; 
and that to resign inlliience, was not merely to resign power, but to 
allow that power to pass into hands hostile to the British Government.** 
The most important event of Sir John Shore’s lime was the attack of 
the Marathas on the Xizam and the defeat of Nizam in the battle of 
Kharda in March 1795. The Nizam begged for British help but 
tile same ivas refused by Sir John Shore on the ground that such 
help was likely to entangle the English Company into the internal 
affairs of the Indian Stales. Such a treatment made the Nizam 
bitter and he had to submit to humiliating terms of the Marathas. 
How'cver, the Nizam w*as able to recover his position on account of 
dissensions among the Marathas and on the whole the Nizam did not 
lose much. Anyho\v, the Nizam was not in a mood to forget and 
forgive the British betrayal of his cause. 

Sir John Shore interfered in the affairs of Oudh. The Nawab 
died in 1797 and was succeeded by a son of worthless character. To 
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begin with, Sir John sanctioned the succession. However, when he 
came to know that the son was the offspring of a menial servant, lie 
reversed his decision, and set up a brother of the late Xawab on the 
throne. He also entered into a treaty with the new Xawab. B\- the 
new treaty, the English Company was made responsible for tiie 
defence ofOudh. The .Xawab was to pay an annual siilKidy of 76 lac.s 
of rupees. He also gave up the Fort of Allahabad to the English 
Company. He bound himself to hold no communication with any 
foreign state. This treaty was probably due to the fear of the attack 
of Zaman Shah of Kabul who was in the Punjab at that time. 

In 1795, there occurred a dangerous mutiny of the European 
officers of Bengal who threatened to seiae the administration. Tlic 
situation was so serious that Sir John Shore was forced to make many 
concessions to the rebels. On account of his failure to deal with the 
situation, Sir John Shore was called back in 1798 and was succeeded 
by Lord Wellwky. 


LORD WELLESLEY (179S-1805) 


Lord Wellesley was appointed the Governor-General of Bengal 
at the age of 37. Ho was one of the greatest of the British rulers of 
India. The only persons who can stand comparison to him are Lord 
CHive, Warren Hastings and Dalhousic. In the matter of actual 
achirvcnietn, he heat all of them. 

ConditioD of India in 179B: When Lord Wellesley came to 
ItKlia (hiveinor-Gcneral, ihc condition of India was very critical, 
'('hr Ni/atn was angry becatise the English Company had not helped 
him when he was attacked by ihc Marathas in the lime of Sir John 
Shore. He was organizing a body of regular troops under a French 
ofBcer named Raymond. He was not in a mood t^ come to terms 
with the English Company. The Marathas were also feeling a 
sense of importance on account of their victor)' over (he Nizam. 
'I’hey had liuge resources and were controlling practically the whole 
of Central India. Scindhia had a powerful army which was trained 
and commanded by a Frenchman called Perron. Undoubtedly, the 
key positions occupied by (he French officers in the Indian states 
were a source of real danger to the Engibh Company. Sultan Tipu 
had not forgotten the humiliation to which he was subjected by Lord 
Corn\vallis >s'hen he was forced to give up half of his territory, pay a 
huge war indemnity and also surrender his two sons as hostages. He 
was the deadly enemy of the English Company and openly so. He 
was carrying on negotiations with the French Governor of Mauritius 
and Reunion. He had employed French officers to drill his soldiers 
and train them. There was the danger of the invasion of Napoleon. 
He was already on his way to the East. 

Thus, the political situation in the country was not an easy one. 
The English Company had not much of resources and it was lefi to 
the intelligence, bravery and resourcefulness of Lord Wellesley to 
tackle the situation in a masterly manner. Within the next 7 years, 
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Lord Wellesley was able to defeat and humble the enemies of the 
English Company. Many of them submitted without strikii^ a 
blow. However, before he could finish his work, he was forced to 
resign in 1805. 
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The one thing to be noted with regard to Loril \N*cIleslc\ Is 
that when he came to India, he felt (hat the policy of non-intervention 
was not at all practicable. That was due to the political condition 
in the country. On account of the absence of a paramount power, 
each state could do whaicv'cr it pleased. There was no guarantee 
of peace. There was no supreme power to which an aggrieved stale 
could appeal for help. Under the circumstances, Lord Wellesley 
came to the conclusion that either the English Company mnu become 
the Supreme power in the country or quit (he country, There was 
absolutely no half-way. It w*as tvith (his conviction in mind that 
Lord Wellesley started his w^ork. 

Subsidiary system : One of the great master-strokes r>f 
Lord Wellesley was the application of the system of subsidiary alliances 
to a large number of Indian States. It was in this way that he was 
able to add to the resources of the English Company, oust the foreigners 
from the Indian States and make the English Company the arbiter 
in the alTairs of the Indian .Slates. However, it is wrong to say (hat 
Lord Wellesley was the author of the system of subsidiary alliances. 

According to Sir Alfred Lyall, there were four stages in ihc 
evolution of the subsidiary system. To begin with, the English 
Company contented itself with lending a military contingent to Kelp 
some Indian princes. This was done by Warren Hastings when he 
lent British troops to the Nawab of Oiidh to Aght against the 
Rohillas. The second stage came when the English Company tix)k 
the 6eld on its own account. It was usually assisted by the army 
of some Indian prince who was not strong enough to do the jol) 
single-handed. In the third stage, the English Company asked (he 
ruler of the State to give them money so that troops may be maintained 
for the defence of the state. Such a treaty was made by Sir J<ifin 
Shore with the Nawab of Oudh in 1797. The Nawab promised to 
pay a sum of Rs. 76 lacs a year. A similar treaty was made with the 
Nizam by Lord Wellesley. 

The English Company was not satisfied with the subsidies 
paid by the Indian rulers. In many cases, they were (oo irregular 
to be depended upon. The result was that the English Company 
thought of another form of subsidiary s^'stem under which the Indian 
state was made to give up a pan of its territory so that out of its 
revenues the troops may be maintained. 

It is rightly pointed out that the English w'cre not tlte originators 
of the system of subsidiary alliances. According to Ratiadc, “ (he 
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idc'd mf subsidiary system) was in faci a mere reproduction on a more 
oryani ‘>cd scale of the plan followed by the Maratha leader a 100 
\eais in advance when ihev secured the grant of Chauth and Sardesh- 
xm:khi from the Imperial authority at Delhi.** Some writers give 
cr.^lit lo the French. It is pointed out that it b men like Dupleix 
who started the system of giving help to the Indian rulers for money 
or other reward. However, it cannot be denied that it was Lord 
Wellesley who perfected the system of subsidiary alliances. 

Under the subsidiary system, the ruler who entered into a 
subsidiary alliance, was to give money or some territory to the 
English Company for tite maintenance of a contingent force. He 
was also to agree to deal w ith foreign states only through the English 
Company. He was to have no direct correspondence or relations with 
them. If the ruler had any dispute with any other state, he was 
to make the English Company his arbitrator. He was to turn out 
from his stale all non* English Europeans whether they were employed 
in the army or civil administration. The English Company was to 
undertake to defend that stale from external attack or internal 
trouble. It is clear that the su1>sidiary state surrenderd its political 
independence in return for British protection. 

Merits of the system: It cannot be denied that the 

subsidiary system added to the resources of the English Company 
and it was partly with the help of these resources that the English 
Crmipany was able to establish itself as the paramount power in (he 
country. The Indian States entering into subsidiar>' alliances gave 
money or territories out of whose revenues troops could be maintained 
by tlie English Company. These troops were alwa>*8 at the beck 
and call of the English Company. The result was that although 
ouiwardly the troops were maintained with the money of the Indian 
States for their defence, actually they added to the resources of the 
Engl bit Company. It is welUknown that the Nizam entered into a 
subsidiaxy alliance with the English in the time of Wellesley. With 
the m<iney got from him, an army was maintained and put under the 
charge of Sir Arthur Welleslc)*. That army uas used in various 
campaigns in which Lord Wellesley was engaged. 

(2) The s)'$(em of subsidiary alliances enabled the English 
Company to ihroNv forward their military frontier in advance of 
their political frontier. Although the EnglUh Company was not 
burdened with the responsibility of the adminbiration of the states 
joining the subsidiary 5>*stera, its influence was enhanced. * 
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(3) The evils of war were kept at a distance from ilu* tei ritoi ics 
of the English Company. The (erriiories under the Eni;]i%li 
Company did not snlTer because the battles were fought in most ou'»es 
in the territories of the states joining the suhsidiaiy alliance. 

(4) The system of sul>sidiary alliances did not aronve the 
jealousy of other European nations. The reau>n was that outwardly 
the independence of the states was maintained. 

(5) The English Company was able to exclude the inline nee of 
the French from the Indian States. Whenes'er a slate enieml into 
a subsidiary alliance, the ruler had to drive out all Eur<ipeans who 
were not Englishmen. 

Demerits of the system: (I) The one great demerit of the 
system was that the amount of money demanded from the rulers of 
the Indian states was out of all proportion to their resources, The 
result was that the rulers of the states paid the money to the Company 
even at the expense of the welfare of their people. All kinds of methods 
were adopted to collect the money so that the English (k>mpany may 
not have an excuse to demand territory Horn that state. Hc>sN<*\'er, 
in certain cases even when the subsidy was paid regularly, the 
English Company forced the ruler to hand over certain 
territory for the maintenance of the army. This was done by 
Wellesley when he forced the \awab of Oudh to give (mrakhpur, 
Rohilkhand and the Doab for the maintenance of iroo|>s by the 
Company. 

(2) The subsidiary system resulted in the internal decay of the 
protected states^ It destroyed the iniiiativ'e of the ruling prince^. 
It made them dependent on the English Company. The result was 
that the Indian princes led lives of vice and corruption on accotuu of 
the assurance that the English Company was always there to help 
them in times of trouble. The people of the states were deprived 
of the natural remedy of revolution. They had no chance of suc<'ebs 
even if they dared to revolt against their corrupt ruler. 

(3) The Court of Directors did not improve of tlic subsidiary 
system because it created jealousy among the Indian States against 
the English Company. Moreover, the Directors vs'crc also opptised 
to the policy of annexing territories. 

On the whole, the system of subsidiary alliances helped thr 
English Company to tide over their difficulties and cmeigc as a great 
power in the country. 

Fourtlft Mysore War (1799;j It has already been pointed 
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•u( I ha I ^iiliaii ri|nj had i>oi for^oucn the humiliating treatment 
v^iikh li.i.i mcte<l mit lo him by Cornwallis. He was determined 
-i" He ^‘ni bi^ emissaries to Kabul, Constantihoplc, 

,N* • « raid Mauritius. 'Hie Sultan planted the tree of liberty at 
iiv ipaiam. He was elected a Member of the Jacobin Club 
• I 1 ranee. He irie<l tci conespond with Napoleon who was in 
I u^pl at iliat lime. French generals were drilling his forces, The 
>luiation was serious and Lord Wellesley at once made up his mind 
to deal with it with a firm hand. 

Befure taking action against Tipu, Wellesley tried to win over 
tlu* Xi/am and the Maiathas and succeeded so far as the Nizam 
wa^ loiiccnied. The Nl/am entered into a subsidiary alliance with 
I lie l.iiglisfj an party in .September 1798. He agreed to make a 
pa\ meiu lor the maintenance of the cortiingent force. He agreed to 
luiii nut the cdliceis of other European nations. The French army 
•*l the Nizam was disbanded. 

Having got the support of the Nizam on his side, Lord 
^Vellcs^ey demanded absolute submission from Sultan Tipu. As the 
latter did not carryout the command, war was declared. The main 
army was under General Harris and he proceeded towards 
Mysore. Arthur Wellesley, the younger brother of the Governor- 
General who later came to be known as the Duke of Wellington, was 
incharge of the Nizam’s contingent. A force from Bombay abo 
marched towards Nfysore. The armies carried everything before 
(hem and reached Seringapaiam. Sultan Tipu refused to accept 
the humiliating terms offered to him and died fighting in the ramparts 
of Seringapaiam. This w'as in May 1799. After the victory, 
Wellesley annexed large and important territories which included 
Kanara, Coimbatore and Seringapaiam. Mysore was surrounded 
on all sides by British territor)*. The Nizam was given some territory 
as a reward for the help given by him. Certain territories were 
offered to the Marathas also on certain conditions, but they refused 
to accept them. A child of the Hindu family who had been turned 
out by Haider .Mi was placed once again on the throne of Mysore. 

Character of Tipu: It is wrong to say that Sultan Tipu was 
a savage, barbarous and cruel fanatic. He was an industrious ruler 
who himself attended to ever)- branch of administration. He was not 
cruel by nature. He was cruel only towards his enemies and he hated 
the English from the \'ery core of his heart. He could never reconcile 
himself to cooperate with the English Compan)'. He fought against 
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the British tooth and nail and dl#d fighting, Init could not think of 
coming to a compromUe with them. He was inclined toward<; the 
French and his preference for them continued all his life. 

The English also hated him and dreaded him. .According to 
Kirpatrick, Sultan Tipu was the cruel and relentless enemy,, 
the oppressive and unjust ruler and what not.’' According to Wilks, 
“ Haider was seldom wrong and Tipu seldom right. Unlimited 
persecution united in detestation of his rule e\'cry Hindu in his 
Dominion. He was barbarous where severity was vice and indulgent 
where it w'as virtue. If he had qualities fitted for Empire, they were 
strangely equivocal.” There is a Mysore proverb that Haider 
\vas born to create an Empire, Tipu to lose one.” 

However, there are other writers who have paid tributes to the 
intelligence and other qualities of head and heart of Sultan Tipu. 
According to Mill, ” As a domestic ruler, he sustains an advantageous 
comparison with the greatest princes of the East.” According to 
Moore, ” When a person travelling through a strange country finds 
it well-cultivated, populous with industrious inhal>itants, cities ncw'ly 
founded, commerce extending, towns increasing, and everything 
flourishing so as to indicate happiness, he will naturally conclude It to 
be under a form of Government congenial to the minds of the people. 
This is a picture of Tipu’s country', and this is our conclusion respecting 
its Government.” Major Dirom remarked thus : ‘‘His country was 
found everywhere full of inhabitants, and apparently cultivated to the 
utmost extent to which the soil was capable ; while the discipline and 
fidelity of his troops in the field, until their last overthrow, were 
testimonies equally strange of the excellent regulations which existed 
in his army. HU Government, though strict and arbitrary, was 
despotism of a politic and able sovereign.” 

There is not much to condemn the character of Sultan Tipu. 
His misfortune was that he was pitted against the British Government 
which had endless resources. He could not find anybody to help 
him in his hour of difficulty. While the English were able to win 
over the Marathas and the Nizam on the occasion of the third 
Mysore War and the Nizam in the fourth Mysore War. Tipu had 
to fight alone. The French on whom he depended, failed him 
completely. 

Taajore, Surat and Carnatic : Lord Wellesley had to deal 
with Tanjore, Surat and Carnatic. In October 1799, Wcilcsle)* 
entered into a subsidiary treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore. The 
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Uaj.ili pr.uiicnll) "ave up the administration into the hands of the 
Ejn-lixli Cotnpaiiy in lieu of the payment of £40,000 a year. In the 
< .iM ' Sin.M. Welie.vlev abitlished the double Government, granted a 
pc . .<*n lu ihe Nawaband 1 (m»Ic over the supreme control of the country 
I < hi,> own hands. re£»ai (ls Ctarnatic, its Government was rotten 
and scaiidalotis. It was allfi»ed that ihe Nawab of Carnatic and 
lii< son Iiad entered Into tni respondence with Sultan Tipu, Although 
the evidence uas not conclusive. Wellesley took over the civil and 
military goveiumeni of Carnatic in July 1801 when the Nawab died, 
rhe Nawab was allowed to retain his title and he was to be paid 
20 per cent of the revenues of his State. 

Oudh : Wellesley’s treatment of Oudh was altogether high- 
haiuiril. riio Nawab of Ondh was asked to disband a part of his 
aunv an<l receive a bigger sulmdiary force. The Nawab resisted and 
even exprevsod his willingness toaMicaic. When Wellesley showed his 
readiness to accept the o/Ter of aixlieation, the Naw'ab withdrew the 
ofl'er. He declared that he w*as prepared to alxlicate provided his 
son was allowed to succeed him. The indignation of Wellesley 
knew no bounds and he was disgusted with the duplicity and 
insincerity of the Nawab. Wellesley prepared a new' draft treaty 
by which the si?^e of the contingent force was to be increased and the 
sulwidy was inci*cased to 1} million sterling. Wellesley did not care 
at all for the protests of the Nawab. The result was that the Nawab 
gave way. 

However, inspite of this, Wellesley made new demands on the 
Nawab. Although the Naw'ab had paid his subsidies regularly, 
Wellesley demanded and got the surrender of Rohilkhand and the 
Southern districts between the Ganges and the Jumna. All this 
amouiued to about one half of his dominions. Naturally, the Nawab 
resented. Sir Alfred Lyall sav*s that Wellesley “ subordinated the 
feelings and interests of his ally to paramount considerations of British 
poli(\ in a manner that showed very little patience, forbearance 
or generosity. The only justification for such a policy w'as expediency.** 

Steps against the French danger: ^Vellesiey also took 
certain steps to meet the French menace. He was in favour of an 
cx]>cdition against Mauritius but the English Admiral refused to 
cooperate and the scheme had to be given up. He ur^ed upon the 
Minislry at home to capture Cevlon and Batavia from the Dutch, 
but failed to secure the assent of the Ministers. He sent Indian 
troops to Egypt to cooperate in the expulsion of the French from that 
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country. Wellesley also sent John Nfalcolm to Persia to counteract 
the French and Russian advance in that direction, 
s/ Second Maratha War (1802.4)! The Maiatha slate was 
not a unified state. It was merely a confederacy. The Peshwa 
was weak and was not in a position to control and direct the other 
Maratha chiefs. The important Maratha chiefs were Scindhia, 
Holkar, Gaikwad and Bhonsla. The Marathas were not very strong 
on account of the mutual jealousies of the Maratha chiefs. 

In March 1800, Nana Parnavis died at P<Kma and with 
him departed ‘‘ all the wisdom and moderation of the Maratha 
Government.” Both Scindhia and Holkar tried to estahlUli 

their control over the Peshwa and started figluiug with each other, 
The Peshwa submitted to the control of Scindhia but Holkar would 
not tolerate this. He attacked and defeated Scindhia and tried to 
establish his control over the Peshwa. This was too much for the 
Peshwa who ran away to Bassein to secure help from the English 
Company. It was in these circumstances that the Tiraiy of Basiiein 
was signed on 31st December, 1802. The Peshwa entered into a 
suljsicliary alliance with the English Company. British troops were 
to be permanently established at Poona. The English Company was 
to control the foreign relations of the Peshwa. The Peshwa agreed to 
give some territory for the maintenance of the contingent force. 
As soon as the treaty was signed, the British took the Peshwu to 
Poona and put him on his throne in May 1803. Holkar retired. 

A lot of importance has attached to the treaty of Bassein. It 
has been regarded as one of the important landmarks of British 
Dominion in India. The English Company was able to bring the 
head of the Marathas under its control. It must have been under- 
stood that such a slate of affairs will not be acceptable to the oilier 
Maratha chiefs. Those who entered into the tieaty must have 
known that war was inevitable. According to Arthur \\>llr 5 lcy, 
the treaty ofBassein was made ” with a cipher.” 

The expected happened. The Maratha chiefs gave expression 
to their feelings of resentment and anger. .Scindhia and Blionsla at 
once combined. Gackwar and Holkar simxl apart. Scindhia and 
Bhonsla attacked but they met with stiff resisiaiirc at iJic hands of 
the British troops. The important battles were fougltt at .\ssayc, 
Aragaon and Laswari. The power of both Scindhia and Bhonda was 
smashed and they both entered into separate treaties. 

The treaty of Dcogaon was made with the Rajah of Bcrar and 
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tliai Sui ji Aijans’aon made vvijh Scindhia. By the treaty of 
D(Hr>.'i>>u, save CUiuavk ihe English and accepted a 

suU idiao alliance. Bv ihe treaty .if Sniji Arjangaon, Scindia 
ac ^ ^ jiuxl a subsidiary alliame and Mirrendcrcd Broach, Ahmednagar 
• id klu* iciiiioiv hciuecri the Oancacs aiul the Jamuna including 
.Vi'ra and Delhi. * 

War with Holkar 2 Holkar had his differences with Scindhia 
and conscC|U€nily did not join hands with him when the latter was 
fightins asainsi the British. Bui when Scindhia and Bhonsla were 
defeated. Molkar made np his mind to continue the fight. He 
aiiackecl ihe lerriiories of the Rajputs and demanded Chauth from 
the huyll^ii Company. As was 10 l>e expected, Wellesley rejected 
Uionc* ilcinancK and war was declared. Holkar forced Colonel 
McmvMt lo ret real and indicted upon him a crushing defeat in 
Rajpmaim. I he Rajah of Bharaipur defied Briiish authority. He 
also joined Holkar in an attack on Delhi, but their attempt failed. 
Later on, Holkar himself was defeated. The efforts of Lake to 
conquer Bharatpur failed and he suffered heavy losses. Lake 
made peace with the Rajah of Bharatpur. When such was the condi- • 
tion, Lord Wellesley was called back by the Home Government which 
was tired of tlie aggressi\c and expensive wars of Lord Wellesley. 

Estimate of Wellesley : Lord Wellesley w*as one of the 
greatest of die Governors -General of the English Company. He 
has rightly been called a great pro*consul. One cannot help recalling 
to one’s mind the great work done by him. In 1798, the position of 
the English Company was precarious. By 1805, Wellesley had 
foiietl all the designs of the French, defeated and killed Tipu and 
humbled the Marathas. Had he been given a little more time, he 
would haNe completely crushed the resistance of Holkar. 

Dr. V.A, Smith gives his estimate of Wellesley in these words : 
‘'The Marquess of Wellesley* is undoubtedly entitled to a place in the 
iVont rank of the Governors-General by the side of Warren Hastings, 
Marquess of Hastings and Lord Dalhousie. Some authors would 
award liim the first place, but in my judgement that honour belongs 
to \\ arren Hastings. Lord Wcllesle\*, like Lords Lyiton and Dufferin 
in later limes, looked upon the affairs of India as seen by a British 
nobleman and politician from a Foreign Office point of view. He 
was a statesman rather than an administrator, concerned chiefly 
with matters of high policy and little inclined to examine closely the 
details of departmental administration. His policy was directed to two 
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main objects. The first was the elevation of the British Govern mem 
to the position of paramount power in India ; or to use his stately 
words, ‘ to establishing a comprehensive system of alliance and 
political relation over every' region of Hindustan and the Deccaiv' 
The second object was the full utilisation of Indian strenyih so that it 
might play a proper part in resistance to the menace of Napoleon^ 
world- wide ambition, which avowedly aimed at the overthrow of 
British power in the whole of India.’* 

Lord Gornwallia ^1805j t Lord Cornwallis wa^ seiu to 
India for the second lime with the object of undoing the mischief 
which Lord \Velleslcy w'as considered to have done, He came to India 
with the detennination to revert to the policy of non-intervention, 
He tried to end the hostilities with Holkar and pacify Scindhia. He 
decided to restore Gwalior and Gohud to Scindhia. He also decided 
to give up all territory west of the Jamima and withdraw the protect 
tion of the English Compant' from the Rajput states. Howes ct, 
Cornwallis could not carry out his policy as he dictl in October 
1805. He was in India for a fov months only. 

4 

Sir George Barlow 1805*7) : When Lord Cornwallis died 
all of a sudden in 1605, Sir George Barlow, the senior member of the 
Govcrnor-Gcnerars Council, was appointed the Governor-General. 
Like a typical civil servant, Sir George Barlow strictly followed the 
policy of non-intervention. He gave hack Gwalior and (iolmd to 
Scindhia. He withdrew British protection from the Rajputs. He 
also agreed to fix the Chambal river as the Ijoundary line between 
Scindhia’s territory and the possessions of the English Company. He 
also offered very advanugeous terms to Holkar although his position 
had become very weak on account of the action of Lord Lake. He 
was asked to enter into a subsidiary' alliance. 

However, Sir Gcoige Barlow forced the \i%am to abide by 
the terms of the subsidiary alliance and refused to alknv liim to 
make any alterations. The Directors of the English Company asked 
Sir George Barlow to withdraw from the treaty of Bassciii and allow 
the Peshwa to resume his old position. However, he resisted the 
orders of the Directors and the treaty of Basscin continued. 

Another event of Sir George Barlow’s tenure of office was the 
mutiny of the Sepoys at Vellore. Certain oiders had been passed 
demanding the putting on of certain kinds of military uniforms. 
New regulations also prescribed the fashion of wearing the hair. *i'he 
people considered it to be an interference into their religious affairs. 


/.* 
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British olhteiv were massacred. Lord William Bentinck, the 
Govei !ii>i of Madras, did not handle the situation satisfactorily and 
\N\is {'Dnscquently recalled. 

Lord Minto <1807«13 j: Lord Nfinto succeeded Sir George 
Barlow in 1807. Before coming to India as Governor-General, 
Minto was the President of Board of Control. He came to India * 
with the hrm conviction that the policy of non-intervention was in 
the Best interests of the English Company. However, he had to 
modify his policy in certain cases. 

In 18CK>, a rebel Ions Pa than Chief called Amir Khan invaded 
Bcrar and he had with him 40,000 horsemen and more than 20,000 
Pindarls. The British Government had no obligation, moral or legal, 
i<i help Bnar bcraxisc the Rajah had refused to enter into a subsidiary 
alliame with the C^ompany. Inspitc of this, Lord Minto intervened 
to pul an end to ilie anarchy in the country. Amir Khan was 
defeated and turned out from Berar and thus peace was maintained. 

In 1009, Lord Mimo entered into the Treaty of Amritsar with 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Sir Charles Metcalfe played the most 
important part in this connection. The Sikh territory was to be i 
on the west side of the Sutlej. This treaty w^as observed by both 
the parties for 30 long years. 

John Malcolm was sent by Lord Wellesley to T ehran on 
account of its critical position. The home Government aFso sent Sir 
Harford Jones to do the same job. The Indian Government 
accepted the treaty entered into by the envoy of the Crown. 

Elphinstone was sent to Kabul on a mission. However, he 
met Shah Shuja, the King of Afghanistan, at Peshawar. He agreed 
to oppose the French and the Persians if the latter attacked India. 
However, not much came out of it because Shah Shuja was 
himself turned out from his country. 

Lord Minto took up the offensive against the French. He 
sent a naval expedition agali^a the French colonies of Bourbon aad 
Mauritius. These islands were captured. Another expedition was ^ 
sent to Java. 

In 1813, the Charter of the English East India Company was 
renewed for 20 years. The same >^r Lord Minto was succeeded 
by Lord Hastings. / / 
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LORD HASTINGS AND AMHERST 

Lord Hastings ^1813-23): Lord Hastings or Earl of Moira 
was appointed the Governor*General of Bengal in 1813 and Ik* 
occupied that e?talted office for a decade. He completed iKr work 
which was started by Warren Hastings and continued by Lord 
Wellesley. He came to India with a determination to follow a policy 
of non-inierycntion into the affairs of the country, but later on fell 
that the situation of the country was such that it was not possible to 
follow that policy. There were dangers from man\' quarters and 
only a policy of intervention could suit. 

War with Nepal (1814-16) s Lord Hastings had fuM of 
all to deal with Nepal. This country was inhabited by the Gorkhas, 
They arc very hardy warriors. They had grenen in strength 
, by slow degrees and established their control over the whole of die 
hilly region from the frontier of Bhutan m the East to the Sutlej on 
the West. The Oorkhas were determined to extend their territory 
over the plains and that could be done only at the cost of the territory 
of the English East India Company. 

The non-intervention policy of some of the Governors-General 
of Bengal encouraged them to attack and occupy certain villages 
on the British side of the frontier. The climax was reached when 
the Oorkhas occupied the districts of Butwal and Sheoraj. As the 
Marathas refused to restore them even when a demand was made 
on them, war had to be declared in 1814. 

All military strategists agree on the point that Nepal is a very 
difficult country from the military point, of view. It is true that 
elaborate plans were prepared in adv....^c, but most of them w'ere 
ilbexecuted. The fighting qualities of the Oorkhas also made victory 
over them a difficult task. General Gillespie who had fought licroi* 
cally in Java, was defeated and killed by the Oorkhas. 'I’hree 
more generals were defeated. However, things improved u ruler 
the command of Ochterloney. The English were able to occupy 
Almora. Amar 8mgh, the Gurkha leader, was defeated and 
surrendered. Thereafter, the treaty of SagauU was signed in March 
1816. *■ 
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B\ (he neat), the Gurkhas gave up most of (heir claims irt the 
rarai along ilu*ir Soul hem i>order. The provinces of Garhwal and 
Kiimaoit were also surrendered and the English thus got the site of 
riic .North- Western froiuier of the English Company was 
carried right up to the mountains. The Gurkhas were to accept 
a resident in their capital. 

I'lie imporiAiicT of the treaty of Sagauli cannot be over* 
oinphasi?:ed. The rriend:»hip established between the two countries 
ill IBK) lias continued since then. The Gurkha soldiers have been 
welcomed in the Ijidiari army. They are employed in very' large 
numbers in many other Jobs by the Indians. The treaty of 1816 thus 
esialilishvd an abiding friendship l>e(ween India and Nepal. 

Pindari War < 1817*18;: After the Gorkhas, Lord Hastings 
had (o deal with the Pindaris. Their origin is not known but in the 
lime of U.iji Rao 1, they were ai cached to the Maratha army as 
iiieguUr horsemen. .Xfier the third battle of Panipat in 1761, the 
Pindaris settled themselves in Malwa. They attached themselves to 
Sindhia and Holkar. Their two branches came to be known as the 
Sindhia Shahi and Nizam Shahi Pindaris. As the power of the 
Maratha chiefs declined, tbe Pindaris began to do things indepen- 
dentl)'. Wherever they went, they carried fire and sword with them, 
Particularly in the time of Wellesley, their number multiplied. This 
led to lawlessness^ in the country. The people sufiered and the Pindaris 
gained. 

I'lie Pindaris did not form a regular army. The only link 
between the Pindari chief and his follotvers was the prospect of 
plunder. E\en lo>'aliy to the chief was not continuous. The 
Pindaris were prepared to follow anybody who promised to gtt 
them t>ooty. They did not form any homogeneous body. All 
kinds of elements joined the ranks of the Pindaris. There was no 
distinction betvseen a Hindu or a Muslim. All were welcomed to 
the brotherhood. In most cases, the Pindar b came from the ranks 
of the disbanded leaders and fugitives from Justice. Idlers, profligates 
and unscrupulous persons from every caste and creed were welcomed. 
The Pindaris had their special technique of fighting. They 
scrupulously avoided to give battle to the enemy. They were 
always on the lookout for their victims. They attacked their 
with the speed of lightning and managed to run away with all^h®*** 
booty. The Piadarb have been compared to the swarm^of the 
locusts. As the Pindaris followed the Maratha appies^hey have 
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been called the scavengers of ilic Marathas. 

The Pindaris were getting emboldened by the ofllcial ]>i»lK y 
of non-imervemion. In 1812, they attack etl UundelkhamI, In 
1815 and I8IG, they attacked and plundered the i err i lories of the 
Nizam. In 181C, they led an attack on Xonhern C’ircan, Tins 
was too much for the English to put up with. Hasling‘> nuulo 

elaborate preparations for it. By diplomacy, Lord Hasiing'i was 
able to detach the Pindaris from the Marathas. He made a subsidiary 
alliance with Apa Sahib, the Regent of Bhonsla’s leniiors. lit* 
also forced Sindhia to sign a treaty binding him to Ijelp the English 
against Pindaris. Then comprehensive preparations wore ma<l<* to 
hunt out the Pindaris. The army of Hindustan was commanded by 
Lord Hastings himself. The army of the Deccan was commanded by 
Sir Thomas Hislop. The ring of iron and steel was spread all over the 
territory to hunt out the Pindaris. They were ruthlessly cliased. 
Some of them were completely destroyed and the others were broken up, 
Karim Khan, one of the Pindari chiefs, surrendered. Wasil M<ihatn- 
med committed suicide. Chitu was eaten hy a tiger. .\mir Khan was 
persuaded to disband his forces and was made the Nawah fjfTonk. 

Critics of Lord Hastings pointed out that his policy towards 
the Pindaris was a generous one. He should have been more stiff 
with the enemies of civilization. 

Third Maraiha War (1817*18): Lord Hastings had tried 
his utmost to avoid a combination of the Marathas and the Pindaris. 
Irispite of this precaution, “ the hum of the Pindarics became merged 
in the third Maratha War.** {V.A. Smith 

It is a matter of history that although the Peshwa had entered 
into the treaty of Bassein in 1802, he was nut satisfied Nvith his present 
position and was intriguing to free himself from the British control. 
Such a move could not be palatable to the English Company. 

In 1815, Trimbakji, a minister of the Peshwa, murdered a 
Brahmin envoy of the Ruler of Gaikwar who had gone to PcK)na 
under a British safeconduct. As foul play was suspected, Llphinstonr, 
the British Resident, forced Baji Rao Peshawa to surrender T rimbakji. 
He also forced the Peshwa to enter into new subsidiary alliance and 
grant a piece of territory for the maintenance of the contingent force. 
He also forced him to give up the headship of the Maratha Confede- 
racy (1817). 

As such a treatment was not liked by Baji Rao, he revolted, 
and attacked and burnt the Brilbh Residency. Elphinstone managed 
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t^* csc«i|;r, In I ho l>aiilc of Kirki, the Pc^hwa was defeated. 

\p<\ .Wilful) Bhonsla of Nagpur ami Holkar declared war against 
the ^.^luh^h. Aprt Sahjl> sNas defeated at .SUabaldi and forced to 
Muioiidri. H<»lkar'‘< amiioN were al%o defeated and crushed in the 
I'.uilc ol Maliidpui. '1 he IVshwa was also pursued and defeated at 
.\>hii and Koregaon. }i\ 111 19, Asirgarh was captured. Baji Rao 
iVslnva as forcetl to stii render Inmself to the British in 1819 and thus 
ilir ihiul Mai at Isa nar cndetl. Efph histone gave a very generous 
irciUmcm to rlie defeated IVshua. It is true that the office of the 
PcNhwa aliollshetl hm Baji Rao was given a pension of Rs. 8 
I a IS a \ear foi ]»< life. A representative of the line of Shivaji was 
jnn *'11 the ihronc of Sitara. Apa Sahib of Nagpur was deposed 
and .1 itcvN Xaja uav ))ut in his place. The Narbada territories of 
IhicjD'la were annexed. Holkar was forced to enter into a subsidiary 

.UK I grant static territory for the maintenance of the con tin- 

grin ainn. He uas al»<i loued to give up all his claims on the 
Raj pul stales. 

1 1 is evident that i ho power of the Marat has was completely crush- 
ed and hcnccfordi they were not in a position to raise their head again. 
.MaisUrnan ha% deMiihed the results of the above w'ars in these words: 

The wars subdueil n<»t only the native armies but the native mind 
and langlu die (irinces and people of India to regard the supreme 
< ' m nun id in India as indisputably transferred to a foreign power. It 
placed the Ciortip.inv <»n the' Moghul throne with a more absolute 
anihoriiv than .\kbar or .\urangzeb had ever enjoyed.” 

^ Causes of the failure of tlie Marathas : It goe without 
saying that after tlic diMntegr.ation and fall of the Moghul Empire, 
power fell iiuo the hands of the M.iralhas. Their empire was vast, 
riieli aiuiies were big. The Marathas themselves were great warriors 
and in fearlessness and l>ra\'cr> they were second to none in the world. 
However, inspile of these i^ualiiics, the Marathas failed to hold their 
own against die British. This was due to many causes. 

(1) It is true that the Maratha Empire w*as a vast one, but it 
was not well-knit. It was not a unitary stale and all power was not 
in the hands of die Peshwa. The Maratha Empire was a confederacy. 
Power wa% shared b)’ many Aiaratha chiefs and most important of 
them were Holkar, Sindhia, Bhonsla and Gaikwar. It is true that 
nominally tlie Peshwa Nvas the head of the Maratha confederacy but 
as a matter of fact, he had no substantial control over the various 
Maratha chiefs. Every one of them was ind^>endent in his own 
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sphere and did whatever he pleased. They did not liesitate to 
intrigue against one another. It was not a happyphenomenon to see 
Holkar, Sindhia or Bhonsla helping another power against one 
another. Evidently, there was no discipline and solidarity among 
the Marathas. The\’ were not brought together even by a national 
emergenc)-. They failed to help one another against their ((jnmion 
enemies and the result was tffat all of them were defeated sc|)ai alely 
by the English Company. 


(2) The Marathas did not bother about financ e. .Snrh a vital 
department was absolutely ignored. The result teas that the 
Marathas were always in need of money. This need ihc)’ tried to 
satisfy by plundering the countr)-. Plundering raids tjy tlie Maratlt.i 
chiefs in search of money were common. But such a s)stem ciin 
hardly bring any credit to the Government. No country can grow 
under such circumstances. Even the people cannot hasc any 
devotion or loyalty under such a slate. Tlie Maraiha rule was 
bound to fall. The Marathas could plunder others when their own 
territory was small, but when their own empire began to grow, 
they could not adopt the old device of plundering. This resulted 
in shortage of finance. The Marathas did not set up an emcieiit 
syst em of adm|^tration. Nothing was done to safcguaid die 
interesu of the people. Their rule was positively oppressive. 

(3) Another cause of Maratha failure was that they gave up 
their old meth od of fig hting. The Marathas were experu in~ ^uc TTn a 
warfare. They were not accustomed to pitched battles. However 
guerilla tactics were possible only so long as the Marathas had n.n 
set up an Empire of their own. When they established their own 
Empire, it became absolutely necessary for their Government to 
protect the people from foreign invasions. Consequently, by tlie 
larce of circumstances, the Marathas were forced to give up their 
old method of fighting and that brought about their ruin. 

(4) The Marathas failed to develop their own artillery. The 

result waa that they had to depend upon the foreigners or the Feringis 

to take charge of their artillery. Moreover, they did not manufacture 

their own guns or other weapons and had to depend upon foreign 

suppiie for their needs. These supplies often failed and the Marathas 
also failed. 


(5) The Marathas were poor studenu of geography. They 
did not bother to understand the geography of thHs^y which 
was indispensable for successful military operations. The result was 
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ill, It (Ihil lack of knowledge of llic geography of ihe Country landed 
I hem iiuo clillicultic^. If llic Maratha armies were moving to a 
(Icsiiiiaiiuii, iliey may not he knowing that they shall have (o cross 
a hig ii\cr on the >vay. Such a handicap was suicidal for successful 
luiliiary operations. If such was the condition of the Marathas, the 
hni^hsljmcn knew all about the Marat ha territory. This knowledge 
iielpcd the Englishmen in their military operations. 

The Englislimen mastered the various languages of the 
Maraiha Lmpire ami conserpiently their spies and other informants 
were at a great advantage. The plans of the English were based on 
facts and Aguies and not merely on guess-vsork and no wonder they 

Muceeded. 

riic Marathas neglected the development of the^jiasy. 
The result was that they could not stand against the powerful navy 
<if (ireat Britain. 

^7/ i'he English C(>mpany had enormous resources at its 
disposal and ilic Marathas were no match for the same. The English 
were also the masters, of diplomacy and the Marathas w'ere merely 
children before them in that difRculi art. 

iDceroal Reforms-^Judicial : Many reforms were carried 
out during the regime of Lord Hastings. The problem facing the 
country was the e\'er -growing number of undecided cases in the 
courts of justice. .Vs the cases ^vere not disposed of for years» parties 
were forced in many cases to take the law in their own hands. The 
problem could be tackled by increasing the number of courts, but 
the Company was reluctant to increase the number of courts because 
such a step involved additional expenditure. Publicists (ike Mill 
attacked the miserliness of the Company. 

In 1814, Lord Hastings provided that there was to be a Mumif 
in every Than a. These Munsifs were to be appointed by the judges 
of the Diwani Ad a 1 at although the power of approval was left with 
the Provincial Court of Appeal. Munsifs were empowered to try 
cases up to the > alue of Rs. 64> and their own decisions were to be 
confirmed by the judges of the Diwani Adalat. Appeab could be 
taken to the Diwani .Adalat from the decisions of the Munsifs. The 
Munsifs could be removed on ground of misconduct, incapacity or 
neglect of duty. In addition to Munsifs, Sadar Amins were also 
appointed In ever>' Zilla or city. The number of the Sadar Amins 
depended upon the requirement of the area. Appoinimenu were 
to be made by the judges of the Diwani Adalat but the approval of 
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the Provincial Court of Appeal >vas necessary. 11u‘y were ctn()ovvi*i c*cl 
to try cases up to Rs. 1 50/-. HoVN*e\*er, Sadat .Aniiiis ucre nt>i ailuvi-cl 
to try cases in wliich British subjects, America us or Euixipcans were 
involved. Appeals could be taken against the decisions (if the Sadar 
.Amins to the Diwani Adalal. 

An attempt was made to decrease tlie arrears r)f wnrk by 
abolishing the right of appeal in certain cases. General) v, mils 
one appeal was allowed. It was provided in [il\ \ that aj>])eals 
were to be taken from the Dbvani Adalal to the Provincial Court 
of Appeal. However, if the latter tried a case in its original juris- 
diction, an appeal could to be taken to the Sadar Diwani .Adalui. 

Lord Hastings also increased the pow'crs of the Registrars, 
Cases up to the value of Rs. 50/- were to he sent to the Registrars for 
disposal. In exceptional cases, the Diwani Adalats were cm powered 
to refer cases involving more than Rs. 500/- to the Registrars. Pro- 
vision was made for the taking of appeals directly to the Provincial 
Court of Appeal against the decisions of the Registrars. 

It was further provided that in future all eases whose value 
was not more than Rs. 5,000/- were to be instituted in the city Diwani 
Aclalat or Zilla Diwani Adalal. The .Sadar Diwani .\dalar was 
given the power to transfer cases from the District or City Djwaui 
.\da(at to the Provincial Court of Appeal. If the amount involved 
was more than Rs. 5,000/-, provision was made for the in.stitutlon 
of those cases directly in the Provincial Courts of Appeal. .Some 
times, those cases could be transferred to the Sadar Diwani .\dalai 
also. 

It was provided in 182I that if one Munsif was considered 
to be insumetent for the work in hand, more Munsifs were to be 
appointed for that purpose. They were allowed to try cases up to 
the value of Rs. ISO/-. Sadar Amins were also allowed to try cases 
tip to the value of Rs. 500/-. 

In 1815, it was laid down that no person was to be deemed 
to be qualified to be appointed to the oITtce of a judge of the .Satlai* 
Diwani Adalat unless he had previously officiated as a judge of 
Provincial Court and Circuit, for a period of not less than three 
years or had worked for not less than 9 years in a judicial capacity. 

Lord Hastings provided in 1818 that the magistrates were 
to be empowered to give the punishment of imprisonment with hard 
labour up to two years and corporal punishment of not more than 
30 stripes. 
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.\iK»cKcr regulation of 1821 provided that It shall be competent 
lor lue (»ovt*rnor-General in Council to authorise a Collector of 
Rov< niic or other officers employed in the management of or superin- 
u-(i<jeiu*e of any branch of the territorial revenues to exercise the 
hole or any portion of the powers and duties vested in the magis- 
trates or to employ a magistrate in the collection of public revenue, 
anti aUo to ituesi the j>crson so employed with the whole or any 
portion of the powers of tlie Collector of Revenue. The powers of 
the Collc<'ii>r were iiureaserl tremendously. 

Revenue Reforms : Lord Hastings appealed to the Directors 
of the Company An' a Permanent Settlement. However, his suggestion 
uav iMJt actTpied. Arrangements were made with the representatives 
of e-ic'h village t'oinmnniiv for the adjustment of shares of the 
intliv jtlu.ib. 

i'hr Bengal Tenancy Act was passed in 1822. It tried to 
t heck their pernicious tendency. Provisions were made very 
stringent. 

Sir Thomas Munro was the Governor of Madras in 1820. He 
itilro(hicc<l the Ryot wan system. There was to be no intermedia- 
ries, FJphinstoiic Axed ilic rights and tents of each Ryot after a 
stirvev . 

Education: Llfoits were made to promote education among 
ilu* pet»plr. .\ college was <ipencd at Calcutta for the spread 
of Lnglbh langttagc. Similar measures were adopted by the various 
p ro vi I u' i a I C iove i* ri men is. 

Press : To l>cgin with, more liberty of action was given to the 
press and censorship was abolished. However, restrictions were 
imposed sfioti after on ground of their necessity. 

L*ndc>ubicdl\% Lord Hastings completed the work of Lord 
Wellesley, .Vftcr his departure in 1823, there was no serious rival 
of the English G>mpany in India. Not only was the office of the 
Peshwa alK>lishctl, Holkar was deprived of half of his territory. 
Blionsla Raja became a vassal of the English Company. Scindia 
was humbled and made impotent. He established law and order 
iu the coimiry after crushing the pow'cr of the Pindaris, Both his 
military achievements atid internal reforms accomplished a great 
deal. According to Mill, “ The administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings may be regarded as the completion of the great scheme of 
which Clive had laid the foundations, and Warren Hastings and 
Marquess of Wellesley had reared the super-structure. The growing 
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pinnacle was the work of Lord Hastinss and by him was the supremacy 
of the British Empire in India proper fmally established. Of ilie 
soundness of the work no better proof could l>e alTorded than (he 
fact that there has been no national warfare since his administi aiiun. 
Rajput, Marat ha and Mohamroadans have reniaiiied at i)cace with 
one another under the shade of British Power. The w.ir-> in \\h\i U 
the latter had been engaged have carried that power hey mid the 
frontiers of Hindustan, but no interruption of internal iraiKjinhiy 
from Himalayas to the sea has l)ecn suffered or attem|>(e<l/' 

Roberts has drawn a comparison between Lord Masiinys ami 
Lord Wellesley in these words: His material achi('velIu•ttt^ 

challanged comparison with those of I^rd WelWey, but h<' w<^^ u\' 
course not so great or commanding a figure. He owed much lo (lu* 
success of his administration to a brilliant band of suI)ordinaies, men 
who had been trained and inspired by his great predecessor. Hastings 
did not possess Wellesley’s dignity, clo<iuence or originaliiy ; (h<-ie 
was an element of vanity in his otherwise esiimahle charactei , and 
signs are not lacking that he w'ould hardly have shown \SVIIesle>\ 
etiuanimity in the face of re\crscs or his nolile consideration of 
defeated generals. On the other hand, he c<mreived and eanied 
through the grandest strategical operations ever nii<lenaken in liulia, 
in the course of which twenty-eight actions sverc fought and a hundred 
and twenty fortresses taken w'ilhoiil a single reverse- Hr was less 
precipitate than Lord Wcllcsles', less harsh to errant native rulcr.s, 
and he did not proceed against them till his case was very si rmig.” 

John Adams -,1823;: The interval Iwwecn Lord Hastings 
an<l Lord Ahmirst was covered h)' J<.hn Adams svlio was ilie Scnioi 
Member of the Calcutta Council. His pcriml of rule lasted for 7 
months. Adams’ name is notorious for his censorship of the piTss. 
He also pul an end to the disgraceful alTairs of the Palmer & Cn. 
He took action against Mr. Buckingham, editor of the Calc u(ta 
Journal, who was critical of the work of the Government. The eel I Km 
was deported. He also passed orders that Palmer & Oi. was not k> 
lend any more money to the Nr/am. The English East India Com- 
pant owed a lot of money to the Nizam on account of ihc annual 
tribute for Northern Circars. A lot of money had arc umulatcxl- 
Adams ordered the payment to the Nizam who was thus ahlc* to pay 
off Palmer & Co. 

Lord Ahmerst (1823-28); The most important csent of 
the time of Lord Ahmerst was the First Burmese War and the capture 
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First Burmese War 1824*26 : Burma was an independent 
( niiiui'v . Iis iiilia)>!lani» where a sixtrce of ihreat to the security and 
iraii(|iiiliiy of ihe p4>sscssioi)s of the English East India Company. 
In UU7-I8, the Burmese forces iliieaicned Assam. They also sent a 
ieuer to the Indian Oovernmeui demanding the surrender of Chitta- 
gong, Dacca, Mu rs hi dal rad and K<»s>imbazar. However, the danger 
was avoided on account of the defeat of the Burmese at the hands of 
the Siamese. Peace did not last long. In 1822, Assam was conquered. 
'I'lir sec uriiv of India was threatened and the English Company had 
lo lake action. The Burmese 1 relieved that no troops could stand 
against them. Prom the king to the beggar, they were hoi for a war 
with ihe r.nglisfi, The Burmese tried lo provoke the Engish as 
nnu h as they cfuild. In 1823, the Burmese attacked Shahpun, a 
sinall island near Chittagong ami commenced the war. Lord Amherst 
also < lee I a red war in Fclrrnary 1824. 

It is rightly pointed out that Lord Ahmerst did not make adequate 
preparations for the war in Burma. The work done by his subordi- 
nates was also not up to the mark. The svar in Burma was fought 
Icisuicly. The C^rmpany did not try to take the initiative in their 
own hands. The result was that war was prolonged, but ultimately the 
Burmese were (Ideated. A treaty was signed In 1826 between the 
(iovornment of India and Burma. By the Treaty of Tandaboo 
[1820/. the Burmese king agreed to give to the English Company 
the provinces ot Arakan and Tenasscrim, Burmese forces 
were to be withdrawn from .Assam and Cachar. They recognised 
the independence of Manipur and entered into a commercial treaty, 
riiey also agreed to take a British Resident at their capital and pay 
a war indemnity of £ one million. 

It cannot l>e denied that the Burmese War was a very expensive 
one. It lasted for two years. It is staled that if Lord Amherst had 
spent more lime on preparations, he might have been able to avoid 
many a pitfall but unfortunately Lord Amherst could not do other- 
wise. He was a man of mediocre ability and never showed his 
firm grasp of the problems of the country. 

Capture of Bharatpur : There was a dispute at Bharatpur after 
the death of the Rajah. The British Government recc^ised the claims 
of the minor. Durjan Sal, the other claimant, started war prepar- 
ations to vindicate his right. The Fort of Bharatpur was captured. 
A large number of persons were captured by the British troops. Sir 
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Charles Metcalfe wrote thus : « Our plundering here has been very 
disgraceful until I can get rid of the price agents, I cannot estab- 

lish the sovereignty of the young Rajah whom we came professedl)* 
to protect but have been plundering to the last Lotah since he fell 
into our hands/' 

A reference may also be made to a mutiny at Barrarkpore. A 
Sepoy regiment was ordered to go to Burma. The Sepovs thought 
that the>’ would be losing their caste by doing so and refused to 
obey. The result was that the mutiny was crushed and the soldiers 
were shot. 


V. 



CHAPTER IX 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK (1826.1835) 

TIic arrival of Lord William B<*niinck marked the beginning 
of a new era in many \^ays. He \s'SiS a man of resolution, capacity 
ami spirit. Hcipetl by \\i% p^e^•ious experience in Madras and an 
efhricm siaH* of i)llicial>, be conuilidaicd and rc-organised the adminis- 
iiailve machinery. He was a true lil>cral of his day and was thoro- 
ughly in accord with ilu* ideals that inspired the era of Catholic 
Emancipailon and ]>arliamcntary reforms. ^ He was the first Cover- 
nc'r-(»eiu'r.d v^ho u< ie<l on the theory ihai the welfare of the people 
WHS ihr main duty of thcRriiish in India. He infused into oriental 
dcs]>i>tUin the spirit of British freedom. .Although he was con- 
sidered to be unsuccessful as the Go\ ernor of Bengal, fie is considered 
to be one of the greatest of the Governers-Cencral of India. vHe is 
famous not for his conquests but for the large number of reforms he 
carried out in various fields. 

It is a inaicr of common knowledge that the wars of Lord 
Has lings and Lord .Amherst cost a gcHKl deal to the Indian exchequer. 
'I'hc* Nepali War, the third Maratha War, the first Burmese ^Va^ and the 
action against the Pindaiis practically exhausted the Indian treasury. 
When William Briuinck reached India, he found a deficit budget. 
The time for the renewal of the Charter of the Company was coming 
nearer and the Directors wanietl to present a favourable picture of 
Indian administration with a view to convince the people. No 
wonder, ceonoms', rctluciion and increase in the total revenues of the 
state became the watchwords of Bcniinck's policy. 

Financial Reforms : William Bcntinck appointed two Com- 
m ittees to inquire into the expenditure on civil and military aiTairs of 
the Company and make recommendations for its reduction. The 
Committees went into the whole matter and made their recommen- 
dations. Accepting their recommendations, William Bencinck aboli- 
shed many sinecure jol», cut down the allowances and reduced 
the salaries of the civil sen'ants. In the case of the military 
establishment, much could not be attempted. However, 
he halved the Bhaita allowa nc e paid to the military per- 
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sonnel. Even before William Bcntinck, ihe Directors of the Eti'^lislj 
Company had tried to reduce the allowance, but they had failed. 
Now, they ordered ^ViUiam Bcntinck to reduce the Bliaua immediately. 
Consequently, In November 1828, an order was issued I>y which the 
Bhatta was reduced by fifty per cent at all stations within four hundrt'tl 
miles of Calcutta. There was a lot of agitation against tlic (it)venior- 
General who was openly insulted and condemned I>v the Anglo- 
Indian press. Tnspite of this opposition, William Brtiiitu k sttic k to 
his guns and ultimately the opposition died out. 

He a bolishe d, the PioviDcial Courts of .Xppeal and C’lrcuii. 
According to Bcntinck, these Courts ser>'ed as “ resting places fur 
those members of the service who were deemed utifit for higitcr res- 
ponsibilities.” A lot of saving was made from thin account. 

An attempt was made to increase the rev'enucs of the C'ompany 
by regulating tl^e o^ium ira^e. He evolverl the system of licenses ft>r 
the direct conveyance of opium from Mahsa to Bcmibav and tijcreby 
added to the revenues of the Company. * 

Even before the assumption of Diwani of Bengal, Hi I tar and 
Orissa by the Company, grams of revenue-free lands had been made 
to individuab and institutions. The English Company abo conlirme^l 
those grants. A Regulation of 1793 and another of 1819 empowered 
the Collectors to examine the validity of the grants. There was a 
suspicion that many grams were factitious and illegal. .A Regulation 
of 1828 directed the Collectors to look into the legality or otherwbe 
of those grants. Special Commissioners were appoinicd to hear 
appcab from the decisions of the Collectors. The parties concernrti 
pleaded that they could not produce their documents on account of 
the passage of time. The government did not accept this plea and 
V consequently many revenue-free lan ds were resumed by the Govertj- 
mem. This resulted in a lot of discontentment among the people, 
but William Bentinck was able to add to the revenues of the Compnny. 
In his time, the r^^enuc settlement of the North-Western Pro- 
\/\ Vince was carried out. We arc told that William Bentinck attended to 
this probem as soon as he came to India. He personally went on a 
tour of the province and consulted the best brains on the subject. He 
evolved a plan of settlement which became law in 1833. Land was 
surveyed and mapped. A classification of the soil was made. 
Settlement w'as fixed for thirty years. It was made either with Ryots or 
the Zamindars or the village community. Undoubtedly, the revenue 
settlement encouraged the improvement of the soil and guaranteed the 
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ji(i\oimnc*ni a cMiiuu* ainoum <ff revenue. 

I In- rnii>lo\meiit cl' in ihc semce of the Company 

also K'sulioil ill somv cccn<»my. 'I’hc paid to ihe Indians 

\NC'r<‘ ouiclx icucr than tlicNC paul k<* tlie Europeans. This also 
rrvu lied in economy. 

'11 1 e veMili of the alK»vo u-form'i \\a<i ihai ihc finances of the 
tuglish Company \vr*c ichabiliiaird. Instead of a deficit of one 
million, Beiuimk left behind .i surplus of two million. 

Judicial Reforms : The judicial system of the Company 
MinVreti ficm ihtce uveal evils, viz-, delay, expense and uncer- 
calinv- Cainma had become too disiaiu for the newly -acquired 
iniiu)Mes. In the woik f.f judicial reforms, Beruinck w'as assisted 
b\ Sir Cbarle- MouallV. Butter worth Bay ley and Holt 
Macken/ir. 

In 1820, William Bcntinck aMished the Provincial Courts 
of .\ppcal and Circuit. These Courts were not doing their work 
enthusiastically. Their work was fallini? in arrears. These judges 
did not acquire sii (lie ieni knowledge and acquainunce with the people 
of the roiintrv. They failed to protect the people from the oppression 
of the police. The under-trials were made to live in prison for monilis 
before their rases were heard and disposed of. No wonder, William 
Bcntinck decided to abolish these Courts. How'ever, he appointed 
Commissumers of Revenue and Circuits. The Bengal Presidency was 
divided into twenty divisions and a Drmmissioncr was appointed for 
each division. These Com missio net's were required to perform the 
same duties ^^•hich were formerly performed by the judges of the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit. The Commissioners were 
also given the duty of supervising the Collectors of Revenue and the 
Police wiiliin their areas. However, these Commissioners were 
themselves placed under the control of the Sadar Nizamat Adalat 
and Board of Revenue for their criminal and revenue functions 
respectively. 

In 1829. a Regulation provided that the magistrates were to 
ba\'c the power of awarding punishment of two years* imprisonment 
v>ith labour. Appeals were to be taken to the Commissioner. 

A Regulation of 1831 provided for the summary disposal of 
cases relating to rent. Collectors were given the power to decide 
those cases summarily. Their decisions were to be final. Those 
could be reversed only by means of regular suits in civil courts. 
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A Regulation of 1831 pravided that resperialde Indiam were I o 
be appointed in iheZila Courts and City Courts. Indian Jndifrs were 
to try cases up to the value of Rs. 300 •. These Judges were known 
as Munsifs. They were to get fixed salaries from die (iovernmem. 

It was provided in 1831 that Principal Sat la i* Anieem were 
to be appointed by the Governor-Genrral-in-C^»uncil. KcNpecuihh* 
Indians were to hold these offices. The\' were lo get regular salaries, 
Appeals were to be taken from their decisions to the Zila t>r (’iiy 
Courts. Neither the Ameens nor the Munsifs were eni powered {•• try 
cases in which Americans and European British subiects ucre inv<ilv<<l. 

Bentinck decided to set up a separate Sadar Diwani .Via la i and 
Sadar Nizamat Adalat at Allahabad and these courts started working 
from the beginning of 1832. 

A Regulation of 1832 introduced the Jury sysien in Bengal. 
Its object was to help the European Judges to take advantages of 
the assistance of respectable Indians for the disposal of cases before 
them. European Judges w'ere given the power to refer a case to a 
Pan ch ay at of the Indians and the latter was required to make inquiries 
regarding the matter in question, and send a report to the Judge. 
Provision was made for the appointment of Indian As.sess<irs to help 
the Judges. They were required to give their opinions Indlvitlnally. 

William Bentinck abolished the use of Persian as Court langii* 
age and ordered the use of vernacular for that purpfisc. I'liis was a 
great boon to litigants who could express their grievances in their own 
language. 

Administrative Reforms: Lord William Bentinck revri>e<l 
the policy of Lord Cornwallis with regard to the employment of 
Indians in the scrv'icc of the English East India Company. Corn> 
wallis bad no faith in the Indians and consequently insisted upon the 
employment of Europeans. It was found that it was very expensive to 
employ Europeans and Indians could be employed on much cheaper 
wages. Indians were available for clerical jobs on account of the 
spread of Engibh language. Bentinck Introduced three grades 
of Indian judges and the highest of them called Sadar Amins were 
given a salary ofRs. 750/-. The employment of the Indians removed 
one of their grievances with regard lo employment- This new policy 
was in accordance with the principle laid down in the Charter .Act of 
1833. That Act laid down that ** no native of India nor any natural 
born subject of His Majesty should be disabled from holding any 
place, office or employment by reason of his religion, place of birth, 
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or colour.*' William Bcniinck followed the lines suggested 
In Sir C'harles Metcalfe, viz., “ native functionaries in the first 
instance of all departments. Tlie European superintendents, 
uni tint; the local lowers of jiulicature, police and resenue in all 
ihoiv ))raiu'hes, ihroiiijh the districis over which they preside; 
Commissioners over them and a Board over them communi- 
cating with atul subject to the immediate control of the 
(iovernmcni." 

William Bcmiuck app»>inted a Board of Revenue at Allahabad 
for the North -Western Province. 

Educational Reforms ; It is well-known that the Charter Act 
of ]bl:i alloiictl a sum of rupees one lac a year for the “ revival and 
pronioiioii of a ktunvlcd^e of the scicnees among the inhabitants of the 
IbiiiNli terrliories.'’ I'he Gosernment oflndia could not make up its 
mbul aN lo luiw the muiies* was to Iw spent and the same was allowed to 
.u ciunulau* eveiv year. In 1823, Mr. Adams appointed a Committee 
of Public Instruction to make suggestions. However, much could 
not be done on account of the pre-occupation with the First Burmese 
War. ^Villiam lk*tainck had to tackle this problem. There were 
two schools of tUouglit on this question. H.H. Wilson was the leader 
of the Oriciualisis and Sir Cljarles Trcvalyan was tlie leader of the 
Anglicists. 'rUe arrival of I-ord Macaulay as Law Member streng- 
thened the hamU of those who stood for the expenditure of money on 
English education. Ultimately, the issue was decided in favour of 
the English lan<4uagc. Practical considerations were responsible for 
deciding the iwue. It was felt that not only the Government of India 
will get cheap clerks but there will be greater demand for English 
g<HKls. Even Indians like Raja Rammohan Roy were in favour of 
tlic English language. Bv a resolution of March 1835, William 
Bcniinck declared that “ the great object of British Government 
ought to be the promotion of literature and science among the 
natives, and that the funds appropriated for education should be best 
employed on English education alone.” 

It cannot be denied that the English education gave the Indians 
a f'(in:a and thereb)- helped the cause of nationalism in the 

country-. The Indians were introduced to the treasures of western 
knowledge. 

In 1835, a Medial College was opened at Calcutta. Thus the 
knowledge of the western theory of medicine began to be given to 
the students in India. 
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Social reforms {^VViUlam Bcntiiick was rc:^poiisiblc l<n* iKe 
abolition of Saii and Thugec. Both these cnsioms involved death. 
The only difference was ihai death in the case of Saii took ))lacc 
voluntarily and in the case of Thiigcc was inflic led fjy Thugs on otlicrs. 
Nobody know's the origin of the custom of Sati. Undcuiluodly, it was 
an old custom which prevailed among the higher castes. It wixs 
considered to be a privilege and honour and that is wh>‘ it was acc om- 
panied by the recitation of sacred hsinns. The wido\> eel w< nil ail 
was burnt along with her husband. She was made to pvH on ail 
her clothes and ornaments and after the act of burning was over, die 
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Brahmins were able to pul all the gold into their pockets. This ci emcd 
vested interests and hence the custom was continued inspitc of protests 
from time to time. It is well-known that Akbar tried to suppress the 
custom of Salt. Albuquerque had done the same, The Peshwas also 
prohibited this custom within their territories. In 1823, the Court of 
Directors made an inquiry' into the custom and hinted at the possi- 
bility of prohobiting it by Jaw' if there was no danger of any gi oal 
^pposiiion, Lord Amherst had invited opinions on this qucsijfui 
/and it was found that there was no imanimitv. William Bcniiurk 
came to the tonclusiou that there svas no possibility of any serious 
consequences if the Sati was made penal. He was helped in tins task 
hy Raja Rammohan Roy. By a regulation of December 1829, 
Bcntinck declared the practice of Sati as illegal and punishable as 
culpable homicide.** There w'as strong oppfjsition from ilic 
orthodox sections of society but William Beniinck had the courage 
of a reformer and he carried out the reform. Tlicrc w'as 
agitation for some time, but the same died out after the passage 
of time. 


As regards the Thugs, thes' were a secret fraternity of a.ssassins and 
robbers whose hereditary occupation svas the strangling of travellers. 
They worshipped Durga and had their temples and priests. 'Miey 
had their grievances. Those who wanted to enter the brothcrfiood 
^ of the Thugs had to go through a regular course of apprenticeship. 
They were a menace to the travellers. The lack of sufficient police 
force encouraged their notorious activities and travelling became 
very insecure. 

Sir William Sleeman was put incharge of the W'ork of deslniciion 
of the Thugs. Within six years, about 2,000 thugs were arrested, 
about 1,500 were put to death or transported for lilc and the rest were 
confined to reformatory at Jubbulporc. 
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William Bnuhirk also proIiilHT«l ih^ cusloin of female infanticide. 

Accordini; lo Hindu law;, if a Hindu l>ccame a convert to Ghris- 
lainiiv, hr was not raiicle<l to a share in the property of his family. 

I'lir law was chatii^rcl in such a way iliat even if a Hindu was converted 
n) C:hrisiianiiy, hr was to l>e eniiilcd to Kis share in the paternal 

proi)crty. ^ 

Public Works Reforms: The irrication schemes started in 

ilie time of Lord Minto were taken up in the time of William 
Brniiiick. Canals wen- duj? for the distribution of water in the 
North- Western Province. Roads were improved. The Grand Trunk 
Road liom Calciiiia to Delhi was built and from Bombay to Agra 
siavircl. 

Relations with Indian States \ The Moghul Emperor 
crmiphu net I of the iiiade<|uaic allowance given to him. Although 
Rajah Raniinohan Roy went to England to plead the cause of the 
Moghvtl Emperor, nothing came out of it. This created bitterness. 

William Bcniinck followed a policy of non-intervention with 
regard lo the dependent states. .After the death of Nb.am Sikandar 
Shah of Hsderabad in 1829, Nazir-ud-Daula became the Nizam and « 
ilie latter leq nested the British Government to remove the British 
officers. The recpiesi was granted. 

There were disturbances in Jaipur. The Rani and her lover 
were executed in 1833. The British Resident was assailed. How- 
over, the policy of non-intervention was follow'cd. 

In the case of Bhopal, Sikandar Begum took over the adminis- 
tration into her hands. There was a lot of confusion and trouble in 
the state. Inspite of that, the British Government remained neutral. 

In the case of Gwalior and Sind, no consistent policy was followed. 
Sometimes a policy of intecNention ^va5 followed and sometimes that 
of non-interveniion. 

.As regards Ms^re, there was a lot of confusion and rrus- 
Govenimcnt in the state. The people revolted against the 
king. William Bcniinck inter\'encd and look over the administration of ^ 
ihc state in his own hands. This arrangement continued up to 1881. 

William Bentinck was responsible for the annexation of the 
state of Coorg. The ruler of Coorg became insane and put to death 
ever>' male member of royal family. He oppressed his subjects. 

The result was that the British Government denied him its pro- 
teciion. As this had no effect, war was declared against the Raja i. 

He was defeated and captured and the sute annexed. 
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William' Bend nek sent Colonel Potiing.n* wiefi insiruciloiis lo 
enter Into a commercial treaty with the Amirs (irSincl. Alihouith ilir 
latter hesitated, they were forced to enter into a treaty on arcoiaii 
of the danger of the Sikhs. 

^ Bentinck met Maharaja Ranjit Singh at a Durbai* lieUl at RMi>ar 
in 1831. The object of this meeting was to bring the two amnu Ws 
together so that they may cooperate with each other in the event «•!' 
a Russian advance. 


Charter Act of 1833 : This Charier renewed tho moiiopulx 
of the English Company for 20 years. It ceiuralisctl legisbiion. 

Esdmate of Bentincic: The glories of William Bniiiiuk 
were the glories of peace and not of war. He was rcsponsihle for 
rehabilitating the finances of the English Company. He lemc.vr.l 
the legitimate grievances of the Indians by admitting ihrm into 
tbe service of the Company. He carried out many useful reforms in 
the social, administrative and judicial fields. He inlrodured the 
steamship navigation on the Ganges, R.C. Dun has simuned up his 
^achievements in these words: " William Beminck's seven ye.uV 
rule was an era of peace, rctreiicKmriu and reform, He seenred Iran- 
quility in the East India Company's Dominions and lived at pcaee 
with the Indian ps.wers. He redneed the publie debt, decicased ibe 
annual expenditure and showed a surplus. He commeneeti that 
revised scicicment of land revenue in .\orthcrii India wliith gave 
relief to landlords and cultivators. He admitted the educated people 
oflndia to the higher appointments in the revenue and Judicial deji.ii i- 
ments. He abolUhed the practice of Salt and oppressed the rrime of 
Thuggee. He promoted English education in India and entioavooved 

to carry out the maxim that the administration oflndia svas pri- 

marily for the interest of the people.*' 

Sir CMrles Metcalfe (1835-36), Lord William Bentinck 
was succeeded by Sir Charles Metcalfe who was one of the ablest 
servants of the English East India Company. It was he who hatl 
negotiated the Trtaty of Amritsar with Ranjit .Singh in 1809. He had 
also worked as Lieutenant-Governor of the North Wesco. n Province, 
i he only important event of his time was the alKilition of the rcstrie- 
ttons on the Indian Press. The home Government was so much 
annoyed at this act of the Governor-General that they decided lo recall 
lum. His period of office lasted for a few months. 

Lord Aoekbad (1836-45) , The most important event of his 
reign was the First Afghan War which has been discussed at lengih 
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.11 sniiK* Other pbce. His Afi^han policy has been universally 

However, Lord Auckland carried out a few reforms. Before his 
lime. I he English in India enjoyed certain privileges with regard to 
Uieii dealings with the Indians. They had the power to take their 
cases to the Supreme Court at Caicuiia. Lord Minto was of the 
opinion that the discrimination w*as unjust and must be abolished. 
An Act was passed by svhich EngUsiimen in civil suits were put on the 
same fooling as the Indians. This Act tvas called by the English- 
men by ilir name of “ The Black Act.** 

Lor<l .\uckl.Tnd set up a large number of scholarships for the 
various (jovcrnmcni scIickjIs in India. He also announced that the 
medium f>f insiruetion in all primary schools was to be the vernacular 
language ofilu* area concernetl. He also set up medical colleges at 
Bombay an<l Madras. 

With a view to meet the menace of famines, Auckland sanctioned 
a large scheme of irrigation for the people of the Doab. On account 
of the outbreak of the First Afghan War, the scheme could not be 
carried out as no money was available. 

Relations with Indian Sutes : Lord Auckland threatened 
(hr ruler of Indore to depose him in case he did not improve his ad- 
ministration. The warning proved effective and the administration 
\^as improved. 

The Raja of Satara r«cnied his weak position and carried on 
ll.•^olialiolls with other interested and disaffected elements. The 
Government of Boml.ay asked him to admit hU fault but the latter 
lefusotl to do so. The result was that he was deposed and sent as a 
state prisoner to Banaras. His brother was put on the throne. 

As regards Oudh, Lord Auckland entered into a Treaty with 
its ruler. That treaty was disallowed by the home Government. 
Although Lord Auckland knew tlic true state of affairs, he concealed 
the same from the ruler of Oudh and merely informed them that only 
a part of the treaty had been changed by the Home Government. 
Such an act of duplicity was unpardonable. 


CHAPTER X 

ELLENBOROUGH AND HARDINGE 

Lord EUenborough (1842.44^: Lord EDcnhoroi.nh vva <5 
appointed at a time when the situation in India was very serious on 
account of the British bungling in Afghanistan in the time of Auckland. 
He was a man of vigour and decision. Before his coming to India, 
he had acted as the President of Board of Control. 

The first work done by Lord EUenborough was that he brought 
the First Afghan War to a successful close. The credit may he shared 
by the various English generals who actually conducted the cam- 
paigns but he abo can claim hb share. 

AzineMtion of Sind (1843) s Another important event of 
the Govei nor-General-ship of Lord EUenborough was the conquest 
and annexation of Sind in 1843. However, it seems desirable to 
discuss at this place the Anglo-Sind relations from the beginning of 
the I9th century upto its annexation. 

Sind was ruled by a number of chiefs or Amirs of the Talpura 
tribe who had originally come from Baluchistan. The important 
Amirs were at Khairpur, Hyderabad and Mirpur. The Amir of 
Khairpur claimed suzerainty over other Amirs. 

In 1809, the English Company entered into a treaty with the 
Amirs by which the latter undertook not to allow any sciilemcnt 
of “ the tribe of the French’* in Sind. In 1831, Burnes went on 
a mission to Lahore and passed through the river Indus. It is stated 
that when a Syed saw the ship of Burnes passing through the river 
Indus, he remarked thus : ** Alas, Sind is now gone since the Englbh 
have seen the river.” 

In 1831, Maharaja Ranjit Singh suggested to William Bent i nek 
the partition of Sind between himself and the British. The Governor- 
General did not accept the suggestion. However, the English Com- 
pany forced the Amir of Hyderabad to enter into a treaty in April 
1832 on the following terms: 

(1) ” That the two contracting powers, bind themselves never (o 
look with the eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other. 

(2) ** That the British Government has requested a passage for 
the merchants and traders of Hindustan by the rivers and roads of 
Sind by which they may transport their goods and merchandbe from 
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oiu‘ iOlilUiv U) <in Ollier and ihe said Govermneni of Hyderabad 
heroin aKpiuTircs in ihc samp vequosi on ihe following conditions: (a) 
dun n<i person shall brintf any dpvripiion of military stores by the 
above river or roads 'bi that no armed vessels or boats shall come 
In the saitl river. 

{.V; *• Thai no Ent^li^h merchant shall be allowed to settle on 
Siiido, but shall come as occasion requires and having slopped to 
iran'.aci ihcir business, shall return to India.'* 
riiis treaty was renewed in 1834. 

Maharaja Ranjit Sinv;h was very anxious about the conquest of 
Sind blit the Uiiiish (icivernmeni refused to allow him to do so. As a 
mailer t>i' fact, the Briibh Government look the .Amirs under its 
own ]>rt>tp< iion. .\s a result of ihc favour done to them, Lord Auckland 
(breed the .Xmirs in 1838 to have a British Resident at Hyderabad. 

\\ hen the firsi .Vftthan War broke out and Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh refused to allow the British forces to pass through the Punjab, 
Lord .\uckland decided to send the Britibh troops through Sind. The 
British Government did not care at all for the treaty of 1832. As a 
matter of fact, the .\mirs were merely informed that **while the present 
exigency lasts... the article of the treaty prohibiting the use of the 
Indus lor tlie conveyance of military stores must necessarily be sus- 
pended." Not contented with this, a demand was made for a large 
sum of money in commutation of Shah Shiija’s claim for tribute. The 
Amirs argued that they had ceased paying any. tribute to Shah Shuja 
during his 30 years’ c.xilc from Kabul. Shah Shuja himself had ex- 
empted them from all claims in 1833. .At this the British Resident 
remarked thus: " How this is to be got over, 1 do not myself sec.*^ 
In spile of this difllculiy, the money was exacted from them. They 
were also warned that " we have the read)' pow'er to crush and anni- 
hilate them, and we will not hesitate to call it into action, should it 
appear requisite how'cver remotely for cither the integrity or safet>' 
of our Empire, or its frontiers." 

Sir Jolin Keane threatened to ad^•ance on the capital of Sind 
ami the .Amirs were forced to enter into a new treaty in February 
1839. Even this treaty was arbitrarily revised by Auckland and 
his advisers in favour of the Company and sent back to the Amirs 
for their signatures. The latter " objected, implored and finally 
gave way by affixing their seals to the revbcd documents." Lord 
Auckland himself described the effects of this treaty in these words: 
“ The confederacy of the Amirs is virtually dissolved, each chief 
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being placed in liis own possessions, and bound lo refer liis diflej ences 
with the other chiefs to our arbitration ; that Sind Is formally placed 
under British protection and brought within the circle of our Indian 
relations ; that a British force is to be fixed in lower Scinde, at Tatta, 
or such other point to the westward of the Indus as the British 
Government may determine ; a sum of three lacs of rupees per aimnm, 
in aid of the cost of this force being paid in equal proportions by the 
three Amirs/* 

During the Afghan War, Sind svas made the base of operaiioiu, 
Although the Amirs could have done some mischief at this crilical 
moment, they were absolutely faithful to the English Compain, 
Inspite of this, chat^es of disaffection and hostility w'ere levelled against 
them by the Government of India. The charges were so vague that 
it was practically impossible to subtantiate them. 

At this time. Major James Outram who w'as the British Resident 
at Hyderabad, was superseded by Sir Charles Napier who was pul in 
supreme control, Iwih military' and political. According lo Inncs, 

* Sir Charles conducted his operations on ilie theory that ilu* 
annexation of Sind would be a >*er>' bencficicnt piece of rascality for 
which it was his business to find an excuse — a robbery to be plausibly 
effected.’* 

SiV Charles got an opportunity on account of the <lispuic<l 
succession at Khairpur, Without going into the merits of the claims 
of the various parties, Sir Charles decided in favour of Ali Murad. Sir 
Charles abo declared that the charges against the Amirs were proved 
to be correct. He tried to impose fresh treaties on the Amirs. In 
December Ig42, those treaties were sent to them for ratification, The 
Amirs were asked to accept the treaties by 20th January 1043. 
Outram arranged a meeting with the Amirs at Khairpur to persuade 
them to accept them. But even before that, .Napier attacked and 
destroyed the fortress of Tmamgarh, a fortress lying half-way between 
Khairpur and Hyderabad. When the meeting at Khairpur look 
place, the Amirs of lower Sind were present and the Amirs of Upper 
Sind were delayed by the machinations of Ali Murad. Two days 
later, the Amirs of Upper Sind reached Khairpur with scab lo affix 
to the treaty. Napier refused them permission and ordered them back 
to Hyderabad. Inspite of the representations of Outram, xNapjcr 
started hb march towards Hyderabad. It is contended that if he had 
swyed his march towards Hyderabad, the treaties would have been 
signed and war avoided. According to Thornton, Sind was treated 
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In Napier ** as though the ricihls of the Governor-General of British 
ladia to parcel it out at liis pleasure were unquestioned and unques- 
tionable : and, moreover, as if it >vere desired to exercise this right 
in a manner as offensive as possible to those who were to suffer 
privation from the exercise.” 

It mav he meniUmcd that bv the new treaties required to be 

^ t 

signed, the Amirs were to give certain important territories to the 
English Company in lieu of tribute. They were to provide fuel to 
to (he English steamers navigating the Indus. They were also to give 
up their right of coining money in favour of the British Government. 

The acts of highhandedness on the part of Napier excited (he 
wav-like Bahichis who attacked the residence of Out ram on 15th 
Fcln uary 11143. Ouiram managed to escape to a steamer. Regular 
war Malted. The important battles svere fought at Miani and Dabo 
in bclnuarv and March respectively. On 27th March, 1843, Napier 
occupied Mirptir. Napier communicated his victory to Lord Ellen- 
borough in the well-known phrase: “ Peccavi, T have Sindh.” Sind 
was annexed in .\ugust 1843. The .\mirs were exiled. Napier 
got jC 70,000 as liis share of the prize money. Outram was given 
4*3,000, Init he disiribuK*d the same among charitable Institutions. 
Outram wrote to Napier thus: ” 1 am sick of policy ; I will not say 
yours is the best, but it is undoubtedly the shortest— that of the sword. 
Oh I How I wish you had drawn it in a better cause.” 

The Sind policy of Lord Blicnborough and Sir Charles Napier 
has been universally condemned. The Directors of the Company 
dlsappros ed of it although they' had no courage to restore the same 
to the .\mirs. It cannot be denied that the Amirs had given abso- 
lutely no provocation to the English. The^* were absolutely loyal 
• throughout. They did not merit the treatment which was actually 
meted out to them. According to Times, ” If the Afghan episode is 
the most disastrous in our Indian annals, that of Sindh is morally 
even less excusable.” Napier hcmself wrote thus in his Diary: 
“ VVe have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so and a very advan- 
tageous, useful, humane piece of rascality it will bev,.My present 
position is not, howex'cr, to my liking, we had no right to come here 
and arc tarred with the Afghan brush.” On this. Dr. Marshman 
remarks thus, ” The rascality is more apparent than the advantage, 
except to the captors, to whom it brought a real draught of prize 
money, of which seven lacs fell to the share of the General-in-Chi^ . 

The conquest of Sindh was in every respect the aftermath ol 
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the Afghan disastar. According to Elphinsione, Ct>niing afirr 
Afghanistan, it pul one in mind of a bully who had l>f Til kicked in llu* 
streets and went home to beat his wife in rewngc, it was ihe tail of 
the Afghan slorm.'^ 

According to Ramsay Muir, “ Sind is ihe <>n[v British actjul- 
sitiem in India of which it may fairly be said that it was not necessi- 
tated by circumstances and that it was, therefore, an act ofaugressitm,** 

War with Gwalior: Another event of the reign < 1 !* Ellen* 
borough was the war with Scindhia. In 1843, Jankaji Seiiidljia died 
Without any issue. His widow, Tarabai, adoptotl a son and a regeiu 
was appointed with the permission of the Govcrnor*(ienej.il. I’he 
regent was dismis.sed and a kind of civil >var started in the trrriior> . 
1 here was the danger of the rc\’oh of the army. Tlie (Govern or* 
General demanded the reduction of the troops. Negoiia lions failed 
and hostilities started. The Scindhia army was defeated at Maharajpur 
and Paniar. A new treaty was made by which the army was cut down 
to 9,000 men. A British contingent of 10,000 was enlisted, 'Dh* 
affairs of the minor ruler were placed under a Ckumcll of regeiu v 
which was to follow the advice of the Resident. 

Lord Hardiiiige J 844*48 : Har<llnge was a brave Si>ldici 
and was well-acquainted with the arts of war and peace. He was a 
hero of the Peninsular War and had participated In the battle of 
Waterloo. Before coming to India as Governor-General, he had 
remained in Parliament for 20 years and worked as Secret a r>' of War. 

The most important event of his reign was the first Sikh War. 
The war started in December 1845. The imj>ortai)t battles of the 
war were fought at Mudkl, Firozshah, Aliwal and Subraon. The 
war was ended by the treaty of Lahore (1846). The E^^rlKh got tlio 
Doab and an indemnity of 1} crores of rupees. The Sikh army was 
reduced to 22,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. Henry Lawix^nro 
was lefl as Resident. 

Hardingc also carried out certain reforms. Hr issued an 
order that all appointments in public services were to be given 10 
those persons who had received English education. Salt duty was 
reduced and many octroi duties were alxilished. Free trade was 
encouraged. Expenditure on the militar>* was reduced. The 
native sutes were asked to abolish Sati within their cerri lories. He 
made arrangements for the preservation of ancient monuments in 
India. He suppressed the practice of human sacrifices prevalent 
among the Ghonds in the hill tracts of Orissa. 
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MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

I Ke Sikhs who wnc orij^inally a religions sect were hammered 
iiiic) a miliiars power by their conflict with the Afghans. When 
Ahmed Shah Abdali withdrew in 1767, ihe^' occupied the country 
Ihhwccm the Jnmii.i and Rawalpindi. It is true that for some time 
that progress was checked by ihc Marat has, but when the Marat ha 
p<i\ver wa< broken l)y L<»rd I-ake in 1803, the Sikhs began to entertain 
new ht)i>eK of progress and growdi in the future. 

Kanjii Singh was l>orn in 1780. .\t the age of 19, he helped 

/.irtnin Shah, the .\fghan jiilrr of Kabul, in invading the Punjab. 
t)in t>f gratitude. Shah /aman appointed Ranjii Singh the Governor 
of Lahore in 1799. He was also given the title of Rajah. In 1802, 
ho nuule himself master <»f .Amritsar. By and by, he bi'ought under 
his control the Sikh Misls or fraternities west of Sutlej. 

Ranjii Singh was encouraged by the policy of non-intervention 
lullow'cd bv Sir George Barlow* cl80j-7). Ranjii Singh intended to 
extend Iun authority over ihe territory know*n as the Cis-Suticj states. 
’Fhese Sikh states were formerly under Scindhia, but when the latter 
was turned out from Hindustan, they informally came under British 
proteciitm. In 1806, some .Sikh chiefs of these states quarrelled 
among themselves and asked Ibr the intert’ention of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. The latter accepted the invitation, crossed the Sutlej and 
occupied Ludhiana. ^Vhen this happened, the Sikh chiels were 
ill armed and (hey appealed to the British Government for protection. 
At that time, Lord Min to was the Cover nor-Gen^l and he was 
determined to keep the power of Maharaja Ranjit Singh to the line 
west of the Sutlej. The British Government declared that they 
would not allow Ranjii Singh to establish his control over the Cis- 
Stulcj states, and there w'as every possibility of war between the two 
Powers. .\l this time, Ranjit Singh hesitated. Negotiations were 
.started and Charles Metcalfe w'asscnt for that purpose. After many 
delay:>, the treaty of Amritsar was signed in 1809. This treaty fixed 
the river Sutlej as the boundar>* line between Maharaja Singh’s 
ten iiorv and that of the English Company. It establtshed “ perpetual 
amity between the (wo powers. 
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If Maliaraja Ranjit Singh could not extend his teri itory in (he 
East, he tried to extend the same in the West. In 1810, lie led an 
expedition against Multan which was ultimately annexed in 1818, 
He got Kangra from the Gurkhas and .Attock from the .Afghans in 
1813. He took advantage of the lawlessness that prevailed in 
Afghanistan and became independent of that territory. In 1814, 
he gave shelter to Shah Shuja and relieved him of his Koh-i-noor! 
In 1819, Ranjit Singh conquered Kashmir and in 1823 Peshawar 
passed into his hands. It was formally annexed in 1834. He had 
his designs on Sind but could not achieve them on account of the 
British opposition. He died in 1839 at the age of riO. 

Anglo-Sikh relations (1809-39, s It seems desirable to 
discuss at length the relations between the English and Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh from the lime of the signing of the Treaty of Amritsar 
to the death of the Lion of the Punjab. It has already been pointed 
out that one of the effects of the treaty of Amritsar was that the 
British Government was able to lake the Cis-SutleJ stales under its 
protection. His advance in the East was checked but he uas given 
a Cartf Blanche so far a.s the region to the west of the Sutlej was eon- 
cerned, Metcalfe is said to have told Ranjit Singh (hat in 20 years 
he would reap the fruits of his alliance with the British. In 1027, 
the Maharaja told Wade that “ His words have been verified,-' 

Up to 1812, there were some doubts and suspicions. A small 
fort was raised at Phillaur near the British frontier and .Muhkam 
Chand was put inchar^e of it. It served as a frontier ouipo.st, .i 
station of defence and a watch-tower. Even deserters from the 
British army were received by Muhkam Chand. However, after 
wme time, the relations between Ranjit Singh and the English 
Company began to improve and continued to be cordial np to 1823, 
During this period, both the English and the Sikhs were busv with 
the Gorkhas and the Marathas and Ranjit Singh was busy in 
conquering Multan, Derajal. Kashmir, Peshawar and the hills .md 
plains of the Punjab. 

There was a change in the BritUh attitude. That was due t<i 
the fact that Ranjit Singh came to be considered as a rival of the 
British m India and consequently an attempt was made to check 
and curb his power. There were certain disputes with regard to 
the mdefinite Cis-SutJcj frontier. Out of the 47 tcirilorics claimed 
by Ranjit Singh, 12 were disputed. In 1827, the British Government 
decided most of these 12 cases practically in their own favour. The 
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(jaiin of Ranjii Sinyh to Feroz^'pur was disaUowed although he 
claimed that the Sikhs of Ferazepur were among the oldest of his 
subjec ts. rhe reason for this is given by Murray in these words : 
" I hc ('ai)iial Lahore is dist.ini only 40 miles with a single river to 
cross, fordable for 6 months in the year. The post of Ferozepur 
from csery point of \'ic>v seems of the highest importance to the 
British Govemmeni whether as a cheek on the growing ambition of 
Lahore or as a post of ronsec|Ucnce.*’ Ferozepur was occupied by 
the British in 183a and a military contonement was made in 1838. 
riiorc were protests against this but the British Government ignored 
them. 

Between fc'i and 1828, British attitude was to watch very 
t arefullv ilu* aciivitirs of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. According to 
Miirray, ** Tlu* Bhtish (iovernment must not lose sight in a moment 
of re|>(>se and iraiit|ijiHiy of one of the prinripal and original motives 
of ilie advance of our troops to the frontier.” 

In 181.*), Pirihi Bilas, the \*akil of the Gurkhas, and Sheo Dal 
Rat, a rcllal)le person of the Rajah of Bilaspur, approached Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and re<|uesied him to help the Gurkhas in their war 
with the British, to speak to the bankers to lend them 5 lacs of rupees 
and to help the Gurkhas cross the Jumna and the Ganges. The 
Maftaraja expressed hU inability to help the Gurkhas against the 
British although he was very unhappy when the Gurkhas were 
defeated. Likewise, he did not respond to the appeal of the ex- 
Peshwa Baji Rao in 1822. He also ignored the requesU of the 
ex*klng of Nagpur in 1820. He did not adopt any hostile attitude 
towards the Engl i si i Company when it was busy -in the Burmese 
War. In 1 825-26, he did not go to the help of the people of Bharatpur. 
'riic ruler of Bharatpur offered Rs. one lac for every day s 
march and Rs. 50,000;- If lie brouglit 20.000 troops to his 
assistance. 

Between 1827-1831, there was an insurrection at Peshawar led 
by Syed Ahmed against Ranjit Singh. It is true that the British 
Government did not give any help to the Syed either directly or 
indirectly, but undoubtedly It connived at the help given to the 
Ss ed by his own subjects. 

In the case of Sind, Ranjit Singh wanted to have Shikarpur 
which was regarded as the gate of Khorasan, and of great importance 
to the industry of Asia. It had a commercial connection wi* 
many remote marts. The possession of Shikarpur could give Ranjit 
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Singh some control over Afghanisinn and Baluchistan. Xforc than 
half of the population of Shikarpur was that of tlie Sikh^ and tally 
about onc-tenth of the people were Muslims. Befu'c taking anv 
action, Maharaja Ranjit Singh sounded the British (h)vernmcnt. 
However, the latter was reticent, -\lthough Pottingcr was ncgoi la- 
ling at that time a commercial treaty with ilie Amirs of .Si ml, that fail 
was not mentioned to Ranjit Singh at the time of his nnx-iini' with 
William Bentinck at Rupar. Ranjit Singh did ii'U <ip|)osc the 
British Government on the point of the commercial treaty and also 
did not press his claims on Shikarpur. 

In 1835, Ranjit Singh once again began to make prepavatirms 
for a defence of Shikarpur and an attack on Sind. In Sepi ember 
1836, the Maharaja held his Durbar and gave a Kliilat to .\ao Nibal 
Singh and directed him to proceed to Multan and from there to 
Mithankot. He was also to inform the rulers of Sind that if they 
did not pay the tribute to the Maharaja, Shikarpur would be <Kxnipied. 
Hari Singh Nalwa was sent to join the prince. Diw;m Sohan Mai. 
Governor of Multan, also advanced. War seemed tt) be rminoni, 
but Ranjit Singh did not precipitate matters on account of the Mill* 
altitude of the British Government. He was not prepared to give 
vip his British alliance for the sake of Sind. 

Ranjit Singh and William Bentinck met at Rupar. So far 
as the British Government was concerned, its underlying motive for 
the interview was to give the world an impression tfiat there was a 
complete unanimity between Ranjit Singh and the British (lovrrii- 
meni in India. Ranjit Singh also wanted to emphasl/c the fact 
that he was acknowledged as the head of the Klmlsa by the British 
Government. 

It is well known that when Bitrnes was sent to Kabul to negotiate 
a treaty with Dost Mohammad, the latter expressed his willingness 
to enter into an alliance on the condition that the British (Jovevnmcnt 
helped him to get Peshawar from Ranjit Singh. Burnes’ view was 
that if the British Government asked Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
latter would be only too glad to give up Peshawar because that was 
not a profitable affair. Inspite of this suggestion, Auckland 

refused to ask Ranjit Singh to give Peshawar to Dost Mohammad. 

1 he result was that the negotiations with Dost Mohammad fell ihrougli 
and Burnes had to come back empty-handed. Lord Atickland made 
it clear that he was not prepared to do anything which in any 
way was liable to create any suspicion in the mind of Ranjit Singh. 
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In iho TvIpavlilc Ircaiy was sijjncd between Maharaja 

Ran jit .Sin;;h. Shah Sluija and ihe En^li^h Oimpany. Ranjit Singh 
M iiiNi slurucci hoii.iiioii to eiKrr into this treaty. He was an 
un\\illiiii( partner bcrauNC lie felt that he was ^oing to have in Kabul 
a (Irpnifleni ally of ilu* British in Shah Shuja but he also knew that 
he toiild not improve his pi>silion by remaining aloof. There was 
a mec'iirig of Ranjit Singh ami Auckland in November lS3d at 
rerr>/e|nir and Ranjit Singh got an undertaking that the British 
tr<Kips will mu pass through the Punjab, However, on account of 
the death <»!' Ranjit Singh in 1839, and the disorder and confusion 
that prevailed in the Punjab, the British Government was able to 
take i;v tiMn|>N ami etnivoys through the Punjab during the Brsc 
Aluhan Wat. It is (Xiinird <»ul that one of the objects of the Tripartite 
itr.iiv was to (lirtk the |M»wer of Ranjit Singh in Sind. One of the 
at tieles of the treaty provided that Sltab Shuja was to give up his 
claiitiN of supremacy and arrears of tribute over the Amirs of Sind 
and matters w'crc to be left to the mediation of the British Govern- 
ment. The British (ioveriimenl >vas preparing the way for the 
annexation of Sind. 

It is pointed out that in the last decade of his career, Ranjit 
Singh did not deal with the British Government in a firm manner. 
Probably that sras due to the fact that he fell the English to be too 
strong for him. He feared to expose his kingdom to the risks of war 
and consequently decided to follow* a policy of surrender before the 
British (yovciiimeni. 

.\rcording to Dr. Siiiha, a political alliance means a rider and 
a horse. “ In this .\nglo-Sikh alliance, the British Government 
was the rider and Ranjit w*as the horse. The English limited Ranjit's 
power on tlie East, on the South and would have limited him on the 
West if that were possible. Evidenth*, a collision between 
his military monarchy and British imperialism was imminent. 
Ranjit Singh, the Massinissa of British Indian histors*, hesitated and 
hesitated forgetting that in polities as in war, time is not on the side ^ 
of the defensive, ^^'hcn the crash came after his death under far 
less aide men, chaos and disorder had already supervened and 
whatever liopc there had been when he svas living, there was no more 
when lie was dead. In his relations with the British Government, 
Ranjit Singh is seen at his worst. He ne\’er grandly dared. He 
was all hesitant and indecision." 

Civil administration of Ranjit Singh: According to Dr. 
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G.L. Chopra, “ The only administrative plan which could serve as 
a precedent for the organisation of civil departments WiLs that of ihc 
Mughals.” (The Punjab as a sovereign Slale^ There was a close 
resemblance between the Mughal s^'stem of adminlsiraiion and that 
^ of Ranjii Singh. In all essential matters, there was no departure. 
The Maharaja did not avail himself of European i nielli gene v and 
experience in civil administration as he did in the case of military 
organisation. A very limited number of Europeans were employed 
in civil capacity. In 1805, the Maharaja was advised by Holkar lo 
organise a regular treasury, but he did not do so till 1808 on account 
of hU military pre-occupation. In 1808. Disvan Bhawani Das ;vas 
appointed Finance Minister and it is the Diwan who divided the 
financial transactions of the states among the following Daftars 

(i) Daftar4«AbwatKil-Mal : This department dealt with 
the accounts of the revenue reeeipU. and was subdivided into («) 
Jama Kharch-i-Taaluqat and (6) Jama Kharch-i-Sairai. ‘]'he 
Paaluqat section comprised entries referring to the land revenue ; 
while the Sairac included all other sources of income, the mo^t 
r important being Nazrana, Zabli. Abltari, Wajihaid-Motjarari. ami 
Chaukiyai. 

Nazrana was a tribute paid to the supreme ruler of the stale on 
different occasions under various circumstances !)>■ Iii% subjects, 
specially by prominent vassab and dignitaries. Sometimes, it was 
in the form of a Exed annual charge from a subordinate Chieftain. 
Sometimes it was the price paid to the conqueror for the retcnlion 
of a piece of territory by a defeated prince. Zabti formed a source 
of considerable income to the Sikh ruler, who often punished his 
delinquent officiab with fines or forfeitures of property or both. 
Besides in several casts, he withdrew granu of land from the dcscen. 
dants of his deceased Sirdars. They were sometimes retained by the 
state, while sometimes they were regranled to others in lieu of cash 
payment. 

, Abkari included all charges made on the sale of opium. Bhang, 

spirits and ocher drugs. The income derived from thb source was 
comparatively insignificant. 

Wajuhat-i-Moqarari included both the profits of justice and 
charges corresponding to the stamp duties of modern times. The 
receipts under thb head were collected in different ways. First, 
certain charges were made for the redress of grievances by means 
of judicial decisions. Fines paid for criminal acts may be put under 
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ihis luMcl. 7')jcn there were proceeds from various charges levied on 
pciiiions addressed by the |>coplc either to the Sikh ruler or to one 
of Ki^ mini'^icrs. 

Lazily, >vc may include the payments made for the affixation of 
the Roval seals on all kinds of private contracts. 

Chaukiyat s I'hcre was a very comprehensive scale of duties *• 
which were levied, under forty-eight different heads, and 
on most articles of daily consumption. Xo discrimination was 
made between articles of luxury, and those which formed the 
necessaries <»f life. Charges were generally made in cash. Griffin 
writes that the mcide of collection was extremely vexatious, the 
country ssas covered wiili custom houses at w'hich merchants were 
irtMicd with insolence and oppression. An article paid duty on 
being taken into a town, a .second time on being taken into a shop, 
anti a third time on re-cxp*>rt. 

Land Revenue System: In India, land revenue'has been 
the mainstay of every government. In the beginning of Ranjit's 
career, the sy.stcm known as Batai was re-introduced on the old 
Mughal plan to regulate apportionment of produce between the t 
cultivator and the government. This system continued until 1823 
and constituted the first period. 

In the second periotl which l>egan in 1824 and extended over 
nrarlv a decade, the Batai system tvas replaced by a system of assess- 
ments known as Kankut. According to this, the share of the 
government was reckoned out of a standing crop, the value of 
w'hich was estimated in terms of money. The portion for the state 
\vas now collected in cash. It w'as a distinct improvement on the old 
method, because it saved the officials from two-fold responsibility, 
guarding the grain from being stolen by the peasantry and 
carrying it to distant markets for sale. The adjustment of expenditure 
to income was made much easier and far more certain than before, 
owing to the ability of the government to estimate its share in money 
before hand. Even the Kankut system was found partly ineffective ^ 
because it enabled the government to estimate its income only just 
before the end of a harvest, Hence it was difficult to make a correct 
forecast in advance. After 1834, Ranjit Singh began to encourage 
the practice of farming out the revenues of large area of irrigable 
lands to the highest bidders, for period varying from three to six 
years. By these contracts, the farmers were required to present 
detailed accounu of the extent of the cultivated area and the total 
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amount of produce in their districts. This practice of leasini; was 
developed by selling the farms of the village, .as a whole, to tl,e 
Villagers themselves. 

As a rule, the state-demand may be said to liave varied from 
two.fifths to one-third of the year’s produce. Tlii, proportion 
prevailed in all districts which had been fully conquered and which 
were fairly cultivated. 

On further investigations, we come to the conclusion iliut the 
share of the grow produce which belonged to the government was 
never rigidly fixed at one uniform rate. It varied from place u> 
place, according to the productivity of the crops, the means of irriga. 
lion, and other facilities of cultivation. 

In addition to the regular share of the produce, the state claimed 
a number of Abwabs (cesses). These were collected along with the 
land revenue, of which they formed a fixed proportion. The percent- 
age, however, differed, the usual rate varj ing from 5% to 15^^; of the 
revenue. 

The revenue was collected tw'icc a year, a momli or so after 
the reaping of the two harvests, called Rabi and Kharif. The chief 
officer in charge of the collection in a district was the Kardar 
(collector) and he was assisted by subordinate officials like Muqadams 
(foremen), Patwaris (revenue assessors) and Kanungos iheridiiary 
registrars). The proceeds of revenue were kept in the district 
treasury under the control of the Kardar and were either transmitted 
to Lahore or disposed of according to the wishes of the ruler. 

(ii) Daftar4«Abw«b-U-Taliwits This was the second depart- 
ment and was concerned with the records of accounts of income and 
expenditure sent by officials. The cashiers were called Tahwildars. 
At first, this depanmeni dealt with accounU of a varied nature. But 
when separate offices of record, income and expenditure were set 
up, the work of this office became more limited. 

m D»f»r.i.Taujliib.t, This attended to the accounts of 
the royal household, such as the expenses of the Zenana, presents 
and Khdats, entertainments of guests, and Tosha-Khana. 

(It-) Dafter^-Mawajib: In this office were kept the accounu 
of pay and other emoluments in the various governmental services, 
such as the army, the civil staff, and the clerical establishment. This 
department was gradually divided into several branches to deal with 
the ever-increasing volume of work. 

(p) Dmftar4^Ro »n a incl Mi^l4khrmJ»e t This office 


was set 
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Up io register accounis of daily cxpcndiiurc under various hcads- 
Hriu c it dealt uilli varioiiN ilrm^ fiom thi« standpoint. 

I'liosc Dafiuis pas'.itl dironi*h sexeral changes concerning 
details of Dtijanisadon in subscc|ueni years. Each of them was 
snixlividnl into branches to cope with the administrative 
developments. 

Territorial Divisions and Local administration ; The 

Punjab was divided iiuo four Siibas: Lahore, Multan, Kashmir and 
Peshawar, 

Knrh Siiba was divided into Parganas, each Pargana into 
’l'alu(|as and every 'lahiqa was made up of 50 to 100 Mauzas. 
'This division followed largely the system of the MughaU. The 
adtniiii^iraiioit of a Suba was entrusted to a Nazim (Governor) whose 
tlutie^ were analogous to those of the Lieutenant-Governor before the 
Reforms of 1919. He had under him a number of Kardars. There 
was one Kavdar for every 'I'aluqa. The Kardars differed in position 
and importance according lo the extent of territory under their charge. 
I'hc Nazim oectipied a higher position than that of an average 
Kardar, but his functions were largely of an appellate character and 
of a more general nature. The Kardar came into immediate contact 
with the people in their daily activities. He was a revenue collector, 
a treasucr and an accountant, a Judge and a Magistrate, an Excise 
and Custom's Ofheer, and a General .Supervisor of tlie people on 
behalf of the government. 

Judicial arrangements x There was no written system of 
laws in existence in the days of Ranjil Singh. Judicial decisions 
were made in accordance with customary* principles. The procedure 
was crude and simple and no distinction was made between civil and 
criminal cases. The settlement of disputes rested with the Pancha- 
vats. 'I'liis was a body of five men who svere the ciders of the village. 
The qualification for its membership was the possession of land, and 
a certain amount of local influence and prestige. The Panchayat 
was mi>rc like an arbitration Court. Hence its decisions were 
revised In* the Kardars, whenever they ^s*ere rejected by either party. 
In (owns, justice was administered by the Kardars who also decided 
the more important cases within their Taluqas. In the cities, cases 
were decided by the Nazims or by more important Kardars and 
sometimes separate officials were appointed to devote themselves 
entirely to judicial work. They were known as Adaltis (justices). 
A distinct Court was set up at the capital town knovm as Adalai-i-Ala 
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AKBlB, THE GREAT MOGUL (1556-1605) 

“ He was In face and stature fit for the dignity of king» so that any- 
body, even at the first glance, could easily rcct^nisc Iiim as the king. 
His shoulders were broad and his legs slightly bandy and adajMed to 
riding. His complexion was fair, but slightly sufTnsed with a darker 
tint. He carried his head slightly inclined to one sitlc, lo\^•ards ilic 
right shoulder ; his brow was broad and open and his c\ cs sj>arklcd 
as does the sea wheri lighted by the sun. His eye- 1 ids were hoav^ 
as those of Sarmatians, the Chinese, the Niphoiiians, and nraviv all 
Asiatics of the more Northern regions. His cyebixnvs were n<irrow, 
and liis nose was of the middle size and drooping, but had a liigh 
bridge. His nostrils were expanded as though he were enraged 
and, on the left one he had a wan, which met the upper lip. lie 
shaved his beard but not his moustache, following the custom of 
young Turks befo« they assumed the full cosiume of rnanliood. 
Unlike his forefathers, he did not shaw his head nor did lie \^'Car a 
cap, but bound his hair with a turban, which, they say, he did in 
imitation of the Indian custom in order to conciliate them. He 
^***8?^^ bis left leg slightly, as though he were lame in it, though 
he had not been injured in the foot. He has in his Ijody, which is 
very well-made and neither thin and meagre nor fat .nnd gross, much 
courage and strength. When he laughs, he is distojied, Inii \^'hon 
he is tranquil and serene, he has a noble mien and great dignity. In 
his wrath, he is majestic.** Akbar possessed an attractive pcj'soriality. 
He was bold and courageous. He had so much physical strength 
that he could cut off the neck of a lion with one stroke of his sword. 
He worked very hard and slept ver)* little. He was fond of sports all 
his life. He was witty. Although illiterate, he managed to learn 
a lot on account of his sharp memorv' and earnestness to atxiuire 
knowledge. He was a broad-minded person and he alone could 
follow a policy of Sulh-Kul or universal toleration. He was not a 
bigoted person. 

He was sympathetic towards the people and was al\sa>s ready 
to do all that he could to win over their aficciion. “He always 
'tfbund time gladly to hear their cases and to respond graciously to 
their requests. Their little offerings, too, he used to accept with 
such a pleased look, handling them and putting them on his bosom, 
as he did not do with the most lavish gifts of die nobles, which with 
discrete pretence he often seemed not even to glance at** (Du 
Jarric). He was a deeply religious man. He was always ready 
to learn the good points of all religions. It is wrong to say tiiat he 
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gave up Klam towards the end of his life. We have (he testimony 
<»f Jaliangir dial his father was a Muslim to the end of his life. 
However. lie was not a bigoted Muslim. He often used to say that 
** there is no neetl to disetiss the point that a vacuum in nature is 
iinpo^iiblc. God is omnipresent." Again. ‘‘ Each man according 
to his condition gives the Supreme Being a name, but in reality to 
name the unknowable is vain." ** There exists a bond between 
the Creator and die cream re which is not expressible in language.** 
He was a man of deep a (Tec tions. He was a dutiful son of 
his parents. He was kind towards his brother. Hakim, although 
the latter gave him a lot of trouble. He loved his son, Sa'im, very 
mvich and inspite of hU rel)cllions. forgave him towards the end. 

Akbar possessed a large measure of humility in his character. 
He hated pride .ind arrogance. When he started the Din-i-Ilahl, 
many requested Akbar to guide them, but his reply was : “ Why 
should 1 claim to guide men, before I myself am guided.** Akbar 
was fond of music and no wonder he patronised a large number of 
musicians. He possessed a large amount of knowledge of many 
kinds. According to Dr. Smith, “ Anybody who heard him arguing ^ 
with acuteness and lucidity on his subject of debate would have 
credited him with wide literary knowledge and profound erudition 
and never would have suspected him of illiteracy.** 

.\kbar had a very lofty ideal of kingship. According to Kim, 

" Tyranny is unlawful in every one, especially in a sovereign who is 
the guardian of (he world.** " Falsehood is improper in all m;n 
and most unseemly in monarchs. This order is termed the shadow 
of God and a shadow should throw straight.'* Again, ** A monarch 
is a prC'Cminent cause of God. Upon his conduct depends the 
efficiency of any course of action. His gratitude to his Lord, 
therefore, should be shown in just Government and due rect^itlon 
of merit ; that of his people in obedience and praise." 

According to Father Jerome Xavier, In truth, he (Akbar) 
was great with the great and lowly with the lowly.** 

Akbar believed in a policy of agression and conquests. Hit* 
view was that "a monarch should always be intent on conquests, 
otherwise Itis neighbours rise in arms against him. The army should 
always be exercised in warfare lest from want of training they become 
self-indulgent.*’ 

According to Dr. R.P. Tripathi, Akbar *s ideal of soverrignty 
was tiniversal and not national. The reason is that Akbar wanted to 
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(exalted). Its functions resembled those of a Hish Coun of ihe 
present day. 

Civil cases were of a varied nature. First of all, there were 
cases of betrothals, and matrimonial cngaRcmenls, which were tieritled 
by the Pancha>ats. There were breaches of contracts, sale; on 
credit and the like. In these decisions, great importance was attached 
to the sworn testimony of witnesses. In such matters, the Rosernment 
of Ranjit Singh levied fees on the successful party. Civil suits re- 
garding landed property were decided on evidence oblainetl from 
records which were regularly kept in Qaiilkhanas. 

As regards crimes, the infliction of capital punishment was 
reserved to the ruler himself. The punishment for murder or oiher 
physical injuries was meted out to the offenders more often in the 
form offines than bodily chastisement. Mutilation was employed in 
exceptional circumstances. On the whole, it may be said that the 
ngour of punishment depended upon the nature of the crime, the 
personal disposition of the magistrate and likeliluxxl of his action 
being reported to the ruler. 

Though to all intents and purposes Ranjit's ju.licial system 
was crude and simple, yet in actuai practice it suited to the social and 
political environmenu of the people of the Punjab. The ab.tse ol' 
authority on the pan of local officials was limited by several considera- 
tions. Finily the term of office of Ranjit Singh’s officials depended 
on good behaviour. The consciousness that their dignity, pieslige 
and s«ial status and even their private wealth and property,' 
depended solely on the favour of their master, acted as a rest.aining 
mfluence on their arbitrary actions. Secondly, the Maharaja’s 
frequent and unexpected tours introduced a real risk of complaints 
of bribery and corruption reaching his ears. Another factor contri- 
butmg to the same result was the practice of deputing special justices 
to tour tn different district for the purpose of hearing complaints 
and deciding cases of particular importance. The greatest merit 
of the system Uy, however, i„ its simplicity and in the absence of 
hose legal .mr.cac.es and technicaUties which, if introduced among 

thyude Sdth peasantry, would have beset the path of justice with 
dirficultjes. 

Ranjit Singh*. Government : He established in the Punjab 
a pure and unmitigated despotism. He transformed the whole 
constitution of the Sikhs from an irregular common-wealth of a loos^ 
federal type mto a military monarchy based on personal rule. 
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I lulri Singh's personal despotism, ihe Punjab was 

!/ox n nr<l in a manner which generally sailed the existing state of 
SMCictv. N illage life ihroiigliout was little interfered with. Its local 
allairN ueie mostly subject to the Panrhayats. One great secret of 
the popularity of ihe Maharaja's rule was that it kept open to the 
humblest ciii/.rn the p<jssibilities of acquiring position and wealth. 
Amither great merit of Ranjii's authority was that he never based 
it upt>ii Ills own inheieiH superiority, or any Divine Right Theory of 
Siiprettunv. He never arrogated to himself any high-sounding titles, 
or daimetl si ij>r» natural powers- On the contrary, he always showed 
that his actions were directed to the glory of the Khalsa. Under 
Raiqii Singh, (ho Sikhs had achieted brilliant triumphs, city after city 
luul acknowledged tlieii authority, until a large kingdom had been 
crrate<l, \shose military rescnirces now commanded awe and reverence 
alike* fioin the tieighliouring states and distant rulers. 

riie <losp<iiism of Ranjit Singh ma\ be described as benevolent. 
He was no alien ruler from the point of view of race and religion. 
Under his authority, the economic resources were wholly utilized in 
ihe kingdom. Through the blessings of his rule, the people of the 
Punjab evolved a degree of law and order, and entered upon a period 
of peace and prosperity which had not been enjoyed for several 
gen era tic uis. 

Army of Ranjit Singh : There has been considerable 
confusion among writers almut the year in which Ranjit Singh first 
raised regular tiniu. Most of them slate that the idea originally 
struck the prince in 1809, while observing the discipline 
of Metcalfe's escort. In 1805, Holkar had entered the Punjab 
and in the course of conversation with Ranjit Singh, urged upon 
him the desirability of organising the treasury, constructing 
defensive fortifications and disciplining forces. Ranjit Singh at 
Ihc same time visited Lord Lake's camp in dbguise and observed the 
drill of the Company’s troops. Yet the greater incentive to reform- 
ing activities came from the agreement w*ith Metcalfe. This 
agreement created great anxiety in Ranjit Singh’s mind as to the 
safety of his kingdom. Experience led him to decide that the 
matnionatice of a strong standing army was indispensable for 

triumphs of diplomacy as of war. 

In the Khalsa Darbar, records ol the army of Ranjit Singh 
were divided into two sections-the FauJ-i-Am or the reguUr army, 
and the Fauj-i-bc-qaw^ or the irregular force. 
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Fauj^UAm or Rogular Army : Tlie regular arm> may 
be bub- divided into three parts: (t) Infantry, ^iVj Cavalry and 
(«V) Artillery. 

The creation of the infantry was a gradual pioeess wliicli 
began soon after 1805 and continued thrmiglioiit the Ma)iaraja\ 
reign. The Sikhs looked upon service >vith cmiicmpt and 
refused to join its ranks. But Ranjit Singh persisted in his cHorts and 
ultimately succeeded in overcoming their traditional prejudices. 
The result was visible in 1818, when the inhabiiauis of the Ihinjab 
both Sikhs and others, began to dominate the service. Tii 1B22, the 
Maharaja employed French officers in hU service. Most oi them 
had taken pan in the Napoleonic campaigns, and were fully cimver* 
sant with the latest methods of Western tactics and drill. Under the 
personal supervision of Ranjit Singh, they performed their duties ener- 
getically, and in a few years organised and trained an cfRciciii force. 

The early organisation of the infanio' was simple. It consisted 
of a number ofPaltans, to each of which two horse-guns were atiaehe<l 
on an average, to form them into separate uttits. E*ich of these was 
pul under a commandant. This organisation was expanded laier 
on as the strength of a battalion increased. Later, the Palian or 
battalion became a pan of a lanjcr organisation called a brigade. 
On an average, a brigade contained four l>atta]ions of infantry, a 
small varying strength of cavalry, and a battery of eight t<i ten 
horse-guns. A company of Bcldars was generally atiaclted to It. 

At the lime of Ranjit Singh’s death, eight hundred formctl 
the minimum strength of a battalion, which was divided into eight 
companies each of which in turn was composed of four sections. 
The average strength of a company was one hundred, while a section 
comprised rotighly twenty-five men. As regards officers, tfxc 
Commandant was assisted by an Adjutant and a Major. Each 
company was under a Suhedar who was assisted b)' two Jamadui'S. 
Each section of a Company was commanded by a Hawaldar, wh(» 
also had a N^ik for his assistance. The officers of tlic battalions were 
sons or relatives of Sirdars, or members of the landed gentr)'. W'hen 
the Sirdar had two or more sons the Maharaja usually took one wliilc 
young, and trained him for service. The non-combaianc establUh- 
ment of each battalion included a Munshi, a Mutasaddi, and a 
Granthi, in addition to the manual w'orkers, such as Khalasis, Saqqas, 
Oharyalis, Bcldars, J hand a Bardars, Misirjs, Kannas, and Tahliyas. 

The uniform of the infantry was scarlet. There were, however. 
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iHih'trnt (i«U»uiT(l fAcih^s (o diMinguish the regiments. The trousers 
NNCi e of liluc rouon cloth : and the turbans were of same colour, The 
Ix'lis were* of black leather. 'I'he men wei'e usually armed with 
svvoicl, mu^ket and l>avoncc. 

Fauj-i-Khas$ or French Legion : This was the model 
hriuatic of the .Sikh avm\ . It was raised in 1822 by Generals Ventura 
and AllaMl. Its normal strength was four battalions of infantry, two 
regiments of cavalr\\ and one troop of artillery comprising twenty- 
four guns. Special efforts were made in its training, and in point of 
discipline and equipment it grew to be the best organised section of 
regular arms. The infantry section of the brigade consisted of the 
KhdNs biiii.il ion, a (iuikha battalion, and two more commanded by 
))eva Sinyh and .Sham Soia. The cavalry portion comprised a 
Klvdss regiment, and a dragoon regiment. The artillery was known 
as (he C4»rps of General Ilahi Baksh. 

As regards the officers of the Khass bi igade, Dr. Murray says : 
“ To each company in these battalions there is attached one Subedar, 
one Jamadar, four Hawaldars, and four Naiks ; and to each battalion 
one commandant and one adjutant. 

•* The Fauj-i-Khass had as its emblems, tht eagle and the tri* 
colour flag, uith an inscription of the Martial Guru Gobind Singh, 
embroidered upon it. It used French words of command. Thus 
it has been often called the French Brigade or the French Legion.” 

Captain Wade saw parades of the infantry section of the 
Fauj.i-Kha5>s in 1827, five years after it had been constituted, and 
described his impressions thus r “They were all dressed, armed, 
and equipped like the Rajahs other regular battalions but in a neater 
and superior style. It was indeed impossible not to admire the high 
degree of perfection to w'hich M. Ventura had brought this Legion.” 

II. Cavalry: When Ranjil began reibrming his troops 
after 1805, his idea was to create a disciplined force of all three 
branches. He accordingly attempted to introduce the European 
drill among irregular horsemen. The proud Chore haras regarded 
the new practices as the tri<ks of a dancing girl; and refused to 
abandon their old method of warfare. This led to the raising of 
new recruits, which, coupled with Ranjit*s preoccupation in oiganis- 
ing the foot ser\ice, hindered rapid progress. Until the arrival of 
Allard in 1822, there were only four trained regiments of cavalry in 
the Sikh ser%*ice. The total number of drilled horsemen was one 
thousand against ten thousand foot. After 1822, the progress was 
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rapid. In 1829, seven years afecr Allard's arrival, iKc simij^tK of 
the regular horse increased more than fotir limes. 

A cavalr>' regiment was, at first, composed of men of different 
creeds like the Pathans, Rajputs, Dogras, and oiliers. Its number 
varied from one hundred lo more than five hundred men. Later on, 
this service became popular among the Sikhs themselves : and the 
number of regiments increased. Regimenu of large numerical 
strength were divided into Risalas, the strength of which ranged 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred. The officers in the cavalry 
were similar to those in an infantry* battalion ; and similar was iltc 
arrangement of non-combatants. The pay of the cavalry regiment 
was much higher than that in ehe infaniry. 

The regular horsemen have been described as “ mean looking, 
ill dressed and wretchedly mounted,** and their horse- trappings as 
“ of the leather of worst quality.” In the field, their conduct 
corresponded with their general appearance. 

III. Artillery: In the beginning, tw'o guns were usually 
attached lo each infantry battalion, there being no distinct detach- 
ment of artillery in existence. In 1810, however, a separate corps 
was raised and placed under an officer called Darogha-i-Top Khana. 
Two years later, this corps formed the principal unit of the artillery, 
and as such was called Topkhana-i-Khass. It was commanded by 
a Muslim officer, named Mian Chaus Khan. The entire Topkharia 
was now divided into four sections, the first comprising Aspi guns, 
and the second Gavi guns. The third consisted of a separate horse 
battery ; while the last comprised a number of guns which were 
distributed over various battalions of infantry. The GKubaras and 
Zambyraks were organised into Dcras called Dcra-i-Zamburkhana. 
In 1814 a fresh battery was raised, but the separate battery of the 
earlier period was assigned lo the regular army. As a result of the 
reforming efforu of Iwih these officers. General Court and Colonel 
Gardner, the entire Topkhana was reorganised. It was divided 
into three sections, •(!) Topkhana-i-Jinsi, (ii> Topkhana-i-Aspi, (Hi) 
Zamburkhanas. The mixed batteries of the first were compexsed <if 
Aspi guns, Gavi guns and howiuers. The Topkhana-i-Khass was 
amalgamated with other batteries to form one of the three principal 
sections of the regular army. In 1835 when the army was organised 
into brigades, the artiller>* branch underwent further modifications. 

There was close resemblance between the internal organisation 
of a battery and a battalion of infantry, the a\*erage strength of a 
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un*k,ani bailor V iKing ivvo hundred and fifiy men, including non- 
M ) ni ba i a n i-j . Ka c h })ai i cry as siilxl i vided i nto seel io ns , every 
sc< rii»n <om))i ising i>v<> ijuns ami cijjhi lo len gunners. The ten-gun 
f)AUcrv was odicered by a commandant, assisted by an Adjutant and 
a Major ; while each section was under a Jamadar, with a Hawaldar 
and a Naik to assist him. 

The uaining and ortjanisatum of the artillery, on European 
lines was arcompHshed in something less than a decade. General 
Court, to whom tins task was chiefly assigned, joined I he Sikhs in 
1827, and witliin a few years he raised the corps to a high pitch of 
oificicncv. 

4 

Faujd-be-Qawaid or the Irregular Army: It W'as composed 
c hiHl\ of luiiVTiirn. These w'erc divided into iwo sections — 
(i)uM*<'haia Kliass and the Misaldars. The former w'as a single 
Miganisation, and was recruiied from amongst ihe yeomen or landed 
gentry. Many members were relatives of the dignatories of the 
court. They supplied their envn equipment, and were regularly 
paid at first in Jagirs, later on in cash. The Misaldars comprised all 
the petty chiefs who. having been rccenily dispossessed of their 
territories by Ranjit Singh, had consented lo serve under him at the 
licad of ihcir respective bands of horsemen. The latter thus re- 
presented all classes of society, and were regarded as inferior In social 
Status to the Khass troops. This dllTercnce w'as visible In their 
horses and equipment. The Mi said ars grew In numbers, and, at the 
end of the reign, formed by far the greater proportion of the irregular 
cavalry. For administrative purposes the Ghorcharas were divided 
into several Deras, each Dera comprising several minor groups of 
horsemen, w'hich were called Misls. The men in a Misl belonged 
to a single clan. Their leader was usually the decendant of one under 
whom they had originally joined Ranjit Singh's army. These 
Mish were of varsing strength, ranging from twenty five to seventy 
five men. In 1822, the Deras were grouped into bi^er divisions, 
each of which v^ as put in chaise of a high dignatory of stale. In 
these appointments, care was taken to keep these clans inuct. Lord 
Auckland saw the Ghorcharas during his visit to the Punjab in 1838, 
and considered them to be the most picturesque troops in the world.*' 

Recruitment and Pay; Enlistment in the army was volun- 
tary, and recruits could always be found in abundance. This was 
due to several causes. 7n the first place, many of the tribes inhabit- 
ing the Punjab possessed martial traditions of a high order. Secondly, 
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a considerable social prestige was attached to the profession of arms. 
Thirdly, Ranjit Singh^s personal altitude to the fighting forces, secured 
an abundant supply of men who sought to military careers. 

In the days of the Misls the troops were paid cither out of the 
plunder or by grant of land, usually liable to tlie pax nieni of revenue. 
The latter svstem continued under Ranjit Singh. It uas liowever 
found unsuitable for the purposes of a standing army. Heme cash 
payment in the form of monthly salary was introduced. 

Though the salaries were fixed at a monthly rale, in pj'aciice 
they were nes'er paid at regular inters-als. I he army remained in 
arrears on an average from four to six months, and payments were 
made three or four times a year. This was partly due to the ineffi- 
ciency of the pay department, but to a greater extent to deliberate 
policy on the part of the Sikh ruler, who thereby checked the insular, 
dinalion and desertion of hi$ men. For purposes of distribution of 
pay, the army was divided into three branchcs-Fauj-USowarl, 
Fauj-i-Am, and Fauj-i-Filajat. The irrcguUrs were paid at first 
by the commanding officer of each unit, and afterwards l)y a Dewan 
attached to each division. The regulars were always paid through 
a Bakshi. Payment to the third branch was made through riiana- 
dars. The paymenu of all three branches used to submit an esumatc 
based on the approximate strength of the units under iKcir sway, to 
the central treasury at the capiul. 

The pay, in the regular army of the cavalry was higher than the 
infantry ; but the artillery and the infantry were paid much the same. 
The emoluments of the Chorcharas were still better than those of the 
regular horsemen. Instead of a regular system of pensions (or )<»ng 
service, occasional Jagirs and donations of money were bestowed, 
but no systematic provision was made for the widows or children of 
those who lost their lives in the field. 

Estimate of Ranjit Sioghs Ranjit Singh was a great warrior 
and statesman. The establishment of authority all over the 
Punjab, Kashmir and Peshawar is a proof positive of the qualities of 
head and heart possessed by Ranjit Singh. His genius helped him 
to create a centralised stale. Although he was supreme, he stylwl him- 
self as the first servant of the Khalsa. He always used the word 
Sarkar or Khalsaji instead of Maharaja. He collerte<l together ^ 
generals and administrators and with their help was able to make the 
Punjab a powerful stale. His employment of the Muslims and Euro- 
peans shows that he had no reli^ous bias in him. Although fie was 
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jlliin.iir. he p<»'sc^x*cl a lav^c measure of wisdom, He was 
ihr *>i rleuiils amt no wtinHer he was able lo sei up a strong 

si.iT'* U> iho I’linjah. 

The Punjab politics from 1839 to 1845 : After the death 
ol M.ihaiida Ranjii Siii<4h in 183ft, the whole of (he super-structure 
raiM'd l>\ liim fell to piec es. The army became all-powerful, It made 
and untiirulo kini*'. Ckmfusion and disorder reigned everywhere, 
I he hosiiUu l>ei\veon (hr Dogras and the Sindhianwalas added to 
the confusion, Foi six long years, there was al>solu(ely no law and 
order in die c*cMiriir\, 

Mafi.najsx Ranjii Singh seas succeeded by his eldest son known 
as Kl^iU.ik Sin«»h- l)hi,iu Singh became his Wazir. He w'as opposed 
by ,Shci Singh, anoiliei son of Ranjii Singh, and \ao Nihal Singh, 
ju^ rmn vin. Ciliri Singh, a favourite of Kharag Singh, was mur- 
dried. Kfuii.ik Singh dir<l in Newember 1840, His son \ao Nihal 
Singh also was killed by the fall of a gateway in the Lahore fort. 
I'hcre arose scimc diniculty with regard lo the succession lo the throne 
and uldm.iicly it was decided that Mai Chand Kaur should 
l)ecomc die regeni fur ihe expected son of Nao Nihal Singh. Dhian 
Singh v>as lo an as Wa/ir and Shcr Singh was lo svork as viceroy. 
Slici Singh did not approve of ihe new arrangement and conscquenily 
usuipeil jK>\vcr in January 1841 and prcxlaimed himself as Maharaja, 
li 'vas (luring dir reign ofSher Singh that English troops and cons'oys 
weio alhmrd lo pas^ ihrough ihe Punjab on their way to Kabul to 
l)ariicipate in ihr Fiisi Afghan War. In June 1842, Chand Kaur 
wuN niiudeird. In Seplcniber 1843, Sher Singh was murdered, 
rhen came die turn of Dhian Singh who also was disposed of similarly. 
Dhi-nu Singh’s son Hiia Singh made up his mind have revenge for 
the death of his father. He pul Dalip Singh, a minor, on the throne 
iuul hinwcir hccarne the Wa/ir. Rani Jindan, mother of Dalip 
.Singh, became regent. Hira Singh was assisted in his work by one 
Jalla. rfiroughoui this period, it was suspec ted (hat the 
Knglisli had their hand in (he anarchy presailing in the Punjab. 
Ill December 1844, Hira Sin Rh w'as murdered. After thb, power 
fell into the hands of Jawahar Singh and Lai Singh, the brother and 
paramour of Rani Jindan. In September 1845, Jawahar Singh was 
shot dead ami Lai Singh became the Wazir. On I lih December 
184 j, ilic Sikb armv crossed the Sullej and on 13th December, the 
war \v;is declared by the British. 

rhe most important cause of the First Sikh War was the 
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problem of the Khalsa army which was facing Lai Sijyirh and 
Ram Jindan. The army had become independent of the civil 
authority and for six long years had acted at king>makert. I'liis 
very army was responsible for the conquest of the whole of the Punjal) 
in the time of Ranjit Singh» but after his death, there was absolutely 
no one to control it. It is rightly said that hre is a good servant but a 
bad master. Likewise, when the Khaha army could not be controlled 
by anybody, it began to kill all those who came in her way. 'Mir 
French Generals like Ventura were turned out and the country was 
helpless before the tyranny of the army. X’arious sections managed 
to win it over by means of presents and gifts, but there could be no 
stability under such circumstances. 

The main problem facing the Punjab w^as how to deal with the 
Khalsa army. No wonder, both Rani Jindan and Lai Singh felt (hat 
the only way to deal with the Khalsa army was to make it light against 
the British. If it was successful, it will have the whole of India to 
conquer and thereby U will be kept busy. If it was defeat e<l by the 
English, its number and strength will be reduced. It was with that 
idea than the Sikh army was ordered to cross the Sutlej. 

An effort was made to convince the Khaha aimy that the 
English were bent upon invading the Punjab. It was pointed out 
to them that after the annexation of Sind, the turn of the Punjab whn 
to come. The English were massing their troops on the Sutlej. 
The military post of Ludhiana had more than 35,000 troops. A 
similar number of British troops was stationed at Ferozepur. Like- 
wise, a large number of troops were concentrated at .^mbalu. All 
this military activity alarmed the Khalsa army. It came to believe 
that the only motive of the ^glish was to a (lark (he Punjab. 'I'lu’ 
English had built a bridge of boats for crossing the Sutlej, ‘riiey 
had also increased their troops in Sind. The Sikh leaders were a ho 
aware of the scheme of men like Burnes, Macnaughten and Napier 
for the dismemberment of the Punjab. It was in these circumstances 
that the Khalsa army crossed the river Sutlej in December ]»45 and 
the First Sikh War began. 

First Sikh War (December l845«Marcli 1846^ : The 
most important battles of the First Sikh War were . 

shah> Aliwal anH Sabroan. The Sikhs were defeated in the battle 
of Mudki. That was partly due to the treachery on the pait of Lai 
Sin^ who left his followers just at the time when vicior>* was in sight. 
The Sikhs also committed the foUv of not destroving 7,000 British 
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5... unde I Sir John Lillie who were absolutely at their mercy. 

I'lic h.mic of Feio/^hah was fought on 21st December, 1845. 

'I ill* Mkiis put up a v'ery stiff resistance and the position of the English 
wus jrully critical. Sir Huyli Gough wrote that “during that night 
<»i horrors, we were in a critical and perilous state.” Thb time the 
treachery of Teja Singh helped the British. He ran away from the ^ 
battlefield leaving the Sikh armies without a commander. 

For move than a month, there was practically no fighting. 

'I* flat was partly due to ilie fact that the Khalsa army was without a 
leader and the British were so much stunned that they did not know 
what to do. rhe Sikhs found a leader in Ranjhor Singh and he 
defeaiecl Sir Henry Smith at Buddiwal on 21st January 1846. 
Ranjhor Singh not only gave up the pursuit of the enemy but also left 
Buddiwal and the same w'as reoccupied by Sir Henry Smith. The 
Sikhs were defeated at the battle of Aliwal and Ranjhor Singh 
ran aw'av. 

At this time, Oulab Singh managed to become supreme at 
Lahore and he started negotiations w'ith the British Government with a 
view to achieve his own selfish ends. It was settled between the parties « 
that the Sikh army should be attacked by the English and when beaten 
it was to be openly disbanded by its own Government. The passage 
of the Sutlej was not to be opposed and the road to the capital was to 
be kept open to the victors. For all this sert'ice to the British Govern- 
ment, Gulab Singh was to receive Kashmir. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the battle of .Sabraon was fought. La) Singh also had 
hent a plan of the Sikh position at Sabraon to the English three days 
before the battle. It was in this atmosphere of treachery and shame- 
less treason that the Sikh soldiers fought against the British. Soon 
after the first attack, Teja Singh ran away and “ cither accidently or 
by design sank a boat in the middle of the bridge of communication.” 
The Sikhs were without a leader and no wonder were defeated. The 
l)atile of Sabraon has been called the bloodiest battle of the war. The 
whole of the river Sutlej at that place ran red on account of the blood ^ 
of the Sikh soldiers. .After Sabraon, British armies marched on to 
Lahore and occupied the same on 20lh February 1846. The treaty 
of Lahore was signed in March 1846. 

Lord Hardinge decided not to annex the Punjab and four reasons 
have been put forward for the same. It was thought that the existence 
of a Hindu state between .Afghanistan and British India would be ad- 
vantageous to the Company. Another reason was that the annexation 
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of Punjab will not be profitable on account of the large amount of 
mone>* that will be required to be spent on the newly acquired province. 
Another reason given is that Lord Hardinge doubted the sirength of 
the English to occupy the whole country. Still anotlier reason that is 
pul forward is that the English did not annex the Punjab out of their 
respect Ibr the mcmor\' of Ranjit Singh who was their faithful ally 
for many decades. 

The rival claims of Lai Singh and Gulab Singh who had helped 
the English in winning the First Sikh War, gave some headache to 
Lord Hardinge. Both of them wanted to be supreme at Lahorc- 
Ultimately, a way was found to reward both of them. Lai Singh 
was to be recognised as the Chief Minister of Maharaja Dal ip 
Singh and Gulab Singh got the state of Jammu and Kashmir on the 
payment of a sum of one million sterling. The amount was reduced 
by one«fourth by the British Government. 

Treaty of Lahore: By the treaty of Lahore, the British got 
the CiS‘SutleJ States, the Jullundur Doab and Ha;cara. 'I'he Sikhs 
were to pay an indemnity of ! | crores of rupees. The Sikh Govern- 
mem was able to pay only half a crore out of their treasury and for 
the balance of it the State of Jammu and Kashmir was sold to 
Gulab Singh. The Sikh army was reduced to 25 battalion* of infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry. The Sikhs were deprived of all those guns which 
were used by them against the English. The .Sikh Government agreed 
not to employ British subjects or subjects of any European state 
without the concurrence of the British Government. Through passage 
was to be allowed to the British troops through (he Punjab. 
Maharaja Dalip Singh was recognised as the ruler of the Punjab. 
A British force was to be stationed at Lahore and was to l>e 
withdrawn only by the end of the year. Hcnr)* Lawrence Nvas apjKii ru- 
ed the British Resident at Lahore. 

After the treaty of Lahore, things did not work smoothly in 
the Punjab. Lai Singh and other Sikh leaders were opposed to the 
handing over of Jammu and Kashmir to Gulab Singh aiul their terri- 
tory was given to them only after the interveniion of (he British 
troops. Rani Jindan and Lai Singh were accused of creating the 
trouble. An enquiry was made into their conduct and they were 
found guilty. Lai Singh was sent to Banaras. 

In December 1846, another treaty known as the Trtaty of 
BhaimniMl was made by the British Government with the Lahore 
Durbar. By this treaty, council of Regency consisting of 8 pro-British 
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>tki. k jiiols u.i'' appoiriied nn<l this council uas to act umier (he advice 
.luU i-ui<laiuc t)f (he Briii*)!! rosidciH. A British force was to be main- 
(allied .11 l.uhcjir and the Sikhs were to pay 22 lacs cver>* year. This 

was (o ronnniif upto IBM when Maharaja Dalip Singh 

u ex pet ird to I^ccoxne major. By this treaty, the Sikhs became 
virtually the masters of the Punjab. 

In 1847 and IB48. mans reforms were carried out in the Punjab 
Nslilch went ag.iiini the inicresu of the Sikh nobility. This added to 


their discontent. Phe db banded soldiery were naturallv di scon tended 
because thev had losi iheir sa la lie^ and other allowances. The Sikhs 
bittcrlv rrsciitcd their defea! particularly because those w'cre due to 
treacherv on ihe part of their leaders. They also resented the acti- 
vhirN <•! the British a'*ents who were carrying on negotiations with 
(lie iiibiMnen on the frontier. They did xhh appro\'€ of the concessions 
gl\cn to the Muslims in the inaiter of .\/an or call for prayer and cow 
slaughiet. Rani jindan was bitter at the loss of her power and was 
determined to have her revenge. She was accused of conspiracy 
an<l sent away to C^hunar. Her deportation w'as resented by the Sikhs. 

Second Sikb War 1848*^9) : There is no doubt that dis- 


( omcnimcni prevailing in (he Punjab w'ould have resulted in a war 
sotmer or later, but the revolt of Mul Raj, Governor of Multan, pre* 
t ipitaied matters. Hr was Governor of the Multan since 1844. 
Previous that, his father Sasvan Mai was the Governor of Multan. 


Mul Raj was asked b\ the Lahore Durbar to pay the suecession duty 
of Rs. oue crore. He expressed his inability and was asked to 
)>ay 18 lacs, On account of the intenention of the first 5ikh War, 
Mul Raj was able to postpone the payment, but demand w'as renewed 
after the uar, The sum demanded was 19 lacs. As the payment was 
not made bv him, hr was ordered to pay Rs. 20 lacs and give up one- 
third of his territory. His annual tribute of 12 lacs was increased to 
18 lacs. The Lahore Durbar also tried to interfere into the internal 
adairs ol Multan. .Mul Raj expressed his desire tn resign provided 
the is hole matter \s as kept a secret and no charges were brought 
against him and he was to Ixr asked to render one year’s accounts, 
rhe British Resident refused to accept these terms and ordered him to 
resign uncouditlonallv and render accounts for 10 years. The demand 
ftu* 10 years' accminis uas simply stupid as he had not been the 
governor of Multan for more than 4 years. The British Resident 
sent Ander.son and .*\gncu uith Sard a r Khan Singh to take o%'er the 
administration. Mill Raj handed over the Multan fort to them on 
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19th Aprils 1848. The people of Multan got infuriated a I the si^hi of 
Englishmen. There was a revolt on 20lh April a ml two British 
officers were murdered. 

The British Oo\'cmmem could have taken an Ion at i»nce but 
they waited for months and during that interval rein* I lion spread all 
over the Punjab. Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-C^luof, was of 
the opinion that the heat of the Punjab at that time was not favour' 
able to large scale operations. It wa % decidetl to have a inter 
‘‘hunt'’ after the rains. 

On lOlh October 1848, Lord Dalhousie derlaretl dins: I'n- 

warncd by precedents, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation lias 
called for war, and on my word. Sirs, they shall have it with a 
vengeance.” On 16th November, Gough crossed the river Ravi and 
on 22nd November was fought the battle of Ramnavar. , In Decem- 
ber 1048, the seige of Multan was started and it surrendered 
in January 1849. Ort 13th January (849, was fought the battler of. 
ChilUanwala. It was a drawn battle. In February 1849 was fought 
the battle of Gujrat which has been called the “b attle of im ns.” ‘riic 
Sikhs were defeated and the war ended on I3ih March 1848. On 
29th March, 1649, the Punjab was annexed. Maharaja Dalip Singh 
was deposed and was given a pension. Lord Dalfiousic rejected 
the suggestion of administering the Punjab with Dalip Singh on the 
throne. According to him, ** By maintaining the pageant of a throne, 
we should leave Just enough sovereignty to keep alive am<nig the 
Sikhs the memory of their nationality and ser\'e os constant nucleus 
for intrigue.” Again, ” when 1 am forcibly convinced with the 
sovereignty of our slate requires us to enforce subjection of the Sikh 
people, 1 cannot abandon that necessary measure merely because the 
effectual subjection of the nation involves in itself (he deposition of 
their prince.. . While deeply sensible of responsibility I have assumed, 

I have an undoubting conviction of the expediency of ilie justice and 
of the necessity of my act. What I have done, I have done with a 
clear conscience, in the honest belief that it was imperatively 
demanded of my duty to the stale.” 

After the annexation of the Punjab in March 1849, the adminis- 
tration of the province was put under the control of a Board of three 
members. Lord Dalhousie was himself to control (he whole of it 
through the Board. After some time, the Board was disbanded. 
Henry Lawrence was asked to go to Rajputana su an agent for Gover- 
nor-General. John Lawrence was appointed as Chief Commissioner 
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fcM ihr Vxmlab. The Purijah u*a> divided iiuo four divisions and each 
f •{ i he tn \va s pn i ii n d cr a Com m i^si i .nci* . T h e d i visions we re subdivided 
and pur under the control of Dcput> Commissioners and the latter 
controlled the TehsiWars and Naib Tehsildars. The Sikh army 
^va^ completely disbanded. Arms >vcrc taken away from the people 
of the Punjab. The Jarirs of the Sikh nobles were confiscated. A ^ 
strong police force was raised and put under the supervision of the 
English officers. \’illagc tvatchmen were appointed. The landlords 
were gi\'en police poweis to mainuin law and order within their 
localities. .X frontier force was raised from the tribes. The judiciary 
was reorganised under the supreme control of the judicial 
commissioner. Under him were the Commissioners^ Deputy 
Commissioners, Tehsildars etc. A code of law was prepared to give 
rough and readv' justice to the people. Roads, bridges 'and canals 
were constructed. Agriculture was improved. Loans were given to 
the people for the improvement of land. 

' The result of all these reforms was that law and order was 
established in the Punjab within a short period. The people got 
contented. So great was the measure of their contentment that when ^ 
after the lapse of eight years, the mutiny broke out In 1857, the Sikhs 
did not join it. On the other hand, the Sikh soldiers went to Delhi 
'* to crush the mutiny. 




CHAPTER Xll 


LORD DALHOUSIE ,1848-56 

Lord Dalhousic w« born in 1812 and came lo India as Governor. 
General at the age of 36. He had entered Parliament in 1837 and 
acted as President of the Board ofTrade in the >tinistry of Peel. Ho 
was a great imperUlisl and did all that he could lo add to the Bniish 
dominion in India. He U rightly called the builder of the BriUsh 
empire in this country. Undoubtedly, he was one of the greaiesi 
of the Gov^rnors-Gencral of India. Neither in ambition nor in 
hard work, he could be defeated by any one. His 8 years of office 
are full of important evenu in every field. 

He was a great annexationist. He annexed territories for the 
uniformity of administration, consolidation and addition to the 
resources of the treasury. To quote him. “ No man can deprecate 
i more than 1 do any extension of the frontiers of our territory which 
can be avoided or which may not become indispensably neccssars 
for considerations of our own safety, and of the maintenance of tran- 
quility of our provinces. But T cannot conceive it possible for any 
one to dispute the policy of taking advantage of every just opporttmiiy 
which presenu itself fbr consolidating the territories which alrcads 
belong to us by taking possession of stales which may lapse in the midst 
of them ; for thus getting rid of those petty intervening principalities 
which may be made means of annoyance, but which can never, I 
venture to think, be a source of strength ; for adding to the resources 
of the public treasury ; and for extending the uniform application of 
our system of Government to those whose best Interests we sincricl\' 
believe, will be protected thereby.** 

Conqnaats of Dallsouaie— (I) Ponjab (1849) : The first 
Sikh war was fought in the time of Hardinge and the second Sikh war 
^ was fought in the time of Lord Dalhousie. The real cause was that 
although the Sikhs were defeated in the first Sikh War, their power 
was not crushed and they were determined to have revenge for their 
previous defeat. 

Mul Raj, the Governor of Multan, revolted and put to death 
the English officers who were sent there. For many reasons, Lord 
Dalhousie did not interfere atonce. He wanted the Lahore Durbar 
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IVii (he Punjab- The Punjab was divided into four divisions and each 
<if (licm was put under a CommUsuMicr. The divisions were subdivided 
and put under the control of Depuly Commissioners ^nd the latter 
c<intro)lctl the Tehsildars and Xaib Tehsildars. The Sikh army 
wa^ completely disbanded. Arms uerc taken away from the people 
of the Punjab. The Jagirs of the Sikh nobles were confiscated. A ^ 
strong police force was raised and put under the supervision of the 
English officers. \'illage ^^*atchmen were appointed. The landlords 
were given police lo maintain law and order within their 

localities. A frontier force was raised from the tribes, The judiciary 
uas reorganised under the supreme control of the judicial 
commissioner. Under him were the Commissioners. Deputy 
Commissioners. Tehsildars etc. A code of law was prepared to give 
rough and ready justice lo the people. Roads, bridges "and canals 
were constructed. Agriculture was improved. Loans were given to 
the people for the improvement of land. 

" The result of all these reforms was that law and order was 
established in the Punjab within a short period. The people got 
contented. So great was the measure of their contentment that when ^ 
after the lapse of eight years, the mutiny broke out in 1857, the Sikhs 
did not join it. On the other hand, the Sikh soldiers went to Delhi 
to crush the mutiny. 


CHAPTER XII 


LORD DALHOUSIE 1 1848-56 1 
i 

Lord Dalhousic was born in 1812 and came to India as Governor- 
General at the age of 36. He had entered Parliament in 1837 and 
acted as President of the Board of Trade in the Ministrv' of Peel. He 
was a great imperialist and did all that he could to add to the Briiisli 
dominion in India. He is rightly called the builder of the British 
empire in this country*. Undoubtedly, he was one of the g.ratesi 
of the Governors-General of India. Neither in ambition nor in 
hard work, he could be defeated by any one. His 8 years of office 
are full of important events in evcr>' field. 

He was a great annexationist. He annexed territories for the 
uniformity of administration, consolidation and addition to the 
resources of the treasury. To quote him, " No man can deprecate 
f more than 1 do any extension of the frontiers of our territory which 
can be avoided or which may not become indispensably necessary 
for considerations of our own safety, and of the maintenance of tran- 
quility of our provinces. But 1 cannot conceive it possible for any 
one to dbpuie the policy of taking advantage of every just opporluni{y 
which presents itself fbr consolidating the territories which already 
belong to us by taking possession of states which may lapse in the midst 
of them ; for thus gelling rid of those petty intervening principalities 
which may be made means of annoyance, but which can never, 1 
venture to think, be a source of strength ; for adding to the resources 
of the public treasury ; and for extending the uniform application of 
our system of Government to those whose best interesu we sincerely 
believe, will be protected thereby.” 

Coaqueeta of Dalhousic — (1) Puojab (1849): The fit's! 
Sikh war was fought in the time of Hardinge and the second Sikh war 
^ was fought in the lime of Lord Dalhousie. The real cause was that 
although the Sikhs were defeated in the first Sikh War, their power 
was not crushed and they were determined to have revenge for their 
previous defeat. 

Mul Raj, the Governor of Multan, revolted and put to death 
the English officers who were sent there. For many reasons, Lord 
Dalhousie did not interfere atonce. He wanted the Lahore Durbar 
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• i.ikr ,»( ooli. Mr^reover. lie preferred to take aciioo against the 
loheN a\U‘i ihr jainy xeaxMi. '|\\« imi>oriaiii battles of the second 
Sikli War were (Uijlliaiiwalla and The first was a drawn 

b.oilf and ilje Nerond uji' decisive. The Sikhs were completely 
dcicaicd aiul laid down their arms. 'I hc Punjab was annexed In 
March lIMfh Dallp Sim*h. the Sikh Maharaja, was given a pension^ 
I he Punjab was put under a Board of three Commissioners, 
However, the Bimul vsas abolished later on and Sir John Lawrence 
v'as appt)imed its C'hief C^mimissioner. It was he who was 
rcsponsjbh- lor ilic sruleineni cjf the province. 

Second Burmese War 1852 > ; Tfie real cause of the second 
Hunhcnc V\ ar was the deierminaiitm of Dalhousio to exclude all 
l.uio|)<*ait [H.wris fiojii Burma. He could not tolerate the idea of 
h.irtM oj aiiv other roiuiirs capinriiig any pan of Burma. However, 
hr 1*01 an e.KCuse to iniei'lere into the affairs of Burma. 

L nder the treaty orVandl>M>, the English merchants w'ere allow- 
ed t<t settle in Buuna and cany on trade. As their commercial rights 
were not dcfinetl precisely, each party Interpreted them in his own 
way, flic Kuglish merchants had their grievances but they struck / 
on to (lie trade on account of the high profits made by them. 

I he imperialist character of Dalhonsie encouraged the English 
iradei's t<t appeal to him for the removal of their grievances. They 
sent him a long ()eiiiion in which they narrated all the wrongs suflered 
by them. Oalhotisic welcomed the petition as a God-send. He 
declared that the treaty of Vandboo had been violated and the 
Burmese Government must pay damages for the wrongs done to the 
hnglishmeri. Commcxlore Lambert was sent to Rangoon for this 
fuu pnse. On account of the behaviour of Lambert, the Burmese 
(iovernmcni could not satisfy the demands of the Government of India. 

The result was that there was the exchange of guns and the second 
Bunnevr War was started. Even before the declaration of war, a 
British force was sent under General Godwin. Martaban was taken. 
Rangoon and Bassein also felj into the hands of the English. Later on, 
Promc was occupietl. Thus, the British were able to bring the whole 
of lower Burma under tfieir control. Negotiations were started but 
no treaty was signed. Lord Dalhou»e declared the annexation of Pegu 
by a Proclamation issued in 1852. According to Arnold, “ The 
second Burmese War was neither just in its origin nor marked by 
strict equity in its conduct or issue.*' Dalhousie's view was that the 
annc.xaiion of Pegu was “ unavoidably demanded by sound views 
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of general policy.” Again, ” although this conquest be an evil, li 
will not be an evil altogether without mi(iga(i«>n.” To qth*ir 
Dalhousic again, ‘‘If conquest is contemplated by me now, it is nta 
a positive good but solely as the least of those evils 1 ) 010 re us fioiu 
which we must of necessity select one.” 

Doctrine of Lapse: The name of Dalhousic U famous for his 
application of the doctrine of lapse in very many cases. Howev er, 
it is wrong to say that he was the creator of this cloclririe. I'lu* 
Directors of the English Company had declared in 1834 iliat permi>vit»n 
to adopt on the failure of natural heirs “ should be the exception and 
not the rule, and should never be granted but as a special mark of 
favotir or approbation.” It was declared in 1841 that every enhi t 
should l>c made to abandon ” no Just and honourable annexation of 
territory or revenue.” The only thing done by Dalhousic was ilmi he 
employed the doctrine of lapse in as many cases as possible, riie 
basis of the doctrine of lapse was that as the English Ccimpany was the 
paramount power in India, the dependent states conld not pass to 
the adopted son without the sanction of the paranioniu ])owei an<l 
% the latter ha<l the right to withhold the sanction. 

It has been maintaiiietl that Dalhousir applied the d<K'irin<' 
of lapse only to dependent stales. Howr\cr, no precise distinc tion 
was drawn between independent, allied, dependent and siihortliriau* 
states. The omission might have 1>een inlcntiotud. riu* result of 
this was that any state could be annexed by merely stating that it 
was a dependent stale although there was nothing to prove ih.u, 
It is well-known that Dalhousic anriexetl Karauli on the ground 
that it was a dependent state. He was ov'cr-rulcd by the Direc tors 
on the ground that it was a protected ally and not a dependent slate. 
No wonder, Sir John Strache>' came to the conclusion that tin: dis- 
tinction between dependent and allied slates was mythical. 

Lord Dalhousic wrote thus on the subject : “I take* occasion 
of recording my strung and deliberate opinion that in exorcise of a wise 
^ and sound policy, the British Government is l>ound not to put aside or 
neglect sucdi rightful opportunities of acquiring territory or rev'enue 
as may from time to time present themselves, where they arise from 
the lapse of subordinate states, by the failure of aU heirs of every 
description whatsoever or from the failure of natural heirs, where the 
succession can be sustained only by the sanction of the Government 
being given to the ceremony of adoption by Hindu law.’*^Lord 
Dalhousie applied the doctrine of lapse in the case of Satara in 1848, 
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I . .,M.l S.iml»ha1|)ur in 1849, Baghat in 1850, Udaipur in 1852, 

jliiia-i 111 IH"':* ii'xl X.xc'puv in 

\- tc-.ud Sataia. it- Raj.ili died in 1848 without leaving any 
Iiaim.il snii. Hrmfvcr. he .idoptcd a son before his death. Dal- 
li.aido declared the iulnpiion as invalid because his sanction was not 
laken. Tlie C.nin of Directors declared that “ By the general> 
law and cn-toin ..I India, a dependent principality like that of Satara 
cannot pa- to an ailoi>ied -on without the consent of the paramount 
power ; that we air inuk-r no pledge direct or constructive to give 
Mich i on-cut : and that the general inter«t committed to our 
chatge aie l>c-i (on-uiiccl by withholding it.” According to Arnt^ 
the annexation of S.iiara was " a rich but not a lawful prize.” It 
i- wrong to in.iinlnin that the sl.itc of Satara was a British creation, 
■flic Kngli-h Company enteicxl into a treaty with Satara in 1819 with 
a slew to conciliate the Marailias. The treaty was made between 
the two [towers on a basis of equality. No amount ofquibblingscaii 
justifv the action of Dalhousie. 

.\s regards N.igpur, its Rajah died in 1853. He did not adopt 
any son before his death. Hosswer, he had directed his queen to ^ 
acli.|>i a son. I nder the Hindu law, such an adoption is perfectly 
valid. The Rani adopted Yaswant Rao. However, instead of re- 
cognising Yiiswant Rao as the adopted son of Raja of Nagpur, the 
Ihitish Residciil took possession of the territory. It was declared 
that on accocmi of the absence of legal heirs, the sute lapsed to the 
Ivnglish Company. According to Dalhousie, the case of Nagpur 
- stands wholls withocit precedent. We have before us no question 
of inchoate or incomplete or irregular adoption. The Rajah has 
died and has deliberatelv aijstaincd from adopting an heir. His ssidow 
has adopted no st.ccessor. The state of Nagpur conferred by the 
British Government in 1818 on the Raja and his heers has reverted 
to the British Government on the death of the ruler without any heir. 
Justice and Custom and precedent leave the Government wholly 

unfettered to decide as it thinks best. Policy alone must decide the 
question.” According to Arnold, “The real law by which Nagpur ^ 
seas added to the British Dominion was, it must be pronounced, the 
old, hut not on that account more respectable, the law of the 

regard Jhansi, it was given by the Peshwa to the English in 
1817. In the same year. Lord Hastings put Rao Ramchandra on 
the throne ofjhansi and by a t«aty guaranteed the right -of succession 
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in pevpeCuUy. Rao Ramchandra died in 1835. His adopted son was 
not recognised and Raghunaili Rao was pul ou the ilironc. I'lie 
latter died in 1838 and was succeeded by Gangadhar Rao who also 
died in 1853 without leaving any child behind. BeJbrr his deaih, 
he adopted Anand Rao as his son and requested the Hni'li'di Gompany 
* to recognise him as such. Dalhousie refused lo recognise liiin .md 
anne.xed the state. Rani Laxmibai ofjhansi had her revenge in die 
mutiny. 

Annexation of Berar (1853 : Dalhoii^ie annexed Ih^i.ir in 
1853. The reason was that the Nizam owed a lot of money i<i the 
English Company on account of the charges of die com ingen i 
forces. As the Nizam had not made payments, the debt readier! 
the figure of £780,000. A new treaty was made with the Xi/am 
by which he gave Berar to the English for the maintenance of die 
contingent force and die payment of the debts. 

Anglo*Ouclh Relations 1765-1856.: Before referring to 
the annexation of Oudh in Id.*j6 by Lord Dalhousir, it is desirable to 
refer to the relations of the ruler of Oudh with die Euglisli Cloiiipany 
» from 1765 to 1856. It has already been pointed out tliai tin* Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh was defeated in 1765 in the battle of Buxar and taken 
prisoner along with Shah Alam. Britidi trrxjps also mareliecl into 
Lucknow. The whole of Oudh was at the mercy of the IJrilish 
troops. Inspite of this, Lord Clive decidetl to restore to the Navvid> 
of Oudh his conquered territories. He was made to part uiili ruifs 
Kora and Allahabad. These districts were given to Sluih Alam lo 
maintain his dignity. Lo rd Clive follow>cd the nolicv of biiiler state 
towards Oudh. 

In 1773, Warren Hastings got bark Kora and Allahal>a<i from 
the Moghut Emperor who had gone over to the side of the Ntai aihas, 
Both these districts were sold to the Nawab of Oudh for Rs. .50 - lues. 
The Nawab of Oudh got British help in the Ruhilla war and .nniicxed 
Rohilkhand. In January 1775, a new treaty w'us imp<ised by the aiiii. 
, Hastings majority in the Council on the new ruler of Oudh. 'riie 
Nawab was forced to giv'c up the sovereignty of Banaras. He was 
also made to agree lo the increase of the sulwidy to I>e paid for liie 
British troops. It is well-known that Warren Hastings w.is instru- 
mental in the mal-treatmeni of the Begums of Oudh. He has been 
rightly condemned for his attitude. His conduct w.as absolutely 
high-handed. 

In the time of Cornwallis, the Nawab requested the English 
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lo .dievf him of the expense of the British troops in Oudh. 
-|•|>cr(• uere two brigades in Ondh at that time. One of them was a 
iK-innuic-ni Inigade at Kanpur and the other was known as the tera- 
poiaiy Brigade stationed at Fatehgarh. The Nawab appealwl once 
again in 1781 and 1784 for the withdrawal of the temporary brigade. 
.\lthough Cornwallis did not grant the request of the Nawab in full, 
he reduced the subsidy to Rs. 50 • lacs a year. 

In 1797. Sir John -Shore intervened in a disputed succession in 
Oudh. He put Sadat Ali on the throne and made a new treaty with 
him. Bv the new treaty, the English Company became responsible 
for the defence of Oudh in return for an annual tribute of Rs. 76 
lacs. 'I'hc .Mlahabad fort was given to the English Company, 
h was also provided that there was to be no increase in the subsidy 
except in the case of necessity. The Governor-General was given the 
discretion lo add to the troops in the case of necessity. 

Wlien Lord Wellesley came as the Governor-General, the con- 
dition of Oudh was deplorable. Its administration was a by-word 
for inefRciency, corruption and oppression. The problem was a com- 
plicated one. While inefficiency and corruption demanded action, « 
the loyalty of the Nawab to the Engibh Company did not allow the 
English to intervene effectively. Moreover, the Nawab paid regu- 
larly and punctually the instalments of the subsidy. Although the 
amount already paid by the Nawab was too much for his paying capa- 
city, Lord Dalhousie demanded the increase of the Britbh troops m 
Oudh and also demanded an increase in the subsidy. 

Lord Wellesley made further demands on the Nawab. First 
of all, the Nawab agreed and then withdrew his consent. He even 
agreed to abdicate on the condition that his son was to succeed him. 
The British Government did not accept this offer. British troops were 
ordered to march into Oudh and the Nawab was ordered to find 


money for paying them. 

The real desire of Wellesley was to force upon the Nawab the 
cession of territory in lieu of revenue payments. Consequently, ^ 
the Nawab w?s confronted with entirely new demands. He was 
either to cede the whole of his dominions retaining only a nomma^ 
sovereignty or cede as much territory as would yield reven« equa 
to the subsidy to be paid for. PracticaUy, half of the Na^b s 
dominions were annexed by WeUesley. The !" 

November 1801 and the territory surrendered was the Rohilkhand 


and the Lower Doab. 
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The result of Lord \Vellcsle>''s policy was iliat Oudh was 
entirely surrotfie^cd by British territory except on the Non li, The 
policy of maintaining Oudh as a buffer state was given up. With 
regard to the territory* left in the hands of the Nawal), he >vas requuccl 
CO act in accordance with the representative of the Company. It 
cannot be denied that the ceded territory was violently ami compul- 
sorily snatched from the Nawab. The introduction of additional 
ircops into Oudh was a violation of the existing treaties. 

“It has been said that the Oudh assumption was ihr mo>i 
highhanded of all Wellcsle>'*s despotic actions. He would hai'dlv 
have denied allies, but he w'ould have justified it. The tangle ol 
conflicting interests could only be cut by the sword, and he did not 
hold the sword in vain.’* 

In the time of Lord Hastings, the Xawab of Oudh paid huge 
sums of money to the English Company towards the expenses in- 
curred by the English Company in the Gurkha War. It was con- 
tended that the Nawab should pay because the defeat of the (Jorklias 
had added to his security. As an appreciation of the cotitrlbmion 
made by the Nawab, the latter was alUnved by the English Compaiiy to 
assume the title of king. However, this outraged the Muslim loyalty 
to the Moghul Emperor. Leonard says in Cambridge History of India 
that in the Governor-Gencrab* opinion this act w'ould benefit the 
British Government by causing a divbion between these important 
leaders of the Mohamadan community. It also met with disapproval 
of all experienced British ofRciab.” 

William Beniinck tried to fill his empty treasury from Oudh. 
He visited Lucknow and warned the king that “ unless his territories 
were governed upon other principles than those hitherto fill I owed 
and the prosperity of the people made the principal object of his 
administration, the precedenu afforded by the principalities of the 
Carnatics and Tanjore would be applied to the kirtgdom of Oudh 
and the entire management of the counliy* would be assumed by 
the Company, and the king would be transmitted into a state 
prboner.** 

In the time of Lord Auckland, Nasir-ud-Diti died in 1837 
under very suspicious circumstances. The Dowager queen put a son 
on the throne. However, the Englbh pul Mohammad .Mi SIxah as 
its ruler. A new treaty was made with Mohammad All Shah in 1837 
by which the Englbh Company got the right of assuming the manage- 
ment of the Company in case of gross misrule. He also agreed to 
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i ..\ R<. Ih Ufs for the maintenance of an auxiliary force. This 
\va> clUallowctI by tlic Directors of the English Company and 
I he thv.'crnor-Geiieral was directed to inform the ruler of Oudh 
acroi'clingly. Unfortti natch, Lord Auckland did not communicate 
tlii:, fact to the ruler of Oudh. The latter was merely informed that ; 
lir will not have to pay for the auxiliary' force. It was an act of-^ 
treachery on the part of a Governor-General and he should not have 
gone so low in his action. The result was that the King of Oudh 
and manv othej's remained under the impression that the treay of 
1837 was in force. This treaty was included in Government publica- 
(Ions and >vas referred to by Sir John Lawrence in 1844. ^ Lord 
Hartlinge also referred to the treaty of 1837, 

Lord Dalhousie was determined to deal with Oudh in a ver>' 
enVoiive manner. The Gos ernment of Oudh was rotten and openly 
so. The country would have been annexed long ago but for the 
consistent loyally of the king. 

In 1848, Sleeman was sent to Lucknow by Dalhousie as a 
Resident to undertake the reconstruction of an oppressed country. 

In 1849, he was instructed to make a tour and report on the ^ 
conditions prevailing in the countr>'. Sleeman reported that the 
people killed their female children and buried them alive. 
Lucknow was in perpetual turmoil of processions, illuminations and 
festivities. The only companions of the king were fiddlers and 
buffoons, The ambition of the king was limited to the reputation 
of being know'n as the best drum-beater, dancer and poet of the day. 
Most of his associates were outcastes from the low classes. The king 
vi as ahvays in need of mone>* and used the military to squeeze as 
mucli as he could. The peasantry' grew swift-footed. The govern- 
ing classes had no sympathy for the subjects and the latter suffered 
terribly under the tyranny of the oflficiab. The officials took delight 


in plundering the peasants. 

Although the condition of Oudh was far from satisfactory, 
Sleeman was opposed to the annexation of the country. Hb view 
was that ** the annexation of Oudh would cost the British power 
more than the value of such kingdom and w'ould inevitably lead to 


a mutiny of the Sepo>‘s.'’ Moreover, the native states were the 
breakwaters, and when they arc all swept away, we shall be left to 
the mercy of our native army which may not be always sufficiently 
under control.” Sleeman stressed the educational value of the 
native states in so far as the>- afforded an opportunity to those 
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Indians “ whose habits unfilled them ** lo become humbler and 
accept low jobs and swagger with their sword and maichl<M:k in 
the states.” In 1851, Lord Dalhousie himself journeyed on the 
borders of Oudh and he tells us that he heard i1h‘ u^e of he.ivy 
cannon for the purpose of collecting revenues by ilie servants of ihe 
king. Inspite of this, Dalhousie hesitated to lake aviion. 

In 1854, Sleeman was replaced by Outram as Resident. 1 he 
new Resident reported that the administration of the country was 
an orgy of massacre and corruption set lo music. 

Lord Dalhousie's recommendation was that while llte king 
of Oudh be allowed to retain his title, the entire administi aiion of 
the country be vested in the Company in perpetuity. On accotjni 
of the consistent loyalty of the King, Dalhousie did not recommend 
his forcible abdication and the annexation of the territory. 7'hc 
members of the Executive Council of Lord Dalhousie were divided 
with regard to the future of Oudh. The majoriiy were opposed to 
Dalhousie’s views. In January 1856, Dalhousie got the ordcTs of 
the Directors with regard to the future of Oudh. He was lo oiler 
to the King a kind of Vatican so^’ereig^ly, the title of king, adequate 
funds and full jurisdiction short of death over Lucknow palace pavk'i. 
Outram was sent back to Lucknow and a brigade followed him. 
The king refused to accept the new position and was deposed. He 
was sent to Calcutta. In justification of the act, Lord Dallmusic 
wrote thus: ** The British Government would be guilty in the sight 
of God and man if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by m 
countenance an administration fraught with suffering to mitlionH.” 
The Indians do not seem to have cared for the material gains w hich 
followed in the wake of annexation of Oudh. General Lord was 
of the opinion that the Indians preferred ihcir own misrule to the 
strict rule of the British with the insolence of the Chaprassis and other 
petty officials. 

The annexation of Oudh created a feeling of awe and despair 
in the minds of the rulers of the Indian Stales. They began to fear 
their safety. They could say to themselves : 

** Another year, another deadly blow, 

Another mighty Empire overthrown. 

And we arc left, or shall be left alone.'* 

Sleeman's opinion was that annexation of Oudh was a political 
blunder. According to him, the English used their giant's strength 
like a giant and injured their reputation in the eyes of the Indians. 
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I, ,lu- muuiu, the Sfpo>.s of Oudh brought about havoc and 
.Kiel, Hi U) the didiculiic-; of the BriiUh- It has rightly been main- 
dial (hr forced abdication of Wajid AU Shah and the annexa- 
ii H, oiOiidh were offences a<^a(nM tfood faith and public conscience. 

Abolition of titles and pensions: Dalhousie was not 
(uiKcm with the- annexaiion of territories. He also tried to abolish 
mlrs and pensions. 'I'he first victim of his policy was Dhondu Pant 
nr Nana Sahab who was llie adopted son of Peshwa Baji Rao 11. 
Raji Ra«> had been given a pension of Rs. 8 lacs a year. He adopted 
Nana Sahab as his son and asked for the recognition of the Company. 
Baji Rao ilicd in !8:)2 and U>rd Dalhousie rejected the claim of 
Nana S.iliab. AcKivding to Sir John Kaye, the action of Dalhousie 
wa'. h ush- .\niold de.vcribed the same as grasping. 

Ill Um. the Nawab of Carnatic died without leaving any 
male issue, .\zimjali svas the heir and he applied to the Madras 
(iovcrninent for rect^nition. The view of the Governor was that 
ilie title and pension were personal and “the semblance of royalty 
svitlioui power is mockery of authority which must be pernicious- 
dial ii is impolitic and unwise to allow pageant to continue which, 
diough it has lieen politically harmless, may at any time become 
a nucleus for .sedition and agitation.*’ Lord Dalhousie endorsed 
die views of ihe Madras Governor in these words: “1 entirely 
agree wilh Lord Harris in holding that the treaty of 1801 confers 
no right of hereditary succession. It is purely personal treaty... 
I'here h no meiuion of heirs and successors in any part of the treaty 
and no grant of anything is made by it of any one except to the 


/ 


Nawab Azim*Ld-I)owla himself." 

The Rajah of Tanjorc died in 1855 and left a widow and two 
claiighier.s. Hr was a king without a kingdom and enjoyed a pension 
and some jagirs. Consequently, on the death of the Rajah, Dalhousie 
slopped the pension and confiscated the Jagirs. The case went to 
ihc VvWy Cotnicil and was decreed in favour of the Company. Lord 
Kingsdow n made the following observations In his j udgement . 1^ 

is cxiremi'lv difficult to discov'er in these papers any grant of legal 
light on Ihe part of (he East India Company or of the grant of 
(beat Britain, to the possession of this Raj, or of any part 0 
(he properly of the Rajah on his death. The Rajah was an indepen- 
<lenl sovereign of lerrUories undoubtedly minute and bound y 
irealies to a powerful neighbour, which left him, practically, it c 
power of free action, but he did not hold hU territory such as it was. 
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as a fief of ihe British Crown, or of ihc East India Company, tioi* 
does there appear to have been any pretence for claiming it on tlic 
death of the Rajah without a son, by any legal title, either as an 
escheat or as Bona Vacantia.*’ 

Administrative reforms of Dalhousie : Lord Dalhomie 
carried out many reforms in various fields. However, the keynote 
of Dalhousie’s reforms was centralisation. The object of ilie refoi ms 
was to gather all the threads of power into his own hands. Dalhonsic 
organised the non -regulation system to meet the new needs of the 
Indian Empire. Under this system, the administration was to he 
carried on by a Commissioner who was to be responsible directly 
to the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council. Its chief merit was economy 
of personnel. Tt did not make any distinction between civil and 
military Government. The District magistrate was given all ifu* 
powers in various fields. The unfortunate effect of this system was 
that it demoralised the people. 

Military reforms: Lord Dalhousie carried oui a h'lrge 
number of reforms in the military Held. Hr started tfic general 
movement of troops from Bengal towards the West. Tlic head- 
quarters of the Bengal A r it Her)* were shifted from Calcutta to 
Meerut. The Army Headquarters were gradually shifted to Simla. 
He also started the policy of reduction, disintegration and distribu- 
tion. He encouraged the enlistment of Gorkha regiments in 
the Indian army. He raised a new' Irr^ular force in the Punjab. 
He asked the home authorities to increase the number of Biitish 
troops in India so that there may be no possibility of revolt by the 
Indian troops. Dalhousie was always afraid of a conspiracy among 
the Indian troops. 

Telegraph a and Railways : These two departments got 
a great impetus from Dalhousie. Their development was considered 
to be necessary from the point of view of the defence of the Indian 
Empire and also for the encouragement of British investments in 
India. He entered into contracts with English Corporations for the 
construetion of railways. All kinds of facilities were given to them for 
construction work. They were abo guaranteed interest by the 
Government irrespective of the profits. A few strategic lines were 
const ruc^d at an enormous cost to the Indian revenues, but this 
helped thk English capitalists to make huge profits. Telegraph wire 
linked up (he various parts of India and this fact helped a great deal 
the English during the mutiny. 
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Commercial reforms: In tlie inieiests of the British 
and .naunfacmrers, l-o.d Dalhomic followed the policy of 
lu. ii.idc. All pons of India weir declared free. Improvements 
unc made in liylulmiises and harlmurs. All hinderances in the 
u.iv of the flow of t-cxxls and capilal were removed. AH the coastal 
ciadc of India fell into the hands of the English capitalists. This 
led 10 llic eronomir cxploiiauon of the counirv*. 

Public Works Department : Before Dalhoiisie, the Military 
Member in <liar«e of the Public Works Department. The 

work on ihc rivil ^Ulc was nctilected. amsecjucnilv, Lord Dalhousie 
ap()ointccl a commKNum in every Presidency to report on the state of 
all'airs. I'bc result was il»at i>ul>lic works were withdraw'n from 
the cnnirol <if ibe Military Board. A separate Public \Vorks Depart- 
mcni was siavicxl in rvers Presidency and its important officer were 
lUe Chief I'rininerr and ICxcctuivc Oificers. They were all imported 
from lln^land. The rrorttanised Depanmcni of Public Works 
took up the task of const root in it roads, eanab and bridges. 

Postal system? Dalhousie also removed the defects in the 
l^)^tal system, He veoiganised the system on the recommendations 
of a commission. He started a unifmm rate of half anna for leiten 
not exceeding half a tola in weight for all India. The sender of the 
loiter was to pay the charges in the form of stamps. Dalhouwe s 
irlbnns removed corruption from the postal Department. 

Wood’s despatch of 1854 s Sir Charles Wood, President of 
Board of Control, sent his famous dispatch on education. According 
to this dispatch, education was entitled to the first claim of the 
(iovernmrnt. At the apex of the educational structure were to be 
universities on the model of the London University in the Presidencies. 
'nie.se universities were to be merely examining bodies and not 
leaching institutions. Oilleges were to be affiliated to the universities 
and Nverc to give education to intermediate and degree classes. 
'Hierc were also to bo high schools and Anglo-vcrnacular schools. 
Their medium of instruction was to be the vernacuUr of the province. 
Priv ate enterprise in the field of education was to be encouraged by 
the Govcri.mc.It There tvas a Director-General of Education for 

whole of India. Education was to be entirely secuUr. Universities 

,verc established in 1857 in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras^ 

Dalhousie’s responsibiUty for the motioyi Dalhous.e 
left India in 1856 and the mutiny broke out in 1857. 

„,e cities attributed the mutiny to the works of omission and com- 
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mission of Lord Dalhousie. It was stated that Lord Dalhousie was 
in a hurry to annex very many states to the Indian Empire. He 
should have been more considerate towards the sentiments of the 
Indians. It is true that the various annexations and conquests 
brought more money into the coffers of the English Company, ()ui 
^ it cannot be denied that they created the unfortunate impression 
that the territory of no Indian prince was safe, li was feared iliat 
the unscrupulous Government of the Company' was ready to find 
out an excuse for whatever they did. The people lust faith in tlu* 
sense of justice of the English. The application of the doctrine of 
lapse made the matters worse. It created a large number of dis- 
contented persons who were ready to avail of any opporttmicy to hit 
back against the English Company. No wonder, Ranijhansi brought 
about havoc. Likewise, the refusal to pay the pension to Nana 
Saheb turned him into a bitter enemy. The abolition of pensions 
of the Rajah of Tanjore and the Nawab of Carnatic was unrortunaic. 
^ It was during his time that a very large numl>er of British troops 
sent to fight in the Crimean \V*ar. The proportion of the 
'v British troops as compared with the Indian troops became very low. 
Lord Dalhousie asked the home Government to 811 in the gap, but 
the same was not done inspiie of many reminders. The result was 
that when the mutiny broke out, the Indian soldiers found them- 
selves in a very advantageous position on account of the lion age of 
British troops in India. However, lor this not Dalhousie but the 
home Government was to blame. 

Dalhousie himself was not in favour of the annexation of Oudh. 
He was over-ruled Dire ctors in this matter and it is they who 

should share the .o l a lm for its annexation. 


Dalhousie carried out his reforms with the best of motives but 
every move of his was suspected. It was feared that every e/Tori 
was being made by the Indian Government to convert the pctjplc 
to Christianity or otherwise to injure their sentiments. 

On the whole wc may say that Lord Dalhousie was partly 
responsible for the mutiny of 1837. His policy towards the Lidiari 
States created a sense of despair among the Indian Princes and 
that led to revolt. He should have tried to carry his people with 
him and abo avoided all chose measures which cotild in any way 
create mbunderstanding and suspicion in the minds of the innocent 
Indians. 


CHAPTER XllI 


THE MUTINY 

Its Character? There are two main views regarding the 
(baracicr of the Niutin\. Sir John Lawrence was of the opinion 
ihai the Mtuiny had its origin in the army and its cause was the 
greased cartridges and nothing else. It was not attributable to any 
antecedent conspiracy whatsoever, although it w^as taken advantage 
of by iho mutineers to increase their numbers. According to Sir 
John Seeley also, the Mutiny was a “ wholly unpatriotic and selfish 
^cpoy Mutiny with no native leadership and no popular support. * 

However, Outram was of the ^opinion that the Mutiny was 
the result of a Mohammedan conspiracy making capital of Hindu 
grievances. The cartridge incident merely precipitated it before 
Tt was thoroughly organised and before adequate arrangements were 
made for making the Mutiny a first step towards popular insurrection, v 
The Indian nationalist also dcKribed the Mutiny as a war of 
independence. Savarkar wrote his famous book called “ War of 
Indian Independence*’. In this book, he tried to show as to how 
the Mutiny was really a war of Indian Independence. Ashoka 
Mehta has also pointed out to the national character of the Mutiny 
in his booklet entitled 1857, The Great Rebellion’*. He admits 
that the sepoys were the mainstay of , the rebellion. They bore the 
brunt of the struggle to break the chains that imprisoned India. They 
gave the backbone to the resistance and became its shield and spear. 
However, besides the sepoys, millions of Indians took part in the 
reljellion. The number of civilians killed was as large as that of the 
sepoys. The\' joined the struggle to free their country and not to 
redress their grievances. The rapidity with which the revolt spread 
shows that in some areas, at least, the rebellion enjoyed strong mass ^ 
siipport. At many stations, the sepoys were egged on to action by ^ 
the citizens. Those who sided with the British had to face social 
ostracism. Those who could not join openly, non-co*operatcd with 
the British. It is a matter of history that General Havelock could 
not get boats and boatmen to ferry his soldiers across the river. 
Although the labourers at Kanpur verc pressed into service by the 
British, the>' managed to escape at night. At many places, the . 
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natives of all classes tried to keep aloof from the British . The decisive 
evidence showing the national character of the rebellion is the iu>ie 
of communal harmony it struck in both the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Even the British Government found it difficult to separate the tNvt> 
communities. The Mughal Emperor prohibited cow laughter 
throughout the country to conciliate the Hindus. In a letter to the 
Rajas of Rajputana» the Mughal Emperor wrote thus: ‘'It is my 
ardent wish to sec that the Fcringi is driven out of HiiuliKtaii by 
all means and at any cost. It is my ardent wish that the wluile of 
Hindustan should be free. But the Revolutionary War that is being 
waged for the purpose will not be crowned with success unless a man 
capable of sustaining the whole burden of the movement, who can 
organise and concentrate the different forces of the nation and will 
unify the whole people in himself, comes forward to guide the rising. 
1 have no desire leR of ruling over India, after the expubion of the 
English for my own aggrandizement. If all of you native Rajas 
are ready to unsheathe your sword to drive away the enrniv, then i 
am willing to resign my imperial powders and auihoriiy in the hands 
\ of any confederacy of native princes who are chosen to exercise it." 

The Hindus also responded to the offer of the Muslims. Nana 
Sahib declared his all^iance to the Mughal Emperor. It wa> only 
al\er the fall of Delhi that the Sikhs joined the British A imy in large 
numbers. All this shows that the Mutiny was a national rising, 
although on a limited scale. 

Prof. P.E. Roberts accepts the point of view of John Lawrence 
and Seeley. Accoaiing to him, the Mutiny was mainly military in 
origin but it occurred at a time when for various reasons, there was 
social and political discontentment in the country and the mutineers 
took advantage of the same. According to Thompson and Garraii. 
it is poor compliment to Indian courage and ability to treat the revolt 
as an organised national movement. It was repressed by a small 
army, lu leaders were a failure. He concludes by saying that 
^ historical accuracy as well as respect for Indian ability, makes it 
necessary to emphasise the minor part pla>-ed by the better elements 
in India. 

Canaes of the Matiny^PoUdcal s I. The Mutiny of 
1857 could be attributed to many causes. As regards the political 
cause, Dalhousie's annexations and doctrine of lapse had created a 
spirit of uneasiness and suspicion throughout India. The annexation 
of Silara and Nagpur was resented by the Hindus. The annexation 
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o( ()u<IU whitse ruler had l>een a friend and ally of the English 
(:t>m|)«in\ for a bom a century was resented not only by the Muslims 
but also i)v (he other uilers of India. This created among them 
a <»r despair. Even the most faithful and loyal Indian rulers 
could not be sure of their existence in the future. The Britbh 
(iovernmein had ordered that on the death of the last Mughal 
Emperor, hb succeNsor was to give up his ancestral palaces and leave 
something of its rosal splendour. Certain remarks made by the 
high British <ilIirialN treated the impression that the government 
bad made up its mind to put an end to the native states. Sir Charles 
Napivr 'Uietl iluis ; ** Was I the Emperor of India for twelve 

yral^, no Indian prinre sfuiuld exist. The Nizam should no more 
lie lu-aid of Xej>,il would l>e ours By slopping the pension of 
t«i Nana Sahib, the adopted son of the last PeshwaBaji Rao, 
(hv niiii>li made him iheir w'orst enemy. The Hindus regarded 
him llie legitimate successor of Baji Rao and his exclusion was 
considered to be unjust. He pressed himself to be a prince among 
conspirators, He was helped by Azimulla Khan. 

The annexation of a native state not only deposed a king' but 
abo limited the scope of the Indians to get high administrative jobs. 
Tliis crcatetl bitterness among the higher strata of Indian society. 
At tlie time of the settlement of newly ac<]uiied territories, the old 
claims of tlie native aristocracy were severe l\' scrutinized by the 
officials who favoured the peasants against their landlords. This 
abo created bitterness. Bentinckb resumption of rent-free lands 
brought a lot of money to the government, but reduced to poverty 
many land-owners whose title deeds had been lost or who had held 
land by long prescriptive right. In the five years preceding the 
Mutiny, the famous Inam Commission at Bombay confiscated about 
20,000 estates. .After the annexation of Oudh, Jackson was appointed 
Chief Commissioner for settlement. He critically examined the titles 
of Taluqdars or hereditary revenue collectors and most of them were 
left without any means of subsistence. The native army was dis- 
banded and about 60,000 men lost their livelihood. No wonder, 
the discontented soldiers and Taluqdars joined the mutineers in 
large numbers. 

The English officers were aloof, exacting and unimaginative. 
Even the best among them insulted the native gentry whenever 
they had the opportunity of doing so. The administrative machinery 
was inefficient and insufficient. The strain on it was so great that 
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whenever a new cerritor^' was conquered and annexed, ii roused 
“ a very bad reeling and led to many agrarian outrages Even 
the landlords were refused ihe right of adoption and their estates 
were conliscated by the governmeni. So unhappy was the lot of ilie 
landlords that it was difficult for them lo raise loans even at tinny 
or forty per cent of the value of the land. There u as a lot of un- 
certainty about land. Government officials very often raixcelled 
private transfers of land and interfei ed even with the decisions of ilie 
courts. The Raja of Manipuri was deprived of 116 out of 1:>8 
villages. Another Raja had his Taluka curtailed by the severance 
of 138 villages out of the total of 216 villages. The Collector was 
ordered by the Sadar Board not to carry' the decree passed in his 
favour into effect. Many Taluqdars lost half of their villages and 
the others lost their all. Heavy assessments and increased duties 
made them frantic. 

Courts of law tried to bring all the people on the same footing. 
The British officials took pride in introducing the principle of civil 
equality among the people. However, it was found that the principle 
of civil equality w'as not applied to Europeans. 'I'he caste spirit 
permeated the whole administration. When the system of flogging 
for civil offences was abolished, periods of imprisonment were substi- 
tuted for them. These were not approved of by the people. 

Religious : As regards the religious cause, the orthodox Hindus 
regarded the English as great iconoclasts and feared that their own 
religion will be destroyed by Christianity. Both the army and the 
civil population were under the fear that the government intended 
to make everybody a Christian as the Mohammedan had done 
before. Misssionary activity was extended by the Englishmen in 
all parts of the country. On many occasions, the meetings of the 
missionaries were held at the headquarters of the districts under the 
chairmanship of the Collectors. The Hindu Law of Property was 
changed with a view to facilitate the conversion of Hindus to 
Christianity. Formerly, a convert from Hinduism w*a.s not allowed 
to inherit property, but this hurdle was removed. The English 
made no secret of their intention to convert the Indians to 
Christianity. Mr. Mangles, the Chairman of the Directors of the 
East India Company, made the following statement in the House 
of Commons : Providence has entrusted the extensive empire of 

Hindustan to England in order that the banner of Christ should 
wave triumphant from one end of India lo the other. Everyone 
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• ' % i I ‘*11 1)K sir(*n.!»ih iltat ilierc may be no dilatoriness on any 

III <oiiiiiuiing in the rcniniry the grand work of making all 
I IK 'i.H ('ll! isiianv." 

I hr jiiircxlMcnon of ihr railways and the telegraph system was 
i<:;4uU‘d by ilie liuhaii'i as an aiiempt to Europeanise the Indians. 
'I hr s;imr suspicion was aitachrd ici the postal system. In the new 
M'hools, lK>ys <»r all rasies and religions sat together and this was 
roiisklercd to be an a i tempt to interfere with the religion of the 
j>cr>ple- 

Military : As legards the military cause, there was a lot of 
tUs<'omemmrm among the Indian soldiers. The highest pay 
at la I liable b\ a se|)oy as Subetlar of the infantry was less than 
ihr mirijmiim |>in of a rasv European recruit. Very often, there 
was nn pionioiioii of an Indian soldier. He may enter as a 
Risaldar and retire as a Risaldar. The government did not trust 
the Iiulian s(»kliers. •’In every company, there arc iw'o or three 
native ortirers svho. tvhen they are too good, arc discharged 
from service with full pay on retirement, on the pretext of reward- 
ing them. .So soon as Sepoys l>ecome attached to them, so soon 
as they encroach upon the .*tdmiraiion and respect which must 
be the exclusive properly of European officers, the>' are immediately 
discharged.*’ 

The .self-respect of the Sepoys was trampled upon at every 
step. " Tt is by no means uncommon for an officer to curse and 
swear at his men on parade and use most disgusting terms of abuse 
to them *’. I’he .Sepoys resented the loss of Bhatta. The Indian 
stildiers were being called upon to fight in wars across the sea. On the 
occasion of the Crimean War, thes* had refused to go. In 1856 was 
passed the General Sev\iee Enlistment Act. According to this Act, 
no .Scpo> who was enlisted under the Act, could refuse to fight across 
(he sea. The result was that the Indian army was turned into an 
Imperial Army. The privil^es of the Sepoys of the Bengal Army 
were wiihdraNvii. Efforts were made to convert them to Christianity'. 
Promotions ^^erc given to those Indian soldiers who became Christians. 

Oudh was the home of the Sqx>ys and when it was annexed 
in 1856, about 60,000 men were rendered idle on account of the 
disbanding of the State Army. The national feelings of the Sepoys 
were wounded. So great was the resentment among the Indian 
soldiers that one of them told Sir Henry Lawrence that “ If the Sepoy 
is not speedily redressed, he will redress himself.** 
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The proportion of the Indian troops to Briibh troops was very 
high. In J856, the Indian Army consisted of 233,000 natives artel 
45,322 British troops. Although Lord Dal ho u si e had pointed out 
to the u^ency of filling In the gap, the Home Government fiad slept 
over the matter. 

The distribution of the troops in India was faulty, riic 
strength of the Bengal Army was 1.51,361. About 40,000 troops 
were in the Punjab. No European force existed in Bengal and 
Bihar except at Calcutta and Dinapur near Patna. ‘Hie Indians 
were well aware of the weak position of the Company at many pUc es 
and would like to take advantage of the same. 

The genera! unrest was indicated by the mysterious chapatties 
or cakes which began to circulate from village to village from 1856. 
There was a similar circulation of lotus flowers among the regiments. 
Although the cause is not known, it created an atmosphere of mystery. 
The centenary of the Battle of Plassey was to fall in June, 1857 and 
the people were looking forward to the end of the Britbh rule in 
India after 100 years. There were meetings of the Indian soldiers 
against their European officers. They were thinking in terms of 
having their revenge against them. Their plan of campaign was 
simple. They were to strike all over India on the same day (22nd. 
June, 1857). They were to kill European officers, break open 
prisons, take over the government treasuries, cut telegraph wires 
and railway lines and capture powder magazines, armouries and 
forts. It was hoped that if all the blows were given at the .same 
time, they were sure to shake the edifice of the foreign government. 

Immediate cause: The immediate cause of the Mutiny 
was the greased cartridges. According to a regitlauon, ilie Sepoys 
were acquired to bite the end of the cartridge. There was a rumour 
that the cartridges to be used with the new Enfleld rifles were greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs. One of them was sacred to ilie Hin<lus 
and the other was forbidden to the Muslims. On account of their 
Ignorance, the British Government denied the truth of the allegation. 
However, it was later on found that actually the fat of cows and pigs 
had been used. The result was that the Sepoys got infuriated. The 
native army of Bengal was in a slate of resUcssness. In April. 1857, 
some troops refused to use the cartridges supplied to them. I'hey 
were court-mariialled and sentenced to ten years' imprisonment. 
On 9th May, they were publicly degraded and deprived of their 
uniforms and shut up in a jail. 
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Spread and Suppression of Mutiny. Three regiments 
l)rnkr iiuo open reNoli, shot down their officers and broke 
open the prisons, released their comrades and, marched to 
Delhi. ' They were also joined by the Sepoy's of Delhi. 
Europeans were massacred and tlie city of Delhi was occupied. 
Bahadur Shah, the old Mughal Emperor, was put on the throne. 
'I'he Mutiny spread to Lucknow, Bareilly, Cawnpore, Agra, Jhansi, 
Central India, Bundelkhand and other places. i Europeans were 
killed everywhere and the Sepoys marched on to Delhi, The Sikhs 
in tlic Punjab kept quiet. Hyderabad also remained quiet. The 
same was the case with Scindhia. The credit goes to Sir Dinkar Rao 
in the rase of Scindhia and Sir Salar Jang in the case of Hyderabad. 

To begin with, the English were on the defensive. However, 
every rffori was made to rush in soldiers from every part of the 
British Empire. I,I2.(K)0 soldiers came from the British Army and 
3,10,000 troops were recruited in India for the same purpose. Troops 
eame from the Punjab also. .After biller lighting, Delhi was recap* 
tured, .At Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence was killed in the course 
of the siege, However, Generals Outram and Havelock forced * 
their way into the residency at Lucknow. They were also besieged, 
but relieved later on. 

At Cawnpore, Nana Saliib was directing the operations. The 
British Garrison surrendered. .All but four persons were killed, 
Campbell recaptured Cawjipur. 

Rani of Jhansi and Taiuia Tope ptJt up a stiff resistance. Rani 
of Jhansi died fighting. Taniia Tope managed to escape. Nana 
.Sahib was driven from place to place, but his end b not known. 

It is to be noted that the leaders on the side of the Indians were 
Nana Sahib, .Azimulla Khan, Manivi Ahmed Shah of Fyzabad, 
Ahmed Shah, Kumar Singh, Tantia Tope and Laxmibai. Kumar 
Singh was the doyen of the guerilla fighters. Tantia Tope was the 
mil it. try genius on the side of the rebel b. His resourcefulness was a 
veritable talisman for the rebels. He kept the British armies racing , 
after him over three thousands miles for nine months like a cat 
persuing its tall. Laxmibai, Rani of Jhansi, was the embodiment 
of the rebellion. She was its inspirer and architect. 

There was too much of killing during and aAer the Mutiny. 
This killing was started by the Indians. Probablly their object was 
to create a psycliolc^cal atmosphere in the country by hanging those 
European officers wljo were responsible for tyrannbkig'lhe Indians. 
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But the English surpassed every bf«ly in reiali alien. For every 
European killed, a hundred Indians were killed by the Europeans. 
Both villagers and townsmen fell victims to tficir lust for Ijlood. 
Little boys who were guilty of merely \va\ ing ilic rebel flag, were 
summarily executed. A batch of twelve men was hangod from ilu* 
trees because their faces were turned the wrong way when tlicy v^'crc 
met by British soldiers on the march. Six thousands poisons were 
slaughtered at Allahabad alone. Muslims were sewn up in jjig- 
skins and thrown into rivers and were smeared with pork-fat before 
their execution. Their bodies were cremated. Before his exccuUon, 
pork was stuffed in the mouth of the Dewan ofFaichgadh. The meat 
of cow was forced down the throats of the Hindus. They were forced 
to work as sweepers, unmindful of their status. The object of all tliis 
killing was to strike terror into the hearts of the Indians. 

Causes of Failure of Mutiny: (Ij Many causes were 
responsible for the failure of the mutiny. In the lirst place, the 
mutiny was localised. There were certain parts of India which 
were not affected by U at all. Pariieularly, the territory South of the 
river Narbada remained undisturbed. Sind was quiet. Rajpuiana 
was loyal. Dmi M sham mad remained friendly. Genual and 
Eastern Bengal remained undisturbed. Instead of joining the 
mutineers, the Gorkhas of Nepal rendered meritorious services to 
the British. Inspite of the fact that the Punjab had been conquered 
from the Sikhs only 8 years ago after a lot of bloodshed, it remained 
absolutely quiet. Had the people of the Punjab joined the mutineers, 
the story of the mutiny would have been absolutely different. As a 
matter of fact, the rule of Sir John Lawrence was not very popular 
and he himself was not certain of their loyally. Anyhow, the loyally 
of the Punjabces made the matters easier for the British- Not only 
they remained loyal themselves, they helped the Government in 
disarming and guarding the Bengal troops at Lahore, Peshawar and 
Multan. Those regiments which mutinied were to be put down. 
It was the tranquility of the province that enabled tlie Provincisl 
Government to send reinforcements to Delhi. .So great was tlw 
loyalty of the Punjab that pracUcally all the troops left the Punjab 
and even then there was no trouble. It is pointed out that if the 
mutiny had not been localised and had spread in every nook and 
corner of the country, the fate of the countr> would have been different. 

(2) With the exception of the Rani of Jhansi, Taluqdars of 
Oudh and some other minor chiels^ none of the fuedatoiy princes 
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r(i ilu- rcheU. Scindhia and Holkar remained loyal although their 

amiies levoUcd. The chief of 5vir hind rendered excellent help to the 
Sir J^inkar Rao and Salarjang were responsible for maintain* 
iii *4 peace in the territories of Scindhia and the XUam. Without their 
drvnihiii and sincerity, the things might have been very hot for the 
English. It has rightl) been pointed out that the name of Salarjung 
deserved tr» be mentioned by for e\ er by Englishmen with gratitude 
and admiraiUm. 

The miiiinrers failed on account of the lack of leadership 
among ilirm. It is true that Rani of Jhansi was a capable woman 
In It slu* was iiriilier die head of all the forces nor a very experienced 
•n'liernl. The inndneers worked without any common plan. The 
r<'sMh v^as that ihc\ svere defeated separately. 

A There was no one common cause among the Indian leaders. 
Every one liad its ow n axe to grind. He was not prepared to join 
liands with other interested parties and consequently the Indians 
could not derive much out of their efforts. The Mohammadans 
fought under the Emperor and the Hindus under Nana Sahab and 
Rani of Jhansi. According to Holmes, while the mutineers lacked 
a head, many were lialf-heartetl and fought reluctantly against the 
leaders whom they had l>ccn arcusiomed to obey. 

{'), Fortunately for the English, the Lawrences. Outram, 
Havelock, Nicholson and Edwardes were great personalities. They 
controlled the situation from the beginning to the end and the Indians 
were no match for them. 

^(il The personal rliaracier of ihe Bengal troops was also 
responsible for the faih.re of the imiliny. They were arrogant and 
were hated in esen’ par* of India to which they were sent. At many 
places, the mutineers were crushed by the people themselves- 

The year 1857 was favourable to the British in many ways. 
The Crimean War and the Chinese War were just over. The 
Bi itish armies were free to throw their weight against the mutineer. 
Persia was defeated and there svas no danger from that quarter. 
Inlcrnalionallv, the Indian rebels svere isolated. 

l8) .\s the English had their control over the seas, they were 
in a position to pour men and materiaU into India svith practi^y 
no difficulty. Lacs of troops were at once sent to Ind.a, The 
Indians fought with primitis-e sveapons. They could not fight t e 
Enfield rifle with their Talwar. The rebels had practicaUy no 
materials at their disposal. They had with them what they had 
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managed to capture. 

(9) The only hope of success for the mutineers was to have quick 
victories. Time factor was against them. It could be taken for 
granted that the English will be able to get reinforcements from 
outside. 

(10) While the mutineers made appeals to all other sections of 
society, no appeal was made to the peasants or tillers of the soil. 
While all other classes were promised a belter deal and a fuller pail, 
the peasants were ignored altogether. Tt has been pointed out that 
the inability of the rebel leaders to rally the peasants to their side 
doomed their cause. The rebellion got its strength from the 
princes, ruined noblemen and other feudal interests. These forces 
were incapable of overturning the British Government in India. 

Effects of the mutiny: (1) The mutiny of 1857 did not leav'c 
India unaffected. According to Sir GriIRn, Perhaps a more fortunate 
occurrence than the mutiny of 1857 never occurred in India.’* It 
swept the Indian sky clear of many clouds. It disbanded a la/y, 
pampered army which thought that in its 100 years of life, it hatl do :c 
splendid service. It showed to the world that tlic English possessed 
courage and national spirit which made light of disaster and whirl) 
did not rare for the heavy odds. 

(2) The mutiny w-.s a revolt against the aggressive European 
innovations. The conflict between the old ideas and the now ones 
had to be fought out somehow. The fight was inevitable wdiether 
in 1857 on the issue of greased cartridges or oiherw'isc. Such a coiv 
flict could not be avoided without suffering and shedding of blood. 

(3) The mutiny brought about changes in the policy of the 
Government of India towards the Indian .States. The policy of subordi- 
nate isolation was given up and a new policy of subordinate union was 
inaugurated. Queen Victoria declared in her Proclamation of 1858 
that the British Government would not annex the Indian states. Tlie 
Indian princes were assured the right of adoption and succession. They 
were given Sanads and certificates in recognition of their status. 'I Kc 
Government of India also began to rely more and more on the Indian 
princes on account of the alienation of the feelings of the Indians. 

(4) The separate army of the East India Company was abolished 
and it was merged with that of the Grown. 

(5) The Pitt’s India Act had established the system of dual 
control at home. The control was exercised by the Court of Direo* 
tors and the Board of Control. In 1858, both of them were abolished 
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a (111 their place \va% taken by ihc Secretary of State ant) the India 
Council. 

(6) The mutiny was stamped out by 1860 but it left deep scars. 
It transformed the rhythm of the life of the nation. The mutiny 
wider^ed the gap beitvcen the Europeans and Indians. Smiles went 
out of fashion and the proper expression for India was cold 
ferocity. The English soldiers despised Indians^ even those who 
were fighting on their side. They denied the Indians a common soul. 

(7) The collapse of the mutiny created a misunderstanding 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. The Muslims had shown a 
kecnei* and more widespread s>‘mpathy for the rebellion. Even in 
Sotith India where their number was small, many conspiracies were 
found among them between 1857 and 1859. When the rebellion 
began, both Hindus and Muslims took part in it in large numbers. 
But the Muslims were more violently anti*British than the Hindus. 
The British feared the Muslims more than the Hindus. The result was 
iliat the hand of repression fell heavily on the Muslims than on the 
Hindus. Many of their leading men were hanged or exiled, e.g.^ 
Nawab Sahibs of Jhajjar, Ballabhgarh, Faruknagar and Farukabad. 
Twenty four Shahzadas were hanged at Delhi on 18th November 
1857 alone. Muslim quarters were everywhere the target. Muslim 
property was widely confiscated. 

(8) The result of all this was that the Muslims came to have 
a sort of grievance against the Hindus. The differences between 
the two began to develop. The two began to drift away from 
each other. The problem o** Hindu — Muslim unity became an 
impossible one. 

(9) Another effect of the mutiny was that the Muslim renaissance 
which had been growing in Delhi before the mutiny got an irreparable 
setback. The cultural blossoms were blighted. According to C.F. 
Andrews, “It b not difficult to trace the fatal havoc to budding 
spiritual life which one year of mutiny wrought. Decay immediately 
overtook the revival of learning in Delhi from which it never 
recovered.” Calcutta, the ceniie of Hindu renaissance, escaped the 
horrors of the mutiny and was saved. 

(10) “ The lessons taught by the mutiny have led to the main- 
tenance of two great principles, of reuining in the country an irresb* 
tible force of Britbh troops and keeping the artillery in the hands of 
Europeans.” The native army ^vas rcducec^ by half. 7' r^menis 
were dbbanded. As the cost of a European soldier was 4 or 5 times 
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that of a Sepoy « the military* budget of India ^>^'cllcd a^ a result of 
re-organisation. Military positions and strategic points were trans- 
ferred to European troops whose number was nearly double. Sir 
Richard Temple wrote thus: ‘‘At every large military station in 
the Empire, there are (now) enough European to hold their own, 
even in the event of a mutiny.** Native artillery was aI>olishcd. In 
the new native. ‘army , men of higher castes were esc hided. Th<' 
Bengal army virtually became the Punjab army. The ncs * army was 
organised on .thf^* ba&is of division and counterpoise. 

(11) The mutiny resulted in the tightening the control of 
India from London. The Indian foreign policy was linked in> with 
European peliticsw 

(12) As a result of the mutiny> the centre of interest in India 
shiBed from ekternal policy to internal de\*elopmeni. 

We may concKide with the following words of .Ashoka Mehu : 
“ The rebellion of 1857 w'as more than a mere Sepoy mntiny, was an 
eruption of the social volcano wherein many pcnt*uo forces found vent. 
Alter the eruption, the whole social topographs* had clr.nged. The 
scars of the rebellion remained deep and shining.'* 



CHAPTER XIV 


CANNING TO LYTTON 

Lord Caiming 1 1S56^2 « The most important event of the 
lei^n of Lord Canning was the Mutiny which broke out in 1857 
and was suppressed in 1838. The subject has already been discussed 
at length. 

One of the eflecis of the Mutiny was that the English East India 
Company was ended and the Gov'ernment of India was taken over by 
Cr4»Nsn. This happened in 1858 when a formal declaration to 
that e/Tect was made. Lord Canning was thus the last Governor- 
(icnera) of the English East India Company and the Rrst Viceroy 
under the Crown. 

In 1861 tvas passed the famous Indian Councils. Act. This 
Act provided for the setting up of legislatures id the Presidencies 
and the extension of the Viceroy's executive Council by the addition 
of additional members for legislative purposes. 

In 1861 was passed a la>v by which Chartered High Courts 
were sec up in place of Supreme Courts and the Adalats of the 
English Company. 

In 1859 was passed the Bengal Rent Act. It applied to Bihar, 
Agra and C.P. According to it, cv'er>' ryot who had held his 
land at the same rent for 20 years was to be treated as if he had held 
it since 1793. Tenants who had held land for 12 years were to en- 
joy occupancy rights and their rents could be enhanced only after 
due enquiry b\* a Court of law. 

In 1861, Baird Smith proposed the extension of the principles 
of the permanent settlement of Bengal to the whole of India. In 
1862, Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, also approved 
of the proposal. How'cver, in the lime of Lord Mayo the 
proposal was opposed and in the time of Lord Ripon, the proposal 
was completely given up. 

According to the recommendations of the Wood Dispatch 
of 1854, universities were set up at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
on the lines of London University. 

Lord Canning’s Government had to face the problem of finance. 
There was the deficit of 36 millions. That was partly due to the 
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expenditure involved on the suppression of the Mutiny and partly 
due to the disoi^anisation of society and administration. The i(rcat 
need of the moment was economy, retrenchment and tlic increase 
in the proceeds of revenue. A lai^c number of troops were dis- 
banded as ches* were no longer required. James AVilson, a great 
economist of England, came to India in 1859 and was cnii usied 
with the work of rehabilitating the finance of the country, He died 
within less than a year of his arrival in India and his work was c arried 
on by Samuel Laing. Before his deatli, Wilson had reeoinmentlcd 
the imposition of three new taxes and those were income tax, license 
duty on trades and professions and an excise duty on home-grown 
tobacco. The proposal of income tax was accepted as an ex]>et i- 
mental measure. It was to be at the rate of 5 per cent for 5 years 
on incomes of Rs. 500 • and more a year. Wilson also established a 
uniform import duty of 10 per cent. He also provided for econo- 
mies in civil and military expenditure. Salt duties were to be raised. 
The result of the reforms of Wilson and Laing was that by (he time 
Lord Canning \cCi India, there w'as no deficit budget. 

Certain reforms* were made in the army. The British learn t 
a lesson from (he Mutiny. Rules were laid down for a definite 
proportion between the Indian and European soldiers. Btiiisl) 
officers were organised Into three staff-corps for the three Presiden- 
cies. The European regiments of the English Company were 
amalgamated with the forces of the Queen. During this period, 
laws were codified. The Indian Penal Code which was drafted by 
Lord Macauly, became law in 1858 after the necessary change). It 
was followed by (he Code of Crminal Proce<]urc next year. 

In 1861, a very severe famine started in North Western Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh and in some parts of the Punjab ami 
Raj pu tana. The mortality was about ten percent of the population. 
The famine was partly due to (he after-efTecis of the mutiny. There 
was also a failure of rain and consequently of crops. A lot of monc> 
was spent by the Government to give relief to the people. 

In 1859 and I860, there took place disputes between the Euro- 
pean Indigo planters and the Bengal peasantry. The situation be- 
came very serious and disturbances took place. A commission was 
appointed to investigate into the matter. It was ultimatley settled 
by the Secretary of State that a tenant should not be liable to crimi- 
nal prosecution for refusal to fulfil a civil contract to grow indigo. 

As regards Lord Canning himself, it ha.s rightly been pointed 
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<».ti ih.ii ao Goverixor^Gc^ncral could excel him in intellectual 
fjjjaluirs. He worked so hard that he practically killed himself. 
Hi* die! not rare either for physical exercise or for mental relaxation, 
AlrhtiUi;U he was very cold and reserved in his manners, he was 
d'.iniul, noble and generous. He was responsible for suppression 
of the Mutiny with great tart and energ\'. He was “a nobleman 
who ne\'or, in the midst of greatest peril, allow'cd his judgement 
to be swayed by passion or his fine sense of honour and justice to be 
tarnished by even a passing feeling of revenge.*’ According to 
Trotter, ''.After all deductions, his name will stand fair in English 
memories as that of a fearless, true-hearted Englishmen who enco- 
uiiteretl on the \vholc with credit the two-fold misfortune of a Great 
Sepoy Revolt and a predecessor unmatched in Indian history.*’ 

Lord Elgin > 1862-63 Lord Elgin was the son-in-law of 
I.oid Durham, the famous author of the Durham Report. Before 
Ins coming to India, he had already w orked as Governor of Canada 
and Jamaica. His period of office \s*a$ a brief one as he died at 
Dharamsala after 18 months. He merely tried to follow in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor. He avoided leNyingmew taxes. He tried 
to keep dow*n the military expenditure. 

Lord Elgin held a large number of Durbars at Banaras, Ran- 
pur, Agra and AmbaU. The object of these Durbars was to brir^ 
the Indian States nearer the British Government. 

In his time, the Wahabis gave trouble. They were defeated 
and their strongliold at Malka was completely destroyed in 1861. 
The \N'ahabis were a fanatical sect of the Muslims living on the North- 
West Frontiers. 

Sir John Lawrence (,1864-69) i Sir John Lawrence came 
into prominence \s'hen he was appointed the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab after its annexation. It was through hb tact that 
the Punjab remained calm during the Mutiny. He b rightly called 
“the saviour of India and oi^aniscr of victory.” He was a very 
hard-working man and hardly any clerk would have worked harder 
than he did. Hb appointment W9s an exception to the general rule 
that no Indian civil scn*ant should be appinied the Governor- 
General of India. His period of office was a success in every way. 

Sir John Lawrence followed the so-called policy of masterly 
inactivity with regard to Afghanistan. He w'oold not like to inter- 
fere into the internal affairs of their country unless some other 
power tried to interfere in the same country. In that case, the In- 
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dian armies were go to Afghanistan to help the Afghnns. He 
refused to side with any party in the struggle for succcss^ion to ilio 
throne after the death of Dost Mohammad. He was always pre- 
pared to accept the de facto ruler of the country. This policy was 
followed by Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook. It was i'c\tTsed by 
Lord Lytton with disastrous consequences. 

He had to fight the Bhutan war. The Bhutanese used to make 
raids into the British territory. Mr. Ashley Eden was deputed to 
negotiate on the question of raids. The Bhutanese forced Mr. lalcn 
to sign a humiliating treaty b>' which the Duars were surrendered Ut 
them. When the British Government came to know of ii, it repudi- 
the treaty and sent a huge force. To begin with, the English wcie 
defeated. However, later on they were able to recover their 
position. Ultimately, a treaty was made by which the Bhutancac 
surrendered Duars and they were to get an annual subsidy. 

In 1866, there was a terrible famitie in Orissa. There was terrible 
loss of life. The Government utterly failed to come lo tlic rescue 
of the people. There was another famine in 1868-69. It afTeeied 
Rajpuiana and Bundhelkhand. A Famine Commission was app- 
ointed to consider the best means of fighting famines. Every elTori was 
to be made by the Government to prevent deaths by siarvaiuni, 

Lawrence did a lot Ibr the economic progress of the country. 
Larger number of railways, canals and public works were started. 
He also started the principle of raising money for reproductive 
works. 

John lawrence was an advocate of the cause of the peasantry. 
By the Punjab Tenancy Act, the occupancy rights of the tenants 
were recognised in certain cases. This law is known (he "‘bul- 
wark and a charter of a contented peasantry.” By the Oudh Ten- 
ancy Act, about one-fiAh of the total number of ryots were granted 
occupancy rights at fair rents. Rent was to be increased only 
throught a Court of Law. Both these laws w'ere passed in 1868- 

Dr. Smith gives his estimate of John Lawrence in these wor<ls: 

“ The validity of the ai^uments against the appointment of a member 
of the civil service of India to the office of the Governor-General 
was confirmed rather than discredited by the history of viceroyalty 
of Sir John Lawrence. He was never able to shake off the habits 
of the Punjab official of old days and admittedly was too indiHerent 
to the ordinary daily maintenance of the dignity of great office. 
His reputation rests upon his admjnbiration of the Punjab after the 
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anncxcition atid on the invaluable services rendered by him at the 
lime of ilie Muiiny, not on his work as V^iceroy, which could have 
been (lone as well or better by a worse man.” 

Lord Mayo ^ 1869*72 j : Lord Mayo succeeded Sir John 
Lawieiice. Although he was selected by Disraeli, he was not dis* 
lurbed by Gladstone when he became Prime Minister. He was 
popular with the Indian princes and the European community, He 
liad a charming personality. 

As regards .Afghanistan, he continued the policy of Sir John 
Lawrence. It is true that he met Sher AU, the Afghan ruler at Amb- 
ala in 1869. but he refused to commit himself. 

Lord Mayo was able to win over Sher AH by his tact and 
personal charm. 

Lord Mayo svas responsible for the foundation of the Mayo 
College at .Ajmer for the education of the children of the Indian 
princes. Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Victoria, 
visited India in 1869. 

Lord Mayo started the process of decentralisation of finance 
in India. He took the first step in this direction In 1870. The 
provinces wtre given a certain amount of money and also certain 
departments. 

Lord Mayo was assassinated in 1872 by a fanatical Pa than 
in the .Andaman Islands. According to Dr. Smith, “Lord Mayo 
during his three years of ofHce justified the hopes of the statesmen 
who had appointed him, and proved himself to be a thoroughly efR- 
cient Govcrnor*Ceneral and \'iceroy. His exceptional personal 
charm endeared him especially to the rulers of the protected states 
who regarded him as the ideal representative of the sovereign. He 
worked hard at all the problems of administrtion and lost his life owing 
to his zealous efforts to meet the defective system of Government in 
tfie convict seltlemenis of the Andaman islands.** According to P.E. 
Roberts, “His winning manners and universal popularity were more 
than engaging personal attributes — they became imperial assets ofg-'cat 
value. They won lor him the real regard and willing cooperation 
of the protected chiefs and enabled the complicated mechanism *of 
Indian bureaucracy during his viceroyalty, to work with a minimum 
of friction and a maximum of efficiency.” In the words of Rush- 
brook Williams, “With the Governor-Generabhip of Lord Mayo, we 
may trace the beginning of that steady development of India 
along lines leading incs'itably to the direction of responsible 
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Government within the British Common W'ea I ih.” 

Lord Northbrook (1872«76) x Lord N'orihbrmik was a man 
of caution. He was possessed of a high character and sound admi- 
nistrative experience. He did not try to introduce anyifiitig new 
and merely followed the policy of his predecessors. To <jiiotc him, 
“The main object of my policy was to let things go <|uicily on— to 
give the land rest.” He declared In 1873 that ** my aim has been 
to take off taxes and stop unnecessary legislation.” He was not a 
fluent writer or speaker but possessed considerable independence 
of judgement. 

As regards Afghanistan, he continued tfie policy of l.awrenrc 
and Mayo. He held a conference with the Afghan envoy at Simla 
in 1873 but refused to commit himself. He resigned in 1876 as 
his views differed with the Go\'crnment of Disraeli with l ogard to 
the policy in Afghanistan. 

In his time, the Kuka movement got a moinenium in the 
Punjab. The Kukas were very daring and murdered many Mus- 
Ums. Every punishment awarded to the Kukas addc<l to their 
fanaticism and strength. In 1878, a band of these Kukafi attacked 
the Fort of Malodh near Ludhiana. Another band tried to enter 
the town of Malerkotla. An attempt was made to capitjrc iltc treasury 
and make the people revolt. The Government took timely action. 
The Deputy Commissioner was able to suppress the rel>cls. After 
a summary trial, 50 persons were blown away by guns, 'riicic was 
a lot of agiution and both the Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner were dismissed. 

During his period of office, the Oackwad of Baroda was 
tried by a commission on the charge of toi ture of women, attempt 
to poison the British Resident, spoliation of merchanu and hanks 
and mai-lrcatemeni of the relatives of his late brother. I hc rcstjU 
of the trial was unfortunate. The official members held the Gaek. 
wad of Baroda guilty, while the non>official meml>ers held him to be 
non-guilty. Inspite of this, the Gaekwad was removed from Ixis 
Gaddi on ground of mis-Government and misconduct. The Rajah 
was sent away to Madras. 

In 1873-74, a famine broke out in Bihar and a part of Bengal. 
A lot of money was spent to lessen the sufferings of the people. 

Lord Lytton (1876-80) x Lord Lytton had great adminis- 
trative experience at the time of his appointment. He was a great 
writer and a brilliant sp>eakcr. He was particularly sent by Dix- 
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to ^ oew spl riled foreign policy towards Afghanis- 

lan. The Hetaik of his Afghan policy arc given on some other page. 
Sullice ii to say that he precipiiated the secorid Afghan War and 
was responsible for the d haste is which the Indian troops met there. 
He has been universally condemned for his Afghan policy. 

He was responsible for passing the Vernacular Press Act. 
The details of this .\ci arc given in the Chapter on the history of the 
press. 'X’hi' .\ct was a discriminatory one and no wonder the 
Indians condemned him for that. 

Lord Lyiion suggested the formation of an Indian Privy Co- 
uncil of rtiling chiefs to advise the X'iceroy. His suggestion was not 
accepted, Imt a similar thing w'as later on set up in India afler 
passing of the Ciovernmcni of India Act, 1919 in the form of 
Naiendra .Mandal or Chamber of Princes. 

Lord Lytton svas opposed to the tendency of the couru of 
India to pass lenient punishments in those cases in which the Euro- 
peans were in\'olved. 

The British Parliament passed the Royal Titles Act which 
conferred upon the sovereign of England the title of Kaisar-i-Hind. 
Lord Lytton held in IB^ a magnificent Durbar at Delhi and Queen 
\'ictoria w^as proclaimed the Empress of l!)elhi. The effect of. this 
was the lowering of the position of the native princes. However, 
it was merly a formal declaration of a patent fact. 

In 1866-78, a very severe famine visited Madras, Bombay, 
Mysore, Hyderabad and some parts of the Punjab and G.P. Fam- 
ine was followed by cholera and fever. Owing to the mis-manage- 
msnt and defective relief measures of the Madras Government, there 
was a terrible loss of life. It took two years to check the famine. 
The sufferings of the people forced the Government to examine 
thorough l\‘ the whole question of famine — relief whenever it 
occurred. A Famine Commission was appointed to go into t*te 
whole question of famine relief. The Commission submitted a 
report w'hich forms the foundation of the existing relief measures. 
The main principles adopted were the employment of the able- 
bodied persons on relief works. Those who were unable to do any 
work were to be given gratuitous help by the Government c. A 
Famine Fund was to be set up in every province and the object of 
every province >vas to contribute every year towards that Fund. 
That Fund was to be allowed to grow so that the same may be 
tised at the tim: of emergency. Railways w^re constructed and 
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canals were to be dug to meet the danger of famines. According to 
^S™th^“Lord Lytton desen'es high credit for wntnd views oti 
^n5SJgfr*pollcy, thoroughly thought out and expressed with forceful 
lucidity. The whole existing system of famiite adminiMiailon 
rests on the foundation w'ell and truly laid by him.*’ 

^ Many financial reforms were carried out in the time of Lord 

Lytton. These were partly due to the efforts of John Strachv wlio 
became the Finance Member after giving up the Lieiiienani-fJov- 
ernorship of North Western Province. Before Lytton, salt tax was 
levied at different rates in different provinces. Negotiations were 
made with the various native states which were producing salt 
and they were asked to give up their right of matmraciuring salt 
in return for some compensation. The result of this was that 
salt duties were equalised in all the pans of India. The customs- 
lines or hedges created for the purpose of preventing the import of 
untaxed salt from native sutes into British India were abolished. 

Lord Lytton followed a policy of free trade. He abnlLhcd 
import duties on 29 commodities. He removed 5 per cent duties 
^ on cotton cloth. The result was that there was a lot of expansion 
in the over seas trade. 

Lord Mayo had taken the first step towards financial dece- 
ntralisation. In 1877, Lord Lytton look the second step, Some 
more departments were given to the provinces and more sources 
of revenues were given to them. The object was to give to pro- 
. Vinces incentive for efficiency and economy. 

Lord Lytton opened the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege at Aligarh. Later on, it grew into the Aligarh University. 

It had been declared in 1833 that no native of Britbli India 
was to be debarred from holding any office or place on account of 
lus nationality, race and religion, but nothing had been done lo 
i^eem these promises. In 1879, Lord Lytton founded statutory 
Civil Service. It was provided that one-sixth of the posts hilhcrio 
^ held by the members of the Covenanted Civil Service were in future lo 
befilled by men of Indian birth nominated by ihe Local Goc ernmenis 
in India with the approval of the Viceroy-in-Council and the Sec- 
reury of State. Candidates were to serve two years of probation 

• appointment. The Statutory 

Civil Service held a position mid-way between the Covenanted and 
Che Un-Covenanied Service. The new scheme was not a success. 

It did not succeed in attractir^ persons from the higher classes. The 
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•.rivut* ^^as wanted from men who would ordinarily have entered 
I he 'Subordinate ser\*ice. \o wonder, it was abolished after 8 years. 

Estimate of Lytton t No Viceroy has been subjected to so 
much of criticism as Lord Lytton. His Afghan policy was condemned 
not cmly by the people of India but also by the leaders of the Lib- 
era) Parly and a majority of the Englishmen. It was undoub- 
ledlv “a calamitous and unrighteous blunder and on that head alone 
Lord Lytton’s claims lo staiesmenship are justly forfeit.*’ He is held 
guilty for the terrible loss of life on account of the famine- While 
cite people ^^'ere dying of famine, he was busy in holding the Durbar 
at Delhi. However, it cannot be denied that he was a man of 
great ideas. Some of his schemes could not be realised because they 
weve befoj'c time. He was in favour of a gold standard for India 
and the eouiury would have gained if his suggestion would have been 
aceefued. He was in favour of separating the North Western Fro- 
ntier Province from the Punjab and putting the same under the 
direct control of the Central Gov'ernment. His reform was actually 
carried out by Lord Curr.on. It has already been pointed out chat 
his scheme of an Indian Privw Council was given a practical shape ^ 
in the form of a Chamber of Prince^. He also wanted that the 
Europeans should not be given any lenient treatment when they 
were int’olved in cases. 

Dr. Smith sums up his estimate of Lytlon in these words; 
'‘His reputation has been obscured by the lack of adequate biography; 
by certain foreign peculiarities of manner and habits which offended 
conventional opinion; and above all by reason of the bitter partisan 
controversies aroused by his .Afghan policy executed by him under 
the instruction of Lords Bcaconsfield and Salisbury, the equally 
venomous criticism of the Vernacular Press .Act further discredited 
him in the popular opinion. These causes have prevented Lytton 
from attaining the enduring fame promised by the Prime Minister 
and perliaps ma) be said to have left a general impression that he 
was a failure as a ruler of India. If such an opinion exists, it is based 
upon in^Bcient grounds. The best pans of his internal policy were ' 
of a permanent value, and served as tlie basis of developments eff* 
ecied by his successors; w'hile the most essential measures of his 
Afglian policy, b\‘ which 1 mean the occupation of QutiU and the 
securing of the Khurram Valley, either remained undisturbed or if ^ 
reversed for a time, had to be reaffirmed a few years later.” 
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RIPON TO ELGIN (1880-1898, 

Lord Rjpon 11880-841 s Lord Ripon rescml.lcd Lord William 
Bentinck in many way$. His political outlook was tlic s’ciy nnli-tlicsis 
of Lords Lytton and Curzon, He was a true Libeial of llic Clads- 
toman era and had firm faith in peace, Self-Government and lais- ' 
sez-faire. So far, the Government of India had merely been doinij 
what It considered to be in the Irest interests of the country without 
consulting the people as to what their aspirations and feelings were 
According to Burke. >• The English nation in India i, nothing 
but a seminary for the succession of ofTicers. They arc a nation 
of placemen. They are a republic, a commonwealth without a 
people. They are a state made up wholly of magistrates.” 
According to Montgomery, “In India, we set aside the people 
, alu^ether; we devise and say that such a thing is a good thing 
to be done and we carry it out without asking them very much 
about It. • The Indians who were receiving western education 
and who had come into contact with western democratic institutions, 
aspirrf to introduce the same in their country. Lord Ripon sympa- 
thised with their aspirations and took steps in that direction. In 
[ ha famous resolution on Local Self-Government. Lord Ripon' de- 
clared that his object was to give popular and political education 
to tl« people of India. He sincerely desired them to lake their 
hrst lessons in democracy in the Local Boards which were to be set 
up m every part of the country. It i, true that many Englishmen 
did not share his views and as a matter of fact opposed him, but 
Lord Ripon continued to do what he thought to be in the best in- 
terests of the people of India. 

Lord Ripon brought the Second Afghan War to a close. He 
also rep^ed in 1882 the Vernacular Press Act which had been passed 
y Lord Lytton and which was severlcy criticised by the Indians. 

T As regards Local-Seif-Government. 

J^rd Ripon passed a resolution in 1881. It was stated therein 
that time had come when further steps should be taken to develop 
t e j ea of Lord Mayo’s Govenunem. Agreements with 
Provincial Governments regarding finance should not ignore the 
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q lies II on (if Local Self-Government. Provincial Governments 
were direc ted to tr'tnsfer considerable rc\'cn»es to the local bodies 
and die latter were to deal with those matters which concerned their 
localities. 'Hie Provincial Governments were asked to make a 
careful study of the provincial, local and municipal Acts. The 
ol>ject of the irujuiiA' u as to find out as to what sources of revenues ^ 
could be transferred from the provincial heads to the local heads 
so til at the same could be administered by municipal committees. 

It was also to i>e deicrniined as to what subjects could be given speeb 
• allv to tlic local l)odies. Onlv those items were to be transferred 
which could be understood and appreciated by the people. 

In ac'cordance with the Resolution of 1881, letters were ‘smed 
to the IVovineial Governments. In those letters, the Government 
of India hinted on those items of expenditure which could be con- 
t'onientlv iransfcrret! to the local bodies. The Provincial Govern- 

4 

ments were asked to suggest other subjects that could be transferred 
to the local Ixidies. Provincial Governments were told that “it would 


))c hopeless to expect any real de\*elopment of Self-Government if 
the local bodies were subject to check or interference in matters of 
detail." It w'as also pointed out that the Governor-General was 
anxious to give the fullest possible liberty of action to the local 




bodies. 




Tlic next step was taken by Ripon in 1882 when he issued his famous 
resolution. In that Resolution, Lord Ripon made it clear that the 
expansion of Local Self-Government was not expected to bring about 
a change for the better from the point of view of efficiency. To 
quote Kim,“ It is not primarily with a vie^v to improvement in 
administration that this measure is put forward and supported. It is 
chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular edu- 
cation." However, he hinted at the possibility of improved effi- 
ciency after some time. However, there were to be failures at the 
beginning. Success was possible if the people got encouragement 
and support from the officials of the Government. 

Lord Ripon declared that he was not prepared to admit that ^ 
the people of India were indifferent towards self-government. As 
a matter of fact, a large number of intelligent and pubhe-spirited 
persons w'ere required to lend their services for the cause ol the 
people. Ripon’s view was that the system of Local Government had 
not been satisfactorily tried in the countr>*. The old system was over- 
ridden and practically crushed initiative by direct official interference. 
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He emphasized the necessity ofputiins more faith in the in,n-,.lli, ial 
members of the local bodies. 

Provincial Governments were directed to maintain and <-xi.-nd 
a net-work of Local Boards in es-ery district. The ar<-a of iui is.lic- 
tion of every lx>cai Board was to be so small that both local know- 
^ge and local interest on the part of the pi-oplc could In- semed. 
The number of non-official memlrers was to Ik- verv lari-c and the 
ofhcial element was not to exceed one-third of the xvhole, W'heix-ver 
possible, the system of election was to be introd-iccd in J.oral 

Boards. The sytem of elections tvas to be introtli.ccd into as manv 
places as possible. 

With regard to the control of the Government, it was stated 
Uiat It should be exercised from without and not from within. Tlic 
Government should revise and check the acts of the local bodies 
and not dictate them. The sanction of the Government should be 
made necessary to legalise certain acts of the local bodies. The 
number of the cases where sanction was re<inircd. was to be lairrc at 
the beginning but the samr was to be reduced later on. The Gov- 
ernment was to be given the authority to set aside altoginlier tl.c 
proceedings of the Local Boards or to suspend them temporarily 
m the case of crisis and continued neglect of dut>-. The power of 
absolute supersession was to be exercised onl>- witli the consent of 
the Government of India. To quote him. -It should be the general 
function of the executive officer* of Government to watch, especially 
at the ouuet, the proceedings of the Local Boai ds. to point out to them 
matters calling for their consideration, to draw their attention to any 
neglect of duty on their part, and to check by official remonstrance 
any attempt to exceed their proper functions or to act illegally or 
m any arbitrary or unreasonable manner.” 

Indians were to be encouraged to become members of the 

Government was to do its utmost to help them 
m the efficient discharge of their duties. 

For hb reforms in the field of Local-Self-Government. Lord 

^^^'-Self-Governmenl in the 

Hunter Conunission on Education: In 1882, Lord Ripon 
appomtH the Hunter Commission to inquire into the manner in 
C the principles of the Wood’s Dispatch of 1854 had worked 
m the country and also to recommend the future course of action, 
ine Hunter Commission recommended the withdrawal of the state 
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rN)ni ihr (liroci siipivn I ami in<uia« 4 cmcm of institutions of higher 
C<1:U' U inn. I’his wojk was to Iw "ivrn to the Indians if there 
\\.u .my icasonabic prospect of its being done cfRciently. Ordinary 
.iml special grants sscie to be made to colleges. The professors of 
the tollegcs were to give srf'ries of lectures on the duties of men 
and tiii/.en<. Some spc<ial steps were to be taken to spread cdu- ^ 
cation among the Muslims. All elemciuary schools were to be 
inspecirxl .11 id supervised by tltc cdncatiortal officers of the Govern- 
mani, A part of the Pr<>vinci«il revenues was to be earmarked for 
purpose', of (xlucation. The recommendations of the Commission 
were acre pied by Hte Government ami carried out. 

DccentraHsation of Finance: In 1882, Lord Ripon in- 
irochtcotl the svsiem of Imperinb Divided and Provincial heads of 
jcvciuu’. Inonne Iroin the Imperial heads was to go to the Central 
Governntrm. Ihovinccs wre to gel all the Income from the De- 
par tnuniis under their control. Income from the Divided heads 
was to be divided between the Imperial Government and the Pro- 
vincial (iovernments. The dcfiril in the Provincial budgets was to 
1)0 made good by the Imperial Government by giving a fixed per- p. 
ccnlage of land revenue. This settlement was made for 5 years and 
was rrurN>'cd in 1887,1892 and 1897. Lord Ripon took keen inter- 
est i:: the welfare of the people. In 1881 was passed the First Fac- 
tory .^^t to regulate and improve the conditions of labour in Indian 
factories. Children Iwtwecn the age of 7 and 12 were not to work 
more than 9 hours a day. Dangerous machinery was to be properly 
fcnccti and inspectors were to be appointed for the purpose of 
inspection. 

Another popular step taken by Lord Ripon was that he restored 
in 1881 the Raja of Mysore. However, certain restrictions were put 
on the exercise of the power by the Rajah. All laws in force at the 
time of rendition of Mysore were to remain in force and efficiently 
administered. No material change was to be made by the Rajah 
in the system of Government without consulting the Governor- ^ 

General. 

As regards Kohlapur its Rajah became insane in 1882. 
When tlic Rajah died, he was succeeded by another prince. 

Lord Ripon completed the free trade policy initiated by Lord 
Northbrook and Lord Lylion. In 1882, the Finance Minister r^o- 
ved from the tariff all the 5 percent ad valorem import duues. Du- 
ties were left on things like salt, wines, spirits etc. These duues 
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were retained for purely political rea5on&. 

In 1882, salt tax was lowered throughout India. In iljc field 
of revenue, Ripon was not successful. His view was iliai in the Dist- 
ricts which have once been surveyed and assessed, the Gave rumen t 
should pledge itself to make no other increase of revojuje except on 
» the sole ground of a rise in prices. The compromise fc^rmula hit 
neither of the parties. His surest ion was not accepted. 

llbert Bill: Ilbert was the law Member Ibr the Government 
of India. He attempted to change iIjc law of the country vviih re- 
gard to the trial of the Europeans. The Criminal Pr<»oeduiv Code 
of 1873 laid down that except in the Presidency towns, no magistrate 
or sessions judge could try a European British subject unless he him- 
self was a European by birth. By this time, many Indian metnbers 
of the Covenanted Civil Service were occupying pons of responsi- 
bility and dignity. Justice demanded that the Indian mag bi rates 
should be given the same authority as their European couiUer parts. 
The Government of India made up its mind to abolish the judicial 
dis-qualifications based on race distinction. 

^ Mr. llbert prepared a Bill in 1883 to bring the liidlaii and 

European magistrates on the same footing. There was a lot of 
agitation from the Europeans against this move. The Europeans 
boycotted the \*iceroy. They went to the extent of insulting and 
conspiring to send Lord Ripon home. The Europeans pointed out to 
the danger of their wives being tried and punished by the copper- 
coloured Indian magistrates. 

So great was the agitation that the Government of India i»ad to 
bow before it. Ultimately, a compromise formula was arrival at. 

It was provided that every European subject f>rought before a 
district magistrate or Sessions judge, whether Indian or European, 
could claim to be tried by a jury. 

According to Thompson and Garrait, ‘*No educated Indian 
has ever forgotten the lesson of the llbert Bill. Tficy were accus- 
tomed to rulers who should be influenced by cajolciy, and enteaty, 

* bribery or threats of revolt, but it was an entirely new experience 
to see a Government, and especially the aloof and powerful British 
Government, deflected from its purpose by news paper abuse and an 
cxhlbiiion of bad manners. In later da>-s Indian nationalism was 
to acquire some of its techniques from the sulFrage movement in 
England, and more from Irish Home Rulers, but it was the success- 
ful agiulion against the llbert Bill which decided the general lines 
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u|*oti \\jinh ib“ IncUan poluici.in was to run his campaigns. 
It U significant that ilio two years which followed this agitation saw 
U)c fnuiulation of the Indian National Congress and the European 
Av^fx laiion. “Again, Pcilliical interest received a great stimulus 
from the European c»pposition to the llbert Bill. This unhappy 
dispute servctl to emphasize the inferior status of Indians, The 
jioiiii was driven luune liy a succession of cases where man^slaughter 
of Inclinns was ahegcil against British soldiers and civilians. These 
cases were often lreatr<l liy tlic courts in a manner suggesting the 
half conscious recognition that an Indian life was not so valuable as 
that of a lairopeaii. I1ic nationalist movement began to take shape. 

Accoiding to Rol>crts, if “Lord RIpon had forfeited popu- 
larltv among Ills countiymen he had at any rate won, by his cham- 
pionship t)f ihrir cause, the enthusiastic devotion and support of men 
r)j' Indian birth. On his resignation in IH04, the route of his jour- 
ney to Bombay was so line<l with acclaiming and admiring crowds 
and his name has ever since been enshrined in the hearts of the nat- 
ionalist pan in India as the great champion of their cause on the 
\’icerrgal throne.*' 

Lord DufTcrm 1884-88 : .\t the time of his appointment 

as N'icerov, Lord Duffer in had a great administrative and diplomatic 
experience at his back. He had acted as British Ambassador in 
'l uikcv and Russia. He was also Governor-General of Canada 
from )B72 to IB78. He was an eloquent speaker and a man of great 
personal charm. .\s lie was old, he did not introduce any new re- 
forms and was con ton led to continue the old ones. According to 
I.ecky, “He was a great diplomatist and a great statesman; a man 
vvh<^> pfjvic^scd to a degree svhat w'as hardly equal by any of his con- 
tompor.u irs, the qualities of brilliance and the qualities of charm; 
a man of unqualified tact and versatility, and w'ho combined with 
these gifts rare sagacity of judgement and a singularly firm and ten- 
cr.ious w'iil. His rare gifts of carrying out great works with the mini- 
mum of friction was pcrliaps the distinctive feature of his great 
Indian career/' 

Panjdeb Aflfair (1884) : Reference may be made to the 
famous Panjdeh incident which brought Russia and Great Britain on 
the brink of war. In 1884, the Russians annexed Merv. This 
created great anxiei)' in the mind of the Government of India and 
that of Great Britain. A Commission was appointed to fix 
the northern boundary line of .Afghanistan. A difficulty arose with 
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regard to the position of Panjdch which was nmlcr the Afghan rule. 
The Russian General ordered the Afghans to lea\'c Panj<lefi and when 
his order was not carried out, he drove the Afghans away fojcibly. 
Finding the situation serious, the Indian armies were assembled 
at Qiietta and the Russian armies at Herat. However, “the dis- 
• astrous issue of war was averted by the labours of <liploinatists, 
the tact of Lord Dufferin and above all by the shrewd commcHiscnsc 
of Abdur Rahman.’* Abdur Rahman, the Amir of Afgl lanistan, 
declared that he was not sure whether Panjdeh belonged lo him 
or not and he was abo not very desirous of keeping the same in hb 
possession. He declared hb willingness to give up hb claim of 
Panjdch if he was given compensation anywhere else. The Amir 
was determined to avoid a clash between Great Britain and Russia. 
He knew full well that in the event of a war between the two count- 
ries, hb country was to suffer because it was to become the theatre 
of war. Abdur Rahman rightly pointed out that ‘'Afghanistan was 
between two mill-stones and it had been already ground to powder.** 
To quote Abdur Rahman again, “My country is like a poor 
4 goat on whom the lion and the bear have both fixed their eyes and 

without the protection and help of the .Mmighty Deliverer, the 

victim cannot escape very long.*’ 

When such was the attitude of the Amir, there was no justi- 
fication for the Britbh troops to clash with the Russian troops, 'rhere 
were lengthy negotiations between Russia, Great Britain, India and 
Afghanbtan and ultimately the line of demarcation was settled in 

July 1887. Abdur Rahman was not a loser in any way. He did 

not lose either money or any territory. 

Lord Dufferin entertained Abdur Rahman at a Durbar at 
Rawalpindi and assured him of British help against foreign aggression. 

Third Burmese Wars The real cause of the Third Burmese 
War was the attempt of King Theebaw of Burma to secure French 
help against the Brilbh by giving them special privileges and con- 
^ cessions. The Burmese mission vbited Paris In 1886 and in 1805 
a French Envoy went to MandU>‘. King Theebaw was a savage 
and cruel despot and he Imposed a heavy fine upon the Bombay 
and Burma Trading Company and ordered the arrcssi of iw ofRciab. 
Urd Dufferin insbted on an enquiry to be made into the matter. 
King Theebaw refused to reopen the question. Lord Dufferin sent 
an ultimatum demanding that Kmj Theebaw should admit a Bri- 
tish Envoy at Mandalay, suspend proceedings against the Company 
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I ill I ho arrival o( the Envoy, have no external relations with foreign 
conntric*; except on the advirc of the Government of India and grant 
the British the ritthi to trade with! he Gliinese through his dominions. 
King rheebaw refused to aecept the terms of the ultimatum and 
consequently war was declared. The Burmese could not stand the 
British armies and surrenderctl. King Thcebaw was sent to India 
and I'pper Burma was annexed to India in 1386. 

British Interforenee in Upper Burma has been the subject of cri- 
ticism from manv qttaviers. It is contended that it was no business 
of the British Ciovernmenl to interfere into Upper Burma even if 
its ruler was a despot and a savage. The British Government had 
no justification if) interfere into the internal affairs of a neighbouring 
(xniniry whose ruler was absoUilcly independent to follow any policy 
lie liked, If King Thcebaw wanted to have friendly relations with 
Era nee, it was no fmsiness of the British to inters'cne. It seems 
that the British (iov'crnmcnt \s*as determined to check the advance 
of France into Upper Burma. To quote Lord Duflerin, “If the 
Frencli pioeeedings should eventuate in any serious attempt to fore- 
stall us in Upper Burm:t, I should not hesitate to'annex the country.*' 
According to RolxTts, “The ethics of the relations between power 
ful Western Empires and weak Eastern nations are admittedly difli- 
cult to disentangle but it is to be feared that the abstract rights of 
scmi-civilized countries receive scant recognition, when great col- 
onizing powers converge upon them.” 

Rcfei'cncc mav be made to some other cv'cnts of the lime of 
Lord Dtdlciin. It was in 1885 that the first session of the Indian 
National Congress was held at Bombay. On 1 6th February 1887 
was celebrated the Silver Jubilee of Qiicen Victoria. Many 
Indian princes went to I-ondon to sec the celebrations in June 1887, 

Three Tenancy Acts were passed in the time of Lord Dufferin. 
The Bengal Tenanc)' Act of 1885 gave greater security of tenure 
to the tenants. Their rents were not to be increased arbitrarily. 
The Oudh Tenancy Act of 1886 aimed at strengthening the position 
of the tenants by granting them a statuion* holding for 7 years with 
a right to compensation for improvements. The Punjab Tenancy 
Act of 1887 gave the tenants a limited guarantee against eviction 
and enhancement of rent. 

The Age of Consent Act was passed in the time of Lord Duif- 
erin. By this Act, the age-Jbnit within which protection was given 
to young girls was raised from 10 to 12. This w'as intend^ to im- 
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prove the lot of women in the country. 

In 1886, Lord Duflerin gave the Fort of Gwalior to Malmraja 
Scindia. Morar was given up in exchange for the town of J ha ns i. 

Lord Lsinsdowne (188S«93j t Lord Lamdownc belonged to 
the forward school of thought. He devoted special aticnil<m to the 
question of frontier defence. Bet^veen the territory of Afghanistan 
and that of British India, there U the area known as the tribal 
territory.^ The British wanted to conquer it although it was a 
difficult task. This was not liked by the Afghans. Cciiain events 
brought Afghanistan and the Government of India on the brink of 
war. The Afghans saw with suspicion the completion of the British 
railway upto the Bolan Pass. The C<»rnmander-in-Chlcf of India, 
Lord Roberts, behaved in an aggresuve way towards the tribal people. 
In 1890, a British Envoy went to Chitral. Happily, the clash between 
the two countries was avoided and a satisfactory agreement was 
arrived at. Sir Mortimer Durand was sent to Kabul. Durand 
travelled without any escort of his own to Kabul and show'ed thiC 
he had complete faith in the Afghani, .\iiangcments were made 
to demarcate the boundary' line between India and Afghanistan. Tliis 
line is known as the Durand Line. 

The Amir of Kabul agreed not to interfere into the alTairs of the 
tribal area. As a result of the demarcation of the boundary line, the 
Amir got certain districts and bound himself not to interfere in Swat, 
Dir, Chitral and Bajaur. The Amir also gave up his claim to 
Chaman. His subsidy was increased from Rs. 12 lacs to 18 lacs a 
year. He was to be allowed to purchase and import munitions of war 
and the Government oflndia was not to raise any objection. 

In the case of Manipur, there was a disputed succession. The 
Commissioner of Assam was deputed to settle the matter but lie was 
treacherously murdered by the Commandcr-in-ChIcf of Manipur. 
The result was that the Government oflndia sent its troops to Manipur. 
The Gommander-in>Chief and his accomplices were capnjrcd and 
hanged. A boy Rajah was placed on the throne under the guardian- 
ship of the Political Resident during his minority. 

After the death of Sir Robert Sandeman, the Khan of Kalat 
was found guilty of many acts of violence including the murder of 
his Warir, his father and son. He was summoned to Quetta and 
asked to abdicate. His son was put on the throne and acknowledged 
as a ruler. 

In the case of Kashmir^ certain charges were brought against 
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is MahAvaja. Those charges were vague and un -substantiated. 
Iii'ipitc of this, the Maharaja was asked to abdicate. The work of 
atltniiiistiation was put into the hands of a Council of Regency. 
Kashmir was restored to its ruler in 1905 after the lapse of 16 years. 

In 1892 was passed the famous Indian Councils Act which 
was in some ways an improvement on the Act of 1892. ' 

The new factory law was passed which mxde certain improve- 
ments on the Factory Act of 1881 which was passed in the time of 
Lord Ripon. .Vccording to the new Act, the hours of employment 
for women were limited to 11 hours a day. The minimum age for 
children was raised from 7 to 9 and their hours of work were restricted 
to 7 hours. Night work was absolutely forbidden for children. A 
weekly holiday was prescribed for all factory hands. 

Oil account of the depreciation in the value of silver, there 
was H dislocation of the Indian finance. The Government of India 
ciojs 'd the mints against the un-rest ricted coinage of silver and made 
gold the legal tender. The rate of exchange was fixed at Rs. 15/- 
to a sovereign. 

fhe armies of the Indian States were organised and came to 
be known as the Imperial Service Troops. ^ 

Lord Elgin II. 1 1894«99) : Lord Elgin II was a sound and 
cautious administrator but there was a lot of trouble during the tenure 
of his office on account of famine, plague and frontier wars. 

Reference may be made first of all to the affairs of Chitral 
which lies to the north-east of Kashmir. In 189S, the Mehtar or 
ruler of Chitral was assassinated and there was a dbputed succession. 

The British Political Agent was besieged. The Government ofindia 
sent an army of 15,000 men. However, a new Ministry came to 
power in England and ordered the evacuation of the country. 

But before that decision could be carried out, a new Ministry came to 
power and tliac reversed the order of evacuation. 

In 1897, the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass. The activities 
of the British in that area had created strong suspicions in the minds 
of the Afridis and no wonder a kind of Jehad was started against -4 
the British. There was a general revolt throughout that part of the 
country. Two expeditions were sent and a laigc number of troops 
were employed. The result was that the rebeb surrendered, laid 
down their arms and paid fines imposed on them. 

In 1896, the bubonic plague started at Bombay. By slow 
degrees, it spread to the various parts of the country and resulted 
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in a very heavy loss oflile. The measures adopted by the Govn 
to check it led to a lot of misunderstanding and unpleasantness among 
the people. Two British officers at Poona were murdered. 

Between 1896 and 1898, there took place a severe famine in 
U.P., G.P., Bihar and the Hissar District of the Punjab. Co- 
|» mmission was appointed in 1898 to go Into the question of famines 
once again. 

During this period, the Government of India was required to 
tackle the problem of opium production. A Commission kno\Mi as 
the Opium Commission had been appointed in J893 to inquire and 
report on the effects of the use of opium on the health of the people. 
As the production of opium was the monopoly of the Government, 
the Government of India was making huge profits by exporting the 
same to China. Protests were raised against the practice. Tlie 
report of the Commission was that the evil effects of opium were 
waggeraicd. The Government of India could not afford to give 
up Itt revenues from the production of opium. It was also point ed 
out that if opium was not imported from India into China, the people 
^ of China will use a substitute of an inferior quality and that will 
have a worse effect. Ultimately, it was decided to reduce ih; quantity 
of opium to be sent to China. 

A reform was also made in the army. Formerly, there used to 
be separate Commanders-in-Ghief of the three Presidencies. 
According to the new arrangement, there was to be one Commander- 
in-Chicf of India and under him were put LieulcnanuGenerals in 
the various provinces. 
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LORD CURZON 1899-1905^ 

Lr>rd Curzon was one of the greatest and most influential 
Cover no ri-Gen era 1 of India. He was born in 1859 and entered into 
Parliament in 1886. Before his appointment as Governor-General 
of India, he worked as Under Secrctar>' of Stale for India. He made 
a state- entry in Calcutta on 3rd January 1899. A young man of 40, 
he u'a*; full of vigour and cnerg>'. He had already visited India four 
limes and pos^es>ed an intimate knowledge of the East. He had 
written three important books on Asian questions. He spent six 
eventful ycais in India and can be compared only with Lord Dalhousie. 
He \vorked hard not only himself but practically drove his sub- 
ordinates to hard work. 

Curzoa's foreign policy: (1) His tribal area policy: 
Wiien Lord Curzon assumed office, the tribal area on the North 
Western Frontier of India demanded his immediate attention. It 
has already been pointed out that in the time of Elgin 11 there arose 
trouble in Chitral and British forces were sent there to maintain 
law and order. Those forces were not withdrawn. There was abo a 
Jehad against the British and the English sent two expeditions to 
meet the situation. In 1899, about 10,000 troops were still in Chitral, 
the Tochi Valley, Landi Kotal and the Khyber Pass* Lord Curzon 
himself belonged to tlic forward school of thought and it might have 
been expected that he would follow a policy of further penetration 
into the tribal area. However, Lord Curzon followed neither the 
forward policy nor “ back to the Indus ” policy. He followed a 
middle-of-the-road policy. He was not prepared to evacuate Chitral, 
Quetta and the other frontier posts occupied by the British, but at 
the same time he was not prepared to carry the polic>‘ to its logical 
conclusion. 

What Lord Cornwallis actually did w'as that he ordered the 
gradual withdrawal of the Britbh troops from the tribal area. The 
place of these British troops was taken over by the tribal levies which 
were trained and commanded by British officers. To give only 
one example, the Afridis of the Khyber Rifles were put incharge 
of the Khyber Pass. Strategic railwas's were constructed up to 
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Dargai, Jamrud and TJial. Jamrud was at ih^ ^nlrajjtc of the 
Khyber Pass and Thai was at the gate of the Kuiram \‘allcv. The 
Government of India put a limU on the import of arms and ammuni- 
tion into the tribal area. The people of the tribal areas were warned 
that the Government of India would respect their independenc e, Imt 
^ their outrages on the Indian soil will not be tf)lerate(l. 1'he Govern- 
ment of India recruited a special police force for the purpose of 
protecting the people of India from the tribal raids. The rnembcTs 
of this police were always to be on their guard to meet anv attack at 
any time and also to pursue the raiders into the tribal area. Roads 
were constructed in the triabl area so that there may be no dllliculiy 
if the raiders were to be pursued In the tribal territory, l iie tribal 
people were given a lot of work at the time of construction of ilicse 
roads and their maintenance was also given to them so that they may 
be able to make some money. The Indian troops wliich wn-c with- 
drawn from the tribal area were stationed at the cantonements wliiclt 
were established on the borders of the tribal area. These rantonc- 
meats were linked up with roads. The object of all these measures 
^ was to enable the Government of India to rush reinforcements into 
the tribal area at the time of an emergency. 

Previous to Lord Curzon, the North-West frontier districts were 
under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
the Government of India had no direct control over them. The 
result was that everything had to be done through the Punjab 
Government. This resulted in a lot of delay. Moreover, on account 
of the pre-occupation of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
with the Punjab affairs, the problems of the North West Frontier 
were not given the attention that was due to them. That resulted 
in inefficiency. Lord Lyiion had suggested tiie creation of a separate 
province under the direct control of the Government of India. 
However, his suggestion had not been accepted. In 1901, Lord 
Curzon was able to set up a separate North-Western Frontier Province 
^ under the control of a Chief Commissioner who was directly res- 
ponsible to the Government of India. The new province had an 
area of 40,000 sq. miles. The move was opposed by some officials 
of the Punjab, but that had no effect. 

The policy of Lord Curzon towards the tribal area was followed 
by his successors. Lord Curzon himself defended his policy in 1908 
in these words: “If anybody had been disposed to doubt the 
success of the scheme of frontier policy which has now been in 
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<'\istciifc for 10 years, his doubu must have been dispelled, and I 
hojic that we sfiall now licar no more of the wild -cat schemes of 
a<lvaii( into vibal icrri lories, annexing up to the border, and 
cl I King routes tlnongh the iriljal country." 

2 Afghanistan : The relations of the Government of India 
wiili Afghaiilsian were not very cordial from the time of Lord^ 
Elgin 13. .\bdnr Rahman, the Amir of Kabul, was in a very difficult 
poMtion. He was accused by the British Government of creating 
trouble on his side of the frontier against the British. The Afghans 
accused him of a weak policy towards the Government of India. 

On the whole, he followed a policy of caution. He asked his country- 
men to maintain pe^ice and not to talk in terms of war. He declared 
that when the lime for war came, he would himself lead them 
against the Riitisli. Cnforiunately. .Abdur Rahman died in 1901. 
lli« son, Habib Ullah, came to the throne without any war of 
succession, bm the relation of the Government of India with him 
were not cordial. Thai was due to the difference of opinion with 
regard to the interpretation of the treaty between Abdur Rahman 
and the Government of India. The point of view of the Government ^ 
of India ^vas that the treaty tvas a personal one and consequently a ' 
new ti'eaty had to be entered into with Habib Ullah. The contention 
of Habib Ullah was that the treaty was beUveen the two countries 
and consequently there w'as no, necessity of a revision or reaffirmation 
'at the lime of a new succession. This resulted in a deadlock. The 
new Amir did not receive the subsidy tvhich his father was getting 
from the Government of India and there was practically no inter- 
course between .Afghanistan and the Government of India for three 
N'cars. 

In 1901, Lord Curzon was awaj' to England and in his absence 
Lord Amnthill acted as the Viceroy. He sent Sir Louis Dane on 
a mission to Kabul. That mission remained In Kabul for about 
three months and a half. It is true that certain concessions were 
made to the Amir of Kabul and his interpretation of the treaty was 
accepted, and his title of “ His htajesty ” was recognised, friendly * 
relations were abo established bet^veen the countries. The Amir 
agreed to draw the arrears of his subsidy. 

(3) Persian Gulf: In the time of Lord Curzon, efforts were 
made by certain powers to establish their hold in one part or the other ^ 
of Persia, but all those attempts were foiled by the v^ilant Viceroy. 

In 1898, the Sultan of Oman gave to the French Government 
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a coaling station with the right to fortify it. This t.larc wa.s near 
Muscat. When Lord Curzon came to know of it in 1899, iic 
sent a naval squadron. The Sultan was ihrratem-d that if he 
did not withdraw the concession, strong action will he taken 
against him. The Sultan submitted and cancelled the comrsdoi'. 
fc In 1900, the Russians tried to establish a coaling station on 

the northern shore of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, That atiemin 
was abo foiled. 

In 1899. the Government of India entered into an agreement 
that the ruler of Koweit by which he bound himtelf n<.t to make any 
concession to any foreign power. Tlic result was that when (ierm.tny 

approached him for a site for the terminus of the Berlin-B.igtlati 
railway, he refused. 

In 1903, Lord Lansdowne. the Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, declared that Great Britain would regard the establishment 
of a naval base or a fortified post in the Persian Gulf by any power 
“ as a very grave menace to British interests which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.’* 

, It is true that in certain cases Lord Cnrzon’s policy towards 

the Persian Gulf was too provocative, but that helped to make the 
Persian Gulf secure for the British Government. No foreign power 
was allowed to have a footing from which it miglu challenge tlie 
British authority. 

(4) Tibet. AsregardstherelaiionsoriheGovernmcntofIndia 

with Tibet, u was Warren Hastings who sent in 1774-5 Mr. George 
Bolglc to Lhasa. In 1783, Samuel Turner was sent. In 1811-12 
Manning went to Lhasa and met the Dalai Lama. In 1885-ti, the 
Chinese Government gave permission for a British commercial 
mmion to Tibet. In 1886, the T.belians invaded Sikkim, but they 
were beaten back. In 1890. a convention settled the frontier bettveen 
Sikkim and Tibet. In 1893. a trade mart was established at Yatung. 
Inspitc of dl this, the Tibetians were not willing to have free inter- 
course with India •• except through fear of something wl.icl. ti.ey 
may regard as a greater calamity.** 

When Lord Curzon became the Governor-General, certain 
new factors made their appearance. The people of Tibet began to 
show a strong desire to become independent of China. The new 
Dalai Lama proved hmself to be a strong ruler. He was influenced 
by Mr. DorjidT who was a Russian subject by birth. Mr. Doriieff 
a gone to ussla to collect money from the Budhists in the territory 
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of I lie C/ar. In 1900 and 1901, DorjicflT was i*eceived by the Czar 
of Rus^ia. The Russian press gave a lot of importance to the visits 
of DorjiefT to their country. Xo wonder, there was a lot of uneasiness 
in the Government of India. Lord Curzon was not prepared to 
tolerate the increase of Russian influence at the capital of Tibet. 
It is true that the Russian Foreign Minister categorically stated that 
the visits of DorjiefT had absolutely no political importance, but that 
did not remove the suspicions of the Government of India. It could 
not be denied that the new Dalai Lama was himself in favour of 
increasing ilie Russian inHuence in his country with a view to 
oust the Chinese influence. 


Lord Cur/on was in favour of sending a mission to Tibet. It 
was CO nie ruled that the isolation of the Government of Tibet is 
not compatible either with proximity to the territories of a great 
civilised power at whose hands the I'ibetan Government enjoys the 
fullest opportunities both for intercourse and trade, or that due 
respect for the treaty stipulations into which the Chinese Government 
had entered on its behalf The home Government was not in favour 
of sending a mission to Tibet. It was thinking more in terms of 
establishing friendly relations w'iih Russia than to antagomse her 
by sending a mission to Tibet. The Government of India pressed 
liard but the home Gov'ernment followed delaying tactics. Ultimately, 
the home Government agreed to the dispatch of a mission under 
Younghusband. Once the mission started, it went on and on till 
it reached Lhasa itself. The resistance by the Tibetans was futile. 

Younghusband entered into a treaty with the Dalai Lama and 
that treaty is known as the treaty of Lhasa (1904). According to 
this treaty, the Chumbi \'alley ^vas to be occupied by the British 
troops till the whole of the war indemnity was paid. The amount of 
indemnity was fued at Rs. 75 lacs and it was to be paid in 75 equal 
instalments. Trade marts were to be established at Yatung, Gyantse 
and Gurtok. A British commercial agent was to be stationed at 
Gyantse but he was given the power to go to Lhasa if circumstances 
required. Great Britain was given complete control over the foreign ^ 
policy of Tibet. No agent of any foreign power was to be aUowed 
in Tibet. No part of Tibetan territory was to be given to any other 
country. No concessions were to be granted to any foreign power 
in the form of railways, roads, telegraph etc. If such concessions 
were given to any power, similar concessions had to be given to the ^ 
British Government. 
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Younghusband had gone beyond the powers jjiven lo him 
and no wonder the home Government refused to accept the tieaty 
of Lhasa. The Russian Government protested. Uliimaicly, incpiie 
of the opposition of Lord Curzon* tlic treaty of Lliasa svas revised. 
The war indemnity was reduced from Rs. 75 lacs to R^. 25 lues. It 
^ was also provided that after 3 annual instalments were paid, the 
British troops were to withdraw from ilie Chtimbi valley. The Wntish 
agent at Gyantse was not to be allowed to go to Lliasa. 

There has been a lot of controversy with regard to the Tibetan 
policy of Lord Curzon. Lord Curzon complained of the unealled-for 
interference of the home Government. It is pointed out that it was 
not proper for the Government of India and the Home Government 
to differ. Either the home Government should not have I lowed 
the mission of Younghusband and if it did so. it should not have 
revised the treaty of Lhasa. The justification of the home Govern- 
mem was that the higher interests of the British empire demanded 
that friendly relations must be established witli Russia. The danger • 
of Germany was so great that all other considerations could be sec . 
^ aside, h was under these circumstances that the Home Government 
had to overrule Lord Curzon. When all has been said, it cannot • 
be denied that the expedition of Lhasa was successful. ' Undoubtedly. 

“ it was a triumph of ocganisaiion and daring." 

Inunul adi>iini.tntjoD of Curion s Lord Curzon rarvied 
out a very large number of reforms in very many fields. 

Famine. It has already been pointed om that there was a 
famine in the time of Lord Elgin 11. Lord Cur/on himself toured 
the affected areas and asked for help from every quarter. Inspite of 
that, his Government was criticized on account of too much of 
economy in famine relief and iu failure to give concessions to 
the people in the form of taxation and land revenue. 

A Commission was appointed under Macdoneli to inquire into the 
admtnistrauon of famine-relief and make recommendations for its 
e cient working. The Commission submitted its report in 1901. 

It empl^iMd the lack of real preparation. The Commission • 
suggested the measure to be adopted to check the recurrence of 
famines and also to remove their defects. It emphasized the necessity 
ol preventing demoralisation. The Governmeni was to follow a 
pohey of ‘ moral straiegy.’* It was to take early action to stop 
demoralisation among the people. The commission aUo pui 
emphasis on the advanuges of nonK>fficial assistance. It gbo recom- 
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mrnclnl an increase in the railways and the establishment of agricul- 
tural hanks and irrigation works. I lie famine code^ were revised 
III lilt* light of the recommendations made by the Commission. 

Agriculture 2 Lord Ciir/on adopted many measures for the 
inijnovcment of ilie lot of the agriculturists. The Punjab Land 
Alicnathm Ad pa<;>.cd in l<M)0. The result was that the lands ^ 
of the ^latiitovy .igrlculiurKts could not be got by the non-agricul- 
t Uriels without the consent of the (Government. Agricultural banks 
ami c<mpei nii\c wieiies were set up for the purpose of saving the 
agriculimiNix liom the tyranny of the money-lenders. In 1904 was 
passed ilic C:<H)peiative Crethi Societies Act. This Act provided for 
ilu* lorrii iiiori of (VH>pcraiivc S^irieties in urban and rural area. The 
iriujii ohjci I of I he .Vi was to give relief to rural indebtedness. The 
(hnenimriii wav to render all necessary assistance. 


I.oul Cuivon also tried to apply scientific methods to agriculture 
in liKlia. Vo <|uote him. "Our real reform has been to endeavour 


for the fir.vi time to apply science on a large scale to the study and 
practice of Indi.-m agriculture.** In 1901, Lord Cur^on appointed an 
1 1 isp cc tc ) r-( ; e 1 1 era ) o f .*\g r ic u 1 1 u re . H e a Iso estabi ished an Agr icult ural 
Resvareh Institute at Puva in Bengal " to assist in the solution of the 
finulamrnial pf<iblem> of tropical agriculture." The Government 
of India gave an annual gram of £ 130,000 for purposes of 
p (Kca rc ft a II d r \peri m en t a t ion . 

7 11 1901, a Omimission was appointed to go into the question 
of irrigation in India. Sir \*olvin Scott-MoncrielT was appointed 
its Clliairmun. The Commission submitted its report in 1903. It 
rccommeiulcil an expenditure of Rs. 44 crores in 20 years. It was 
expected to increase the area under irrigation by 6^ million acres. Lord 
Cuvzon accepted many of the recommendations of the Commission. 
The result was that the Punjab canals were improved. The 
constniciiou of the Upper Chenab Canal, the Upper Jhelum Canal 
and the Lower Bari Doab Canal was started. 

Railways : Before Lord Curzon, there existed two system of 
railway management. Some railway were managed by Companies 
and the others were managed by the Governnjent of India through 
the Public W'orks Department. Lord Curzon appointed Sir Thomas 
Robertson to report on the railway system in India. The latter 
submitted its report in 1903. He recommended a complete over- 
hauling of the whole system. His view was that railways should be 
worked “ more as commercial enterprises than they have been in 
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the past/* Lord Cunon abolished the Railway Branch of the Puliiic 
Works Department in 1905. The work of raihrays was ^Wcn to a 
Railway Board of three members. New railway lines were opened. 
More than 28,150 miles of railway lines w'ere completed and about 
3,167 miles were under construction. 

^ Police Reforms s The work of the police system intrmluccd 

in 1861 was not up to the expectations of the people ami there was 
a lot of dissatisfaction when Curzon assumed ofTice. In 1902, 
Curzon appointed the Fraser Commission to inquire into the w'orking 
of police administration in the country. After a thorough investi* 
gation of the matter, the Commission submitted its report. It 
criticised in strongest terms the working of the police s>-stem, To 
quote ‘The police force is far from satisfactory; it is defective in training 
and organisation ; it is inadequately supervised, it is generally 
regarded as corrupt and oppressive ; and U has utterly failed to secure 
the confidence and cordial cooperation of the people,*’ 

The recommendations of the Fraser Commission aimed at the 
utilisation of indigenous local institutions, employmem of a l)citer 
* class of people with improved position and prospects, making 
arrangements for the belter training of officers and rank and file, 
and closer supervision of the lower classes in the police force. 

(1) The Commission recommended the substitute of direct 
recruitment in place of promotion to higher ranks from lower 
ranks. (2) The minimum pay of a constable W'as to be such as to 
give him a reasonable living wage and was not to l>e less than Rs. 8'- 
p.ro. in any case. (3) The Commission recommended an increase in 
provincial police force and the employment of existing village 
agencies available for police work. The s)'stem of beats of villages 
was to be abolished. The visits of the police constables to villages 
were to be restricted for the purpose of obtaining specific information. 
(4) The establishment of training schools for the training of constables 
and officers was also recommended. (5) The Commission recom- 
mended that the investigation of offences should be made on the 
spot. The detention of suspects without formal arrest was to be 
declared illegal. The practice of working for or relying on confessions 
was to be discouraged. The police work was not to be judged by 
statistics, but by local inspection and inquiry. (6) A Criminal 
Investigation Department was to be constituted in every province 
and It was to work under the Central Department with its Director 
of Crumnal Intelligence. The Government of India accepted the 
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iccomnicndaiions of the Commission. The implementation of the 
re comm cud a lions increased the police expenditure considerably. 
It \va5 42 ^''^ J *344 in 1901-2 and it was ;C46.02,977 in 1911. However, 
thru* was no piopt)riioiiaie improvemerii in the working of the police 
^vstem. 

Military Reforms : Certain reforms were carried out in the 
military sphere. Between 1902 and 1904. Moplahs, Gurkhas and 
Punjabis replaced local recruits in infantry and cavalry to a large 
extent. Itj 19l>0, the native infantry was re-organ iscd into four double 
Company l>attalions. Native officers remained in chaise of each 
ConifMiu for internal adminisiraiion, but British officers commanded 
them in p.itade and in the field. 

Ln^lei L<nd Kiichner, the native regiments were re-armed. 
Reiter KiiiiN were .supplied to the artillery. The w'holc of (he transport 
syNtem was overhauled. In 1901, the Imperial Cadet Corps 
consisting of youngman of princely and noble families was started. 
The ser\4ees of the Indian army were utilised abroad. The Indians 
w'erc employed against the Bore* insirgents in China and also in 
Somaliland. Indian troops in South Africa helped to save Natal 
and Ladysmith. 

In 187], a Naval Defence Squadron was set up for coastal 
defence. In 1903, ihe Indian defence w'as taken over by the RoyaJ 
Navy and internal Defence Squadron w^as abollished. 

While Kiichner made useful reforms in the army, his influence 
iit the matter of army control proved disastrous. He was determined 
to secure for himself complete authority over military affairs, whether 
executive or administrati\*e. He wanted to reduce to impotence the 
^lilitary Member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy. Lord 
Kiichner criticized the existing dual system in these words : 

'' There is no doubt that if we had a big war on the frontier, there 
would be a frightful crash. A system under which Transport, 
Supply, Remounts, Ordnance are entirely divorced from the executive 
command of the army, and placed under an independent authority, 
is one which must cost an entire reoi^nisation as soon as war is 
declared — rather late to begin.” Lord Kitchner rccommendded 
the abolition of the dual control and the putting of the whole of the 
military administration under a sir^le individual member known as 
“ Commander-in-Chief and War Member of Council.” 

The home Government did not appreciate correctly the point 
involved in the controversy. I-ord Roberts and Lord Landsdownc. 
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supported the compromise scheme for a Meml)ei ior Mlliury Supply. 
Lord Curzon opposed the creation of a sin<r\c Army l)^pa^tm^•nl 
of which the Commander-In-Chief was ilic head and lo whom the 
whole busine&s of military administration as to be iransfcrrcd. A 
compromise was suggested. The Commandcr-in-Cliicf was to control 

i exclusively the strictly military departments of all the ad tniiiist ration 
and he alone was to possess the right to speak in the Exccuilvc Council 
of the Governor-General as an expert on military affairs, Oilier 
subsidiary departments, not purely military, were to be put in charge 
of a Military Supply Member. Lord Curzon did not approve of the 
compromise formula and resigned. He was definitely of the opini<ui 
that the new arrangement was defective. His view was vindicated 
at the expense of the Indian soldiers and British honour, in the 
Mesopotamian Fiasco when the Commander- in-Chief failed to sustain 
his main duty of command. 

De ceaeralisatioB 
Settlement made by Lord 
nent. 

^ Indiao Universities Act, 1901 s Lord Curzon tried to reform 

the education system in the country. He summoned a Conference 
at Simla in 1901 and to this conference were invited the hlghrsi 
educational officers of the Government and the official representatives 
of the leading universities. The conference was followed by a Uni- 
versities Commission. This Commission was presided over by Sir 
Thomas Raleigh who was the Uw Member of the Government of 
India. Indian members were also associated with it. The G jmmjs- 
sion submitted its report and a Universities Bill was framed accord- 
ingly. The principal features of the Bill were explained by Lord 
Curzon in these words r “ Its main principle is to raise the standard of 
education all round, and particularly of higher education. What we 
want to do is to apply better and less fallacious tests than at present 
exist, to stop the sacrifice of everything in the colleges which constitute 
^ our university system, to cramming, to bring about better teaching by 
a superior class of teachers, to provide for close inspection of colleges 
and institutions which are now left practically alone, to place the 
Government of the Universities in competent, expert and enthusi.nstic 
hands, to reconstitute the Senates, to define and regulate the powers of 
the Syndicates, to give suiutory recognition to the elected Fellows 
who arc only appointed on suAerance. To show the way by which our 
universities, which arc now merely examining bodies, can ultimately 


(1904): The Ciiinquciinia! 
GSfSms 111^882 was declared quasi-prrma- 
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'ot>\v. Ttcl into teaching i nsiitu lions ; in fact to convert higher 
oduraiK ,i in India into a reality instead of a sham.” 

\ Ml' nigh the Indian Universities Bill was se\'crcly criticised by 
tlu- jifopii*, it was passed in 1904. The provisions of this Act are 
gKcii in aiinihei Chapter on education, Suflice it to say that this Act 
rniuplclelv officialhed the Indian Universities. 

Reform of the bureaucratic machinery: One of the ^ 
difficuliics that I.ord Cur/on found in carrv’ing out his policy of cen- 
tralisation was the nmatisfactory condition of the bureaucratic macliinc 
wliicfi lias settled down in a well-worn groove and it became “ clogged 
and over-wcigliicd in all its parts.” The amount of noting and report- 
writing that was going on in the Government Departments was so great 
iliai it look interminable lime to wade through the file of a single 
case. According to Lord Curzon, “The s>-sleni of working here is 
so radically vicious that a stage arises at w'hich a question gets tied up 
in a tangle of manuscript and print in which the real issues arc utterly 
obscured and from which no one seems able to extricate if.” Curzon 
compared the syttem to a “ gigantic quagmire or bog.” into which 
every question that comes along either sinks down. ” Unless you stick 
a peg w ith a lal>el over the spot at w'hich it disappeared and from ^ 
lime to lime go round and dig out the relics, you will never see 
anything of them again.” 

Lord Curzon liad come across cases which had taken years to 
reach him- There was one case which was lingering on for full 61 
years. 

Lord Curzon^s recommendations were embodied in the formation 
of regulations drawn up by a Committee of departmental secretaries 
and put into force throughout the Central Secretariat. Copies of 
the regulations >verc sent to the Provincial Governments for enforce^ 
ment in their respective Secretariats. Lord Curzon tried to induce 


the departments to settle their business by personal consultation, 
avoid protracted controversies and to reduce the practice of noting 
and to pre\*cnt delay' in arriving at conclusions. 

Lord Curzon also tried to effect considerable reduction in the 
printing of Government reports and statistics. According to Fraser, 
that was not a wise step. On account of their reduction in size, the 
reports of the Gos*crnjnent became “a rcpellant collection of the 
driest bones imaginable.” The Government failed to appreciate the 
importance of supplying statistics to the people. 

The Galcatta Corporation; X^ord Curzon got an oppor- 
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tunily to curtail the sphere of local seir-Government in India. A 
Bill to am?nd the Calcutta Corporation was Ix^forc the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council. It was iniorduccd as a result of theagitatiem carried 
on by the anti-Ripon oi^anisation. The critics maintained that the 
Calcutta Corporation then constituted was unfit to deal wiili the 
^ difficult problem of sanitation. The object of ific nc^v Bill was to 
decrease the powers of the Calcutta Corporation and to give more 
authority to the executive. The majority of elec ted rcprcscmaiiv{*s wa< 
retained in the Corporation, but "‘actual control over iho atfaii.s of 
the city ’* was transferred “ to the Executive Committee largely 
British in character and compauiion.** 

Lord Curzon characterised this device as a clumsy and mis- 
chievous form of dualism. Ultimately, the Bill was changed accord- 
ing to the wishes of Lord Curzon and it became law In 190Q. The 
new Act reduced the size of the Calcutta Corporation from 75 to 50. 
The 25 elected members of the Corporation who were the 
representatives of the rate-payers were cut down. The B.ltisli clement 
was given a defnwte majority. The Corpoiaiion became an 
Anglo-Indian house. According to S.N. Banerji, the .\ci of 1900 
^ marked the extinction of Local Self-Government in Calcutta. 

Status of Pres ideacy Cover nor s s Lord Curzon believed in a 
policy of centralisation in every field. He wanted to gather all tlic 
leading strings into his own hands. He wished to know' everything 
that was happening in all parts of India. He could not tolerate the 
least signs of independence on the part of officials, howsocs'cr high and 
degnified their position might be. This is illustrated by the nnsuccess- 
fu) attempt made by him to reduce the sums and powers of the 
Presidency Governors. 

Lord Curzon did not approve of the attitude of aloofiies 2 « assumed 
by the Governors of Bombay and Madras. In 1899, he wrote to the 
Secretary of State for India thus : De-centralisation is all very 

well, but it appears to me in the case of Bombay and Madras to have 
been carried to a point in which the supreme Government is nowhere, 

I and in which the petty kings of those Governments are even conscious 
that responsibility attaches to any one but themselves.*’ 

Lord Curzon complained of the silence of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay and asked them to keep him informed of the 
.^ents in their provinces. He su^ested that the position of 
Presidency Governors should be reduced to that of the Governors 
of U.P. etc. His contention was that his proposal possesserl 
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ih(* adclliloiial merit of reviving the popularity of the Indian Civil 
ScTN'icr by addijig two more attractive posts. However, his views were 
not :uv*epicd by the British Cabinet. 

Policy of officialisacion : Lord Curzon believed that the 
Indians were lacking in all those qualities which made Englishmen 
good administrators. He had no faith In governing through the people^ 
or with their aid. He decided to reserve all higher posts for English*^ 
men. According to him, Englishmen possessed, partly by heredity» 
partly by iipliringing and partly by education the knowledge of the 
principles r>f Government, the habits of mind and the vigour of charac- 
ter which are essential for the task. The key-note of his Government 
was that the l)iireaijcracy knows what is for the good of the people.” 

H<‘ li.ul no faith in the policy of educating Indians for self- 
Or.vcimncni. He had no wish to sacrilice efficiency in the present for 
cdlirieucy and freedom in the future. His fetish was efficiency then 
and now. 

rite result was that the share of the people in the administration 
of the courur>' decreased during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon and 
the development of self-governing institutions received a set-back. 
According to Henry Cotton, ” Lord Curzon had weakened and dis- ® 
couraged the schemes of sclf-Government. -He had officialised the 
universities and as far as possible the whole system of popular education; 
he liad substituted a system of nomination to Government service 
in place of competitive examination ; and he had announced a practi- 
cal declaration of race disqualification for the higher public offices. 
The end in view svas to officialise the administration by every means 
ill his power and this sinister aim was known to be underlying the 
partition of Bengal.” 

Lord Curzon held the Indians in contempt. In his Convocation 
Address to the Calcutta Uni\*ersiiy in 1905, he declared thusr 
hope 1 am making no false or arrogant claim when I say that the 
highest ideal of truth is to a lac^e extent a Western conception... 
Undoubtedly truth took a high place in the moral codes of West, 
before it had been similarly honoured in the East where craftiness and 
diplomatic wile have always been held in much repute. We may 
prove it by the common innuendo that lurks in the words ‘ Oriental 
diplomacy ’ by w'hich is meant someting rather tortuous and 
subtle.” 

Reference may be made to a few other reforms carried 
Lord Curzon. The Mines Act and the Assam Labour Act were 
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passed to give some protection to labour. The recommendations of 
the Currency Commission were gi\*en cITrct to in 1899 by cMablishln^ 
a 16 d.^rupee ratio and the gold exchange standard. Lonl Cur/on 
ako levied countervailing duties upon bounty-fed sugar from (Jermaiiy. 
He appointed a Director-General of Archaeologx' and passetl in 1^01 
^ the Ancient Monuments Protection Act by which the C»^)vcrn merit 
took under protection the old' historical buildings. Lord C^ir/on also 
provided for the appointment of the Chief Inspector of Mines, the 
Sanitary' Inspector, Inspector*General of Agriculture, Inspector- 
General of Irrigation and Director*Ceneral of Intelligence. 

Partition of Bengal, 1905 : The large si/e of the piovitice ol' 
Bengal with iu huge population of 78 millions was corJidcred to l>e 
loo much for administration by the Lieutenant-Governor. Lord 
Curzon divided it into two parts. A new province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam was created by amalgamating .Assam and Chittagong with 
15 districts of old Bengal. The new province was to have an area of 
about 106,000 Sq, miles and a population of about 31 millions. 
Regarding the reaction of the people to the partition, Sir S.N. 
^ Bancrjce writes thus : “ The announcement fell like a bombsKcll- 
We felt that we had been insulted, humiliated and tricked. \V> 
felt that it was a deliberate blow aimed at the growing solidarity 
and self-conscience of the Bengali-speaking population. Originally 
intended to meet administrative requirements, we felt that it had 
drawn to itself a political flavour and complexion, and, if allowed 
to be passed, it would be fatal to our political progress and to that 
close union between Hindus and Muslims upon which the prospeciK 
of Indian advancement so largely depended.** 

The people of Bengal regarded (he agitation as a challenge to 
their nationalism and a strong agitation flared up. It was clcverl)' 
manipulated by the literary and legal classes whose vested interests were 
considered to be threatened by the new change. To the Government, 
the partition of Bengal was merely a readjustment of administrative 
boundaries. To the Indians, it meant the partition of a nation, an 
* attempt to divide a homogenous people, a deliberate and sinister 
attack upon the traditions, history and the language of the Bengalees. 
The partition split the Hindus of Bengal into two parts. In Eastern 
Bengal, they were out-numbered by the non- Bengalees. Lord Curzon 
< infused to accept the proposal that Bengal, like Bombay and Madras, 
should Be ruled by a Governor assisted by an Executive Council. He 
refused to submit to the agitation surted by the people. The result was 
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iiai iho ajiiiaiion Went on .^rowing in proportions with the lapse of 
(line*, h bfcainc a great national movement which agitated the minds 
of all tlu‘ Indians. Xo wonder, the partition had to be cancelled in 

I'H i. 

Estimate of Lord Curzon : There is a lot of difference of 
opinion with regard to the arhievements of Lord Curzon. It is 
probably true that much of the unrest in India was due to the restless 
energv* of Lord Cur/on. He condemned the people of India altogether. 
Ho had great ooniemjH for the |>eoplc of the country. He believed 
that IVovidcnor had ap|H>inied the Englishmen locarrs’on theadminis- 
iraiion of India aiul he would f)c going against the will of God if he 
gave any ctiiV'evsitniN to the people. 'lo quote him, If I felt that we 
were not working here for the goo<l of India In obedience to a higher 
law and a noble aim, then I w'onld see the link (hat holds England 
.>iui India together severed without a .sigh. But it is because 1 believe 
in the future of this crniiury and (he capacity of our race to guide 
it to goals that it has never hitherto a((ainc<l that 1 keep courage and 
press forward.*' He reluscd to consider the public opinion in the 
country l>ccause, to quote him, I searched my conscience and I 
nske<l myself who and wliai are the real Indian people." According 

to him, the Congress was '* tottering to its fall, and one of my gr at 

* 

ambitions svhilc in India... is to assist it to a peaceful demise." 
Lord Curztuj declared in 15)03" that I have not offered political 
concessions is because I did not regard it as w'jsdom or statesmanship 
in the interests of India to do so. More places on this or that Council 
for a few active or eloquent men w'ill not benefit the ryot." 

Lord Ciir/.on jxissessed great initiative, vs*i 11 -power and eloquence. 
He w'as too mucli devoted to his dut>'. He worked hard inspire of 
his ill-health, physical pain and domestic sorrow. He belies*ed that 
Englishmen's justification in India lay in giving Indians a little more of 
* justice 01 happiness or prosperity, a sense of man 1 1 ness or moral dignity, 
a spring of patriotism, a dawn of intellectual enlightenment, or astir- 
ring of duly where it did not exist before." His view was that he had 
‘‘worked for no other aim. Let India be my judge." He was a 
worshipper of efficiency and his false God made him commit many a 
blunder. According to Mr. Montague, Lord Curzon was like a 
motor-drit er who spent all his energy and time in polishing the differ- 
ent parts of the machiner)* but he drove it without any destinatioiv 
Like Dalhousie, he sow*ed the w'ind and left to his successor to reap 
the whirlwind. Although he was a great administrator, he was 
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a failure as a statesman/* According to Rash Behari Ghosh, “ I^rd 
Curaon left undone everything which he ought to have done and did 
everything which he ought not to have done/* We may conchjdc 
with the following words of P.E. Roberts : W'haievev errors, 

whatever failures, — and both error and failui*e are inscparaljlc from 
^ human agency — critics may detect in his six years ofolTice, it cannot he 
doubted that when the fiood*bcll$ of contemporary detraction have 
cleared away, Lord Cur7on*s name will stand amongst ilu* foremost 
of those that make up the illustrious role of the Cover noi s-Goneral 
of India/* 
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CHAPTER XVII 


LORD MINTO TO RAJENDRA PRASAD (1905-1953) 

Lord Mmto II 1003-10) : Lord Mtnio, the successor of Lord 
C.ur/on, was the itreat grandson of Lord Min to who was the Governor- 
General from 1807-13. He had a varied career. He fought in the 
Second Afghan War and also worked as Governor-General of Canada 
from 1898 to 1904. Prof. Dodwell has summed the character of Lord 
Minto in these words : '* The new Governor-General was no poli- 

tician, but had enjoyed a wide and varied experience of m:n. He had 
always Ijcen a keen sportsman ; he had served for many years in the 
army, and fought in the Second Afghan War, and Egypt; he had 
taken an active part in the local administration according to the 
admirable tradition of English aristrocracy, and he had occupied 
the high administrative post of the Governor-General of Canada. 

He had, thetefore, seen men from many angles and his vision derived 
from this experience a solidity which is denied to those who only watch 
life from the study w^indow, or confuse the problems of statesmanship 
with the fluctuations of party debate. In addition to these advantages, 
he has acquired in his entirely practical career the art of managing 
men, the knack of getting his own way or as much of it as circums- 
tances permitted, without domineering over or irritating those with 
whom he worked.” 

Lord Minto had to deal with a vet)’ diflicult situation created 
by the partition of Bengal. As lime passed on, the agitation became 
stronger and stronger. No amount of repression on the part of the 
Government succeeded in crushing the movement. British goods 
were boycotted and violent speeches were made against the British 
Government. Man>* murders and dacoitics were committed. 

The object of all these was to terrify the British imperialists in the coun- 
try. Attempts were made on the lives of magistrates, police officials, ^ 
collectors of rec'cnue etc. Even the informers of the Government 
were not spared. Their relatives even became the tai^t. The 
Government passed many severe laws such as the Acts of 1908 and 
1910. Thousands of people were pul behind the bars. Some of them 
were deported from the country. 

Anglo-Rasaiaa Conventson (1907) r Another important 
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event of the viceroyalty of Lord Minio ilic Anglo-Rnssian Cir.n- 
vcmion of J907. By this, all the ou island in^ difTcrences bchvccn 
Great Britain and Russia were settled, and the tuo couniucs became 
near to each other. As regards Afghanistan, it was setiHcd that Russia 
was to deal with Afghanistan through the Government of India, 
kit is to be noted that Habib-Ultah. the Amir of A^^'hallis..^n, did not 
approve of this Accord because he himself was not consullrd. As 
regards Persia, its territorial integrity and independence wcio 
teed both by Russia and by Great Biilain. It was also agiet-tl (Iini 
N’ ortltern Prussia tvas to be under the sphere of influence of Russia and 
Southern Prussia under the sphere of influence of Great Britain, .\s 
regards Tibet, both Great Britain and Russia agreed to accept tlic 
territorial integrity of Tibet and also abstain from interfering into its 
internal affairs. They both agreed to deal with Tiliet through China 
and not to send any emissary to Tibji. Evidently, the object of 
preventing the spread of Russian influence in Tibet was achieved. 

Trade with China : From the lime of the English East 
India Company, the Government of India used to export a lot 
^of opium to China. This brought an annual revenue of 8 to 10 
crores. The Chinese Government had raised objections to the iiade 
of opium and had requested many a time the Government of India to 
stop it. In 1907, the Government of India agreed to reduce every 
year the export of opium. Thus it was that the export of opium ivas 
to be stopped altogether after the lapse of some lime. It is true that 
the Government of India had to suffer a lot of revenue but it was 
undoubtedly a humanitarian step. 

Minto-Morley Reforms: In 1909 was passed the Indian 
Councils Act which not only increased the number of the non-official 
members of the Legislative Councils but also increased their powers. 
This topic has been discussed at length in the Chapter on consiiiuiional 
development. 

In 1910, King Edward VII died and George V succeeded him. 
Lord Minto left India in November 1910. He was succeeded by 
Lord Hardinge. 

Lord Hardinge (1910-16): Lord Hardinge was the grand- 
son of that Lord Hardinge (1844-48) who fought the First 
Sikh War. Before coming out to India, he had no administrative 
experience, although he had some experience in the field of diplomacy. 
The new Governor-General was very sympathetic with the Indian 
aspirations. He identified himself so thoroughly with the cause of the 
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K: jj.it" . 1 : atiil al>:x).td thai he \s’a% probably the mast popular 

\ i< «»} India. We arc told that he mixed freely with the Indians 
11 SI ;in f lines visited the hostels and colleges of the Indian students. 

(h won the confidence of the people of India by his sincerity of 

I > 11 1 p<ls('. 

The DcUii Durbar 1911,*: After his accession to the.--k 
linone in 1910. Kim; CJ.'tngc paid a visit to India in 1911. A grand 
Diirabar was held at Delhi near the present Radio Colony on 1 2th 
DercinlKT 1911. A lot of money was distributed on that occasion. 

Ji was annoimccd that the capital of India w'ill be transferred from 
Cah utia to n.‘lhj, The partition of Bengal was cancelled. Assam 
was to he pl.ic ed under a .separate Chief Commissioner. According 
to IVof. P.K. Ro)>rrts. These changes were striking and dramatic. 

( he transfer of the capital had no doubt many theoretical and logical 
julvatitayes ; it was defended by the Government on the ground 
that the co.isolidcitbn of British rule in India and the development of 
the railway system mule it no longer necessary for the Government 
to h.' upon the seaboard. The \'iccroy henceforward would be 
increasingly concerned with matters of purely imperial interest, and ^ 
the subordinate provincial Governorships would become more ' 
autonomous in their administration. Delhi, from its central position 
and its historical association, was obviously the best -fit ted city in 
India for the capital of a quasbfederal Empire. The re-union of 
Bengal was said to be not a reversal of the partition but*a rc*arrangc- 
meni after experience— a statement hardly consistent with facts.*’ 

Critics pointed out to the many concessions made at the time 
of the Coronation Durbar of Delhi. It was contended that the 
changes should have been bioiighi a1>out by an Act of Parliament 
and not by a declaration of the Government. That was not a proper 
procedure. It was also pointed out that the construction of a new 
capital at Delhi svould involve a lot of unnecessary expenditure. 
That would also gi\c a setback to the prosperity of Calcutta. It 
was also maintained that the cancellation of the partition of Bengal 
in 1911 was not opportune because the agitation against it had ^ 
become very >veak by that time and such a step was absolutely not 
necessary at that stage. 

On 23rd December 1912, a bomb was thrown on Lord Hardinge 
when he was to make his state entr%' into Delhi. He himself was 
wounded and tlie person sitting behind him on the elephant was 
killed. Inspitc of this provocation. Lord Hardinge maintained his 
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previous aetitude of sympathy towards the Indians. 

XK rumoured that China would be conqucrin.. 

Tibet. The result was that the British Government gave a warning 
the Chinese Government that the latter must desist I'rom such a 

course. The result was that the fear of Chinese conquest of Tibet 
disappeared. * 

From the beginning of the 20th century, the Government of 
South Africa was following a policy of harassing the Tndians in Souih 
nca. Although the Indians were as much responsilile for the 
pr«perity of South Afnca as the Europeans, the latter seemed to he 
determined to drive out the Indians from that terriiorv. In 1913 
a law was passed by which the immigration of Indians was limited 
and they were prohibited from trading, farming and holding properiv 
Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the Indians of South 
^rica offered Satyagraha against the unjust laws. Both Gandhi 
and his followers were arrested and put behind ilie bars. There 
was also a r«entment in India and Lord Hardinge shared thc.feelings 

of South Africa appointed a Commission and uliimaielv passed the 
Indian Relief Act of 1914. The new Ac. recognised as' alS .lie 
monogamous marriages of the Indians. It also abolished .ho tax 
of on every Indian labourer. It is true that the new Act did not 
remove all the grievances of the Indian, in South Africa, but it was 
characterised by Mahatma Gandhi as the Magna Carta of Indian 

indentured labour 

from India, the matter was taken in 1910 by Gokhale and the system 

September 1914. As Great Britain joined the War against Germany 
and Au»r,a.Hungary. India also joined the war on the side of the 
Bri^h Government, The Indians gave unconditional help to the 

done 'I r """ "‘"SC- Indian troo^ fought 

e“ m Af I.*’’'"'” 

Palestine. Mesopotamia and Macedonia. 

Lord H H* (1916*21) i Lord Chelmsford succeeded 

^rd Hardinge at a time when the firs, World War was going on. 

Belbre coming to I„di, „ Governor-General, he had workll in one 

^ August 1917, the famous declaration 

^s made by Mr. MonUgu, SecreUry of State for India, with regard 

r.m. in India. That declaration 

The policy of Hu Majesty’s Government with which 
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fu Mimeni oC Ihdia are in complete accord, is (he increasing 

.iNsori.iuon of Indians in every branch of the administration and 
iIm ...ulual development of self-governing institutions with a view 
( tiie progressive realisation of responsible Government in India 
.,s an miergral pan of (he British Empire. They have derided that 
• iilih(atnial ^leps in this direction should l)C taken as soon as possible, 
and thai it is of the highest importance as a preliminary to consider- 
ing what (I use steps should be that there should be a free and informal 
e\(hange of opinion l>etween (hose in authority at home and in India. 
His Majesty’s Government have decided, with His Majesty’s 
approval, that I should aeecpi the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed 
til India to di'jcus'i these mailers with the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of Local 
(iovevnments, and to receive with him the suggestions of represenia- 
lives bodies and others. 

*• 1 wot lid add that prt^ress in this policy can only be achieved 
bv successive stages. The British Government and the Government 
of India on wltom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advance- 
ment of Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure of 
eai'h advance, and they must l>c guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service will be conferred 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of rcsponsibililv.” 

After the declaration, Mr. Montagu came to India and toured 
llu‘ country in the company of Lord Chelmsford. Many deputations 
Nvere met and views were exchanged. Ultimately, the report was 
submitted and published. In 1919, the Government of India Act 
>vas passed. This Act introduced dyarchy in the provinces and 
added to the po>vcrs of the Central Legislature. 

Reference may be made to the First Afghan War of 1919. 
What actually happened was that the people of Afghanistan did not 
approve of the pro-British policy of Habib-Ullah. The result w« 
that he was murdered. Aman-Ullah came on the throne of Kabul. 
There were disturbances in the Punjab in 1919 on account of tto 
Ro>vlatt Act. The new king was able to occupy some parts of 
North-Western Frontier. Ultimately, his advance was 
and he was completely defeated. A treaty was made in Augiuc 1921.. 
By this treaty, the King of .Afghanistan got the right to conduct 1^ 
foreign affairs himself. The British control was abolished, me 
annual subsidy which the Government of India used to give to 
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Afghanistan was also stopped. 

Reference may be made to the non-cooperation movement 
started by Mahatma Gandhi. The object of tlie mcn ement was to 
protest against the acts of high handedness on the part of the British 
Government. Meetings were held all over the country and HartaU 
were organised. The British Government started 'martial law. 
Ocheral Dyer was responsible for the treged>- of Jalliaruvala Ba«h 
at Amntsar. In this non<oopera lion movement, both the Hindus 
and Mtislims cooperated. 

Reference may abo be made lo what is called the Kliiiafac 

movement. Thbtnovement was organised by the Nfuslims of India as 

a protest against the shabby treatment meted out to Turkey by the 
w repeated promises and assurances of tt.e Indian 

Muslims. The Khilafat movement stood for the integrity of the Turkish 
bmp, re. The Caliph was to have his capital at Constantinople. They 
abo demanded the establishment of a Muslim Slate of Palestine. 

Lord Readiog (1921-26) , Lord Reading was born a humble 
Jew but rose to the high position of the Urd Chief Justice of IC ngland 
9 by sheer dint of hard work. There was a lot of opposition in the 
Government. There were strikes and riots in many places. There 
was a split m the Congress. One Section of the Congress was in 
favour of entering the legblatures and thereby wrecking the consli- 
tution from within. These Congressmen were known as tl.c 
Swarajists and were led by men like C.R. Dass and Moti Lai Nehru, 
Ultimately, the Swarajbt, were allowed to enter the legislatures. 
On aewuni of persBtent demands of the Indians, the Mudd.man 
Committee report was pubibhed with regard to the working .>f 
dyarchy under the new constitution. 

Lord IrwIa (1926.31): Lord Irwin had to deal with very 
serious problem, during hb term of Viceroyalty. In 1927 was 
appointed the famous Simon Commission. The Indians prolcated 
against it, composition which was all-White. No wonder, the 
ommission was boycotted by the people of India. There were 
Hartab and boycotts all over the country. There were Lnthi-charges 
an shootings. In December 1928, the Congress at its Calcutta 
session p^ed a resolution asking from the BriiUh Government the 

fooo^ '^Hhin a year. It js true that In Ocioljer 

Lord Curaon made a sUtemem on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment that the goal of British Government in India was to give 
ominion utus to India, but such a declaration did not satisfy the 
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Iiuii.oi leader^ and o<ms4?qucruly at its Lahore session in December 
J425K the Ca)ii!»rcss declared the achievement of full independence 

Us 

2Glh J ami ary, 1930 was dec la reel as I he Independence Day for 
India ami Civil Djsob»*dk'iicc M<ivemciU started in die country. 
Mahatma (iandhi hlinsclfled iho movement. Thousands of peoplc-4 
wvre a ires led and pnnislicd. Their properties were confiscated. 

It was in this atmovpfierc that the Simon Commission submitted 
ils rrpni I and the (•'ie>i Round Table Conference met in 1930 in 
i.oruhm. Niii inuch cmild lie accomplished on account of the 
absciu e of tin* Cnu'rc'.s. Through the eiroiis of Sapru and JayaJtar» 
lUe (ia I id hi- 1 1 wain Pact was made in 1931 and CjandhiJi sailed for 
la Inland ju the nmU* repn*scntative of the Congress. 

rtie wmk of I. Old Irwin has iKren variously estimated. Some 
I ondenuu d him fi>r Inv weakness and odiers condemned him for his 
M'pusw've p<^li<y. 'PhiTe was a lime when the. Conservadv© 
dernaiuh'd a re-call of Lm<I Irwin. Undoubtedly, he was a noble 
soul. 

Lord WilHngdon 1931-36 >; Before his appointment as^r 
( rovei noi -t < 1*1101 al in 1931. Lord Willingdon had acted as the 

Bombay and Madras from 1913 to 1924. He had also 

a< i<h 1 as die Covernor-Gcneral of Canada, from 1926 to 1930. 

I'he Second Round Tabic Conference met in London during the 
pnii.d of his V iceroyalty. It failed to achiev'c its purpnise on account 
of the altitude of Mr. JinnaJi. .As soon as Mahatma Candhi came 
back from London, he was arrwtcd. Tlie reign of terror and 
reprvssifMi stalled in the coimiry. The more the miwemcnt was 
sojipiessoib the stronger it became. The ordinance:* pav>cd by the 
(J')vernmeiU were incITeciivc to crush the spirit of the people. 

In August 1932 was announced the famous Commimal .Aw'aid 
by Ramsay Macdonahl. Mahatma (iandhi siroiigly protested 
against it and ihroalened to go on fast unto death if the clauses 
relating to the Depressed Classes were not changed. Ultimately, 
iiie Poona Pact svas signed and this Pact altered the Communal ^ 
.Award so far as ific leprcseiuaiion of the Depressed Classes was 
concerned. 

In 1932 wijs summoned llie Tlnrd Round Tabic Conference 
in Loudon. In Marcli 1933 was issued the \Vhite Paper conuining • 
the propos-ds of Government of England with regard to the new 


constitution of India. In 1935 was passed the Government of 


1 
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India Act. 

During the viceroyalty of Lord VVillin‘»don, cjrthqiiAkcs 
took plac< in Bihar and Quetta. There was a lot of loss of life and 
property. 

Lord Willingdon was hated by the Indians on account of his 
policy of repression. Indian nationalism triumphed insplic of all 
the efforts of thb great bureaucrat. 

Lord Linlithgow (1936-44): Before his appointment as 
Governor-General, Lord Linlithgow had a brilliant career. He 
was the Chairman of the Royal Commission on Indian ARrIculiure. 
He was also the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. He also had a hand in the drafting of the 
Government of India .\ct, 1935. No wonder, he was sent to India 
to enforce the law which he had helped in making. 

The Federal Part of the Act was not introduced at all. Only 
the Provincial Part was introduced. Elections were held in the 
beginning of 1937 and the Congress got a majority in many provinces. 
Tnspiie of that, it refused to form ministries unless an assurance was 
^given that the Governors will not interfere in the day-to-day affairs 
of the departments under the control of the Indian Ministers. When 
such an assurance was given, Congress Ministries were formc<l and 
they continued to function till 1939 when they resigned after the 
declaration of the second World War. 

There was a split in the Congress during thb period. Sublias 
Chandra Bose got himself elected as the Congress President in 1938 
and 1939. There arose differences between him and Maliatma 
Gandhi and hb followers. Ultimately, Subhas Chandra Bose left 
the Congress and formed the Forward Bloc. In 1940. Lord 
Linlithgow made hb famous August Offer, but the same was rejected 
by the Congress. 

In March 1942, Mr. Cripps came to India to enter into some 
sort of an agreement with the Congress on the basis of the propusal.s 
brought by him with himself and appros-ed by the Brili.sh Cabinet. 

^ The Cripps Mission was also a lailure. 

In August 1942, the Congress passed the famous “Quit India ” 
resolution. As a result of thb, the Congress leaders were arrested 
and remained in jail throughout the World \Var 11. 

Lord WaveU (1944-47; : During the period of \'iceroyally 
of Lord Wavcil, the World War 11 came to a successful end. Germany 
was defeated and Japan surrendered. All thb happened in 1945. 
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Lord Wavcll called in June 1945 a Conference with the object 
of coming to some sort of agreement with the major political parties 
in India. Unfortunately, the Simla Conference failed on account of 
the attitude of Muslim League. 

When the Labour Parly came to power in England, fresh 
elections were ordered in India for the provincial legislatures. A* 
Cabinet Mission consisting of Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Stafford*^ 
Cripps and A.\'. Alexander came to India in March 1946. After 
long negotiations, the Cabinet Mission issued its formula on 16th 
\fay, 1946. The Cabinet Mission scheme provided for an Interim 
Government and also the procedure for the framing of a constitution 
of India and also of the groups into which the provinces were to be 
combined. The Muslim League accepted the scheme and the 
Congress rejected it on certain grounds. However, when the 
Congress accepted ii, the Muslim League rejected it. There was the 
famous Calcutta Killing in August 1946. On 2nd September, 1946, 
Pandit Nehru formed the Interim Government. However, the 
Muslim League refused to join at the beginning, but later on did so. 

The Constituent Assembly met in December 1946 at New 
Delhi. The Muslim League boycotted it. There was a control 
versy as to whether the grouping of provinces was compukory or 
not and the British Government gave its verdict in favour of 
compulsory grouping. 

Lord Mouotbatten (March 1947 to June 1943) : In March 
1947, Lord Wavell was replaced by Lord Mountbatten. When 
the latter reached India, he found the situation very critical. The 
Muslim League was carrying on its wear and tear campaign all 
over the country especially in the Punjab. There were riots in March 
1947. Lord Mounibaltcn felt that the only way to tackle the 
situation was to complete the work of transfer of power into the 
Indian hands within as short a period as possible. He held consulta- 
tions with the Indian leaders for the same purpose. He went to 
London in May 1947 to discuss the matter with the British Govern- 
ment. On his return, he announced his famous June 3rd Plan. ^ 
By this Plan, it was proposed to divide India into two parts ttc., the 
Dominion of India and Dominion of Pakistan. Both the Dominions 
were to be given independence. The Plan was accepted by both 
the Muslim League and the Indian National Congress. The Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, was pased to give effect to the June 3rd Plan. J 
The division of the country took place on 15th August 1947. | 
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After the independence of India. Lord Mounibaiicn was again 
selected as the Governor-General of India and he conimued to wcupy 
that position till June 1948. It was during this period (hat the 
invasion of Kashmir by the raiders took place. Kashmir acceded 
to India and the case of Kashmir was Uken to the United Naiiom. 

* There was a lot of bloodshed both in India and Pakistan on 
account of communal riots. There was wholesale exodus of popttla- 
tions from India to Pakistan and vUe-vtrsc. 

C. RajagopaUcliaHar (June 1948-JaBuary 1950j : 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachariar was the first and the last Indian 
Governor-General of India. During thb period. Pandit Nehru was 
the Prime Minister of India. The police action was taketi against 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. Kasim Razvi and hisjunu were defeated, 
and Hyderabad became a part of the Indian Union. 

During this period, the Constituent Assembly passed the new 
Constitution of India and the same came into force on 26ih lannarv 
1950. ^ 

The relations between India and Pakistan were not cordial. 
♦There was a lot of tension on account of the problem of Kashmir and 
the evacuee property. 

The Indian Parliament passed very many laws for the welfare 
of labour in India. In many provinces, laws were passed for the 
abolition of Zamindari. 

Dr. Rajeudra Prasad (1950- )j The new constitution of 
India came into force on 26th January 1950. it provides for the 
election of the President of India in place of the Govcrnoi-Gencral 
of India. Dr. Rajendra Prasad is first elected President of tl>c 
^dian Republic. He is a true follower of Gandhian pliilosopliy. 
His nobility of character lends charm to his status in the country. 
India i. lucky to have Nehru as Prime Minister and Rajendra Prasad 
as the President, 

The most important event of thb period b to finalisation of 

implementation of this 
Plan Will bnng prosperity to thb country. Pandit Nehru and his 

c^eagucs are determined to leave no stone unturned to implement 
the Plan. 

The foreign poUcy of India has added to the glory of the 
e^try. The Indian resolution on Korea was carried through the 
U.N. Assembly. In the Anglo-Sudanese Agreement. India has 
been given a si^lficant place. 
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Tlie Government of India has declared to create Andhra into 
a separate state from Ist October 1953. As regards Kashmir, an 
agteemcnl was entered into last year. The Constituent Assembly 
of Jammu and Kashmir has to draft its own constitution. 

Pandit Nehru went to London in June 1953 to attend the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 11. 

The Anglo- Afghan friendship treaty came into force from 
October 1950. It provided for an everlasting peace and friendship 
between the two countries. Both the countries have agreed to 
strengthen and develop cultural lies between the two countries and 
also to help each other in the industrial and agricultural field. 

lr> October 1950 was held the Pacific Relations Conference 
at Lucknow. 

E\'cry effort is being made to industrialise the country, but the 
hope and future of India rest on the successful implementation of 
tlie Five Year Plan. 


PART II 


TOPICS 



CHAPTER .Will 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 1773-1950. 

Th« Reguladng Act ,1773.: The R<-K.,l.,.in« Aa ,!.<• 
first great landmark in the constitutional (levelopmftit »C In.lia it 
^well-known that Lord Clive got the Diwani of Bc..«al, Bil.a. ..,ul 
Onssa from Shah Alam. the Moghul Emperor in 176:,. The share- 
holders demanded larger dividends and the same teas raised u, I'-}- 
The Government also got annually a sum of C d millions Iron, 

1767 onwards. Edmund Burke condemned the British (iovc.nment 
and maintained that the Government had ■' sanctified the hI,Mxldicil 

If ronsidcation 
Ot I 4 000,000. This crime tax l>cing agreed to. we hear,! no mure 
of malpractices.” 

Although both the shareholders of the English E.isi In.lh, 
Company and the British Govcrnoient gained, the p.wition of the 

WcTm ° “"•’•ppy- The people were the 

victims of famine and the corruption of the servants of the Ck.mp.my. 

.According to Ucky, ” Never before harl natives experience.! a tvi anny 

dt.' Ta' - «'•■>'■«• "hole 

districts which had been populous and nourishing we.e at last utterly 

depopu ated, and „ was noticed that on the appearance of a parly 

of English merchants the villages were at once .h.erted and tin- 

shops shut, and the roads thronged with panic-stricken fug.itives ” 

According to Chatham. - India teems with inequities s„ rank as 

April 1772 was appointed a Select Committee of 31 member u, 
inquire into the affairs of tlie East India Company. In August of 
the same yeaMhe English East India Company asked for a l.nm 
from the British Government. The Parliament ap,n.inu-d a Select 
Committee ,0 examine the affairs of the C.mpany and submit its 
eport. The Committee submitted iu final r..po„ May |773 
It was then that the Parliament passed the Regulating Act of 1773. 

Prov.,.ons of the Regulating Act: (I) The Regulating 
^t gave the right of vote for the election of Directors of llie Company 
to shwehoiders holding stock worth £ 1.000/- for 12 months prcced- 
'n« the date of election. Formerly. Directors were elected for one 
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\cai but til? Act provided that in future thc>' were to be elected for 
4 \cars. However, one-founli of them were to retire every year. 
The Directors were required to submit copies of letters and advices 
received from the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in-Council. Copies of letters 
relating to revenue were to be sent to the Treasury and those relating 
to civil and military aflairs were to be sent to one of the Secretaries 
of State. Govcrnor*General of Bengal in Council and the Governors ^ 
of Bombav and Madras were required to pay due obedience to the 
orders of the Directors and also keep them constantly informed of 
all the matters affecting the interests of the Company. 

i2, Pi'f> vision was made lor a Governor-General of Bengal 
and his Council of 4 meml)crs. They were vested with “ the whole 
civil and military Government of the said Presidency, and also the 
oixleiing, management and Government of territorial acquisitions 
and revenues in the Kingdoms of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa." Warren 
Hastings was appointed the first Governor-General of Bengal and 
Clavering, Monson, Philip Francis and Bare well were appointed the 
members of his Council. Members of the Council were to hold 
odice for 3 years and they ould not be removed except by His Majesty 
on the representation of the Directors. Governor-General of ^ 
Bengal was required to carry on the work according to the majority 
opinion of the Council. He could not over-rule the majority view of 
his council. How'cver, he w'as given a casting vote in the case of a tie. 
Governor-General was also given the power of superintending and 
controlling the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay- However, in 
case of emergency and direct orders from the Directors in London, 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay were not to act according to 
the orders of the Governor-General of Bengal. 

(3) Governors-in-Council of Bombay and Madras were 
required to pay due obedience to the orders of Governor-Genera) of 
Bengal. They were required to submit to the Governor-General 
in-Council advice and intelligence on transactions and matters 
relating to the government, revenues and interests of the Company. 
They were required to forward all rules and regulations framed >j|r 
by them to the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council. If they failed to carry 
out the orders of the Governor-Gcneral-ln-Councii, or did not 
perform their duties properly, they could be suspended by 
the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council. The Govemors-in-Council of 
Madras and Bombay were required to keep Governor^ 
General-in-Gouncil informed of all the rules and regulaUons 
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which they might make. 

(4) Govern or-Gencral-in»Coimci I was given the p<isvcr to make 
rules » ordinances and regulations for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of CJompany’s settlement at Fort William and factories and 

^ places subordinate to it. These rules and regulations were not to 
be against the laws of England and were requiretl to be registered 
with the Supreme Court. These could be dissolved by the Klng-in- 
Council within two years. 

(5) The Regulating Act provided for a Supreme Cfniri with a 
Chief Justice and three puisne judges. Sir Elijah Impev was 
appointed the Chiefjuslicc. The Superme Court was given the power 
to try civil, criminal, admiralty and ecclesiastical cases. It was to f)c 
a Court of Record and Court of Oyer and Terminer ami Oao! delivery 
in and for the town of Calcutta, the factory and Fort William and 
other factories subordinate to It. The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was to extend to all the British subjects residing in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. The Court was empowered to try all cases <»f 
complaints against any of His Majesty’s subjects for crimes or 

♦ oppressions. The Supreme Court tried suits, complain in or actions 
against any person in the employment of the Company or His 
Majesty $ subjects. It was given both original and appi'llatr 
jurisdiction. These cases were to be tried by means of a jury. 

(6) The Regulating Act prohibited the receiving of pr<*sents 
and bribes by the servanu of the Company. “ Xo person hohling 
or exercising any civil or mlliur>' office under tfie Crown, sh.ill 
accept, receive or take directly or indirectly any present, gift, 
donation, gratuity or reward, pecuniary or otherwise.” It was 
made clear that the offenders were to make double payment and 
were liable to be removed to England. 

(7) No British subject was to chaise interest at a rate higher 
than 12 per cent. If the Governor- General, Governor, Member of 
Council, a judge of Supreme Court or any other servant •>( the 
Company committed any offence, he was liable to be liied and 
punished by the King’s Bench in England. The Act also settled the 
salaries of the Governor-General, Governors. Chief Justice and other 
judges. Thus, Governor-General was to gel £25,000 annually. 
Every member of the Council was given £ 10,000/- a year. The 
salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at £ 8,000/- and that of an 
ordinary judge £ 6,000/-. 

Gnticiam of Regala ting Acts It is universally admitted 
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Juu ihc Act had many short-comings. Whatever the 

ica^on for those defects, a reference has to be made to them at this 
j)lau*. J . A serious defect of the Regulating Act was that it did not 
tic line clearly the exact jurisdiction of the Governor-General, the 
members of his Council and the Supreme Court. Whether the 
omission was deliberate or uninicniional, there was a lot of conflict. "i 
riic relations between the Governor-General and the Supreme Court 
were never Itappy. 'Mic result was that they always pulled in 
different directions. 

t‘2i 'flu* .Supreme Court claimed to serve writfs on all the 
inhabiiiiius of the country and make them appear before itself. 
Wamn Hn^tings rtrsisted this claim of the Supreme Court. In the 
case of Cassijurah, the Sheriff and the officers accompanying him 
were picseiitcd b)* a Company of Sepoys from executing a writ 
against a /amindar. These Sepoys maintained that they were 
merely acting under the orders of the Governor-General. 

Supreme Court claimed to have jurisdiction over the 
collectors of revenue of the Company for the wrongs done by them 
in their official capacity. Tt also claimed to try judicial officers of || 
(he Company for similar wrongs. It refused to recognise the juris- 
diction of the provincial or country courts. 7t released a district 
treasure]* ^s*ho was imprisoned on a charge of embezzlement and 
remarked thus : ** We know not what your Provincial Chief and the 

Council are: you might just as well hax'e said that he was confined 
I>y the King of Fairies.*’ Warren Hastings tried to remove this 
conflict by appointing Sir Elijah Impey as the judge of the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat. Hovt*es'er, this arrangement did not last long 
because Impey w*as called hack home. The Regulating Act did not 
specify as to which law was to be applied by the Supreme Court. 

It was a moot point as to whether (he Hindu law, Mohammadan law, 
Christian law or (he English law was to be applied. It was also not 
made clear as to whether the law of the defendant was to be applied 
or that of the plaintiff in case the two professed different religions. ^ 
As a matter of fact, (he judges of the Supreme Court knew only the 
English law and applied the same practically in every case. 
Evidently, (his had very unfortunate results. 

(4) The Regulating Act did not contain any answer to many 
questions. It was not clearly defined as to who the servants of the 
Englbh East India Company were and what actually constituted 
employment under the Company. A question could be asked as 
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l)ec\vccn George 111 and the Whigs on the other. The 
Act bore tl\e impress of all these stresses and strains. Its most 
j>valsc\s'orthv feature was the setting up of the Supreme Court as a 
guarantor of good government in Bengal for all. It introduced 
the thin end of the wedge of direct administration by the Crown by 
insisting on securing timely information from the Company about 
its alTairs in India. It recognised the Board of Directors for another 
60 vears in India ; it translated the Directors* demand for honest 
adminisiratorj> in India into a parliamentary mandate when it 
prohibited private trade and acceptance of gifts by the Company’s 
public servants. Its principle of collegiate authority in the Governor- 
(lenrral and Council of Bengal remained substantially unmodified 
nil i8i>]. It made an amateurish attempt at setting up one supreme 
auihoilty fur the Company’s dominions in India.” 

Amending Act of 17$1 : It was admitted on all hands that 
there were many shortcomings in the Regulating Act and conse- 
quently an Act was passed in 1781 to remove them. The new Act 
provided that the public ser%'ants of the Company were not to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court for things done by 
them in their ofhelal capacity. Revenue col tec tors and judicial oITtccrs 
c»f the Company's courts were also exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court for things done by them in their official capacity. 
(iovernor-Oenerai and the members of his Council were also exempted 
from the jvinsdiction of the Supreme Court both individually and 
collectively "for anything counselle ordered or done by them in 
their public capacity.” 

As regards the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, it was 
provided that it w'as to have jurisdiction over all the inhabitants 
of Calcutta. It was to administer the personal law of the 
defendant. It was subsequently staled that ” no person was to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of Stipreme Court by reason of his being a 
land-owncr or farmer of land or of land-rent or for raising a pa)ment 
or pension in lieu of any title to, or ancient possession of land or land- 
rent or for auv compensation or share of profits for collecting rents. . . 
Servants of the Orntpany were to be subject to the jurisdicUon of the 
Supreme Court for wrongs done by them or trespass. Several cas^ 
could be brought before the Supreme Court by the agreement of both 
the parties. In cases relating to inheritence or succession to lands or 
or goods, the jurbdiction of the Supreme Court was excluded. The 
Supreme Court was required to take into consideration and respect 
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the rclifious and social customs and usages of the Indians while 
enforcing its decrees and processes. Government was also to keep 
them in view while making regulations. 

Governor*General-in*Council was. given the power i<> make 
regulations for the provincial courts and Councils. Formerly, (fie 
rules and regulations made by ilie Governor-General were ictiuired to 
be registered with the Supreme Court. This led to a lot ofincemven- 
ience. Consequently, the Act of 1781 provided that no such rcgisira- 
tion was required. 

The Act provided that appeals were to be taken from the 
provincial courts to the Cover nor. GeneraUin-Onjiir 11 . The latter 
was to be the final Court of Appeal except in those civil cases whicfi 
involved £5,000 or more. In case the amount involved 
was more than £ 5,000, an appeal was to be taken to the King-in« 
Council. 

According to Dr. Keith, the .\ci if 1701 “ cfTecicd important 
changes in the system of 1773. The preamble showed clearly wIki 
had won the contest ; it asserted the necessity of supporting tiie 
Government, the imporunce of the regular eolicciion of the revenues 
and the maintenance of the people in their ancient laws.'' 

Fox India Bill: Fox who was the Prime Minister in I7H3, 
introduced the famous Fox India Bill in Parliament. The Bill pro. 
vided for the creation of a Board of 7 Oimmissioncrs to which all the 
powers of the Court of Directors and Propiictois were to be tians* 
ferred after abolishing them. Those commissioners were tt> f>e named 
in the Act. They were to !« irremovalilc for 4 years except on an 
address from either House of Parliament. Their vacancies weie to 
be filled by the King. The Board was to control ihe revenues and 
terntories in India. It was given power to appoint and remove all 
the wrvants of the Company. The Board was to sit in Londr>ri and 
Parliament was to have power to inspect the minutes of it proccc<line‘^. 
The commercial business of the company was to be carried on by *J 
Assistant Directors appointed for 5 years by the largest numbcj* r>f 
shareholders. Casual vacancies were to be fil d In* the Court of Direr- 
ters. It IS true that the Fox India Bill was paswd by the House of 
Commons but it was rejected by the House of Lords on acanmt 
the intcrs'cntion of George HI, King of England. 

Pl« • India Act (17M; ; .Although the Fox India Bill was 
thrown out by the House of Lords and F«x resigned, a Bill on the 
same lines was introduced by Pin, the Younger, the Prime .SlintMcr 
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oC England, and passed in J784. The Pill’s India Act provided for 
a Board of Control of six Privy Councillors. The Board was given 
comprehensive powers of supervision, direction and control over the 
Indian administration. All the dispatches from India were to be 
submitted to them and they were to have the right of modifying any 
instruction sent bs’ the Directors to India. They were empowered to 
call the old hies and therby review the administration. Regarding 
the composition of the Board, it may be stated that real power fell 
into the hands of the President of the Board of Control from the very 
beginning. 'Pwo of its members. Chancellor of the Exchequer ana 
Serrciary of State, never attended its meetings. Out of the remain- 
ing four members, only the senior member attended and the other 
three mrmhors ahsenicd themselves. The President of the Board of 
Cotmol managed to gel the signatures of the Secreury of State and 
Chancellor of Exchequer. 

(2) A Committee of Secrcc>‘, consisting of three Directors, was 
appointed to take the place of th^ Court of Directors in political and 
military matters. 

(3) Directors were to retain the right of making appointments 
to thfferent oflices in India. They were also given the power of 
revising and reviewing the acts of Indian administration. 

(4) The Court of Proprietors tvas depri\'ed of its right of 
over-riding the decisions of the Court of Pi rectors. 

( 5 ) Gove r nor-Ge ncral-in-Council was g i vc n t he power of superin- 
tending, controlling and directing the several Presidencies. Formerly, 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General consisted of four 
members. The Pitt’s India Act provided that the Councils of 
Cover no r-Gcncral and Governors were to consist of 3 members and 
one of them was to be the local Commandcr-in-Chief. 

(6) It was declared that the official offenders were not to be 
pardoned if they were found guilty of having committed any offence. 
Better provision was made for the trial of those offences in England 
which were committed in India. For the purpose of dealing with 
those cases, a Special Court of 3 Judges, 4 Peers and 6 members of the 
House of Commons was created. 

( 7) The Act disapproved of the policy of intervention as following 

\^y $ervants of the Company in India. The following clause was 
inserted into the Act : “ Whereas to pursue scliemes of conquest and 

extension of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
the honour and the policy of this nation, the Governor-Genera] and his 
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Ojuncil were not without the express authority of tlie Court of Direc- 
tors or of the Secretary Committee, to declare tear, or eommeiue 
hostilities, or enter into any treaty for making war. against any ol' the 
country, provinces or sU(« in India../’ 

(8) Governor-General was to be appointed by the Diienoi s tvith 
the approval of the Crown. However, no such approval was l equireel 
in the matter of the appointment of the Governors of the I’rcsideiiries 
and their Councils and also the members of the Governor-General's 

Council. The Crown could recall the Governor-Gencral or ilu^ 
Governors. 

Act of 1786: The Act of 1786 made CorMvallis the Comnwn- 
dcr-m-Chief of the Indian forces. He was also given the power to 
over-ride his Council on his own responsibility. 

Charter Act of 1793 1 The English East India Company 
was given a netv charter in 1793. Act of 1793 is a very long one 
It repealed many old laws and consolidated tl.e existing ' ones. 
However, it did not make any alterations. (I) The (iovernor- 
General and the Governors were given the power to ovcr-ri.le ihcir 

. t" Corinvallis in 

J 7o6. 

(2) The control of the Governor-General over the Presitlcncict 
ol Madras and Bombay was emphasised. It was laid down iliat 

when the Governor-General went to a Presidency, he superseded the 
Governor, 

(3) The Governor-General was given the power to appoint u 
Vice-President of his Executive Council from the members of the 
^uncil The Vice-President was to act in place of the Governor- 
General when the latter was absent from Bengal. 

(4) The Commander-in-Chief was not to be a member of tlie 
Council of the Governor-General unless he was specially appointed 
to be a member by the Court of Directors. 

(5) No leave of absence out of India was to be allowed to the 
OOTernor-Geoeral. Governors, the Commander-in-Chief and a few 
other higli officials during their tenure of office. 

(6) The admiralty jurisdiction of the Calcniu Supreme Court 

was extended to the high seas. ^ 

(7) Power was given to appoint members of the civil service as 
Justices of the Peace, to appoint scavengers for the Presidency towns ' • 
to levy a «uutary rate and to forbid the sale of lirjuor without a 
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Ic was provided that I he pavineni of the members and the 
start* of tliK Board of Control should be made out of the Indian revenues 
7'hls SNSiem continued upto 1919. 

1^9) It was provided that the two junior members of the Board 
of C>)titrol need not be Privy Councillors. 

(10) l*he Act tried to regulate the finances of the company. A 
particular amount was assumed to be the annual surplus of the 
Company. Out of iliac annual surplas, five lacs' of pounds were to 
go to the liquidation of the debts of the Company, and a similar amount 
was to be absoHicd in increasing the dividend from 8 per cent to 10 
per cent. 

(11) The Cliarier of the Company was renewed for 20 years. 
3,000 (t>ns were allow'ed for private trade but this right was never 
exercised. 

Charter Act of 1813: The Charter Act of 1793 had renewed 
the charter of the Company for 20 years. When the time for the re- 
newai of the Charter arrived, there w'as a lot of agitation. The 
people demanded the ending of the commercial monopoly of the 
Company. They w'erc determined to have a share in the trade 
with India. They pointed out to four advanuges which the abolition 
of monopoly tvould bring, tic., the extension of British Commerce and 
Industry, the prevention of the diversion of Indian trade toother 
countries of the Europe or America, the reduction in the cost of trade, 
especially in transportation and warehousing charges, and the 
cheapening of the Indian raw imports into Britain. Stalwarts like 
Warren Hastings, Malcolm and Munro defended the monopoly 
of the Company. Ultimately, the Charter Act of 1813 was passed 
after many changes and compromises. 

(I) The Act of 1813 renewed the charter of the East India Com- 
pany fur 20 years. The Company was deprived of its monopoly of 
trade with India, but she was to enjoy her monopoly of trade with 
China for 20 years. The Indian trade was thrown open to all 
British merchants, although they had to work under certain limiu- 
tions. The Directors were to grant licenses to those Englishmen who 
applied for permission to trade with India. Licenses were also to be 
given to persons who wanted to come to India for the purpose of enlight- 
ening or reforming the Indians or for other lawful purposes. If the 
Directors refused to issue a license, the Board of Control could be 
approaclied for the same purpose. The persons who tried to go to 
India without a license were to be regarded as interlopers and were 
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liable to punishment. 

(2) The Act laid down certain rules for the application of the 
Indian revenues. Maintenance of forces was to be the first cliarge on 
the revenues of the Company, payment of interest was the second 
charge, and the maintenance of the civil and commercial 
^ cstobhshment was the third charge. Provision was also made for 
the reduction of the debt of the Company, The company 

was required to keep iu commercial and territorial accounts 
separately. 


(3) It was provided that not more than 29 thousand troops were 
to be maintained out of the revenues of tlie Company. 

(4) The company was authorised to make laws, regulations and 
articles of war for the Indian troops. It was also authorised to 
provide for the holding of Court Martials. 

(5) The powers of superintendence and direction of the Board 
of Control were not only defined but abo enlarged to a very great 
extent. 


(6) The local Governments in India were empoweietl to impose 
,^taxes on persons, and punish those who did not pay them. These 

powers were to be exercised by the local governments subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

(7) The Act provided for the religious learning and education 
of the people of India. A sum of R$. 100,000 a year was to be set 
'■ apart and applied to the revival and to the improvement of liter- 
ature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India and for 
the introduction and promotion ofa knowledge ofihe sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India,” 

(8) The Act abo made provbion for the training of the civil and 
military servants of the Company. The college at Haileybury and 
military school at Adiscombe were to be maintained and brought 
under the authority ofihe Board of Control. The colleges at Calcutta 
and Madras were also to work according to the regulations of the 
Board of Control. 

(9) The Act provided for ihe appointment of a bishop and 
three arch-deacons for the reUgious welfare of the Europeans in 
India. 

(10) The Act made special provisions for the adminbtration of 
justice in cases in which the Britishers and Indians were 
involved. Special penalties were provided for iheft, forgery and 
coinage offence . 
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Charter Act of 1833; The Charter of the Company was 
icncwcd ill 1833. There was a lot of controversy before the Charter 
was aciually reneived. The Englishmen were opposed to the con- 
iiMuance of the monopoly of the Company and consequently one of the 
provisions of the new Charier was that the monopoly of I he Company 
was 10 be abolished. Wliilc the commercial functions of the Company 
ended, its political funciions were to continue. The Government 
of India was to pay the debts of the Company. The shareholders of 
the Compariv were guaranteed a dividend of lOJ per cent per annum 
out of the Indian revenues for the next 40 years. The Indian posses- 
.sions of ilic C*ompan>' were declared to be held by the Company 
in truvi for the British Crown. 

The C:harter .Wl restricted the patronage of the Directors. 
It was provided that nominations to seats in the Hailey bury college 
were to be doiildc the number of vacancies in the services. Nomi* 
naied persons were to join the college and (he top-most candidates 
among them were to be selected to fill the vacancies. This provision 
was amended in 1834 in favour of the Directors and continued up to 


1833. 

y3) President of the Board of Control became the Minister for 
Indian affairs. His colleagues disappeared both in fact and in name. 
The minister was to have two Assistant Commissioners who were 
to be assistants and not colleagues. The Secretary of the Minister 
occupied a position of great importance on account of his presence in 
Parliament and he spoke for his chief when the latter sat in the House 


of Lords. 

(4) The CUarcer Acl centralised the administration of the English 
Company in India. Governor-General of Bengal oecame the Cover- 
noi-General of India. Governor-Oeneral-in-Council was given the 
power to control, superintend and direct the civil and military 
affairs of the Company in India. Presidencies of Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal and the other possessions were placed under the control of 
the Governor-Oeneral-in-Council. All revenues svere to be raised 
under the authority of the Central Government. The Central 
Government was to have complete control over expenditure. So far 
as the Presidencies were concerned, they were permitted to expend 
only that amount which was approved for them by the Central 
Government. The creation of any new office which earned a pension, 
was to require the sanction of the Central Government Governor- 
General-in-Council could suspend any member of the Governments 
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of Madras and Bombay who disobeyed him. If a Provincial Govern- 
ment failed to cam' out the orders of the Central (jo\'ernment, it 
could be superseded. When the Governor-General w.Mie to a Pr^si- 
dency, he was to supersede the Governor and exercise the i*ig;ht of 
over-riding the local Council. 

(5) The Charter Act also brought about (he le>;islalive centra- 
lisation of India. Formerly, the Presidencies could mike their own 
laws and consequently there was a lot of confusion in the law> of the 
couatr>'. With a view to set up a uniform system of law's for the whole 
of the coimtiy, the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were deprived 
of their law-making powers. In future, the Govcrnor-GcuTal-in- 
Council alone was to make laws. He could make laws on all subjscts. 
Those laws were to apply to all things and to all persons in British 
India. Those laws were enforcible by all the courts in the country 
and no one could refuse to enforce them. Gov'emor-General-in- 
Council was authorised to make Articles of War and Code of military 
discipline and provide for the administration of justice. The 
power of making laws included also the power of making, repealing, 
amending or altering any laws and regulations in force in India. 
However, there were certain limitations on the law-making power. 
Governor-Ceneral-in-Council could not alter the constitution of the 
Company or amend the Charter itself. It could not alter the Mutiny 
Act. It could not alter the prerogatives of the Crown. It could not 
pass laws against the laws of England. The laws passed by (lie 
Government of India were to be called Acts. Before 1833, they were 
known as regulations. 

(6) The Charter Act added a new Member to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General and he was to be known as the 
Law Member. His work was purely legislative. He attended 
meetings of the Executive Council of the Governor-General by special 
invitation. He was not given any vote. Neither the presence nor the 
concurrence of the Law Member was necessary either for the considera- 
tion of the bill or for iu passage. The quorum of the Executive 
Council was fixed at three for legislative work and two for adminis* 

I native work. 

(7) The number of the members of the Councils of the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras was reduced to two. 

(8) Bombay and Madras were to keep iheir separate armies 
under their Commanders-in-Chief, but they were to be under the 
control of the Central Government. 
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(9) Tlic Act provided for ihc codification of laws in India. 
Provision w’ns made for ilie appointment of a Law Commission for that 
purpose. It was recognised that there was a lot of confusion and 
unrer taints in the laws in force in the country. The laws varied from 
Presidency to Presidency. What was legal at one place was illegal 
at another. W’hat was considered to be a iris'ial offence at one place, 
was considered to be a serious one at another. To quote the Law 
Commission, The British regulations having been made by 
three different legislatures, contained, as might be expected, very 
different provisions. Thus, in Bengal, serious forgeries were punbh- 
able with imprisonment for a term double of the term fixed for perjury. 
In the Bcmibav Presidency on the contrary perjury is punishable with 
Imprisonment for a term doixble of the Madras Presidency. There 
were many more and equal glaring discrepancies. The result was 
\uter chaos and confusion in administering the law of crimes.*' 
Referring to the confusion and uncertainty of the law, the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta stated that no one could pronounce an 
opinion or form a judgement, however sound, upon any disputed 
right of persons respecting which doubt and confusion may not be 
raised by those who may choose to call it in question ; for very few of 
the public persons in office, at home not even the law officers, can be 
expected (o have so comprehensive and clear a view of the present 
Indian system, as to know readily and familiarly the bearings of each 
part of it on the rest. There arc English Acts of Parliament specially 
provided for India, and others of which it is doubtful whether they 
apply t ) India wholly, or in part or not at all. There is the English 
common law and constitution of which the application, in many 
respects, is still more obscure and perplexed ; Mohammadan law 
and usage ; Hindu law, usage and scripture ; Charters and Letters 
Patent of the Crown ; Regulations of the Government, some made 
declaredly under Acts of Parliament particularly authorising them, 
and others which arc founded, as some say, on the general power of 
Government entrusted to the Company by the Parliament, and others 
assert on their rights as successors of the old native Governments ! 
some regulations require registry in the Supreme Court, others do 
not ; some have effects generally throughout India, others are peculiar 
to one Presidency or two." Again, according to Campbell, 

“ Our criminal law is very much a patch*work 

engrafted at all times andseawns on a ground nearly covered and 
obliterated. The general result is that all the worst and most common 
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crimes are satisfactorily provided for by special ejiacimeriis ; but (hat 
there is very great want of definition, accuracy and uniformity as lo 
the miscellaneous offences.. . \Vc have (he main points of a iol<.T4l>lc 
system ; but it wants re-modelling, classification .11 h I 'codifn aiion.’* 
Regarding the condition of the local system at that ilm?*, another 
writer has remarked thus: “ At this time, each of the ihrc.' Tn-siden- 
cies enjoyed equal legislative powers; though the Govern 01 -(i.uKTal 
possessed the right of veto over (he legislation of the su)> ir<hnatc 
Governments, it had in fact been little exercised, There liad come 
into existence three series of regulations, as these enactments wore 
called, frequently ill-drawn, for they had been provided by inexper- 
ienced persons with little skilled advice; frequently conflicting in 
some cases as a result of varying conditions but in othei's merely 
by extent ; and in all cases cnforcible only in the Company’s Court?, 
because they had been submitted to and registered by the King’s 
Court.’’ (Cambridge History of the British Empiie, Vol. V, p. 5), 

No wonder, Section 53 of the Charter Act, 1833 provided thus : 
“And whereas it is expedient... that such lasvs as may be appli- 
cable in common to all classes of the inhabiianu of the said UTrliorh's, 
due regards being had to the rights, feelings and peculiar usages of the 
people, should be enacted and that all laws and customs liaving the 
force of law within the same territories should be ascertained and 
consolidated and as occasion may require amended. Be it therefore 
enacted... and the said Commission shall fully inquire into (he 
jurisdiction powers and rules of the existing courts of justice and police 
establishments in the said territories and all existing forms of judicial 
procedure and into nature and operation of all laws whether civil 
or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force in any part 
of the said territories and whereto any inhabitants of tlic said terri- 
tories whether Europeans or others are now subject ; 

“ and the said Commission shall from time to time make reports 
in which they shall fully set forth the result of their said enquiries and 
shall from lime lo lime suggest such alterations as may in their opinion 
be non-officially made in the said couru of justice and police estab- 
lishments, forms of judicial procedure and laws, due regard being had 
to the distinction of castes, diflerence of religion and the manners and 
opinions prevailing among different races and in different parts of 
the said territories.” 

(10) Section 87 of the Act declared that no Indian subject of 
the Company in India was to be debarred from holding any olTicc 
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uiidf*' iIk' Company “ by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent 
and colour/' This was a declaration of very great importance. It is 
inic its immediate effect was ver\' little, but It was to have far-reaching 
cffcci in the long run. 

^ll ) Europeans were allowed to come to India and settle. 
llowcN'cr, they were required to get themselves registered on their 
landing on the Indian soil. Governor-Genera l-in-Council was em- 
powered to take measures to protect Indians from insult and outrage 
with regard to their person, religion, and opinions at the hands of 
Europeans. 

(12) The Bishops of Bombay. Madras and Calcutta were to be 
appointed for the benefit of Christians In India. 

(13) The Government of India was required to take measures 
for the a)>olition of slavery and betterment of slaves. 

(14) The .\ct proposed to divide the Presidency of Bengal 

into two Presidencies, Presidency of Agra and Presidency of 

Bengal. However, this provision was suspended by the Act of 1835 
which authorised the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor, for the 
North Western Provinces. The Governor-General of India was to 
continue as the Governor of Bengal. 

Charter Act of 1853 s The Charter of the Company was 
renewed again in 1853. .\ccording to the new Act, the Law Member 
was made a full member of Executive Council of the Governor-General. 
Governor-Oeneval was given power to nominate a Vice-President of 
his Council Discussions of measures which had already begun, 
was thrown open to public. Different legislative measures were 
entrusted to Select Committees for examination. Consent of Governor- 
General was made necessary for all legislative proposals. 

(2) Provinces were allowed to send one representative each to 
the Central Legislative Council. No measure concerning any Pro- 
vince was to be considered unless the representative from that Pro- 
vince was present. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Cal- 
cutta was to be an ex-officio member of the Council and one more 
member was also to be appointed. The Governor-General was 
given the power of appointing two more civil servants as members of 
the Council. However, the power was never exercbed. 

The Council in its legblaiive capacity was to consbt of 12 
members. Those were the Governor-General, Commander-in- 
Chief, 4 members of the Council, and 6 legblativc members. Out 
of these 6 members, 4 were the represenutives from the provinces 
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and the other two were the Chief Justice and a puisne iiidge, 
Representatives frorn the provinces were to he gi\'en £ 5,000 
annually, “ There was at least one member presciu with local 
knowledge and what may be called the English element in the Council 
was greatly increased.” 

(3) Provision was made for the appointment of a separate 
Governor for the Presidency of Bengal, and until that was matle, 
the Court of Directors might authorise the Governor-General •>! 
India in Council to appoint a covenanted servant of ten years’ 
standing as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. TUc Ismcr 
appointment w'as made as it was the chcapicr of the two. 

(4) Power was given to the Court of Directors to constitute a 
new Presidency. Power was also given to alter and regulate from 
lime to time the limits of the various provinces. This pouer wa< 
used to create the Punjab into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 

(5) The patronage of the Court of Directors was taken awav, 
In future, vacancies were to be filled up by competitive examination. 
A Committee was appointed in 1854 with Lord Macaulay as President 
for that purpose. 

(6) The number of the Directors was leducctl to 111 and b 
were to be nominated by the Crown. 

(7) The Act authorised the Crown to appoint a Law Commission 
in England. This Law Commission was required to examine and 
put into shape the mass of reports and drafts of the Acts left by tlic 
Indian Law Commission and to recommend what legislation was 
necessary. The appointment of the English Law Commissi on was 
resented. It made the Home Government interfere in the details 
of the Indian legislative enactments and attempted to reduce the 
Indian Legislative Council to the position of a mere registration oHice. 
Sir Charles Wood quarrelled with la>rd Dalhousie on the question of 
the extent of the independence to l>e allowed to the Council. 

(8) The Charter Act of 1653 renewed the powers of the Company 
and allowed it to retain possession of the Indian territories ” in trust 
for Her Majesty, her heirs and successors ” only until Parliament 
shall otherwise provide. 

ACT OF 1858. 

There was a lot of agitation in England against the continu- 
ation of the rule of the English East India Company. It was pointed 
out that a trading company whose main objective was profit could 
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not be entrusted with the w'ork of the adminUtrAtion of a sub-conti- 
nent like India. The out-break of the Mutiny and its suppression 
.strengthened the hands of those who demanded the abolition of die 
rule of the Company. The Government of Great Britain decided 
to abolish the Company. Xatiirally, the Company protested. It 
challenged the most searching investigation into the causes of the m 
Mutiny and maintained that the British Government was abo respon- 
sible for errors of omission and commbsion of the Company because 
the British Government had the deciding voice in the affairs of the 
Company. The Company also took pride in its achievements in 
India. However, inspIte of all this, Lord Palmerston introduced his 
Bill for ilie Better Government of India in Parliament. While 
inirocluring ilic Bill, he declared thus : “ The principle ©four political 

sy.stcm is that all administrative functions should be accompanied by 
ministerial responsibility, responsibility to Parliament, but in this 
case the chief functions in the Government of India are committed 
to a body not responsible to Parliament, not appointed by the Crown 
but elected by persons who have no more connection with India 
tlian consists in the simple possession of so much India stock Inspite ^ 
of the opposition, the Act was passed by the Parliament In 18.58. 

PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 

1. The Act of 1858 declared th.at henceforth India sliall be 
governed by and in the name of the Queen and vested in the Queen 
all the territories and powers of the Company. However, 
the Government of India was to be carried on by the Viceroy on 
behalf of the Queen. The military and naval foices of the Company 
were transferred to the Crown. 

2. The Board of Control and the Court of Directors were 
abolished and all the powers possessed by them were given to the 
Secretary of Stale for India and his India Council. The Secretary 
of Stale was given the power to superintend, control and direct the 
affairs of the Government of India. He was to sit in Parliament and 
was also to be assisted by a Parliameniary Under-Secretary. Secre- 
tary of State was to be a member of the Cabinet, but his salary and 
allowances were made a charge on the revenues of India. 

3. As regards the India Council of Secretary of State, it was to 
consist of 15 members. Out of the total, T were to be elected by the 
Court of Directors and the rest of the 8 members were to be appointed 
by the Crown. More than half the members of the Council were to be 
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those persons who had lived In India for 10 veal's or more and had 
not left India for moi'C than 10 years at the date of appointment. The 
members were to hold office during good behaviour. Each member 
was to get A remuneration of £ J,200 annually from the rcvcimes oi 
India. 

4. The Secretary of State was to preside over the meet lugs of 
the India Council. He was given not only a vote but aUo a casting 
vote. The Council was to meet twice a week. The members of the 
India Council could be divided Into various committees for purposes 
of adnunistrative convenience. Ordinarily* Secretary of State ^vas 
given the power to over-rule e\*en the majority de^-isions of the India 
Council. But in the case of grants or appropriation of Indian re- 
venues, Secretary of State was not authorised to act against the majority 
view of his Council. The concurrence of a majority of members 
present at a meeting was required for division and distribution of 
patronage, for ihaking contracts, sales and purchases on behalf of the 
Government of India and In all matters connected with the property 
of Government of India. The India Council was given control over 
civil and military servants of the Crown. Secretary of State tvas given 
the power of sending and receiving .secret messages and d impale lies 
from the Governor-General without the necessity of commiinjcaiing 
them to the India Council. The India Council was a l>c>dv of per- 
manent civil servanu who had expert knowledge about the aifrurs of 
India. 

5. The Secretary of Slate for India was declared to fjc a 
corporate body which could sue and be sued In England and in 
India. Secretary of State was required to present every year in ihc 
British Parliament a report on the moral and material progress of 
India. Rules and regulations made In India or by the Secretary of 
State were to be placed before the House of Commt>n5. Tlir Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors of the Presidencies were to be appointed 
by the Crown. The Lieutenant-Governors were to l>c appointed by 
the Governor-General subject to the approval of Her Majesty, 
Members of the various Councib were to be appointed by* the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. 

6. It was laid down that except for the purposes of repelling 
invasion or for any other sudden or ui^ent necessity, Indian revenues 
were not to be employed for military operations outside India vrithout 
the consent of Parliament. 

7. The Act of 1858 divided the patronage between the Govern- 
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incut of India and tlic .Secretary of Stale in Council. All appoint- 
inc'iiis and promotions which by law or under any regulations, 
iiNas'c or custom are not made by any authority in India, shall con- 
lunic CO lie made in India by the like authority Appointments lo 
the C Covenanted Civil Service were to be made by open competition in 
accordance with die rviles made by Secretary' of State in Council with 
the help of the Civil .Service Commissioners. 

It was rightly ptiinied out by Sir H.S. Cuuningharo, that the 
assumpiiiin of the C over n men t of India by the Crown was rather a 
formal than suf>siamial change. Even before 1858, all power had 
passed into die hands of the President of the Board of Control. The 
(tonti nmem had c<»mpleic control over him. The Act of 1853 
liarl alieadv ]>ieparrcl the ground for the Act of 1858. While pre* 
sj'iuslv, the CUiaiiers of the Company w'cre renewed Ibr 20 years, the 
iciunvai in was not made for any definite period. The British 

(iovcmmeni could take over die administration of the country at any 
lime it pleased. The .Act of 18.53 had already deprived the Directors 
of their paiioriage. Their number wa5 also reduced from 24 to 18. 
Out of ilie 18 members. 6 were already appointed by the Crown. 

QUEEN S PROCLAMATION OF 1858. 

A Durliar was held by Lord Canning at Allahabad on November 
i, ]8.)B to declare the assumption of the Government of India by the 
Clown. On that occasion, Lord Canning also read out the Qiieen's 
Proclamation to the princess and people of India. We are Cold that 
the ministers were directed to frame the draft “ bearing in mind that 
it is a female sovereign " ho speaks to more than a liundred millions 
of Eastern people, on assiiming the direct government over them and 
after a blood>' war, giving them pledges, which her future reign U 
to redeem and explaining the principles of her government. Such a 
document should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence and 
religious toleration, and point out the privileges which the Indians 
will receive in being placed on an equality with the subjects of the 
British Crown, and the prosperity following in the train of civilization.” 
As a matter of fact, the Queen’s Proclamation was worded in accor- 
dance with her sentiments. 

The following is the text of the Queen’s Proclamation : — 

“ Victoria by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the Colonies and dependencies 
thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australia, Queen 
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Defender of the Faith. 

“ Whereas for diverse weighty reasons, we have resol\'ed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons in Parliament assembled, to lake upon ourselves ilic 
Government of the territories in India, heretofore administered in 
trust for us by the Honourable East India Coni pan y : 

‘*Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare 
that by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon oursel\'es 
the said Government ; and we hereby call upon all our subjects witliin 
the said territories to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to us, 
our heirs and successors, and to submit themselves to the authority 
of those whom we may hereafter, from time to time see lit to appoint 
to administer the government of our said territories, in our name and 
on our behalf. 

And we reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyally, 
ability and judgment of our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and 
Councillor Charles John Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and 
appoint him, the said Viscount Canning to be our first \'iccroy and 
Governor-General In and over our said lerri lories and to 
administer the government thereof in our name and generally to act 
in our name and on our behalf, subject to such orders and l egulations 
as he shall from time to time receive from us through one of our princi- 
pal Secretaries of Slate. 

“ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India ihat all 
treaties and engagements made with them by or under the authority 
of the Honourable East India Company are by us accepted, and will 
be scrupulously maintained, and wc look for the like observance on 
their part. 

We desire no extension of our present territorial possession ; 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity we shall sanction no cri- 
croachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, dignity 
and honour of our Native Princes as our own ; and wc desire that 
they as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity, and 
that social advancement which can only be secured l>y internal peace 
and good government. 

'■ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obli^iions ofduty which bind us to all our other subjects, 
and those obligations by the blessing of Almighty God we shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil. 
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“ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike 
the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. \Vc declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none 
be any wise favovjred, n‘>ne molested or disqualified by reason of their 
religiotis faith and observances : but that all shall alike enjoy the 
equal and impartial protection of the law, and we do strictly charge 
and enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highttt displeasure. 

*• And it is our further will that so far as may be, our subjects 
of vk'haicver race or creed be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge. 

•• \Yc know and respect the feelings of attachment with which 
the Natives of India regard the land inherited by them from their 
ancestors and we desire to protect them in all rights connected there- 
with subject to the equitable demands of the State ; and we will that 
generally in framing and administering the law, due regard be paid 
to the ancient rights, usages and customs of India.*' 

The proclamation w'enl on to declare unconditional pardon, 
amnesty and oblivion for the late oflcnces and ended by declaring 
that 

“ IVhen by the blessings of Providence internal tranquility 
shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry, to promote works of public utility and improvement and to 
administer its government for the benefit of all our subjects resident 
therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward.” 

To put in simple language, the Queen’s Proclamation assumed 
the Indian princes that their territories will not be annexed by the 
British Government and they shall be given the right of adoption. 
The British Government ordered its servants in India not to inter- 
fere in the religious affairs of the Indians. In framing and adminis 
lering law in India, due regard was to be shown to the customs, ancient 
rites and usages of the Indians. Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
were declared equal with the British subjccU in other parts of the 
Empire. Equal rights and opportunities were guaranteed to the 
Indians along with other British subjects. Pardon and amnesty 
were offered to all those Indians who were still in arms against the 
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British Government and who were not gniliy of miirdor of British 
subjects. Treaties of the English East India Company were declared 
to be in force. 

The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 is a great landmark in the 
constitutional history of India. This declaration of policy remained 
the basis of Indian administration up to 1917 when a new declaration 
was made by the British Gov'ernment with regard to India. The 
declaration tried to remove the fears of the Indian princes l>y guaran- 
teeing to them their position. It also gave an assurance to the Indians 
that the Englishmen will not interfere in their religious affairs. 

Indian CouncU g Act, 1861: The Act of 1858 which trans- 
ferred the Government of India into the hands of the Crown, did not 
make any changes in the Indian ad mi nbt rat ion. That was done by 
the Act of 1861. The new Act provided for the addition of a fifth 
member to the Executive Council of the \'icero>‘. He was required 

to be a gentleman of legal profession, a jurist rather than a technical 
lawyer. 

(2) The Act empowered the Govcrnor-Ceneral to delegate 
^special business to individual members of the Executive Council, and 
henceforward the various members of the Council liad (tieir own 
portfolios and dealt on their own initiative with all but the most 
important matters. The most important matters were placed before 
the Governor-General and if any differences of opinion appeared, 
those were considered by the whole Council. Governor-General 
was authorised to nominate a President who was to preside over tile 
meetings of the Executive Council in his absence. He was given the 
power of making rules and regulations for the conduct of the business 
of the Executive Council. 

(3) The Executive Council of the Governor-General was to be 
strengthened by the addition of not lew than 6 and not more than 
12 members nominated by the Governor-General for purposes of 
legislation. Not lew than half of the additional members were to be 
non-omcials and they were to hold office for two years. The func- 
tion of the Council was strictly limited to legblation and the Act 
expressly forbade the transaction of any other business. It was 
«miwwered “ to make laws and reguUtions for all persons whether 
British or native, foreigners or others, and for all places and things 
whatever within the said territories, for all servants of the Govern- 
ment of India within the dominions of princes and sutes in alliance 
with Her Majesty.” Certain restrictions were put on the legislative 
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p(»weis. The previous sane lion of the Governor-GeneraL was vequifed 
tor introducing' any legislation concerning certain specified subjects 
such as public debts, public revenues, Indian religious rites, military 
iliscipline and policy towards the Indian states. No law could be 
made which infringed the authority of the Home Government or 
\'K>lated the provisions of certain .Vets made by the Parliament. Cover- 
nov-(icneral >vas given the power of vetoing any law passed by the 
Council. In case of emergency, he was also empowered to issue 
ordinances which possessed the same authority as law. These ordi- 
nances were to remain in force for 6 months unless they were disallowed 
repealed by an ordinance or law. The cause of issuing an ordi* 
imiue was to be notified to the Secretary of State for India at once, 
riic ap[)r<jval i)f tite Ciovernor-Oencral was made necessary to every 
.\ci passed. The right to disallow Acts was reserved for the Crown 
and the geiicial authority of the British Parliament and Crown were 
ex p resvl y rose r ved . 

(3) The Government of Bombay and Madras were given the 
power of nominating the Advocate-General and not less than four 
and not more than 8 additional members of the Executive Council for 
purjM>ses of legislation . These additional members were to hold 
of lice for two years. The business of the Council was to be strictly 
legislative. The consent of the Governor and the Cover nor-General 
was made necessary for all legislation passed or amended by the 
Ch*verTimenis of Madras and Bombay. 

(4) No distinction was made between the central and provin- 
cial subjects. However, measures concerning public debt, finances, 
currency, post-olHce, telegraph, religion, patents and copyrights were 
ordinarily put under the control of the Central Government. 

o) The Governor-General was given the power to create new 
proN ince^. He was also given the power to appoint Lieutenant- 
Governors. He was abo authorised to divide or alter the limits of 
any presidcncs', province or territory. 

The Indian Councils' Act of 1861 marked an important step 
in the constitutional history of India. It made a beginning in 
representative institutions and legislative devolution. It helped 
ihe Governor-General to associate non-official Indians for purposes 
of legislation. The Central and Provincial Councib fulfilled the 
three-fold purpose of publicity, discussion and information. The 
people got an opportunity to put forward their grievances and the 
Government got an opportunity to defend its policy. Howc\'er, U 
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is to be noted that the non-official members of the Council were 
nominated by the Viceroy and not elected by the people. These 
non -official members were cither the Indian princes or their Diwans, 
big Zamindars or retired officials^ and not the natural leaders of the 
people who could really reflect and mirror their views and aspirations. 
The non-official mcmbci^ did not show much interest in the meetings 
of the Council. As a matter of fact, the\' showed the utmost icliic- 
tance to come and utmost hurry to depart. Tliat may be due to 
the fact that the powers of the Legislative Councils were very mtu h 
restricted. The non-official members had practically no say in the 
matter. The Council merely registered the decrees of the executive. 
No doubt the experiment was a failure, but it made the loginning of 
representa ttve i nst itutions . 

The Act of 1867 has been considered to be a retrograde measure. 
The right of asking questions and the right to de]il)erate on matters 
of policy were not given to it. The position of the legislative councils 
has been described thus : “ They arc committees for the purpoive 

of making — law — committees by means of uhirh the Executive 
. Government obtains advice and assistance in their legislation, and (he 
public derive the advantage of full publicity l>eing ensured at every 
stage of the law-making process — the Councils are not deliberative 
bodies with respect to any subject but that of immediate legislation 
before them. .They' cannot enquire into grie\'ances, call for infor- 
mation or examine the conduct of the executive.** fRc|Kiri on 
Constitutional Reforms, pp. 40-41). 

According to Prof. O.N. Singh, the Indian Councils Act, IH6I, 
is important in (he constitutional history* of India for two chief 
reasons. ** Firstly, because it enabled the Governor -Gencia I to 
associate the people of the land with work of legislation, and secondly, 
by vesting legislative powers to the Governments of Bombay and 
Madras and by making provision for the institution of similar legisla- 
tive Councib in other provinces, it laid the foundations of the policy 
of legislative devolution which resulted in the grant of almost 
complete irrtemal autonomy to the provinces in 1937.” 

Indian Gooncil’s Act of 1892: For full 31 years, the British 
Government did not consider it necessary to give a further instalment 
of reforms to the people of India. Ultimately, Lf>rd Duffer in 
suggested the grant of further reforms so that there may Ik no 
agitation. His* detailed proposab, after modification, were carried 
through by* Lord Cross Indian Councils* Act. This Act enlarged 
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the functions of the Legislative Councils. They were authorised to 
dis cuss i lie an nual finan cial statement under certain conditions and 
restrictions. According to Lord Curzon : “ Tt is not contemplated 
to vole the budget in India item by item in the manner in which 
we do it in this House. But it is proposed to give opportunities to 
the members of the Councils to indulge in a full, free and fair criticism j 
of the financial policy of the Government.” The great merit of the 
iicsv provision was that “the Government will have an opportunity 
of explaining their financial policy, of removing misapprehension, of 
answering calumny and atuick ; and they will also profit by the 
criticism delivered in a public position, and with a due sense of 


responsibility by the most competent representatives of non-official 
India.” i2' Ihe meml«rs of^the Councils were given the right of 
aildicssing g uttftion s to the Govcj^mciii on matters of public interest. 

ic Covcrnmeni for 


mm 

A previous notice of 6 dttyt was i^lic given to 


asking a question. The President inii 


Ijsallow any question 


witlioul giving any reason. Questions on^^tci^ of public interest 
could be asked ” subject to such conditions 
be prescribed in the rules made by the (*o 
provincial Governors.” (3) The number of ;u 
in the Council was increased. 1l was to be not 


‘csi riel ions as may 
•neial for the 
|al members 
than 10 and 


not more than 16 in the case of the .Supreme Council and not less 
than 0 and not more than 20 in the case of Madras and Bombay. The 
maximum number for Bengal was hxed at 20 a:*d Ibr North- 
Western Province and Oudh 15. Two-fifths of the additional 


meml>ers sverc to l>e non-officials. 


As a result of the pressure brought by the Indian National 
Congre^^. the CJovernment .agreed to allow' elections to be held in 
India under the rules, though the members so elected could take their 
scats only after being nominated by the Government. It w'as assured 
by the Cj'ivernmeut th.tt *' under this clause, U will be possible for 
the Governor-Goncrnl to make arrangements by which certain 
persons may be presemed to him, having been chosen by election, 
if tfic G.)vevnor-Gcneral should find I hat such a system can properly 
be established.” 

It bas been rightly pointed out that the .Act of 1892 ” was an 
attcmjji at compromise between the official viesv of the Councils as 
pocket legislators and the educated Indian view of them as embryo 
parliaments. While no efforts w'cre made to enlarge the boundaries of 
the educated class, to provide them with any training in responsible 
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Government or to lay the foundations of future electorate to control 
them, the Act deliberately attempted to dally with the elect i\'e idea.'* 
According to Gokhale, “ the actual working of the Act manifested 
its hollowness. Bombay Presidency was given 8 seats. Two seats 
were assigned by the Government of India in their rules to the 
University of Bombay and Boml>ay Municipal Corporation. VUc 
Bombay Government gave two seats to tite European mci rati tile 
community, one scat to the Sirdars of the Deccan, one tu the Zatnin- 
dars of Sind and only two seats to the general public.” Public 
representation was practically nil. The functions of the Ic^islaiise 
Councils were strictly circumscribed. 1‘he system of election >vas a 
round-about one and consequently there was no link between the 
representatives and the people. The whole system was a sham. 

Mint o«Mor ley Reforma (1909) : The period between 
1892 and 1909 was one of storm and stress. The \*iceroyalty of 
Lord Curzon witnessed a lot of agitation and discoiuciumcnt in the 
country. The same could be said about Lord Minto. 'flic agitation 
against the partition of Bengal w'as widespread. The Gr>\'crnmcnc 
of India had to resort to very harsh measures to put down the 
nationalist movement in the country. However, the (ioverntnent 
thought of winning over the moderates and for their purpose passed 
the Indian Councils' Act in 1909. It was Lord Morley who piloted 
^the Bill through the British Parliament. 

Proviaioaa of the Act: (1) The Act of 1909 increased the 
size of the Legislative CounciU. The additional members of the 
uovernor-Generars Council were increased up to a maximum of 
60. those of Madras, Bengal, U.P., Bombay and Bihai' and Orissa 
to a maximum of 50 and those of the Punjab, Burma and Assam 
to 30. 

(2) Lord Morley insisted on retaining a substantial oHici^l 
majority in the I mperi al Legblative Council and consequently it 
was provided that the Imperial Legislative Council shall consist of 
37 officials and 23 non-ofiicials. Out of the 37 ollicials, 28 were 
nominated by the Govemor«General and the rest were to be cx- 
officio. The ex-officio members were to he the Governor-General, 
6 ordinary members of the Council, and two extraordinary members. 
Out of the 32 non-official members, 5 were to be nominated by the 
Governor-General and the rest were to be elected. 

(3) The Act did not provide for any official majority in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils. The majority of the members 
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were to be non-officials. Howe\*er, this docs not mean that there 
were to be non -official elected majorities in the Provincial Councils. 
Some of tlie non-officials were to be nominated by the Governor 
and \\\c Goveinmeni could always depend upon the unflinching 
loyalty' of the nominated elected members. The Government could 
manage to liavc a working majority in the Provincial Legislative 
Gotnicih with the help of the officials and the nominated non-officials. 
To take one example, the Madras Legislative Council consisted of 
21 officials and 25 non-officials. The ex -officio members were 
tiovernors, 3 members of the Executive Council and the Advocate- 
(ienera). The remaining 16 officials were nominated by the 
(Jovemor. Out of the 26 non-offieiab, 5 were nominated and only 
21 were elected. It is clear that there were 26 nominated members 
and only 21 elected meml>crs. Evidently, there was a nominated 
majority. 'I'he same applied to other Provinces. 

^4) According to the Government of India, territorial represen- 
tation was not suited to the people of India. “ Representation by 
classes and interests is the only practicable method of embodying the 
elective principle in the constitution of the Indian Legislative 
Councils.” The Act provided for separate or spec ial electorat es 
for the due representation of the diflercni communities, classes and 
interests. The remaining seats were allotted to the municipalities 
and district boards which were called “ general electorates.” 

In the case of Madras, there were 21 elected members of the 
Legislative Council. Out of these, two were elected by the 
Muhammadans, 2 by Zamindars and 3 by landlords other than the 
Zamindars, one by the Corporation of Madras, one by the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the Madras traders association and 
one by the planting community. The rest of the 9 members were 

elected by the Municipal Councils, and District and Taluka Boards. 

In the case of the Imperial Legislative Council, the total number of 
the elected seats was 27. Out of these, 6 were allotted to the land- 
lords, 5 to the Mohammadans and one to the Mohatnmadan land- 
lords and one each to the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce. 
The remaining 13 seats were filled by the non-official members of the 

Provincial Legislative Councils. 

(5) The functions of the Legislative Councils were increased. 
Elaborate rules were made for the disc ^ion of th^ .^^budggum the 
Imperial Ugislative Council. Every member was given the right 
to move any resolution relating to any alteration in taxation, any 
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new loan or any additional grant to local Gov'crnmcnis proposed or 
mentioned in the financial statement or explanatory memorandum. 
The Council was not permitted to discuss expend it\i re on interest 
on debt, ecclesiastical expenditure and Slate RaiKva\*s etc. It is to 
be noted that the financial statement was first referred to a Committee 
of the Council with the Finance Member as its Chairman. Half 
of its members were to be nominated by the head of the Oo\'ernmcnt 
and the other half were elected by the non-official members of the 
Council. 

(6) The members were given the right of asking questions and 
supplementary questions for the purpose of further elucidating any 
point. JBut the Member in Ciiarge of department might refuse to 
answer the Aj^lementary questions off-hand. He may demand some 
time fo^Hhe same. 

(7) The members were given the power to move resolutions 
in the Councils. These resolutions were to be in the form of a 
definite recommendation to the Government. TT^ey must be clearly 
and precisely expressed and must raise definite issues, 'riic resolu- 
tions were not to contain arguments, inferences, ironical expressions 
etc. The President may disallow any resolution or part of a resolu- 
tion without giving any reason for the same. 

(8) Rules were also framed under the Act for the discussion of 

nivl^^of general public interest in the Legislative Councils. No 
disc was permitted on any subject not within the legislative 

qomp®ence of the particular Legislature, any matter aflccting the 
relations of the Government of India with a Foreign Powci' or a 
native state, and any matter under adjudication by a court of law. 

(9) The Act raised the number of the members of the Executive 
Council in Bombay, Bengal and Madras to 4. It also empowered 
the Government to constitute an Executive Council for a Lieutenant- 
Governor’s province also. 

(10) In the Provinces, the University Senates, landlords, 
District Boards and Municipalities and Chambers of Commerce 
were to elect members. Muslims were given separate representation. 
Muslim members of the Legislatures were elected b)' the Muslims 
themselves. 

(11) Disqtialificailons were imposed on political offenders, 
They could not offer themselves for election. However, the heads 
of the Governments were given the power to remove those disquali- 
fications. 
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Criticism of the Act: vO The reforms of 1909 could not 
come up to the expectations of the Indians. What the people of 
India demanded was that there should be set 5^ a responsible 
govertiincnt in the count r>*. But the sacred heart of the reforms of 
lOOD was “benevolent despotism.” While introducing the Bill in 
ilie Parliament, Lord Morlev had declared that he had no intention 
to give to people of India responsible government. Under the 
fircumsiances, the reforms could not satisfy the people. It has been 
lightly pointed out that the people of India presented a cheque for 
£ 1,000 and they were given only £ I. No wonder the people 
were not satisfied. The reforms introduced a change not of kind 
hut of (logtcc. Minor additions were made in the powers of Legis* 
latures and also in their size. But that was hardly substantial. The 
people were disasatisfied. •=" I 

1 , 2 ; *rhc reforms led to a lot of confusion. WHflc parliamentary 
hums were introduced, no responsibility was given. The result was 
thoughtless and irresponsible criticism of the Government. Indian 
leaders made legislatures the platforms for denunciation of the 
Government. The feeling that they will not have to shoulder 
responsibility made the memliers critical of the government. 

^3) The reforms introduced the system of elections. But the 
number of voters was very small. In some cases, the number of 
voters in a constituency did not exceed 9 or 10. Since the number 
was small, all the votes could be bought. Women were completely 

excluded. * 

(4) The system of elections was indirect. The people elected 
members of local bodies, The latter elected members of an electoral 
college. The electoral college elected members of the pros'lncial 
legislature and tfie members of the provincial legislature elected 
members of the Imperial Legislature. The result was that there 
was no connection between the people and the members sitting in 
the legislature. The members felt no responsibility towards the 
people. 

The representation of the people at large became in fact a 
process of infiltration through a series of sieves. The authors of the 
Joint Report of 1918 remarked thus: “There is absolutely no 
connection between the supposed primary voter and the man who 
sits as his representative in the Legislative Council, and the vote 
of the supposed primary voter has no effect upon the proceedings o 
the Legislative Council. In such circumsUnces, there can be no 
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responsibility upon> and no political education for the people who 
nominally exercise a vole. The work of calling into existence an 
electorate capable of bearing the weight of responsible go\'criiment 
is still to be done.” 

(5) The Act of 1909 introduced separate electorates for 
V Muslims. The evil did not end here. In 1919. the Sikhs also got 

separate electorates. The Act of 1935 gave separate rcpresc-niaiion 
to Indian Christians. Anglo-Indians, Europeans and the Harijuiis. 
It cannot be denied that one of the effects of communal rcprcsctiia- 
tion was the «lablishmeni of Pakistan in 1947. 

(6) The Act gave great importance to the vested ituercsts l>y 
giving special representation to them t.g. landholdcj's, Cliambers ol 
Commerce etc. 

(7) The Indians resented the maintenance of an official majority 
in the Imperial Council. Although the Government of India had 
expressed their willingness to allow the Indians to have a majority 
at the centre, Lord Morley did not agree to It on the ground that 
since the Indians were given a non-official majority in the provincial 

^ councils, the Imperial Council should be maintainetl as tlieir place 
of refuge in case they were defeated in the provinces. 

(8) Although non-official majority was given in the provincial 
councils, the practical result was nothing. The non-official majority 
was nullified by the fact that it included nominated members. There 
was no real majority of those who represented the people. 

(9) The Indians wanted the Government of England lo make 
a clear indication as lo what their goal was going to bo in India. 
Was it to be the establishment of a responsible Government in India ^ 
If so, within how much time ? and by what means ? The Act of 
1909 gave no answer to all these imporunt questions. 

(10) TTic reforms were in the nature of a half-vva)' house which 
could scarcely satisfy the expectations of the Indians w'ho svanted the 
transfer of power. 

(11) The principle of responsible government was not allowed 
^ to germinate in the system. The responsibility still lay w'iih the 

government. Parliamentary usages were adopted and generally 
followed, but the spirit of parli amenta pv government was alwcni. 
The result was friction. Influence without responsibility has always 
been disastrous in its operation. The debates lacked life because 
they could not affect the govenutieni. Whatever might Ik? the 
opinion of the non-officials, the government always carried the day 
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\M{\\ ihc help of the official bloc. The authors of the ' Report on 
liuliaii C^oristiiutional Reports put the condition created by the 
Reforms of 1909 in these words: The Morley-Minto Reforms 

in Dill view are the final outcome of the old conception which made 
I he (Government of India a benevolent despotism (tcm|bcred by a 
remote and only cKTcaMonally vigilant democracy) wluch might as 
It saw ht for purposes of enlightenment consult the wbhes of its 
sulyer.ts. To jccur to Sir Bartlc Frere*s figure, the Government is 
still a mo n arc It in durbar: but his councillors are uneasy, and not 
uliolly content with his personal rule: and the administration in 
consequence has become slow and timid in operation. Parliamentary 
usages have been initiated and adopted in the councils up to the 
point where they catise the maximtim of friction, but short of that at 
u hi<*h by having a real sanction l>ehind them they begin to do good. 
We Itavc at present in India neither the best of the old system, nor 
I he best of the new. Responsibility is the savour of popular govern* 
ment and that savour the present councils wliolly lack." 

Dr. Zacharias sums up his criticism of the Refoi^ms of 1909 
in these words : " The essence of these Reforms lay in 

conceding what at once was evacuated of all meaning. Thus the 
dectiv'c principle of democracy w'as adopted : yet at the 'same time 
the anti-dcmocratic communal representation was added. The 
official majority was done away w'ith ; but the elects members 
remained in a minority. The membership was considerably en- 
larged ; but an emphatic disclaimer was issued simultaneously that 
the new Ccnmcils in no way meant the introduction of a parliamentary 
system. The Council of India and even the \'iccroy’s Executive 
Council were opened to some very few select Indians ; hut* the liberal 
aspect of ‘admitting Indians to the arena of government could in no 
way disguise the fact that real power remained safely* in British 
hands." 

The critics pointed out that Reforms of 1909 gave the people 
the shadow rather than substance. “ The>' granted influence and 
not power " and according to George Waashington, “ influence is not 
government." No wonder, Mazumdar described the reforms as 
“ mere moonshine." 

Circumstances leading to Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
(1919) j It goes without saying that the reforms of 1909 failed to 
satisfy the people of India. Even a moderate like Gokhale got 
convinced of the hollowness of the reforms. Tlie reforms did not 
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give any answer to the Indian demand that the British Go\ernmont 
should declare as to w*hat their goal in India w'as and as (o what 
the British Government intended to do to achieve the same. I'lie 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission of 1909 were 
utterly inadequate and disappointing. Lord Creu'e who became* the 
Secretary of Stale after Lord Morlev, appointed a Public Service 
Commission in 1912. This Commission spent two years in taking 
evidence, but its report was not published until 1917, Tlie way 
in which die machiner)' of the Government moved infuriated tiic 
people, 

A critical study of the reforms of 1909 will shosv that the main 
object of the authors of the reforms of 1909 w'as to win over the 
Moderates. But that object was not realised as is e\ideiu from the 
contemporary utterances of the Moderate leaders. The discontent- 
ment and disappointment of the people resulted in revolutionary 
activities. The cult of the bomb became popular. The number of 
outrages committed by the terrorists w'as on the increase. E\en a 
person like Lord Hard Inge was not spared. 

The Muslims were also getting restive. The)’ had come to 
realise the importance of their position from their experience of 
separate electorates. They had found that the Government of India 
was only too glad to please them. This made them conscious of 
their position. The revision of the Partition of Bengal in 1911 did 
not satisfy the Hindus because they had got the thing done af\cr 
a lot of suffering. This act of Government annoyed die Mui^lims, 
The latter did not like the re-incorporation of the Muslim population 
of Eastern Bengal into the Hindu province of Bengal. The .Muslims 
interpreted the action of the Government as a concession to the 
Hindus who had agiuied and intimidated the Government. 
They emphasised “ the connection between bomlis and b<M>ns.*’ 

Moreover, the pre-war foreign policy of the British Gtivcrnmeni 
was a source of uneasiness to the Muslim population of India. The 
Muslim territories were being absorbed by the Christian Powers of 
Europe in the Balkans. The Muslims were annoyed for tlic acts of 
omission and commission of the British Government in the case of 
Morocco, Persia and Tripoli. The Balkan Wars were considered a 
part of a general attack on Islam. It is clear that the Muslims were 
as much annoyed as the Hindus, although for different reasons. 

The treatment of the Indians abroad was creating a lot of 
discontentment in India. Their cruel treatment in Natal and 
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Transvaal especially arou$ed the Indians against the British Govern* 
merit and the latter svas accused of the neglect of the Indian interests. 

In 1913, Lord Hartlinge voicetl the unanimous opinion of the Indians 
Nshen he stated “ chat the sympathy of India, deep and burning, and 
not only of India, but of all lovers of India like myself, goes for their 
compatriots in South .\frica in their resistance to invidious and k 
unjust laws.” Mi. (iokhale went to South Africa to negotiate on 
behalf of ilic Ciovernment of India. However, nothing substantial 
was done to redress the grievances of the Indians. A Commission of 
Lnquiry and Indian Relief Act were considered inadequate. 

The Sikhs who had settled in .Australia and Canada were badly 
ticatctl. As regards the Western Coast of Canada, the position was 
coiiiplU a ted l)v the activities of a few Indian revolutionaries who had 
settled in U.S-A., and were responsible for the murder of anti- 
icvolutionaries and of Mr. Hopkins who was working on behalf of 
the (Toveinmeni of India and the Dominion Governmenu. The 
ilispnie culminated in the dispatch of the Komagata Maru, a Japanese 
l)oa( re(|nisticmetl to make a direct journey from India to Vancouver 
with the object of defeating the immigration restrictions. The ^ 
Sikhs on board the ship were not allosved to land. Returning after 
the commencement of the (Jreat War in 1914 after great sufferings 
and privation**, they Formed the nucleus of a revolutionary movement 
in the Punjab. 

It was in an atmosphere of discontentment that the Great War 
started in 1914. But inspite of all this, there was a generous response 
from the Indians. Mahatma Gandhi advised the Indians to render 
all possible help to the British Government . The Indian political 
panics made a sort of a truce, and allowed the Government to 
concentrate their attention on war- effort. This altitude of the 
Indians facilitated the recruiting of some 8,00.000 combatants and 
4,00,000 non-combatants on a voluntary basis. The Government 
of India contributed almost annually a sum ranging between £ 20 and 
30 million. A free gift of £ 1.00,000,000 also was given to England. 

The Government of India met the normal charges of the Indian 
troops not employed in India or within her boundaries. Further 
responsibilities were taken in April 1918, although the war ended 
before these amounted to more than £ 12,000,000. Large contribu- 
tions were given to the Red Cross Societies and a War Loan w« 
started in India. The general goodwill was so great that the British 
Government was able to withdraw from the Indian soil a majo 
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part of their British troops. At one time, the Britisli troops in India 
were not more than 15,000. 

However, by 1916, the things had changed. All hopes of a 
speedy and conclusive victory had disappeared and dibiIl\jsionment 
had begun. The methods employed by the British Gos'crn- 
* ment in the matter of recruitment and collection of fumis for the 
Red Cross, added insult to injury. Prices went up and added to xhe 
distress of the people especially on account of the help i ciulrrcd by 
them to the Britbh Government. The Indians had been made to 
work under the august authority and supervision of some European 
officers. An idea began to gain ground that the people of India 
had nothing to do with the War. The Indian patriots were eml^old- 
ened by the Irish rebellion and the apparent collapse of Westci'n 
civilization. The commercial classes of India were at logger-heads 
with the Government on account of the war-time restrictions. They 
demanded the policy of protection. The Moderates were ^vcak^•ne<l 
by the death of Gokhalc. Lord Sinha who had led the Congress to 
support the war-efforts of the Government, lost all his inilucnce in 
*thc organisation. Mr. /\squith*s declaration that “ henceforth 
Indian questions would have to be approached from a dincrent 
angle of vision”, was not translated Into action in full two years. 

In 1915, Lord Sinha. the Congress President of the Bombay 
Session, advised the British Government to make a declaration of 
their goal in India with a view to pacify the Indian youth who were 
” Intoxicated with ideas of freedom, nationality and sclf-Ciovern- 
ment.” 

Lord Chelmsford who succeeded Lord Hardinge in 1915, at 
once came to the conclusion that the creation of Brilisli India “ as 
an integral part of the British Empire with self-government was the 
goal of British rule.” But it was difficult to define precisely the 
steps by which the Government hope to realise that ideal. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the SecreUry of State for India, wa.s not 
prepared to be more explicit and precise in the matter ol a formula 
^ ” than to avow an intention to foster a gradual development of free 

institutions with a view to self-government.” However, he had to 
reign on the Mesopotamian issue and was succeeded by Mr. Moniagu- 
Aaguat Declaration j Mr. Montagu was a great friend of 
India. He had sympathised with the aspirations of the people of 
India and as such can be compared with persons like Lord Paihick 
Lawrence and Sir Stafford Chpps. He brought a new outlook to 
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Ins (jfiicp. When the fortunes of the Allies were at their lowest ebb, 
lie made the follossing declaration in August 1917: “The policy 
<)l His Majesty’s Government with which the Government of India 
arc ill Complete accord, is the increasing association of Indians in 
cvei y branch of the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of ^ 
icsponsilile Government of India as an integral part of the British 
Km pi re. They have derided that substantial steps in this direction 
should be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest 
importance as a preliminary to considering W'hat these steps should 
be that there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at Home and in India. His Majesty’s 
(iovernmeiu have aecordingly decided, with His Majesty’s approval, 
that I should accept the \*lceroy’s Invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters \vith the \‘iccroy and the Government of India, 
to consider with the \*iceroy the views of local Governments, and 
to receive with him the suggestions of representative bodies and others. 

“ I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and the Government^ 
of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advance-** 
Tiient of Indian peoples, must be Judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the cooperation received 
from those upon whom new opporltiniiies of service will be conferred 
and by the extent to W'hich it is found that confidence can be reposed 
iit their sense of responsibility.” 

The importance of the declaration lies in the fact that it stated 
in categorical terms as to what exacth* was going to be the goal of 
the British Government in India. It can be put on the same fooling 
as the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. While the authors of the 
Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms regarded it as “ the 
most momentous utterance e\'er made in India’s chequered history” 
which marked “ the end of one epoch and the beginning of a new 
one,” Pradhan declared that it was a “ revolutionary pronounce- 
ment.” To quote him again, ” With the announcement of August * 
20, 1917, modern Indian has entered on a ne>v era in her history.” 

Proposals for Reforms: Indian politicians were busy in 
drafting their proposals regarding the future set-up of the country. 

A society known as the Madras Parliament (connected with the 
Home Rule League of Mrs. Besanl) drafted a “ Commonwealth of 
India Act ” which suggested the constitution of Legislative Assem- 
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blies in the provinces. 

Nineteen elected members of the Indian Lcgislaii\'e Council 
made similar su^esiions in October 1916. In the same year 
was signed the Lucknow Pact between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. The scheme provided a Legislative Council of 
♦125 members in big provinces And 50 to 75 in minor provinces. 
Four*fifths of these members were to be elected directly by ilie people. 
The Imperial Council was to consist of 150 meml)ers. The Pro- 
vincial councils were to be given a lot of independent control over 
legislation and finance. Only matters of All-India importance were 
to be left to the Central Legislature. A vague and general power 
of supervision and superintendence was resen'et! for the Government 
of India, The provincial Governors ordinarily were not to belong 
to the covenanted services on account of their conservative outlook, 
Half of the members of the Governor's Councils were to be Indians 
elected by the elected members of the Provincial Councils. Lcgi:^ la- 
live Councils were to elect their own Presidents. More freedom 
was to be given for supplemental^* questions and motions of atijourn- 
|pent. The Muslims were to be represented through special elec- 
torates in ceruin specified proportions which were in excess of their 
population in the provinces where the)* were in a minority. 

The students of the “ Round-Table ” in London made a 
substantial contribution towards the solution of the problem confrotu- 
ing the country regarding its future set-up. They were hu^y In 
examining the question as to “ how a British citizen in the Dominions 
can acquire the same control of foreign policy as one domiciled in the 
British Isles.** In 1915, they examined the case of India and came 
to the conclusion that the Indians could not be invested with res- 
ponsibility for Imperial policy unless they had some responsible share 
in their own Government. In 1916, Sir William Duke, a member 
of the Round-Table, suggested that certain departments and functions 
might be administered by some form of responsible Government. Mr, 
_^Curtis, another member of the Round-Table, came to India in 1916 
an for a year was engaged actively by correspondence and conferences 
m examining and testing this suggestion. 

In a public letter to the people of India in 1917, Mr. Curtis 
expressed his belief in a policy of granting responsible Government 
to India by stages. His view was that for the present, a partially 
responsible Government should be set up in the provinces. Public 
Works, primary education, local self-Government etc. 'vere to be 
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oiiinjsicc! inio ihe hands of responsible minisicrs in the provinces. 
The scheme was rejected by ihc Indian National Congress, but it 
is to l)e noted that the system of dyarchy as embodied in the Govern- 
ineixi of India of 1919 was based on this scheme. 

Instead of appointing a royal commission to make a report 
as to what should be given to the people of India, Mr. Montagu Icft^ 
London on C)ciol>er 18, 1917, at the head of a delegation and reached 
Bombay on November 10, 1917. After a study of about 5J months 
in liulia, he left Air London towards the end of April 1918. During 
his stay in India, only one idea had taken possession of hU mind and 
iliai was the mission that had brought him to this country. Accord- 
ing to Mr. M<nuai*u himself, “ I spent my whole time rocking my 
brains as to how I am going to get something which India will accept 
and the House of Commons will allow' me to do w'iihout whittling 
it down.'* He had to work so hard that he des'eloped insomnia 
towards the end. Literally, he had worked hiimelf to exhaustion. 
He not only toured the countrs* but also met a lai^e number of 
deputations. After prolonged thinking and study in conjunction 
w'itli Lord Chelmsford, Montagu published his report in 1918^ 
Montagu's Diary is l>oth interesting and illuminating. 

KeconmamlAtioiia of 1918 1 The joint report of Montagu 
and Chelmsford analysed the meaning of the word responsible 
government” and suggested that initial steps for the development of 
responsible Government should be taken in the provinces. The 
Government of India was to remain responsible through the Secretary 
of State to the British Parliament. 

Full provincial autonomy was considered to be premature. 
Howcvei*. the Ciovernor was to have an Executive Council of two 
members of which one was to be an Indian. The Governor-in- 
Council Nvas to deal with reserved subjects. The other subjects 
were to be transferred into the hands of the Indian ministers who 
were to be responsible to the Provincial Legislature. In his relations 
with the ministers, the Governor was not always to occupy the 
position of a constitutional ruler. It was su^ested that local self- * 
government, Education, medical and Sanitation, Agriculture, Public 
Works (except irrigation works), and Excise might be transferred to 
the ministers. The number of the non-official members was to be 
increased and direct elections wc.*c to be ordeied wherever possible. 

However, no substantial change was to be made in the Central 
Government. But the Council of the Governor-General ivas to 
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have an Indian member. The control of the Secretary of State was 
to remain substantially the same as before. 

The Report was published in July, 1918 and met with universal 
condemnation. Unfortunately, the whole atmosplierc tsas poisoned 
by the publication of the Rowlatt Committee Report dining iltc 
v summer. The recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee were 
incorporated into two bills. .According to them, judges were to 
have the power to try political cases without juries in the notilied 
areas and Provincial Governments were given the powers of intern- 
ment. The people forgot the recommendations of Montagu and 
were furious at the reward given by the British Government in the 
form of Rowlatt Bills. Both Mahatma Gandhi and B.G, Tilak 
condemned the action of the Government in strongest ]:o»il)lr terms. 

At that time, there occurred the famous Jallianwala Bagit 
tragedy in 1919. Disturbances also took place in many other places 
in March and April, e.g., Delhi, Kasur, Lahore etc., Martial law 
was declared in certain parts of the Punjab. The arrests of the 
leaders also added fuel to the fire. 

, It was in this atmosphere of storm and stress that a Bill einbodv- 
mg the recommendations made in the Report of 1918, was introduced 
.n Parliament on June 2, 1919. It was passed by imil, ,|,c houses 
on 18th December, 1919 and received the Royal assent on December 
23, 1919. 

Mali.provi»ioi.*oftl.eActofl9l9!(l) The Governmonl of 
India Act, 1919, made many changes in the administration ol India. 
Formerly, the Secreiaot of Slate for India used to be paid out of the 
Indian revenues. The new Act provided that in fulurc he was to 
be pa^dout_onhe^tish revenues. However, some of the functions 
of the Secretary of Stale for India were taken away from I, in, and 
given to a High Commissioner for India who was to be appoiutetl 
by the Government of India and paid by the Government of India. 
He acted as the agent of the Governor-General-in-Council He was 
^ to be incharge of the Stores Department, the Indian Student.s 
Department etc. The control of the Secretary of State was reduced 
... the provincial sphere in so far as the transferred departments were 
concerned. But m the case of the Central Government of India, it 
remained as complete as before. The Secretary of State possessed 
and exerci^d the power of superintendence, direction and control 
over the affairs of India. It was the duty of the Governor-General 
to carry out the orders of ihe SecreUry of Sute. 
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2. The Aci of 1919 sel up a bicameral l egislature ai the Ce ntra 
in place of ihe Imperial Council consisting of one house. The names 
of ihe uvo houses were the Central L<egislaiive Assembly and the 
Council of Slate. The Council of State consisted of 60 members 
out of \v hicli 33 \N'ere elected and 27 were nominated by the Governor- 
(JeiieraL The Ontral Legislative Assembly consisted of 145 
members, out of which 103 were elected and the rest were nominated. 
Out of the nominated member. 25 >vcrc officials and the rest non- 
oTicials. Out of the 103 elected members, 51 were elected by the 
gejieral consiiinencies, 32 by communal constituencies (30 by Muslims 
and 2 by Sikhs), and 20 by special constituencies (7 by land>ho(ders> 
0 by Luvopcans and 4 by Indian Commerce). 

3 riic life of the Central legislative Assembly was 3 years 
and the Ciuincil cjf Sraie 5 years Ina the same could be extended 
by ihe Ch>veruor*C»encral. It is to be noted (hat the last Assembly 
sal ft>r 11 years. The first speaker of the Assembly was nominated 
by the Government, but the subsequent speakers were elected by the 
members of the .\ssembly. 

(4) riu’ Franchise Committee had recommended a system of 
indirect eU'Oiions to the Central Assembly on (he ground that direct 
Hec lions tliough prefeiabic were impracticable on account of the 
unwieldy character of the consiituencies. Cltimately, the Govern* 
mcni of India decided in favour of direct elections for both houses of 
ihc Central Legislature. 

[5) .-Xs regards the franchise for both houses of the Central 
Legislature, It was very much rest ricte d. In the case of the Council 
of State, voters were assessed cither to income-tax on an annual 
income of not less than Rs. 10,000. - to Rs. 20,000/- or to land revenue 
of Rs. 750 - to Rs. J,000/-. In addition, those who had previous 
exjici iciice in public work or who were recognised as men of high 
sc ho lac ship or academic worth were entitled to have their names 
enrolled on the election roll of general constituencies for the Council 
of Stale. .As regards the qualifications of the voters for the Central 
Assemblv, these were either the pa>'ment of municipal taxes amounting 
to not less than Rs. 15,- to Rs. 20/- per annum, or occu Stion or 
ownership of a house of the rental value of Rs. 180/- or nssessment 
to income-tax on an annual income of not less than Rs. 2,000,'- to 
Rs. 5,000,- or assessment to land revenue for Rs. 50/- to Rs. 150/- 
per annum, varying from province to province. It is to be noted 
that the total number of \*oters for the Council of State was about 
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17,364 and for the Central Assembly was about 909,874 in 1920. 

(6) The Governor-General was given the power lo summon, 
prorogue and dissolve the chambers. He was also to have the rigfit 
of addressing the members of the two Houses. 

(7) The Central Legislature was given very wide poNs’crs. It 
^ could make laws for the whole of British India, for the sijl>jcc;is of 

His Majesty and Services of the Crown in other parts of India, for 
the Indian subjects of His Majesty whcrcN'er they may happen u> be, 
and for all persons employed in His Majesty’s defencr forces. 
It could also repeal or amend laws for the time being in force in 
British India or applicable to the persons mentioned in the preceding 
sentence. However, the previous sanction of the Secretary of State- 
in-Counctl was required to pass any legislation alwlishing any High 
Court. The Indian Legislature had no power to amend or repeal any 
Parliamentary statute relating to British India or to do anything 
affecting the authority of Parliament or the unwTiiien laws or consti- 
tution of the Untied Kingdom. 

The previous sanction of the Governor-General was re(|uircd lo 
« introduce bills concerning the following subjects 

(i) The public debt or public revenues of India. 

(ii) Religion or religious rites and usages of the British subjccH 

in India. 

(ill) Discipline or maintenance of His Majesty’s military, 
naval or air forces. 

(iv) Relations of the Gos'ernmeni of India with foreign states 
or Indian States. ^ 

(v) Any measure which repeals or amends any Act of a legis- 
lature or any ordinance made by the Governor-General 
etc. 

In addition to the above, the Governor-General was given the 
power of preventing the consideration, at any sUgc, of a bill oj' a part 
of a bill in cither chamber of the Central Legislature if in his opinion 
^ it “ affects the safety or tranquility of British India, or any part thereof.” 
The Governor-General was empowered to enact laws which he con- 
sidered ^niial for the safety, tranquility or interests of British India 
or any p4jl thereof if either chamber refused or failed to pass them. 
Every Act^o passed required the assent of His Majesty. I'hc Governor- 
General possessed the power of making and promulgating ordinances 
for the peace and quiet Government of British India in cases of emer- 
gency. An ordinance issued by the Oovernor^^eneral had the same 
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U>ixc of law a law pas$ed by tlic Indian Legislature. It lasted lor 
b montlis. The Governor-General had the power of returning any 
ineaMue passed I)y the two houses of the Central Legislature for re- 
coiuiclfraiion before signifying his assent or dissent. The asjent of 
ilic Cit>vcrnor-Gencral was essential for the enactment of a law by tlie 
Legislature. He had the power to give his assent or reserve the Bill 
for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure on the same. The Crown 
had the power of d ha I lowing any Act made by the Indian Legislature 
or the Govrnioi-Oneral. The vetoing pow'cr of the Governor- 
(Jener.d real and ssas actually exercised on n.any occasions. 

Mvmheva of both houses of the Central Legislature were given 
ilu' light of putting interpellations and supplementary questions^ of 
inoviiig I solutions and making motions of adjournment, and of 
iiUKKliuing projects of legislation according to the rules, The 
mrmhc'iN svere given the tight of freedom of speech in the two 
4 h.iinbers, 

{7} As regards the Central Budget, the Government submitted 
proposals f<jr the appropriation, in the form of demands for grant, 
to the vote of the Indian Legislative Assembly. However, there were 
certain non-votable items in the Budget. These items were not 
open to (llscu-'sion in either chamber, “ unless the Governor-General 
oilierwise directs." .Ml other items of expenditure were submitted 
to the vole of A>scmbly which '* may assent or refuse its assent to any 
demand or mav reduce the amount referred to in any demand by a 
reduction of the whole grant." If the Governor-General was satisfied 
that any demand w hich had been refused by the Assembly was essen- 
tial f«»r the discharge of his responsibilities, he could restore the grant 
cNTu if it was rejected by the .Assembly. In cases of emergency, he 
wa^ empowered *‘lo authorise such expenditure as may, in his opinion, 
l)c necessary for the safety or tranquility of British India or any part 
tliereof," 

It is c\idciu that the Central Legislature was helpless before 
the Central Executive. Tire Executive was not only independent of 
tlic Legislature, but also had the power of over-riding the Legislature 
in almost all respects. 

(8) It has been rightly pointed out that the Act of 1919 intro- 
duced responsive and not responsible Government at the Centre. 
The members of the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
were nominated members. The people had niether any hand in 
their appointment nor in their removal. No vote of no-confidence 
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by the legislature could turn them oul. But U cannot be denied that 
the members of the Executive Council did respond to the wishes of 
the members of the Central Legislature and through them to the people 
of the councr>'. Some of the members of the Legislature were ihc 
members of the Standing Committees such as Finance C4)inmii(ec‘ and 
the Committee on Public Accounts. As such» they got an opporiuniiy 
to influence the Government. The members could also expose ihc 
Government by putting them questions, supplementary quesiiors 
and moving motions of adjournment. The>' could also reject the 
Budget and move and pass resolutions against the Governmeiu. Ii 
is these factors which made the Government respond to the wishes of 
the members of the Legislature. Even the most irresponsible Exe- 
cutive Councillors could not afford to ignore the wishes of the members 
of the Legislature. Thus it was that altliough the Executive was 
independent of the Legislature, the latter could influence its citizens. 
The large majority given to the elected members of the Central Assem- 
bly made the things hot for the Government and the only way to 
improve the sute of affairs was to carry on the administration accord- 
*ing to the wishes of the people. 

(9) The new Act provided for two lists of subjects : Central 
List and Provincial List. The principle underlying this dividon 
was that matters in regard to which uniformity in legislation 
was necessary or desirable for the whole of India or in more than 
one province should be regarded as centra), while others in which 
only a particular province was interested, should l>c treated as pro- 
vincial. The central subjects were defence, foreign and political 
relations, public debt, tariffs and customs, posts and telegraphs. 
Patents and Copyright, Currency and Coinage, Commiinicaiiojjs, 
Commerce and Shipping, Civil and Criminal Law and Pixicedurr, 
Major Ports etc. The provincial subjects were Local self-Oovcrn- 
ment, Public Health and Sanitation and Medical Adminhtration, 
Education, Public Works, Water .Supplies and Irrigation, Land 
^ Revenue Administration. Famine Relief. .Agriculture, Forests. 
Cooperative Societies, Uw and Order etc. As regards the Residuary 
subjects, they were divided between the centre and the provin cs on 
the same principle on which the Lists were drawn up. It is to Ijc noted 
that the division was not clear-cut or definite. Tljcre was a lot of 
overlapping. Critics point out that while subjects like commerce 
and laws r««arding property were placed in the Ceniral Lisi. impor- 
Unt subjects like Excise and laws regarding Land Temire were given 
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«»r whicli are rescn ed subjects.” While ihe Education was a trans- 
fcM cd subject, the education of the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians 
XN'a'' a rc'^crved subject. 

SKi i C.V. Chintamani, a minister of the U.P., has given us 
^ >jue examples of the way in which dyarchy worked. In 1921, an 
Inquiry was started in the Department of Agriculture on the question 
tA the fragmentation of lands. When the report was submitted in 
1922, it was fell that ilic question should have been dealt with by the 
R even tie Dei)ariment and the case was transferred to that Depart- 
incut. In 1924, it was decided that the case should be sent to 
the Cooperative Department to which it related. Similar examples 
c an be multiplied. 

' '1 here was no love lost betw'ecn the two halves of the Govern- 




mem. riu* inlniMers were the representatives of the people. The 
ineinbcrs of the Executive Council belonged to ihe bureaucracy, They 
usually never pulled together. There was constant friction. Some- 
limcs tlie ministeis and the Executive Councillors condemned each 
Ollier in ihe public. As a result of this, ihe work of administration 
'Mi/Tered- .\s a rule, the Governor hacked the members of the Exe- 
cutive Council because he himself belonged to the same service to • 
which they belonged. 

4) The posiiinn of the ministers was very weak. They had 
to serve two masters. Those were the Governor and the Legislative 
C^ouucil. 


.\ minister was appointed by the Governor and dismissed at his 
will. He was responsible to the Legislature for the administration of 
liis Department. He could be turned out by the Legislature by a 
vole of no confidence. From the point of view of practical politics, 
the ministers cared more for the Governor than the Legislature. 
There >v'ere no strong parties in the provincial legislatures. The 
result w'as that no minister had a majority to back him in office. He 
liad al^va>-s to depend upon the backing and support of the official 
bloc in the Legislature. While the elected members of the provincial 
Legislature were di\‘ided into many groups on the basis of various 
rciglions, the support of the official bloc which always voted under the 
instruction of the Governor, was always available to a minister who 
cared for the Governor. No wonder, the ministers always looked up 
to the Governor and were dependent upon him. It is said that the 
Raja of Panagal openly used to say in the Madras Legislative Council 
that he was responsible only to the Governor and none else. In certain 
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case?, the minisiers hoped to become Exec mi ve Councillors afiei ihc 
expiry of their term of office as ministers. The resuli of all tins was 
that the ministers sank to the position of glorified sccTPiaries. C.> , 
Chiniamani rightly said that the ministers had no power. “ The 
power is with the Go%'crnor and not with the ministers.” 1 he C»<>v<*r- 
nor could interfere in any matter under any mimsier. Aon ji ding lo 
Kelkar of the C.P., he was allowed to ha\'e his way In mailers of policy, 
but was constantly over-ruled in matters of detail. ** for insianci*, 
1 could not picture myself how a Governor could support mv i>ohc\ 
of non-interference with a Municipal Commiuee who wanted to lioi^t 
a national flag on the municipal office and how the same (iovci nor 
could ask me to uphold an order of a Deputy Commissioner who IukI 
suspended a Committee *s resolution to the effect that its ser varies 
should put on Khaddar dress.” 

(4) The Governors did not care to encourage the principle of 
joint responsibility amongst the ministci*s. The minUiers never 
worked as a team. The>' were always quarrelling among themselves, 
In the case of the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the Nawab Sahib and Sir 
Surendranath Banerjee openly canvassed against each other in the 

* Council. In 1928, Sir Fero4 Khan Noon publicly crliici/e<l and 
condemned the action of his Hindu colleagues. It is to be noted 
that the dismissal or resignation of a minister did not afler t his 
colleagues. The Governor dealt with every' minister individually, 

(5) The position of the permanent services created many tlifli- 
culties. The appointment, salary', suspension, dismissal and transfer of 
the members of All-India Services was under the control of the Secre- 
tary of Stue for India- These persons continued to be iiiuler the 
control of the Secretary* of State for India even if they u ere appointed 
in the transferred Departments. They did not care for the ministers. 
The ministers had no power to choose their own subordinates when 
vacancies occurred in their Departments. Most of the Important 
Jobs were reserved for the memisers of All-India Ser\'ircs. In the 
case of Madras, when the post of Surgeon -Gen era I fell vacant, the 
minister concerned could not get his nominee appointed. An 
l.M.S. officer was sent to fill the post. Although the minister desired 
to encourage the Indian system of medicine, the Surgeon -Gen era I 
did not care for his views. We are told that if there were certain 
superfluous jobs, the minister concerned had no right to abolish those 
jobs. In the case of the U.P,, a district officer refused to apply for 
appeal in an excise case as required by a minister. Hr was supporiwl 
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by a member of the Executive Council. As a general rule, the Cover- 
nors could be expected to support the members of the civil services 
against the ministers. 

(6j According to the rules of executive business, cases in which 
the minister differed from the opinion of the Permanent SecreUry or 
the Head of the Department, or the Commissioner of a Division, had 
to be submitted to the Governor for his final orders. Both the Secre- 
tary and tlie Head of the Department had direct access to the Cover- 
nor. The Secretary liatl a weekly interview with the Governor and 
could discuss everyiliing alroul his Department with the Governor. 
Tliis must have weakened the position of the ministers. Sometimes the 
Governor knew things about a Department which even the minister 
coticcrncd did not know. 

. 7 .\nothcr cause of ihe failure of dyarchy was the reservation 
of iKo Dcparimcni of Finance in ihc hands of a Member of the 
Execuiivc Council. All the nailombuilding Departments were given 
to the ministers, but they were given no money* for the same. The 
result was ihal tfic ministers had to depend upon the sweet-will of the 
Finance Secretary. As a member of the Indian Civil Service, the 
Finance Secretary had no sympathy with the aspirations of the Indians 
as represented by ministers. He cared more for the needs of the 
reserved D.*partmcnis than for the transferred Departments. Accord- 
ing to C-Y. Chiniamani. “The Finance Member was certainly 
more anxious to see that his Resers-ed Departments got all the money 
they reqtJircd, before other Departments got what they wanted.” 
In certain cases, the Finance Department refused even to examine 
any scheme on the ground that no money was likely to be available. 
In the case of the U.P., the Finance Department once upon a time 
issued a circular to all the Heads of the Departments directing them 
not to send proposab involving expenditure- \N'hen actually money 
was found available, it was contended by the Finance Department 
that no money could be granted as proposals had not been put in for 
examination at the right time. Many a time, the reply of the Finance 
Department was that the proposals were not “ worth spending money 
on.” We are told that even when schemes were approved, ways and 
means were found to defeat them or to delay them tilt the end of 
the financial year which compelled the minister to start from the very 
beginning once again. AccoHing to Chiniamani, “ I am prepared 
to state this without any exa^cration that it was from general e^^cr- 
ience of both the ministers in the Umted Provinces that they had to 
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contend with great difRculties when they went to the Finance Depart- 
ment, that pretty frequently they had to go before the Governor, 
pretty frequently the Governor did not side with them and pretty 
frequently they could only gain their point in the end by placing 
their offices at the disposal of the Governor.** 

(8) There was another hindrance in the way of the successful 
^ working of dyarchy. It was born under an unlucky star. The 
political atmosphere in the country was surcharged with sus- 
picion and distrust on account of the happenings in the Punjab and the 
attitude of the British Government towards Turkey. The Monsoons 
failed in 1920 and added to the misery of the people. Slump also 
came in the market. The result of all this was that the finances cf both 
the Central and Provincial Governments were upset. The favour- 
able balance of trade of India was upset. Under ihc Meston Award, 
the Provincial Governments were required to make certain annual 




contributions to the Government of India. On account of the 
financial crisb, the Government of India demanded the full contribu- 
tions from the Provincial Governments which themselves were in a 
worse condition. Dyarchy could not be expected to work wiiliout 
finances. 


(9) The man in the street knew that the reforms of 1919 were 
in the nature of a half-way house. The Indians knew that they 
were going to gel more in the future. The result was that the people 
of India were not in a mood to give the reforms a fair trial. 

Regarding the working of dyarchy, Sir H. Butler says: In 
India, it has almost become a term of abuse. I have heard one man 
shouting to another: “you are a dyarchy.** “1 will beat you 
with a dyarchy,** said one Indian boy to another and when questioned 
as to what dyarchy was, replied, “ a new kind of tennis racket.** ‘ I 
have been received in a Burma village by a dyarchy band braying 
against a Home Rule band with all the vigour of village faction 
neither having the least idea of what Home Rule or dyarchy meant.* 
According to Roberts, “ Dyarchy was the best transitional 
mechanism that appeared after a prolonged examination of alter- 
natives. Herein, indeed, lurked the seeds of trouble. There have 


often no doubt been transitional periods in*hUiory, but they were only 
discovered to be such in the retrsopective survey of hbtorians. 
Successive stages in national development have generally been regarded 
as final by each generation in turn. The peculiarity about the decade 
1919-1929 is that it was a period required by statutory 
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onactmciit, lo contemplate sclf*consciously its own ephemeral nature, 
wiih the i net* (table result that it was always hastening despairingly 
to a King anticipated death bed " (British India, pp. 589-90), 

Government of India Act, 1935: The reforms of 1919 were 
declared by the Indian National Congress as “ inadequate, unsatis- 
lactory and disappointing,” and no wonder the Congress refused to 
take part in the elections when the reforms were introduced for the ^ 
first lime. However, later on the Swarajist Party entered the Central 
Legislature. 1 he Report of the Muddiman Committee was published 
but Its recommendations were not carried out. Later on, the Simon 
Commission toured India and submitted iu report in 1930. Three 
Round Table Conferences were held in London in 1930, 1931 and 
1932 to deride ihe future of the new constitution of India. In August 
I '’>32 was given the famous Communal Award by Ramsay Macdonald. 

Ill March 1933 was published the famous White Paper. The report 
of the Joint Select Committee was published in 1934 and in 1935 was 
passed the famous Government of India Act. 

Proviaions of the Act: (1) The Act provided for an All- 
India Federation. The question of Indian federation presented a 
peculiar problem on account of the disparity between the Indian ^ 
States and the Provinces of the British India with regard to their legal 
.status and their internal political structure. The Indian Slates were 
under the complete control of the Political Department of the Govern, 
ment of India. The Province*, on the other hand, had some sort of a 
democratic Government. According to the Act of 1935, all the pro- 
vinces were to join the Indian Federation automatically. Entry into 
the Federation was to be a purely voluntary action on the j)art of 
each State, however small and insignificant that Slate maf bef At 
the time of joining the Federation, the ruler of the Slate was to execute 
an Instrument of Accession in favour of the Crown. On acceptance of 
that Instrument, the Slate was to become a unit of the Federation. 

The Crown was forbidden to accept an Instrument of Accesion if 
its terms appeared to be inconsistent with the scheme of the Federation. 
While the provinces were to be alike in respect of the position of the j 
quantum of Legislathe and Executive powers in the Federation, 
the States were to differ regarding the extent of their powers in the 
Federation, The scope of the Federal jurisdiction in the States was to 
depend solely upon the transfers made by their respective rulers through 
their Instrument* of Accession. The Instniment was to authorise 
the various Federal Authorities to exercise their respective functions 
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under ihc Act in relation to that particular State. It was to be the 
duty of the ruler to see that due effect was given within his State 
to the provisions of the Act in so far as those provisions were made 
applicable by virtue of the' Instrument. The ruler was authorised to 
extend the functions of the Federal authority in respect of his State by 
a subsidiary Instrument, but no subsequent Instrument could decrease 
the scope of the authority of the Federation as provided by the original 
Instrument of Accession. 

The Indian States were to send 125 members to the Federal 
Assembly and 104 members to the Council of State. The provinces 
were to send 250 members to the Federal Assembly and 156 members 
to the Council of State. The members from the Indian States were 
to be nominated by the rulers, but those from the provinces were to 


be elected on communal lines. 

The fun^ions of the Crown with regard to the Indian States 
were to be performed in India by his represenutivc who in fact was tlie 
Viceroy himself. 

The Indian Federation as provided by the Act of 1935 was 
different from the other federal systems, There was no simple division 
* ofpowers between the Centre and the units. The Act provided for 
three lists : Federal List, Provincial List and the Concurrent Lisi- 
Thc Federal Government was authorised to pass laws on the subjects 
given in the Federal List. The subjects given in the Provincial List 
were within the exclusive Jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature. 
As regards the Concurrent List, both the Federal Legislature and the 
Provincial Legislatures could pass laws on the subjecu given in that 


List. However, if a law was passed by the Federal Legislature on any 
subject given in the Concurrent List, the Provincial LegisUturc 
could not make law on the same subject afterwards. As regards (he 
residuary powers, the Governor-General in his discretion was given 
the power to decide as to which of the three Lists a particular subject 
wa^to be allotted. 

/ (2) The Act of 1935 also provided for dyarchy at the Centre, 

-^hat dyarchy which was abolished by the Act of 1935, was introduced 
at the Centre. Certain Federal subjects were reserved in the hands 
of the Governor-General to be administered by him with the assis- 
tance of not more than 3 Counsellors to be appointed by him. Those 
subjects were Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs and the 
administration of Tribal Areas. In the administration of the other 
Federal subjects, the Governor-General was to be aided and 
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.til vised b\ a Council of Ministers whose number was not to exceed 
10. The Federal Ministry* was to administer all the Federal Depart* 
men IS except the above-mentioned reserved Departments. The 
Federal Ministry was to be formed on the usual cabinet lines except 
iliai It was to include the representatives of the important minorities. 

It is true that the inclusion of these elements was not obligatory under ^ 
the Act, but the Governor*General was instructed by means of an 
Instrument of Instructions to secure such representation to the best of 
his ability'. Inspite of the composite character of the Ministry, their 
respijnsibiliiy was to be collective. The Ministry was to be respon- 
sible to the Federal Legislature. 

The critics pointed out to the weakness of the position of the 
Minisirrs on account of the large number of powers given to the 
(>ovcrn<ir-(fencral and to be exercised by him in his individual judge- 
inn u and in hU discretion. According to Prof. K.T. Shah, ** The 
pnsiii<m assigned under the new Constitution to the Council of Federal 
Minister is ornamental, without being useful, onerous without ever 
being helpful to the people they arc supposed to represent, responsi- 
bility without power, position without authority, name without any 
real influence ” (Federal Structure, p. 223). To quote the same ** 
author, Ic seems extremely doubtful if the popular ministers of the 
Federation of India will have any real opportunity to inaugurate 
constructive schemes of economic betterment or social reconstruction. 

The necessary funds are either u Ras'd! lable because earmarked already 
for non-productive expenditure and lavish scale of over- head 
charges ; or difficult to find in the absence of new taxation proposals 
which the Go\'ernor-General may not always view with favour. 
Additional burdens arc especially difficult in a Federation to propose 
and particularly unwelcome in popular Governments... If the 
communal curb upon ministerial enthusiasm docs not prove quite 
effective, there are the enormous powers of the Governor-General, as 
protector and champion of the vested interests and imperialist exploi- 
tation, which are bound to be employed to impede or frustrate too en- 
thusiastic ministers. There are specific provisions in the constitution ^ 
as any discrimination against British vested interests. which will 
hamper the work of the ministers in their work. The min'sten’ 
own internal difficulties, want of solidarity etc.— may prevent them 
from achieving anything beneficial to the people.*' (Ibtdy pp. 
249-50). 

(3) The Federal Legislature was to be bicameral, consisting of 
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the Federal Assembly and the Council of State. The Federal Assembly 
was to have a life of 5 years from the date of its hrst meeting. On 
the expiry of that period, it was to be automatically dissolved. 
However, the Governor General was given the power to extend its 
life. The Council of State was to be a permanent body of which one- 
^ third members were to retire aAer every 3 years, The members from 
the States were to be nominated by the rulers. The representatives 
from British India were to be elected. The Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
members were to be elected on communal lines. 

(4) The powers of the Indian Legblaturcs were severly restricted. 
There were certain subjects on which neither the Federal Legislature 
nor the Provincial Legislatures could legislate. The Indian Legis* 
latures were debarred from making any law affecting the Sovereign or 
the Royal Family or the succession to the throne or suzerainty of 
the Crown or any part of India, or the law of British nationality, 
or the Army Act, the Air Force Act, or of the law of Prize Courts. 
The Indian Legislatures could not make any law amending any of the 
provisions of the Act of 1935, or any ordcr-in -Counci I made under it, 
or any rules made thereunder by the Secretary of State or by the 
Cover nor-General or a Governor in his discretion or in the exercise 
of his Individual judgement. They could not make any law affecting 
the prerogative right of the Grown to grant special leave to appeal to 
the Privy Council except in so far as that was expressly permitted by 
the Act. They could not pass any l^islation which discriminated 
against the British interests in commercial and other spheres, More- 
over, there was a large number of subjects of vital importance on whicli 
initiation of legislation required previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in respect of Federal Legislation, of the Governor- General 
and the Governor in respect of Provincial legislation. 

There were many non-votable items in the budget over which 
the Federal l^isUture was given absolutely no control. These 
non-vouble items constituted about Q0% of the Federal budget. 
If any item of the budget was rgecied by the Federal Assembly, the 
same could be put before the Council of State if (he Governor- 
General so directed. If the two houses of the Federal L^islature 
differed with respect to any demand, the Governor-General was 
required to summon a joint sitting for voting on that demand and the 
decision of the majority was to prevail. 

The Govemor-Oeneral w^^empowered to summon a joint sitting 
of the two Houses of the Federal Legislature when a Bill passed by 
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one Chaniber was rejected b>' the other, or was amended in a form 
to which the first chamber was not agreeable. After a Bill was passed 
I>V IkuI. tlic chambers of the Federal Legislature, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, in his discretion, might assent to it, or veto it or send it back 
for reconsideration or reser\'c it for His Majesty’s consideration. 

The Act assented to by the Go\'ernor-Gcneral could be disallowed f 
within a year by the King-in-Council. 

(5) The Act provided for the establishment of a Federal Court 
with jurisdiction over the Slates and the Provinces. The Court 
was to consist of a Chief Justice and two pubne judges. It was 
given both original and appellate powers. It was the duty of the 
Federal Co\irt to interpret the constitution and to see that the pro- 
vincc'i and the Federal Council acted only within those spheres which 
wen* reserved for them by the constitution. However, the last word 
^ ibis matter was to l>e said by the PrK 7 Council sitting • 
in London. 

($) The Act of 1935 abolished the India Council of the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of Sute was given advisers who 
may or may not be consulted, or whose advice may or may not be ^ 
followed, except in regard to their advice in respect of the Services. 
This change was made because there was a lot of agiution in India 
against the continuation of India Council on account of its anti- 
Indian attitude. 

(7) In the exercise of powers in their individual judgement 
and in their discretion, the Governors, through the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and the Governor-General himself, were made strictly 
responsible to the Secretary of State. However, it is to be 
noted that the control of the Home Gox'crnment over Indian 
affairs was lessened. This was partly due to the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in the provinces and responsible 
Government at the Centre. There was no control from London 
when the Governor-General and the Governors acted accordit^p 
to the advice and consent of their ministers. 

(8) Another important feature of the Act was the provision 
of elaborate safeguards. These safeguards were vital subtractions 
from the principle of responsible Government as well as of self-Gov* 
ernment. These safeguards were of two kinds. In the fint place, 
there was a denial of legislative powers to the Indian Legislatures 
in regard to a large number ofiffcubjects. Secondly, there was 
the grant of powers to the Governor-General or the Governors to 
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over-ride their ministers and legislators in certain circumstances 
including the assumption of absolute dictatorial powers in the event 
of the breakdown of the constitution. Critics pointed out that the 
provisions of the safeguards were against the territorial integrity 
of the country. In the words of Dr. Keith » “With the safeguarding 
y of minorities, the essence of responsible Government is seriously, if 
not fully, compromised.** 

(9) The constitution of 1935 was rigid. The British Government 
alone was given the authority to amend the constitution. Accor- 
ding to S.M.Bose, “The Indian Legislatures have only been given 
powers to express by resolution to His Majcst)’’s Government their 
intention of a constitutional change in respect of the matters speci- 
fied in this section. But the actual power of modifying the Act 
has been placed by the Act in the hands of His Majesty*s Government 
by the order^in-Council laid in draft before both Houses as provided 
in Section 309. In other words, no amending legislation by Par- 
liament will be required. In respect of those other matters speci- 
fically mentioned in the Act, variations may be made by Ordet- 

^ in-Council. 

(10) But the most important characteristic of the Act of 1935 
was the provision of provincial autonomy. This was in accordance 
with the August Declaration of 1917. The Act of 1919 had given 
a little control in the provincial field into the hands of the Indian 
ministers. The Act of 1935 was a definite improvement on the 
Act of 1919 in as much as there were no reserved subjects with the 
Governor. However, this does not mean that the Act of 1935 est- 
ablished a full-fledged responsible Government in the provinces. 
That could not be so on account of the fact that the Governor was 
given many powers which he was to exercise in his discretion and 
in his individual judgement. 

Defects of the Act; (1) It seems desirable to slate the im- 
portant points of criticism levelled against the Act of 1935. Accor- 
ding to Pandit Nehru, the new Indian constitution was a “machine 
^ with strong brakes and no engine." According to another critic, 
“The India Act of 1935 tests to the full Indian capacity for adminis- 
tration and government exactly as a xnan*s capacity with hands and 
feet tied. To call the new Indian constitution an edifice of self- 
Government is a grim joke which the Joker may enjoy, but not those 
at whose expense it Is cracked." Remember, the new Federal stni- 
cture has got to be fbight tooth and nail. It is difficult to find suit- 
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; • (o characterise this. It is disg:ustmg, poisoning and 
According to Pandit M.M. Malviya, “The new Act has 
he* luust upon U5. It has a somewhat democratic appear- 

uuvardlv, but it U absolutely hollow from inside.” According to 

Ml Shaanmukham Chetty, “It is indeed a far cry between the Govern- 
xnciu of India Act and Dominion Status.” According to C. Rajagopala- 
cliariar, “The new constitution is worse than dyarchy.” According 
to Mr. M.. A. Jinn ah, the scheme of 1935 was “ thoroughly rotten, 
fundamentally bad and totally unacceptable.” Dr. Keith denounced 
the proposed Federation as “bastard Federalism.” 

(2) The Indians were not given control over the Govenment of 
their country*. They could not change or amend their constitution. 
The W'hiteliall framed the policy which was followed by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Indians detested the control from London. 

(3) The Indians detested the dyarchical form of Government 
at the Centre. It was pointed out that the evils of dyarchy which 
were found in the provinces under the Act of 1891 were bound to be 
repeated at the Centre also. 

(4) The inauguration of the All-India Federation depended 
upon the condition that a specified number of States joined the Fed- 
eration. However, the Act gave the Indian Slates the choice to join 
or not to join the Federation. This was a serious drawback. 

(5) The Indian States were given a privileged position under 
(he constitution. The representation given to them both in the 
Council of Stale and the Federal Assembly was more than what was 
due to them on the basis of their territory, pupulation or the con- 
tributions to be made by them to the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment. While the members from British India were to be elected by the 
people, the Indian princes were allowed to nominate their quota. 
The critics pointed out that as the Indian princes were absolutely 
under the control of the Political Department of the Government of 
India and did what they were directed to do, the representatives 
from the Indian States were to be under the control of the British 
Government, They dare not vote against their masters. The nominees 
from the Indian States could be used by the British Government in 
India to serve their own interest and stop the progress of the country. 

(6) The Indians protested against the system of indirect 
elections to the Federal Assembly. It was contended that indirect 
elections were against the very cgpons of democracy. They were 
against Che spirit of the times. ^ 
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(7) The Indians protested against the control which was 
to he exercised by the Secretary of State for India over the 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and other All-India 
Services. 

(8) The Indian Army got the lion’s share out of the Indian 
V budget but the Indians were given absolutely no control over it as 

Defence was made a reserved subject. The Indians also protested 
against the pace at which the Tndianisation of the Army was going 
on. 

(9) . The seats in the Legislatures were to be filled on the basis 
of the Communal Award. The result was that the constitution 
was communal ism-ridden. The Communal Award cut at the very 
root of Indian nationalism and solidarity and w'as consequently the 
most dangerous. It was pointed out that longer (he period (or \vhich 
the Communal Award worked, the greater will be the diflicuUy in 
keeping the unity of the country. 

Development from 1937 to 1950 s The whole of (he Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935 was not introduced. Only the part dealing 
ywith provincial autonomy came into force on 1st April, 1937. The 
Congress took part in the elections and got a clear majority in six pro- 
vinces. Later on, the number was increased to 7. There was a 
deadlock to begin with but very soon the Congress ministries were 
formed. They remained in office till 1939 when the World War 11 
broke out. The Congress ministries resigned on account of differ- 
ences with the British Government. Throughout the war, efforts were 
made by the British Government to win over the cooperation of the 
Indians. In 1940, the lamous August Offer was made by Lord 
Linlithgow. However, the Congress refused to cooperate. In 1942, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the Leader of the House of Commons, came with his 
proposals to Delhi. His proposals embodied the procedure by 
which the British Government was to allow the Indians to have their 
own Constituent Assembly to make their constitution and also decide 
their future. The mission failed because the Congress refused to 
' accept the short-term arrangements. The deadlock continued 
up to 1945 when l^rd Wavell put forward his own plan to end the 
deadlock . However, his efforts also failed. 

When the Labour Party came to power in England, it sent the 
famous Cabinet Mission to India in 1946. After a lot of 
consultation and deliberations, the Cabinet Ministers published 
their scheme on 16th May, 1946. T^e Scheme ruled out Pakistan 
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.klvd for a Union of India and the grouping of provinces 
.‘f pans. The Scheme was accepted by the Muslim League 
lo Nvith but was rejected later on when the Congress accepted it. 

Ih 5>eptember 1946 w'as formed the Interim Government with Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru as the Prime Minister. To begin with, the 
Muslim League refused to join, but later on it came in. In December, ^ 
1946, the Constituent .Assembly met at Delhi, but the Muslim League 
boycotted it. In March 1947, Lord Mountbatlcn was appointed the 
Governor-General of India and in June he gave his scheme for the 
partition of India. On 18lh July, 1947, was passed by the 
British Parliament the famous Indian Independence Act, 1947. 

The Indian Independence Act : The object of this Act was 
to give efleci to June 3 Plan of Lord Mountbatten. It merely 
legalized what had already been promised to the people of India. 

(1) The Act provided for the partition of India and the est- 
ablishment of two Dominions of India and PakisUn from the appo- 
inted day (I5lh August, 1947). The Act also provided for the leg- 
islative supremacy of the two Dominions. 

(2) The Legislatures of the two Dominions were given fuU^ 
power to make laws having extra-territorial jurisdiction. 

(3) The British Government was to have no control over the 
affairs of the Dominions, Provinces or any part of the Dominions after 
15th August, 1947. 

(4) Until a new* constitution was framed for each Dominion, 
the Act made the existing Constituent Assemblies the Dominion 
Legislatures for the time being. The Assemblies were to exercise 
all the powers which were formerly exercised by the Central 
Legislature, in addition to its power regarding the framing of a new 

constitution. ^ r u 

(5) Pending the framing of a new constitution, each ol the 

Dominions and all Pro%-inces were to be governed in accordance 
with the Government of India Act, 1935. Each Dominion was 
authorised to make modifications in the Government of India Act, ^ 
1955 under the Indian Independence Act. 

(6) The Go^•c^no^-Genc^al was given the power to modify 
or adapt the Government of India Act, 1935 as might be consider^ 
necessary tiUSlst March. 1948. After that day, it was open to the 
Constituent Assembly to modify or adapt the old Government of India , 

Act, 1935. , f.. 

(7) The right of the King to veto laws or to reserve laws lo 
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his pleasure was given up. This right was given to the Governor- 
General. He was given the full right to assent in the name of His 
Majesty^ to any law of the Dominion Legislature made in its ordinary 
legislative capacity. 

(8) The Act provided for the termination of the suzerainty 
> of the Crown over the Indian States. All treaties, agieements and 

functions exerciseable by His Majesty with regard to States and 
their rulers were to lapse from 15th August, 1947. It was also pro- 
vided that the existing arrangements between the Government of 
India and the Indian States were to continue pending the detailed 
negotiations between the Indian States and the new Dominions, 

(9) Agreements with the tribes of the North Western Frontier 
Province of India were to be negotiated by the sticcessor Dominion. 

(10) The office of the Secretary of State for India WAS to be 
abolished and his work was to be taken over by the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Affairs. 

(M) The title of “Emperor of India** was to be dropped from 
the royal style and titles of the King of England. 

(J2) The Act terminated British authority over India, set up 
two independent Dominions, each with full authority to make any 
constitution it pleased. Both the Dominions were given full powers 

and rights to leave the British Commonwealth of Nations if they so 
pleased. 

The Indian Independence Act of 1947 was a great landmark 
in the Anglo-Indian relations. It marked the ending of the British 
rule in India. It was a recognition of the right of the Indians to be 
free. But unfortunately, it divided India into two parts. Only the 
future can show as to how far the partition of India was in the best 
interests of the country. 

On I5ih August, 1947, India became free. The Constituent 
Assembly went on with its work and prepared a draft of the new con- 
stitution of India in February 1948. The Constituent Assembly 
^ gave the constitution its final shape on 26th November 1949. The 
same constitution came into force on 26th, January, 1950. 

The New Conatitatiaa of India: (1) The Pieambleof the 
Indian constitution resolves to establish a Sovereign, Democratic 
Republic. It declares that sovereignty vests in the people of Che 
country. The Preamble also refers to justice, libert>-, equality and 
fraiernity. 

(2) There arc four kinds of Slates under the constitution we., 
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Part A States, Part B States, Part C States, and Part D States. Part A 
states were previously the Governors* provinces. Part B States were t 
previously ruled by Indian princes. Parc C States were under Chief 
Commissioners and Lt .-Governors. There arc Governors in Part 
A States and Rajpramukhs in Part B States. 

(3) As regards the citizenship of India, persons born or domi- ^ 
ciled in India, refugees who have migrated to India from Pakistan 
and the Indians overseas who apply for Indian citizenship, are Indian 
citizens. The constitution has adopted the principle of single citizen- 
ship for the Nvhole of India. No person is entitled to claim that he 
is a citizen of two countries. 

1 4> The constitution provides for a large number of fundamental 
rights which are guaranteed to e\'ery citizen of India. Those rights 
are to be found in Articles 12 to 35 of the constitution. The Supreme 
Court and the High Courts have been appointed the guardian of 
these fundamental righu. Those rights are right to equality before 
law, prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, ^ 
caste, sex or place of birth, equality of opportunity in matters of 
public employment, abolition of uniouchability, right to freedom 
of speech and expression, right to assemble peacefully and ^ 
without arms, the right to form associations and unions, the 
Tight to move freely throughout the territory of India, the rit right 
of reside and settle in any part of India, the right to secure, hold and 
anJ dispose of property, the right to practice any profession 
or to carry on any occupation, trade or business, the right 
to life and personal liberty, the right to freedom from arrest 
and detention in certain cases, the prohibition of traffic in human 
)>cings and forced labour, the prohibition of employment of children 
in any factory or mine or in any other hazardous work, the right 
to freedom of conscience and free profession, the right to practice 
and propagate religion, the freedom to manage religious affairs, 
cultural and educational rights, the right to property and the right 
to constitutional remedies. 

(5) The constitution also conulns what are known as the Direc- ^ 
live Principles of State policy. These principles relate to those matteis 
which the Government of India is to keep in view for the welfare of 
the people of the country. Accordingly, aU the Indian citizens ^ 

entitled to adequate means of livelihood. There is to be the equita e 

disuibution of the material resources of the country. The economic 
freedom of the country demands the avoidance of the concentration 
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of wealth an'd the means of production. There is to be equal pay for 
equal work for both men and women. The wealth and strength of 
the workers are not to be abused. Children and youngmen are to 
be protected against exploitation and moral and material abandon- 
ment. All workers arc to get a living wage. There mtjst be 
> established just and humane conditions of work. All people have 
the right to work, to education and public assistance iri case of 
unemployment, old age, sickness etc. There is to be a uniform civil 
code for all the people of the country. There is to be free and 
compulsory education for children. It is the duty of the stale to 
raise the level of nutrition and the standard of living of the people. 
The slate is to promote international peace and security, maintain 
just and honourable relations between nations, inculcate respect 
for international law and treaty obligations and encourage settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration. However, it is to be noted 
that Directive Principles of State policy dilfer from fundamental 
rights in as much as they cannot be enforced by courts as is the case 
with fundamental rights. 

(6) The constitution provides for a President of Indian Republic. 
He is elected indirectly by an electoral college consisting of the elected 
members of both houses of Parliament and Legislatures of the State. 
The President must be a citisen of India. He must have completed 
the age of 35 and he must be qualified for election as a Member of the 
House of the People. He is not eligible for election if he holds a 
job under the Government. He holds office for 5 years but cau be 
re-elected. He gets a salary of Rs. 10,000/- and allowances. He 
can be impeached for the violation of the constitution, The constitu- 
tion provides a special procedure for the impeachment of the President. 
The President has been given a Urge number of powers in the 
legislative, executive and judicial spheres. He is also authorised to 
act in times of emergency. He is expected to act as a constitutional 
head like the King of England. 

^ (7) The Vice-President of India is the ex-officio Chairman of the 

Council of States. Any citizen of India who is 35 years of age or 
more and who Is qualified for the membership of the Council of 
States can be elected to this office by both the Houses of Parliament. 
When the President is iU, or resigns, or dies, or is removed or is absent 
for any oth^ reason, his place is taken over by the Vice-President 
of India till Such time as a new President of India is elected. 

(8) The constitution provides for a Council of Ministers to assist 
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... I . , The President is to appoint the Prime Minister 

niul I hi olher Ministers are to be appointed by him on the advice 
of the 1‘iimc Minister. All the Ministers arc collectively responsible 
i.> The House of the People. It is the duty of the Prime Minister to 
t lunmuncate to the President all the decisions arrived at in the Cabinet. 
The Pi Ime Minister is the link between the President and the Cabinet. 
HU position is the same as that of the Prime Minister of England. 

(91 The Indian Parliament consists of two houses, w^., the House 
of the People and the Council of Slates. The House of the People 
consists of 500 members who are directly elected by the voters in the 
several stales. Every adult or grown up citizen of India is given 
the right to vole. The life of the House of People is 5 years. The 
Housf of the People has a .Speaker and a Deputy speaker. The 
Council of States is a permanent body of 250 members. Its members 
arc elected indirectly. .Mwut one-third of iu members retire after 
every two years. TweUe members of the Council of States are 
nominated by the President from men of learning and persons of 
experience. .A member of the Council of States must be a citizen 
of India and must not be less than 30 years of age. 

It is to be noted that the House of the People is stronger than 
the Council of States. It has practically complete control over 
nvinev bills. Even in the case of ordinary bills, the opinion of the 
House of the People prevails on account of its numerical majority 
in the joint session of the two houses. * 

(10) The constitution provides for the Supreme Court of India. It 
consists of a Chief Justice of India and not more than 7 other Judges. 
However, the number can be increased by Parliament. All the 
judges of the Supreme Court are appointed by the President. Judgfi 
Iiold office during good behaviour till the age of 65. Provision is also 
made for erf ko< judges of the Supreme Court. Suprerne Court has 
been gi\'en both original and appellate jurisdiction. As regards its 
original jurisdiction, it can tr>' any dbpute between the Government 
of India and one or more states, or between the Government of India 
and any State or States on one side and one or more other stales on 
the other, or between two or more Slates if and in so far as the dispute 
involves any question, whether of law or fact, on which ^e existence 
or extent of a legal right depends. Supreme Court has the power 
to issue directions or orders in the nature of writs of Habeas Corpus, 
Mandamus, Prohibition, Quo Warranto and Certiorari, or any of 
them for the enforcement of fundamental rights. 
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The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is of three 
kinds, constitutional, civil and criminal. An appeal can be taken 
from a High Court to the Supreme Court if a case involves a substant- 
ial question of law with regard to the interpretation of the constitution. 
In civil cases, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court if tlic value of the 
subject matter of the dispute is not less than Rs. 20,000;-. In criminal 
cases, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court if the High Court on appeal 
reverses an order of acquittal of an accused person and sentences 
him to death. An appeal also lies if the High Court tries the accused 
and sentences him to death. Provision is made for the increase of 
its powers in criminal cases by Parliament. 

Supreme Court also possesses advisor)' jurisdiction. It is to 
advise the President on questions of law and fact. It has also the 
power to grant special leave to appeal in certain cases. It lias also 
the power of review. It has been rightly said that the Supreme 
Court of India has more powers than any other Supreme Court in 
the world. 

The constitution also provides for a High Court for every state. 
It is to consist of a Chief Just ice and such other judges as the President 
^ of, India may from time to time think fit. Every High Court has 
control over all courts subordinate to it throughout the territory 
under the court except any court constituted for the Armed Forces 
of India. Appointments, promotions and posting of district judges 
are to be made by the Governor in consultation with the High Court 
of the State. 

( H) The constitution provides for a Union Public Service Commis- 
sion and also for Slate Public Service Commissions. Two or more Slates 
can have a joint Public Service Commission. The main functions 
of the Public Service Commissions are to recommend candidates for 
appointment and also to conduct examinations for recruitment to 
the Services. 

(12) The constitution also provides for a Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. He is to be appointed by the President to perform all 

» duties and exercise powers relating to the accounu of the Union, 
and the Stales. His main duty is to keep a careful watch on the 
finances of the Union and the States and especially to see that the 
expenses voted by the Parliament or the Legislature of a Slate and 
laid down in Appropriation Act arc not exceeded or varied. 

(13) The constitution provides for the distribution of powers bet- 
ween the Union and the Stales. The Union List contains those subjects 
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r ; ^ . <»n be passed by the Indian Parliament. The Slates 

I * riiose subjects on which laws can be made by a state 

Ir. 1 .' I’he Concurrent List contains those subjects on which 

1.1 j be passed both by the Union Parliament and the State 

) , .nire«. The residuarv' powers are given to the Union Parlia- 
ment. I he result of all this is that the Union Government is very 
strong under the new constitution. 

14^ The constitution provides for the freedom of trade, commerce 
ami intercourse throughout the territory of India. However, ccitain 
icstriccions can be placed in the interests of the public. According 
to tlie constitution, no tax can be levied or collected except by 
authorit)' of law. There are provisions for the creation of civil 
funds. The general fund is called the Consolidated Fur.d of India 
and into this fund goes all the income of the Government of India. 
‘Hicrc is also a Consolidated Fund for each Sute. In addition to 
these, there is a public account of India and a public account for 
each state. Provision is also made for what is called a Contingency 
Fund of India and similar hinds in every state. These funds are 
at the disposal of the President of India, the Governor of a State 
or the Rajpramukh of a State. According to the constitution, the 
supcrluicndence, direction and control of elections to Parliament 
and Legislature of ever>' slate and of President and Vice-President 
Including appointment of Election Tribunals are vested in the 
Election Commission. There will be only one general Electoral 
Roll for every territorial constituency. No person is ineligible for 
inclusion in that roll only on the ground of religion, race, caste, sex 
or any of them. There is no property-qualifications for the voters. 
Every person who is a citizen of India and who is not less than 21 
years of age and who is not otherwise disqualified is entitled to vote 
at the elections of the House of the People and the Legislatiw 
Assemblies of States. 

( 1 5) The constitution provides that Hindi in Devanagari script shall 
be the official language of the Union. The English language shall 
continue for all official purposes of the Union for a period of 15 
years, but the President may authorise the use of Hindi m addition 
to English language during the same period. If at the end of 15 
years it is found that Hindi cannot replace Ei^lbh completely, 
Parliament may provide for the use of English for such purposes as 
may be specified by Jaw. The constitution recognizes the use of the 
Indian languages as regional languages for various states. 
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(16) Provision is abo made for the amendment of the constitution. 
The constitution is amended when the President gives assent to any 
bill after it is passed in each house of Parliament by a majority of 
not less than two-thirds of the members of the House present and 
voting. Exception is made in the case of amendments of certain 
particular provisions in which cases amendments require ratification 
by not less than one*half of the state legislatures. 

Criticism of the consdtation : (I) In the first place, the 
critics point that there is nothing original in the new Constitution 
of India. Many sections have been taken word for word fiom tlic 
Government of India Act, 1935. Similarly, many provisions haN c 
been borrowed from the Constitutions of other countries of the world. 
There is nothing indigenous about it. There is no mention of the 
Sabha or the Samili of the Hindu period. There is also no reference 
to the political instituUons of Medieval India. But it may be pointed 
out that there Is nothing wrong in borrowing a political institution 
which otherwise worb well. Moreover, it is difficult to fit in the 
ancient political institutions of India in a modern constitutional 
set-up. 

(2) The critics point out that the Indian Constitution is over- 
centrahsed and the Uniu have been reduced to the level of local 
bodies. It has already been pointed out that the Central Government 
has been made particularly strong withMhc object of maintaining 
the integrity and security of India. It was felt that there was no 
other way of checking the centrifugal tendencies which exist in the 
body-politic of India. The enormous powers of the Central Govern- 
ment are required to be used as a remedy for the disease. 

(3) The critics point out that the fundamental rights as provided 
m the Constitution are illusory and not real. They have been hedged 
m on all sides by so many limitations that the people arc not materially 
benefited by their inclusion Into the Constitution. But it must be 
conceded that the courts have acted enthusiastically in the matter 
of the enforcement of the fundamental rights. Moreover, the 
limitations have been imposed on the righu because absolute rights 
cannot be enjoyed by all. They are always the property of a few 
individuals only. 

(4) It is pointed out that the directive principles of slate policy 
'vere included into the Constitution without any purpose. Since 
they arc not justiciable, they are ineflective. Every Govern men t 
can afford to ignore them with impunity. They are merely moral 
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precepts about which the politicians need not bother themselves. 
B\il it may be pointed ou' that these directive Principles are bound 
to influence the course of legislation in the country. They are like 
a mandate from the people. No government which cares to retain 
public coriSdence will ever dare to act against these Principles. 

(5) It b true that the Constitution makes provision for those 
things which insure the independence of the Judges of the High 
Courts and the Supreme Court, the members of the Public Service 
Commissions and also the Comptroller and Auditor-General, but the 
members of the subordinate judiciary complain that there is nothing 
to insure their independence. The Constitution has simply ignored 
them, Likewise, the government serv'anls arc not happy about 
tlieir status imtler the new Constitution. In certain cases the officer 
coiKcnir<l ma\' not l>c given reasonable opportunity to prove his 
innocence. It rests with the authority empowered to dismiss or 
remove a public servant to decide as to whether it is reasonably 
practicable to give such opportunity or not, and his decision is final. 

(6) The Constitution provides for the promulgation of the 
ordinances by the President of India, Governor of a State or 
Rajpramukh of a Stale. The critics point out that such a thing is 
not proper under a democratic set up. There is no such provision 
in a free countr>' like England and there is no reason why it should 
be retained in the new .Constitution of India. There was some 
justification for such a power when India was ruled by a foreign 
country. It is improper to borrow one of the worst' features of the 
old Constitution of India. 

(7) The critics condemn the emergency powers of the President. 
It is pointed out that these powers may not be used by the President 
for the purpose of setting up a dictatorship in the country. The 
experience of Germany U pointed out as a warning. But future 
alone can show as to how these powers wUl be used in this country. 
Even the prophets may fail in this field. 


i 
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CHAPTER XIX 


GROWTH OF CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES 

» 

Growth of the Central Legislature: According lo ihe 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, “ The germ of legislative power of the 
Government of India lies embedded in Elizabeth’s Charter of 1600 
which authorised the East India Company to make reasonable laws, 
constitutions, orders and ordinances not repugnant to Imglish law 
for the good Government of the Company and its officers”. No 
copies of any laws made under the early Charters are known to exist. 
The subsequent Charters changed the powers of the Company 
according to its needs. The Charter of 1726 empowered the 
Governor-in-Council and the three Presidencies to make laws, 
ordinances and regulations in their respective jurisdictions. 

The Regulating Act of 1773 required that the Go\ 'crnmonis 
^of Madras and Bombay must send copies of their laws and orders 
to the Government of Bengal. It is not clear as to whether the 
Governor-General of Bengal had any right to modify them or not. 
The Act of 1807 empowered the Governors-in-Council of Madras 
and Bombay to make regulations. In short, the power of legislation 
was exercised by the Executive Governments in the three Presidencies. 
Every Presidency had its system of laws which may be different from 
the one existing in another Presidency. 

Charter Act of 1833: The Charter Act of 1833 is a great 
landmark in the 6eld of legUlation. It simplified the legislative 
machinery. It deprived the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
of their powers of legblation. The Governor-General-in-Council 
was pven the power to make laws on all the subjects for the whole 
of India. The Act also provided for the appointment of a Law 
Member in the Governor-General’s Executive Council. His duties 
were purely legislative. 

Charter Act of X853s The Charter Act of 1853 made the 
Law Member a full Member of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. The provinces were allowed to send one representative 
each to the Government of India. No measure concerning any 
province was to be considered unless the representative from that 
province was present. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
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(wi*ilcviiia was made an ex-officio member of the Council and one 
more mcrtiber was appointed. The Governor-General was given 
ilic power of appointing two more civil servants as members of the 
C^ouncil. The Council in its legislative capacity consisted of 12 
memliers. Those were the Governor-General, Commander-in- Chief, 
4 members of the Executive Council, and 6 legislative members. 
Out of these 6 members, 4 w'erc the representatives from the, provinces 
and the other two were the Chief Justice and a puisne judge. The 
representatives from the provinces were to be given 5,000/* annually, 
h is clear that there was at least one member present with local 
knoVN'ledge. 

Experience showed that the Council as constituted by the Act 
of 1833 “ evinced an inconvenient lendcncs to interfere with the 
Exet ulivc ” Sir Charles 3Vood complained in the House of Commons 
iluit the '' Council had l>ecome a sort of debating society or petty 
Parliament.” The meml>ers of the Council asked all kinds of questions 
to ilu* Government which put ilie latter in a very awkward position. 
It was pointed out that the Council had l>ccomc an Anglo-Indian 
House of Oimmons. 

Act of 1861 s The Indian Councils* Act of 1861 provided that 
the Executive Council of the Gosernor-Gcneral w'as to be streng- 
thened by the addition of not less than 6 and not more than 12 
members nomitxaied by the Governor-General for the purpose of 
legislation. Not less than half of the additional members were to 
hr non*ofticiaK. They were to hold office for two years. The 
function of the Council was strictly limited to legislation and the 
Act expressly forbade the transaction of any other business by the 
Council, It was empowered “to make law's and regulations for all 
persons whether British or native, foreigners or others, and for all 
places and things whatev'er within the said territories, for all servants 
of the Government of India within the Dominions of Princes and 
Stales in alliance with Her Majesty.” 

However, many restrictions were put on the powers of the 
Central Legislature. The previous sanction of the Governor-General 
was made necessary for introducing an\' legislation concerning 
certain specified stibjects such as public debts, public revenue, Indian 
religious rites, military discipline and policy towards the Indian 
students. No laws could be made which infringed the authonty of 
the Home Government or violated the provisions of certain Acts 
made by Parliament. Governor-General was given the power 
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of ve(o. In cases of emergency, he was authorized to issue ordinances 
which had the same force as any other law. These ordinances were 
to remain in force for 6 months. However, they could be dissolved 
or repealed earlier. As soon as an ordinance w'as issued, it had tu 
be intimated to the Secretary of State. The approval of the Oovernor- 
^ General was made necessary for every Act passed. 'I'hc right lo 
disallow Acts was reserved for the Crown and the general auihoriiy 
of Parliament and the Crown were expressly preserv'ed. 

Act of 1892 s The Indian Councils Act of 1892 also changed 
(he position and the powers of the Central or Imperial Legislature. 
The number of the additional members was increased. It was nut 
to be less than 10 and not more than 16 in the case of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. Two>(iAhs of the additional members w'cre 
to be non«olficiaU. The Government agreed to allow' elections to 
be held in India under the rules. However, the members so elected 
were to take their seats aAer they were nominated by the Government. 

The powers of the Legislative Council were increased. I'lie 
members were allowed to discuss the annual financial statement 
under certain conditions and restrictions. They were given (he 
^ power of asking questions from the Government on matters of public 
interest. A previous notice of 6 da>'s was to be given to the Govern* 
ment for asking a question. The President might disallow any 
question without giving any reason. Questions on matters of public 
interest could be asked *' subject to such conditions and restrictions 
as may be prescribed in rules made by the Governor-General or the 
Provincial Governors.” 

Act of 1909: The Indian Council's Act of 1909 increased the 
additional members of the Governor-Genera Ps Council to a maximtim 
of 60. Out of these 37 were officials and 23 non-officials. Out of 
the 37 officials, 28 were nominated by the Governor-General, and 
the rest were to be ex-officio. The ex-officio members were the 
Governor-General, 6 ordinary members of the Council and 2 
extraordinary members. As regards the non -official members, 5 
«• members were nominated by the Governor-General and the rest 
were elected. 

The functions of the Legislative Councils were increased. 
Elaborate rules were made for the discussion of the budget by the 
Council. Every members was given the right to move any resolu- 
tion relating to any alteratioo in taxation, any new loan or any 
additional grants to local Governments etc. The Council was not 
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expenditure on interest on debt, ecclesiastical 
, expenditure on State Railway's etc. The members 
•^•i^Iali^e Council were given the right of asking questions 
. jjplementary questions for the purpose of further elucidating 
.iik% poiiu. Howe\*er, the Executive Councillor might refuse to 
.ins\N*cr tlie supplementary question off-hand. He may demand i 
some lime for the same. The members of the Council were also 
given tlie right of moving resolutions. These resolutions had to 
l)c clearly and precisely expressed in the form of definite issues. The 
resolutions were not to contain arguments, inferences, ironical 
expression^ etc. The President might disallow any resolution or a 
j)art of a resolution without giving any reason for the same. 

Rules were framed under the Act for the discussion of matters 
of general public interest. No discussion was permitted on any 
subject not within the competence of the Legislature, or any matter 
affecting the relations of the Government of India with a Foreign 
Power or a native State, or any matter under adjudication by a Court 
of Law, 

An litdirect system of elections to the Imperial Council was 
introduced. Its members were to be elected by the elected members 
of the Provincial Legislatures. 

It is clear that the powers enjoyed by the Imperial Legislative 
Council were not substantial. It is true that all forms of a parlia- 
mentary 5>'stem of government were introduced, but the substance 
was lacking. The members of the Oovernor-Gcncral’s Executive 
Cotmcil who were inchai^e of the various Departments, were not 
re^pnu'ible to the members of the Legislature. They could ignore 
them with contempt and they actually did the same. The discussions 
in the legislature lacked reality because the members of the Legis- 
lature knew that they will never be called upon to shoulder the 
responsibilities of the Government whatever their criticism of the 
Government might be. 

Act of 1919: The Government of India Act, 1919, set up a 
bicameral legislature at the Centre. The names of the two Houses 
were the Central Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 
The Council of State consisted of 60 members out of which 33 were 
elected and 27 were nominated b>' the Governor-General. The 
Central Legislative /Wmbly consisted of 145 members, out of which 
103 were elected and the rest were nominated. Out of the nomina- 
ted members, 25 were officials and the rest were non-officiab. Out 
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of the 103 elected members, 51 were elected by the general consti- 
tucncies, 32 by communal constituencies (30 by Muslims and 2 by 
Sikhs), and 20 by special constituencies (7 by land-holders, 9 by 

Europeans and 4 by Indian Commerce). 

The life of the Central Legislative Assembly was 3 v ears and 
V the Council of State 5 years, but the same could be extended by the 
Governor-General. It is to be noted that the last Lei;islaiive 
Assembly sat for 1 1 years. The first Speaker of the Asseml,b- was 
nominated by the Goverrunent, but the subsequent Speakers wove 

elected by the members of the Assembly. 

The Govcrnor-Ceneral was given the power to summon, 
prorogue and dissolve both houses of the Central Legislaitirc. 

The Central Legislature was given specific powers. It could 
make laws for the whole of British India, for the subjects of His 
Majesty and Services of the Crown in other parts of India, for tlie 
Indian subjects of His Majesty wherever tlie>’ may happen to be, 
and for all persons employed in His Majesty’s Defence Forces. It 
could also repeal or amend laws for the time being in force m Ilnt.sh 
India. In certain cases, the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State-in-Council was required for passing any legislation. Likewise, 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General was required to 

introduce certain bills in the Legislature. 

The members of both houses of the Central Legislature were 
given the right of putting questions and supplementary questions, 
moving resolutions and motions of adjournment. The Central 
Legislature was not given complete control over the budget. There 
were certain non-votable items in the budget over which the Legis- 
lature had no control. As regards the volable items, the Assembly 
could reject them, but the Governor-General was given the power 
to restore those items if he thought that expenditure on those subjects 
was necessary for the safety and tranquillity of India. 

It can safely be stated that the Central Legislature under the 
Act of 1919 was helpless before the Central Executive. The latter 
was not only independent of the Legislature, but also had the power 
of over-riding the Legislature in almost aU respects. 

Act of 1935 8 Under the Goveromeni of India Act, 
provision was made for a Federal Legislature of two hous«, 
namely, Federal Assembly and the Council of Slate. The c era 
S, Assembly was to have a life of 5 years from the date of its first meeti^. 

• On the expiry of that period, it was to be automatically dissolved. 
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I Io\vr\'cr, the Governor-General was given ihe power to extend its 
life.. The Council of State was to be a permanent body of which | 
oiie-tliird members were to retire aAcr every 3 years. The Federal 
Assembly was to consist of 375 members and the Council of State 
260 members. The memben from the states were to be nominated 
}>y the rulers. The representatives from British India were to be / 
elected on communal lines. ’ 

The powers of the Legislature were severely restricted. There 
were certain subjects of which it could not legislate. It could not 
make any law* affecting the sovereign or the Royal Family or the 
succession to the Crown, or the latv of British nationality, or the law 
of pri/e courts, or the Anny Act, the Air Force Act, ect. The Federal 
Legislature could not make any law amending any provision of the 
Government of India Act ; 1935, or any Ordcr-in-Council made 
under it, or any rules made thereunder by the Secretary of State or 
by the Cover nor-General or a Governor. It could not pass any law 
which discriminated against the British interests in commerce and 
other spheres. In certain cases, the previous sanction of the Governor* 
General was required for introducing certain bills in the Federal 
Legislature. ^ 

The Federal Legislature had no control over the non-votablc 
items of the budget. These non-votable items constituted about 
00 of the Federal budget. If any item of the budget was rejected 
by the Federal Assembly, the same could be put before the Council 
of State if the Governor-General so directed. If the two houses of 
(he Federal Legislature dilTered w*ith regard to any demand, the 
Governor-General was required to summon a joint sitting for voting I 
on that demand and the decision of the majority was tc prevail. < 

The Governor-General was given the power to summon a . 

joint sitting of the two houses of the Federal Legislature when a bill I 

passed by orte chamber was rejected by the other or was amended 
in a form to which the first chamber was not agreeable. After a 
bill was passed by both the chambers of the Federal Legislature, the 
Governor-General, in his discretion, might assent to it, or veto It 
or send it back for reconsideration or reserve it for His Majesty’s 
consultation. The Act assented to by the Governor-General could 
be disallow'ed within a year by the King-in-Council. 

Constitution of 1950: Under the new constitution of India 
which came into force on 26th Januar>', 1950, the Union Parliament 
consists of two houses, namely the Council of Sutes and the House 
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of the People. The total strength of the Council of States is 250. 
Out of these, 12 are nominated by the President for their special 
knowledge and experience of literature, science, art and social 
service. The remaining 238 arc elec led from the various states. The 
House of the People consists of 500 members. All the members arc 
^elected by the electors in the various States. For purposes of election 
to the House of People, the Slates arc divided, grouped or formed 
into territorial constituencies. 

The Council of Slates is a permanent house. It cannot be 
dissolved. Its members are elected for 6 years. One-third of tlicm 
retire after et'ery two years. The House of the People has a maximum 
duration of 5 years from the date appointed for its first meeting. 
After 5 years, the House of the People Is to be dissolved automatically. 
However, this period of 5 years may be extended by Parliament for 
a period not exceeding one year at a time. 

The Union Parliament has the power to make laws relating 
to all subjects on the Union List and the Concurrent List. Any 
State may authorise the Government of India to legislate on certain 
.^oatten and in that case Parliament can pass laws on those subjects also 
although they are given in the State List. In the case of the break- 
down of the constitutional machinery in a State, the Union Parliament 
has the right to make laws for that Sute even on subjects that are 
included in the State List. The Union Parliament has the power 
to make laws on any subject in the State List if the Council of States 
passes a resolution by a two-thirds majority declaring such matter 
or matters to be of national importance and interest. The Union 
Parliament can amend the constitution by a two-thirds majority. 
The Supreme Court can declare any law passed by the Union 
Parliament to be ultra^virts if it in any way conflicts with the 
constitution. 

The Parliament controb the national finance. The Government 
cannot levy taxes, borrow money or spend any mone\‘ without the 
permission and authority of Parliament. But this does not apply 
to those items of expenditure which are a charge on the national 
revenues. 

The Union ministers are members of the Union Parliament 
and are also reasponsible to it. They must resign if they are out- 
voted in Parliament or a vote of no-confidcnce is passed against them. 

Law3 passed by Parliament are not valid unless they' receive 
the assent of the President. No cabinet can dare to lender advice 
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to ihf Piesident to veio a bill passed by Parliament. The latter 
has the posser to impeach the President on the ground that he has 
v iolated the constitution. The proposal may be taken by any house 
by a t\N' 0 *thirds majority and then the other house has to investigate 
(he charge. If it is approved by a two^third majority in that house, 
tfien the President can be removed from his o^ficc. ^ 

On the request of (he members of Parliament to the President, 
the Judges of the High Courts and the Supreme Court can be removed 
from office. 

The two houses of Parliament have equal powers except as 
regards the money* bills which can be introduced only in the House 
of the People. Then these money bilb can be sent to the Council 
of States. If amendments made by the Council of States are 
accepted, it is good, otherwise the money bills will be taken to liave 
been passed by Parliament on the expiry of 30 day's. Bills, other 
than money bills, may be introduced in any chamber and in the case 
of disagreement over a bill, there may be a joint silting of the two 
houses. If tltal bill is passed by a majority at the joint sitting, it 
is to be deemed to have been approv’cd by both houses. 

Growth of Provincial Legialaturos : The history of the^ 
growth of the Provincial Legislatures is both interesting and instructive. 
\Miilc (racing the origin of the legislative powers of the provinces, 
we hnd that in 1797 the Presidency of Bengal was authorised to issue 
independent regulations within its jurisdiction. Similar powers 
were given in 1807 to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
The result of this was (hat each Presidency developed its own system 
of laws. It was found that there were conflicting laws in the various 
Presidencies. Such a thing was not considered to be in the interests 
of the country. Consequently, the Charter Act of 1833 deprived the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay of their power of legislation. 
All legislation for the whole of India was to be made by the Central 
Government. This resulted in ovcrcentralisation, The Government 
of India could not unden (and and appreciate the needs of the v'arious 
Presidencies. Complaints were made against the abuses of the 
system. 

Charter Act of 1853: The Charter Act of 1853 tried to 
remove some of the defects of the system. It was provided that 
each Presidency was to send one represenutive to the Central 
Government and no legisUtive measure for any Presidency was 
to be considered by the Govemor-General-in-Council without the 
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presence of the Member of the Presidency concerned. Even tins 
innovation was. not a remedy for the evils of the existing system. 
Lord Canning held the view that a partial return to tlje system which 
existed before 1833 “ was advisable.’* 

Act of 1861: The Indian Councils’ Act of 1861 reversed the 
process started by the Charter Act of 1833. The Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay were given the power of making laws. For 
legislative purposes, the Executive Council of the Governor \^'as to 
be expanded by the addition of not less than 2 and not more than 
4 additional members. No demarcation was made beiVNCoti the 
jurisdictions of the Central and the Provincial Legislatures. In 
certain cases, the previous sanction of the Govcrnor*Gencral was 
required for legislation by the local councils. All the Acts passed 
by the Provincial Governments required the assent of the Governor 
and the Governor-General. In exercise of the powers given to the 
Governor-General by the Act of 1861, Legislative Councils were 
established in Bengal in 1862, in the U.P. in 1866 etc. It Is to be 
noted that the function of these Councils was purcl)' legislative and 
nothing else. Even those laws were in reality the orders of the 
Government. Inspite of the defects of the system, no change was 
made till 1892. 

Aci of 1892: The Indian Councils’ Act of 1892 enlarged the 
Legislative Councils of the various Provinces. The number of 
additional members was fwed at 20 for Bengal and 15 for North 
West Province, and Oudh. In the case of Bombay and Madras, 
it was to be not less than eight and not more than twenty. A system 
of indirect elections was also provided for. Certain corporate bodijis 
were given the power of electing representatives and those persons 
were to be nominated by the Governor. The members of the Councils 
were given the power of asking questions and discussing the financial 
statement. However, no right of supplementary questions was 
given. The. members also could not reject the budget. This was 
no doubt an advance on the Act of 1861, but that advance was not 
considered to be adequate by the people. 

Act of 1909 : The next step was taken by the Indian Councils’ 
Act of 1909. , The Provincial Legislatures were enlarged up to a 
limit of 50- additional members in the larger provinces and 
30 in the smaller provinces. The majority of the members were to 
be elected. The system of nomination after election was given up. 
It was provided that corporate bodies were to elect members of an 
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plcctoi aI college and the latter were to elect members of the provincial 
ici;] si attire. The Mohammadans were given special representation 
In this Act. They were to vote in the special constituencies of the 
Muslims alone. The members of the Provincial Legislatures were 
given the right of asking questions and supplementary questions. 
But the supplementary question could be put only by the person f 
who put the original question. The members were given the right 
of discussing the budget and passing resolutions on it. It was the 
duty of the Government to lake chose resolutions into consideration. 

As a matter of fact, ilie Government completely ignored those resolu- 
tions. Under the .\ct of 1909, the Provincial Legislatures were 
essentially consultative commiiiees attached to the Executive.*’ 
The voting qua )i Beat ions were so high that the number of voters 
in any constituency was vtry small. As the system of elections was 
indirect, the sense of responsibility w*a$ lacking. The Legislative 
Councils were given no control over the Government or legislation. 
Their mcml)crs could merely criticise with the full knowledge that 
they will ntvtT be called upon to shoulder the responsibility. The 
result was that the members were reckless in their criticism of the ^ 
Government. The Government also regarded these Councils with 
contempt. 

Act of 1919: The Government of India Act of 1919 made 
gieat changes in the composition and functions of the provincial 
legislatures. Each Provincial Legislative Council was to consist of 
the members of the Executive Council of the Governor and the 
elected and nominated members. The size of these Provincial 
Legislatures w*as enlarged. Provision was made for general and 
special constituencies. Representation w'as given to various com- 
munities and interests. The Muslims and the Siklis were given 
separate representation. Provision was also made for representation 
to the land-holders, planters, mining, commerce and industries, 
universities etc. The franchise for the Provincial Councils was 
loNvered. The normal qualifications of a voter were based on 
community, residence, occupation of a house, assessment of income- * 
tax, receipt of a military pension, holding of a piece of land, etc. 
Provision was made for representation of women abo. 

Tlie Act of 1919 provided for a d>'archical system of Government 
in the provinces. The Indian Ministers were incharge of the trans- 
ferred subjects, and reseA*cd subjects remained with the Governor 
and the members of his Executive Council. The Ministers were chosen 
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by the Governors from the members of the Legislature. Provision was 
made for the election of a Speaker of the Legisla(i\*e Council. 

Thc' Act provided for two Lists, Central List and Pro- 
vincial List. The Provincial Legislature was git'en the power to 
make laws on matters given in the Provincial List. Its membei's 
were given the power of moving and passing resolutions on dincrent 
subjects. They were also given the power of asking questions and 
supplementary questions. They were also empow'ered to move votes 
of censure against the Government. They were also allosvcd to 
demand the adjournment of the Hotise to discuss important matters 

of recent occurrence. The Legislative Council was given the power 
* 

to discuss the provincial budget and reject the same. However, it 
had no control over the non-votable items of the budget. If the 
budget was rejected, the Governor was authorized to restore the same. 

There were certain limitations on the legislative powers of the 
Provincial Councils. In order to introduce certain bills, the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government of India and the Governor 
was required. Even when a bill was passed by the Pnn'incial 
Legislature, the Governor was empowered to certify, veto or reserve 
the same for the consideration of the Governor-General. 

Act Of 1935 1 Under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
provision was made for the establishment of two Houses of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures in six provinces and only one house in the five 
provinces. The upper house was known as the Provincial Legislative 
Council and the lower house as the Provincial Legislative Assembly. 
The upper house consisted of 21 to 65 members. Some of its mem- 
bers were elected and the others nominated by the Governor. I'hc 
Legislative Council was a permanent body because one-third of its 
members retired after every 3 years. There was no change of the 
whole house at one time. 

The lower house consisted of €0 to 250 members. The life of 
the lower house was 5 years but it could be dissolved earlier 
by the Governor. Its life also could be extended beyond 5 years 
by the Governor. It was provided that money bills were to be in- 
troduced only in the lower house, although otherwise the powers 
of the two houses were made equal. In the case of a conflict between 
the two houses, provision was made for a joint sitting of two houses. 

It is to be noted that the powers of the Provincial Legislatures un- 
der tlic Act of 1935 were circumscribed. They were not given complete 
control over legislation. Even their control over the budget was not 
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Al)out 50^0 of the provincial budget was non-votable. 
The PriA'incial Legislatures could not accomplish much. 

New Constitution : Under tlie new constitution of India 
which became into force on 26th January, 1950, no distinction 
Ts made between the Indian Stales and the Provinces. 
They arc all called States. In certain States, provision is 
made for two houses of the State L.egislature and in certain ' 
others, provision is made for a iinbcameral Legi$iature> Where there 
are two liouses, their names are Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Council. Where there is only one house, it is called 
tlie Legislative Assembly. Article 169 of the Constitution 
pr{)\*ldes (hr the abolition or creation of Legislative Councils in the 
Stairs. 

PiuvUion Is made for the direct election to t\tt State Assem- 
hlies cm the basis of adult suffrage. Approximately, one represen- 
tative is elected for every 75,000 of the population. The total mem- 
bers liip of a Slate Aisembly is to vary from 60 to 500 according 
to its population. The life of the Assembly is 5 years, but it can be 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. Its life may be extended on the 
ground of an emergency. 

The total number of the members of the Legislative Council 
is not to exceed one^fourth of the total number of members in the 
Legislative Assembly of that State. Hovk'c\'cr, its membership is not 
to fall below* 40. All the members of a Legislative Council are not 
elected. Some of them are nominated by the Governor. Others arc 
elected by Municipalities, District Boards, Graduates, Teachers 
and members of the Legislative Assembly. It is a permanent 
house. One-third of its members have to retire after every two 
years, 

As regards the powers of the State Legislatures, they can make 
law's on the subjects given in the State List and in the Concurrent 
List. However, if (he Union Parliament passes a law on a subject 
included in the Concurrent List, the State Legislature cannot pass 
a law on (hat subject. The constitution has provided for responsible 4 
Government in the States. The Go\'ernmcnt is in the hands of the 
Ministers who are not only the members of the Legblaturc but also 
responsible for it. The Slate Legislature has the right to pass a vote 
of no«con 6 dence against the Ministry, reject the budget or pass 
resolutions or adjournment motions against the Gov'ernment. The 
Legislatures are given autonomy in their own sphere.* 


CHAPTER XX 


GROWTH OF POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN INDIA 

The growth of political consciousnew in Intiia was not xhc 
result of a few agitators. On the other hand, it was ilic ret'ival of 
a historical tradition and the liberation of the soul of the people. 
Many factors contributed towards iu growth and some of iljcm wore 
as follows > 

(1) The most important facior was British imperialism, li is 

British imperialism that brought about the unification of the country 
and enabled the people to think as one nation. Before the adient 
of the British, the people of the South were usually separate from 
the rest of India except for some short intervals. It is Bvitisli im- 
perialism that made the people of the whole of India think as one 
nation. According to Prof. Moon, “British imperialism in India 
gave her a political unity under a third parly inspile of ilic many 
discordant elements in Indian society.'* 

(2) The establishment of British supremacy in India brought 
the Indians into intimate conucl with the European countries, and 
the latter influenced them immensely. Nineteenth century in Europe 
was the century of nationalism and liberalism and the Indians learnt 
their lessons from the Europeans on both these points. If Germany 
and Italy could become independent, a natural question that arf«e 
in the minds of the Indians was as to why their own country could not 
be independent. The practical example of those countries created 
a spirit among the Indians to fight for the liberation of their country. 
When the Indians came into conUct with the West, they were im* 
mensely influenced by the philosophy of liberalism. Thus It was 
that the Ideas of liberty, rights and independence got into the heads 
of the Indians. According to Lord Ronaldshay, the new wine 
of Western learning went into the heads of the young Indians. 
They drank deep from the source of liberty and nationalism. Their 
whole outlook underwent a revolution. 

(3) The improvements in the means of transport and comm* 
unIcation also quickened the pace of nationalist movement in the 
country. The Indian leaders found themselves in a position to carry 
on their national propaganda in every nook and comor of the coun- 
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uw Wliliout these means of communication and transport, such 
ihiiiG^ ^vouId have been unthinkable. The frequent meetings of the 
leadcis among themselves and their direct and personal contact with 
the peciple in different pans of the country gave a momentum to 
the nationalist movement in the country. 

^4) Many scholars, poets and religious reformers contributed , 
towards the progress of the nationalist movement in the country. 
The stud)' and republication of ancient Indian literature by the 
Asiatic Society and scholars like Maxmuller, Monicr Williams, 
Colebrooke, Ranade, Harp Prasad Sastrl, R.G. Bhandarkar, Raj** 
endra Lai Mitra etc. re\'ealed to the people of India the majesty 
of the Sanskrit language and also inculcated among them the feel- 
ings <S pride in their past and a faith in the future. 

‘)i The religious and social reformers like Raja Ram Mohan 
Ro\ . I)e\endra Nath Tagore, Kishore Chandra Sen, P.C. Sarkar, 
l!>h^va^ Chandra \*idyasagar, Swami Dayanand Saras wati. Ram 
Krishna Paramhans, Vivekanand, etc. presented a glorious picture 
of India's past and appealed to the people of India to bring back those 
good days once again. According to Col. Olcott, Swami Dayanand 
exercised “great nationalising influence upon his followers.” Accor- ^ 
ding to Mrs. .^nn^e Besant, “It was Dayanand Saras wati who pro- 
claimed India for the Indians.” Regarding the influence of \’ivck- 
anand, Nivedita remarked that “the queen of his adoration was his 
motherland.” Like Dayanand, \'ivekanand taught young India 
self-confidence and trust In her own strength. Mrs. Annie Besant 
also helped the cause of Indian nationalism by her writings and life's 
w'ork. 

(6) The Indian press and literature, both English and 
vernacular, abo aroused national consciousness among the people 
of the country. Great was the influence of the papers like the Indian 
Mirror, Bombay Samachar, The Hindu Patriot, The Amrit 
Bazar Patrika, The Hindu, The Kesari, The Bengalee etc. on the 
political life of the country. The writings of Din Bandhu Mitra, 
Hem Chandra Banerjec, Navin Chandra Sen, Bankim Chandra 
Chateerjec, R.C. Dutt and Rabindra Nath Tagore also affected the 
minds of the people. The “Anand Math” of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee has rightly been regarded as “the Bible of modern Bengalee 
patriotism.” Tagore and D. L. Roy gave us a lot of national 
poetr>', songs and music. 

The writings of the Indian patriots brought about a revolution 
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in the minds of the Indians. It is the rcvolutionar)* minds that vscre 
responsible for the growth of Indian nationalism. 

(7) There was a lot of discontentment in the country on acc- 
ount of many causes. The masses suffered from economic trouf)les. 
The middle classes suffered from the bugbear of unemplo>'ment. 

^ All the rational Indians felt and bewailed the economic exploitation 
of their country. The British olRciab working in India tscie a 
very heavy drain on the Indian resources. The economic s\stcm 
of India was adjusted to the needs of the people of England. The 
interests of the Indians were completely ignored. According to 
Blunt, the vice of the Indian finance was that the Finance Minister 
of India looked more to the interests of Great Britain than to tfmsc 
of India. Sir Henry Cotton condemned the economic exploitation 
of India and the subsequent miseries of the people of the country. 
The Indians resented the attitude of the Englishmen towards them. 
The Europeans in India were arrogant. They had a very low opin- 
ion of the Indian character. They took pleasure In calling the 
Indians the creatures of an Inferior breed, ‘‘half Gorilla, half negro/* 

^ They ridiculed the Indian black heathens “worshipping stocks and 
stones and swinging themselves on bamboo trees like bees.” The 
European masters regarded the Indians as “ the helots of the land, 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water/* No wonder, the 
relations between the Indians and the Europeans became strained. 

Before the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, there were many 
Englishmen who honestly believed and worked for the good of the 
people of India. But during the Mutiny da)‘s, a lot of blood was 
shed on both sides. The Europeans also wreaked their vengeance 
on the helpless and innocent Indians after the Mutiny. It was the 
policy of oppression and repression which addd to the discontentment 
in the country. The Indians were completely excluded from the 
legislatures in the country and also from the key— posts in the ad- 
minbtraiion. 


The Engibh language played a very Important pan in ll»c 
growth of nationalism in this country, It acted as the lingua franca 
of the intelligentsia of India. Without the common medium of the 
English language, it would have been out of the question for the 
Madrasb, Bengalees and the Punjabees to sit at one table and 
d^uss the common problems facing the country'. 

"^he ground was ready and the acts of omission and commis- 
‘^sion m the time of Lord Lytton accelerated the nationalbt movement. 
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pruud from 1876 to 1884 has been called the seed time of Indian 
nationalism. Lord Lyiton held his famous Delhi Durbar in 1877 
at a lime when the people of South India were suffering terribly 
from the destruction brought about by famine. The people wondered 
at the callousness of Lytton. An appropriate comment was made 
in Uiese words : ‘-Nero was fiddling while Rome was burning.” The 
second Afghan War cost the Indian trcasur>' a lot. No wonder, the 
Indians criticised Lyiion mercilessly. In order to gag the Indian 
ptiblic opinion, Lxtion passed the famous \'crnac\d^r^rcss Act in 
1878. The diseriminaiorx* provisions of this Act >«were univer- 
sally condemned by the people belonging to all walks of life. Accor- 
ding to Sir Krskine Perry, the Act was ” a retrograde and ill-con- 
ceived measure, injurious to the future progress of India.” No 
womivr, it was called the Gagging Act. Lytton also passed in 1878 


ilie Aims Act. This .Act made an insidious distinction between the 
Indians and the Europeans. While the Europeans were allowed 
to keep arms freely, Indians could not do so without a licencl.r 
According to Surendra Nath Banerjce, the Arms Act “imposed upon 
tis a badge of racial inferiority.” Such a measure was derogatory ^ 
to the self-respect of the people of India. Lord Lytton also removed 
the import duty on cotton manufacturers with a view to help the 
British manufacturers. This w'as resented by the Indians. 

It is true that Lord Ripon tried to remove some of the grievances 
of the Indians, but before he could do that, the llberi Bill controversy 


came to the fore. On this occasion, the Europeans behaved so shame- 
fully that the Indians lost their faith in them. It became clear that 
the Indians could not expect any justice and fairplay from the Eng- 
lishmen w'hen their own interests were involved. Surendra Nath 
Bencrjee remarked thus: “No self-respecting Indian could sit idle 
under the fierce light of that rev'elalion. It was a call to high pat- 


riotic duty to those who understood its significance. 

Before the effect of the Ilbcrt Bill controversy was over, the 
Indians had already organised themselves into the so-called 
National Conference which met for the first time in December 1883 
under the leadership of Surendra Nath Bcnerjec. The 
was the forerunner of the IndUn National Congress which was founded 
in 1885. It may be noted that there were other organisations sue 
as the British Indian Association of Bengal, the Bombay Prcsi ency 
Association, the Madras Native Association and the Poona arva- 


janak Sabha. 
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Foundation of the Congress s The first session of the Indian 
National Ck>ng^ was held at Bombay towards ilie rnil of Decern )>er 
1885. It had been originally decided to hold the same at Poona. 
The initiative for the foundation of the Congress came through 
Shree A.O. Hume, who was a retired civilian. Humo lias been 
universally acknowledged as the father of the Congress. He add- 
ressed his famous letter to the graduates of the Calcutta I’nlver- 
sily appealing for 50 selfless workers who were prepared '‘lo act 
upon the eternal truth that self-sacrifice and unselfishness are the 
only unfailing guides to freedom and happiness,*’ We are i ok I that 
the original idea of Hume was to bring ic^eiher the leading Indian 
public men to discuss the social matters of the countr\\ It was 
Lord DulTerin who changed the original scheme of Hume. He 
suggested to him that the proposed organisation should “perform 
the functions which Her Majesty’s opposition did in England.” 

Lord Dufferin wanted the “Indian politicians to meet yearly 
ana point out to the Government in what respects the admiiustraiicm 
was defective and how it could be improvetl." Hume changed 
the scheme according to the wishes of Lord Dufferin. The 
Congress was to act as a safeiy^valve for popular discontenimeni. 
It was to provide a peaceful and constitutional channel for the ex- 
pression of Indian unrest so that it may not drift towards terrorism. 
“It is clear the chief glory of the Congress movement is that it has 
swept away all fungoid undergrowth and sweetened all political 
agitation by working it out in the wholesome light of the day.” It 
is sometimes stated that the object of Hume was to save the Bri- 
tbh Empire from disruption. However, the Congress was not ex- 
pected to act as a bulwark of the British Empire in India. Hume 
was not a henchman of British Imperialism. He had a passion 
for liberty. He clearly wanted the Congress to serve ihe people 
of India. 

Three Stages : The history of the Congress could he divi- 
ded into three sUges. The first stage lasted from 1885 to 1905. 
This was the penod of moderate nationalism. The Congress fiad 
not become revolutionary. Its leaders professed loyalty to the 
British Grown. The second smge lasted from 1906 to 1018. Dur- 
ing this period the Congress entered the miliunt stage, it was also 
during thU period that the Muslims leA the Congress. The third scage 
started with the pasing of the Government of fndia Act in 1919 and 
ended with the independence of India in 1947. This period ran he 
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.Med the Gandhian period or ihe Gandhlan Era. The Mod- 
erates leit the Congress and organised themselves into an AlKIndia 
Liberal Federation. During this period, the idea of Pakistan was 
b<jin and progressed. It ended with the establishment of Pakistan 
The Muslim League gained strength during this period. 

It is difficult to go into details of achievements of the Con- 
gjcss from the beginning up to the present limes. Suffice it to ' 
say that at the beginning it was not a revolutionary body. It was 
dominated by the moderate nationalists who were modest in their 
demands. The Indian patriots of that period believed in the Bri- 
tish sense of justice and fairplay and were sure to gel their grievances 
redressed fnim them. They did not believe in agitation or uncon- 
stltuilonal means. I hey carried on their work by means of public 
debatos, jnopaganda, petitions, demonstrations and deputations. 
Tliey believed in prayers and appeals. Their methods have been 
described as “poliiical mendicancy.” According to G.N. Singh, 
the early Congress ”wiih all its prolessions of loyalty, studied moder- 
ation and appealling, nay, begging tone, did in those days a great 
amount of spade work in national awakening political education, 
and in uniting Indians and in creating in them the consciousness of ^ 
a common Indian nationality.” According to Dr. Pattabhji Sit- 
aramayya, “Uc cannot blame them for ihe altitude they adopted as 
pioneers of Indian political reform, in more than we can blame the 
brick amd mortar that is buried six feel deep in the foundation 
and plinth of a modern edifice. They have made possible the super- 
structure, storey by storey by colonial self-Government, Home Rule 
within ihe empire, Swaraj and on I he top of all complete indepen- 
dence.” {History of the Congress. P. 99). 

It is to be noted that the attitude of the British Government in 
India towards (he Congress was favourable at the beginning. Lord 
Dufferin gave a reception to the delegates to the second session. The 
Governor of Madras welcomed the delegales to the third Session of the 
Congress. But such an attitude did not last long. In 1888, 
Lord Dufferin condemned the Congress. He desribed it as represen- 
ting a “microscopic minority” of educated Indians. In 1887, a 
person was asked to gave security of Rs. 20,000/- on account of his 
attending the session of the Congress inspite of the orders of the 
District Officer. In 1890, a circular was issued which forbade the 
Government officials from attending the meetings of the Congress. 

The Congress drifted tow'ards a policy of criticism of the Government. 
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^ Rise of Extremism: There were cerlain factors which 

led to the rise of extremism in the Congress. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 did not satisfy the aspirations of even the Moderates. 
It was contended that the policy of appeals and prayei^ liad brought 
forth no result. It appeared that the Government of India considered 
I that policy as a sign of weakness. Tilak ol>ser\*cd thus: ‘'Political 
rights will have to be fought for. The Moderates tlhnk that these 
can be won by persuasion. We think that they can only be obtained 
by strong pressure.’* 

The constant economic drain on the resources of die couniry 
due to foreign domination added to the discontent in the country, 
•f The writings of men like Wacha, R.C. Datta and Dadabhai Xauroji 
proved that the impoverishment of the people of India was largely 
due to the deliberate policy of the British Government. The policy 
of the Government of India sacrificed the industries of India in die 
interest of British manufacturers. There seemed to be no ptospects 
for Indian industries. 

The exclusion of the intelligentsia of India for all the big jobs 
in the country created bitterness. The anti-lndian polic>' of Lord 
Curzon added to the discontentment already prevailing In the 
country.* According to him, ** the highest ranks of civil employment 
must, as a general rule, be held by Englishmen.” He emphasized 
that it is only the Englishmen who by their birth and training were 
fit to rule India, and not the Indians. According to him. Providence 
j had selected the Englishmen to rule over India and to give freedom 
to India was against the will of God. It need not be pointed out 
that such a theory of divine right to rule could not be palatable to the 
Indians who were learning to demand the right to gov'ern themselves. 

Lord Curzon was a bureaucrat par excellence and put tlic 
greatest emphasis on efficiency. He had no sympathy with the 
aspirations of the people of India. As a matter of fact, he ignored 
them altogether. He acted unmindful of the reactions of the people. 
. He regarded the administration as a machine and acted only in the 
^ interests of the efficiency of the machine, although the people were 
affected by the machine. 

In 1699, he passed the amous Calcutta Corporation Act which 
completely officialised the Calcutta Corporation. The total number 
of the members of the Calcutta Corporation was reduced from 75 
to 50. The 25 members who were eliminated were those persons 
who were the representatives of the people of Calcutta. The result 
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of iliis measure was ihat ihere was a European majority in the 
C:oi porAUoix. No wonder, the measure was vehemently condemned. 

In 1904 was passed the Indian Universities Act. This law 
reduced the size of the syndicates, senates and faculties with a view 
lo ^?ivc prominence lo the Europeans. The result of this law was 
dial llie Indian Universities became the most officialised universities ^ 
in the world. The Universities were practically left with no autonomy. 

The Indians felt that Curzon wanted to deal a blow at the university 
system in ihe country. 

In 1904 was passed the famous Official Secreu Act. This 
Act il^crea^ed the powers of the Government. The definition of 
ihc u'liu ••xedition” was widened. The Official Secrets Acts of 
1889 .md IdllB lelatetl to the disclosure of only military secrets. The 
.Vi o( l9o4 coveied also the official secrets relating to the civil affairs 
and lie s\‘s paper criticism \ihich were likely to bring the government 
into suspicion or contempt. 

Unmindful of the reactions of the people, Lord Curzon 
partitioned Bengal into two parts in 1905 . Most probably, his 
object was to create a Muslim-majority province. The people of ^ 
Bengal considered the partition to be a “ subtle attack on the growing 
solidarity of Bengal nationalism.'* According to A.C. Mazumdar, 
the object of Lord Curzon in partitioning Bengal was not only to 
relieve the Bengali administration, but to create a Mohammadan 
Province where Islam cciuld be predominant and Its followers m 
ascendancy." The people of Bengal fell that they had been 
“ humiliated, insulted and tricked." There was a vigorous agitation 
for the repeal of the partition of Bengal and the result was that the 
same was cancelled in 1911 . 

The treatment of the Indians In British colonies was another 
$ource of disconternment. Particularly in South Afnca, they were 
regarded as pariahs. Meaningless restricticjns were imposed on 
their movements. The)- could not walk on foot-paths, or travel m 
first class railway carriages, or travel without passes or go out after 
9 p.m. It was felt that the humiliating treatment of the Indians * 
was due to the slavery of India and the only way to end that tyranny 
was the independence of India. Certain international events also 
had their vepurcussions on India. In the Russo-Japanese war o 
1904-5, Japan defeated Russia. This was interpreted as a symDo 
of the rise of the East. The Indians could take inspiration from tlia 
event If a European nation could be defeated by an Asiatic power. 
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it was also possible to drive away the English from India. A similar 
inference was drawn from the defeat of Italy by Abyssinia in the 
battle of Adowa in 1896. 

A reference may be made to the methods of the extremists. 
Those were boycott, Swadeshi and national education. Boycott 
was directed mainly against the foreign goods. It also included the 
boycott of government services, honours and titles. Both Ijoycott 
and Swadeshi movements had great success. The Englishman of 
Calcutta wrote thus : “ It is absolutely true that Calcutta ware- 
houses are full of fabrics that cannot be sold. Many Marwari 
firms have been absolutely ruined, and a number of the biggest 
European houses have had either to close down their piece-goods 
branch, or to put up with a very small business. In boycott, tlic 
enemies of Raj have found a most cfTective weapon for injuring 
British interests in the country." Lala Lajpat Rai wrote thus : 
" We desire to turn our faces away from the Government House 
and turn them to the huts of the people. We want to stop our 
mouth so far as an appeal to the Government is concerned and open 
our mouth with a new appeal to the masses of our people. This 
is the psychology, this is the ethics, this is the spiritual significance 
of the boycott movement.” The same writer declared thus: "An 
Englishman hates or dislikes nothing like beggary. 1 think a beggar 
deserves to be hated. Therefore, it is our duty to Englishman that 
we are no longer beggars.” The same view was expressed by Shrl 
B.G. Tilak in these words : " Our motto is self-reliance and* not 
mendicancy.” 

Sri Aurobindo Ghosh declared that ” nationalism is a religion 
that comes from God.” According to Desai, " Extremist leaders 
revive the memories of the Vcdic past of the Hindus, the great phase 
of the reigns of Asoka and Chandra Gupta, the heroic deeds of 
Rana PraUp and Shivaji, the epic patriotism of Laxmibai, the Queen 
of Jhansi and leaders of 1837.” Duiga, Kali, Bhawani and other 
Hindu gods and goddesses were revived and it was believed that they 
alone could give the inspiration that was necessary for the emanci- 
pation of the country. According to Aurobindo Ghosh, ” Indepen- 
dence in all our movements is th^oal of life and Hinduism alone 
can fulfil this aspiration of ours.” Tilak revived the Ganapati 
festival and the Shivaji festival. This great leader of Maharashtra 
has rightly been called ” The Prince of Patriots.” He was a great 
scholar, journalist and a patriot. He surted with anti-cow killing 
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\kharas and Lathi Clubs. The olr^ect was to inculcate 
. iht people the virtues of self-help and self-sacrifice. He 

in‘d on a wear and tear campaign against British Government 
Miioui'h the Kesari and the Mahraita. He was arrested and 
jrupi isoned in J897 on account of the murder of Mr. Rand and 
Mr. Averse by two Brahmins of Maharashtra. In 1908, he was j 
convicted for treason, and sent lo Mandalay to serve his period of ^ 
Imprisonment. He played a very important part in the Home Rule 
movement. He declared that “ Swaraj is my birth-right and I will 
have it.” .\ccording to ChintamanI, “He was a born fighter and a 
typical Nlaratha. The passion for freedom was the ruling motive 
of his life. Gifted with wonderful intelligence, Mr. Tilak brought 
to hear upon every task that he undertook an iron will and a resolu- 
tion that nothing could break. He suAered for his opinions and 
artivities more than any contemporary politician. But in all 
circumstances, he unflinchingly upheld the banner of freedom for 
India. 

Tilak, the extremist, dUTered from Gokhale, the moderate, 
and Dr. Pattabhl Sitaramayya describes the difference between the 
two leaders in these words : “ Gokhale was a ‘ Moderate * and ^ 
Tilak was an ‘ Extremist GokhaIc*s plan was to improve the 
existing Constitution ; Tilak *$ was to reconstruct it. Gokhale had 
necessarily to work with the bureaucracy ; Tilak had necessarily 
to fight it. Gokhale stood for cooperation where possible and 
opposition where necessary ; Tilak inclined towards a policy of 
obstruction. Gok hale’s methods sought to win the foreigner, Tilak’s 
to replace him. Gokhale depended upon others’ help, Tilak 
upon self-help. Gokhale looked to the classes and the intelligentsia, 

Tilak to the masses and the millions. Gokhale’s arena was the Council 
Chamber ; Tilak’s forum was the village Mandap. Gokhale was on 
a level with his age ; Tilak was in advance of his times.” 

As was to be expected, the Government of India regarded the 
growth of extremism with apprehension and danger. No stone was 
left unturned to suppress the advocates of extremism. They were ^ 
arrested and imprisoned. Sectio^ 124-A and I53-A were added to 
the Indian Penal Code to deal with the situation. By another law, 
the authorities were authorised to ban political organisations suspec- 
ted of subversive tendencies and to conduct the summary trials of 
the political offenders. Two laws were passed in 1908 and 1910 to J 
crush the Indian Press. In 1907, Lord Mnto promulgated the 
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H^ulation of Meetings Ordinance which curtailed the right of the 
people to hold public meetings. 

There was a tussle for some time between the Moderates and 
the Extremists for supremacy. This resulted in a split in the Congress 
at the Surat Session in 1907. The Extremists left the Congress and 
Y^vorked separately from the parent body till 1916 when there was a 
reunion of the two pans. 

Growth of Muslim Communalism x A reference may be 
made at this stage to what may be called Muslim Communalism. 
It is to be noted that when the Britishers conquered India, they, to 
begin with, favoured the Hindus. One of the important reasons 
was the hostility of the Muslims towards the Englishmen. Lord 
EUenborough is stated to have said that “ the face (Muslim) is funda- 
mentally hostile to us and, therefore, our true policy is to conciliate 
the Hindus.” The result of this policy was that Muslims were ruined 
during the British regime. They had no hand in the industries 6f 
the country. They were not welcomed in the Government services. 
The Muslims remained backward because they did not take to the 
study of English when it was introduced in India. They were not 
Welcomed in the Army. In aru and crafts, they were crippled and 
rendered helpless. The Mutiny strained the relations between the 
English and the Muslims all the more. 

Such was the state of affairs when a change took place in the 
British policy towards the Muslims after 1871. Sir William Hunter’s 
book entitled “The Indian Mussalmans” which was published in 
1871 marks the beginning of the change, i^new thesis was put 
forward. It was contended that the Muslims were too weak for 
independent rebellion. It wa. “ expedient now to take them into 
alliance, rather than continue to antagonise them.*’ 

Principal Beck of the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental Golleee 
Aligarh, played a very important role in winning over the'MusIimJ' 
to the English side and away from the Indian National Congress 
He w« able to convince Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the great leader of 
» he Muslims, that “ while an Anglo-Muslim alliance would ameliorate 
he condition of the Muslim community, the nationalist alignment 
'vould lead them once again to swca^toil and tears. As a result his 
unique influence was used to keep the Muslims, particularly in 
northern India, away from the Congress.” Sir Syed who was fonnerly 
^own for his tolerant views, openly attacked the Congress. Mr. Beck 
organised Muslim opposition in 1889 to the Bill of Bradlaugh in the 
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lirlii'U U.trliamifnt for giving representative institutions to India. 
TKc nK'nu»rl<iI ^^hich was sent on behalf of the Muslims of India 
i niplia^ibcd the fact that the introduction of democratic institutions 
x^a^ (lot .suited to India becaiise she was not a single nation. In 
Uh.M was organised the Mohammadan Defence Association with Mr. 
Beck as one of the secretaries. The object of this association was to 
prevent the Muslims from joining the Congress. Mr. Beck wrote 
Uuis ; “The objective of the Congress is to transfer the political 
control of (he countiy from the British to the Hindus. Muslims can 
have no s)'mpath>' with tliesc demands. It is imperative for the 
Muslims .in d (he Di ilish to unite with a view to fighting these agitators 
and prevent the introduction of democratic form of Government 
u! (suited to the needs and genius of the country. We, therefore, 
advor.itc loyalty to the Government and Anglo^Muslim coUabora* 


1i has already lieen mentioned that one of the objects of the 
pat tit ion of Bengal in 1905 was to create a Muslim majority province. 

The Hindus curled on a vigorous agitation for its repeal and the ^ 
same was done in 1911. 

When the Government of India made up their mind to givo^ 
moic concessions to India in the constitutional field about the year 
loot), the Muslims put forward a demand for separate electorates 
for ihcmseUes. These demand^ w'ere placed before Lord Min to 
by a Muslim deputation under the leadership of Sir Agha Khan. 

But it must be tioiiced that everything was arranged by Mr. Archibald, 

>vlio became the Principal of the Aligarh College aAer Mr. Berk. 

The deputation was a command affair. Mr. Archibald wrote 
thus : “ Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary of His Excellency 

tlie \*icero>', informs me that His Excellency Is agreeable to receive 
the Muslim deputation. He advises that a formal letter requesting 
permission to wait on His Excellency be sent to him. In this 
connection, I would like to make a few suggestions. The formal 
letter should be sent with the signatures of some representatives of 
Mussulmans, The deputation should consist of representatives 
of all the provinces. The third point to be considered is the text 
of tlie address. I would here ilfeest that we begin with a solemn 
assurance of loyally. The Government decision to take a step in 
the direction of self^vernmcnt should be appreciated. But cur 
apprehensions should be expressed that the principle of elecdoij, if * 
inUoduced, would prove detrimental to the interests of the Muslim 
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minority. It should respectfully be suggested that nomination or 
represcntatiori by religion be introduced to meet Muslim opinion, 
We should also say that in a country like India due weight must be 
given to the views of Zamindars. But in all these vie>ss I must be 
in the background. They must come from you. I can prepare for 
you the draft of the Address or revise it. If it is px-epared in Bombay, 
* I can go through it. As you are aware, I know how to phrase these 
things in proper language. Please remember that if we want to 
oi^anise a powerful movement in the short time at our disposal, w'C 
must expedite matters.** 

Lord Minto received the deputation s>'mpathclically and gave 
the following reply: *'The pith of your address, as I undentand it, 
is a claim that under any system of representation, whether it affects 
a Municipality or a district board or a legislative council, in which 
it is proposed to introduce or increase an electoral organisation, the 
Muhammadan community should be represented as a community. 
You point out that in many cases electoral bodies as now' constituted 
cannot be expected to return a Muhammadan candidate, and if by 
chance they did so, it could only be at the sacrifice of such *a candidate's 
''9 views to those of a majority opposed to his community whom he 
would in no way represent ; and you Justly claim that your position 
should be estimated not only in your numerical strength, but in 
respect to the political importance of your community and the service 
it has rendered to the Empire. 1 am entirely in accord with you. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I make no attempt to indicate 
by what means the representation of communities can be obtained, 
but 1 am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be that any electoral 
representation in India would be doomed to mischievous failure 
which aimed at granting a personal enfranchbement regardless 
of the beliefs and traditions of the communities composing the 
population of this continent." Lady Minto lelb us in her Diary 
that Lord Minto described the day on which the Muslim deputation 
met him as " an epoch in Indian hbtory." 

^ Having committed himself to give separate electorates to the 

Muslims, Lord Minto took up the matter with Lord Motley, the 
liberal Secretary of State for The latter was not in favour 

of the proposal of Lord Minto. But the Viceroy insisted that separate 
electorates alone could satisfy the Muslims of India and nothing 
else. The result was (hat ultimately Lord Morley accepted the 
point of view of Lord Minto and provision was made in the Act of 
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i^r .4' pa » ate electorates for the MusUitiS Lord Morley wrote 
hi MIiiio tini'i in December 19i9: I won^t follow you again 

i,iii> oui .\I<ihammadan dispute. Only I respcctfuUy remind you 
a«<ain that it was your early speech about their extra claims that 
'tailed the Muslim) hare. I am convinced my decision was best.*’ 
U iv clear that Lord Minto was the real father of communal electo- 
rates, although the British officials also played their part. 

In December 1906 was established the All-India Muslim 
League with a view' to “ support, whenever possible, all measures 
emanating from the government, and to protect the cause and 
advance the interests of our co-religionists throughout the country, 
to controvert the growing influence of the so-called Indian National 
Congres«, wiiich has a tendency to misinterpret and subvert British 
rule in India, or which might lead to that deplorable situation, and 
to enable our youngmen of education, who for want of such an 
association have joined the Congress camp, to find scope, according 
to their fitness and ability, for public life.** 

Between the passing of the Indian Councils Act of )9t9 and the 
starting of the Home Rule Movement by Tilak and Mrs. Annie 
Besant, there was not much of biuerncss between the Congress on 
the one hand and the Gov'crnment of India on the other. There 
were many factors responsible for this phenomenon. The extremists 
were out of the political field. The Moderates were incharge of the 
Congress. Lord Hardinge followed a sympathetic policy towards 
the Congress. He expressed his feelings of s>'mpalhy for the national 
aspirations of the people of India. He wept with them in the matter 
of the treatment of Indians in South Africa. It was during his regime 
that the partition of Bengal was cancelled, a thing demanded by the 
Indian patriots. The result was that the Congress adopted a policy 
of conciliation. With regard to the vbit of George V to India and 
the holding of the Delhi Durbar in 1911, Shri Arabika Gharan 
Mazumdar declared : Every heart is beating in unison with 

reverence and devotion to the British Crown, overflowing with 
revived confidence in and gratitude towards British statesmanship. 
Some of us never faltered— not even in the darkest days of our 
trials and tribuUtions— in our h«, in our convi^on and in our 
faith in the ultimate triumph and vindication of British justice.*^ Wc 
are told that when the Governor of Madras visited the Pandal of the 
Congress, the whole House cheered the Governor and a resolution 
was passed expressing the loyalty of the Congress to the Bniish ihrore. 
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Home Rule Movement: But this stale of alTairs did not 
last long. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. B.G. Tilak started tfie Home 
Rule Movement in 1916. There was nothing original or revolu- 
tionary about this movement. Annie Besant was not tfie enemy 
of the British Empire. She merely wanted to shake the people of 
India out of their sleep. She said r “I am an India Tom Tom, 
waking up all the sleepers so that they may wake and work for I heir 
motherland.” Her plan was merely “ to disentangle the nationalist 
Extremists from their compromising alliance with the revolutionaries, 
to reconcile them to a position within the Empire and to bring them 
with the Moderates into line in the United Congress.” She liersclf 
wrote thus: Tn political reform, we aim at the building up of 

complete self-government from village councils, through District and 
Municipal Boards and Provincial Legislative Assemblies to a National 
Parliament, equal in its powers to the Legislative Bodies of ihc .Self- 
Governing Colonies, by whateN-er name they may l)C called ; also 
at the direct representation of India in the Imperial Parliament when 
that body shall contain representatives of the self-Governing Slates 
of the Empire.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant made it clear that Home Rule was the 
birth-right of the people of India and the people of this counif)' were 
not prepared to take it as a reward of their services for the British 
Empire and their loyalty to the British throne. She wrote thus: 
“India does not chaffer with the blood of her sons and the proud 
tears of her daughters in exchange for so much liberty, so much 
right. India claims the right, as a Nation, to justice among the 
peoples of the Empire. India asked for this before the War, 
India asks for it during the War, India will ask for it aAcr the War, 
but not as reward but as a right does she ask for it.” 

The Home Rule Movement reached its height in 1917. In 
that year, the Government of India took strong action against the 
movement. Mrs. Annie Besant was interned. There was a lot of 
agitation for her release. Tilak threatened to start passive resistance. 
The whole of the Indian atmosphere was surcharged with enthusiasm. 

ut at this time came the famQMi announcement of the Secretary 
of Suie for India in August I9J7. This announcement promised 
responsible government to the people of India by stages. The 
result was that by slow degrees the Home Rule Movement died out. 
Annie Besant was elected the President of the Congress in 1917. 
e same year Mr. Montagu visited India and toured the country 
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and met \villi the representatives of the people. The joint report 
pnhlUhed in 1918 and the Government of India Act was passed 
in 1919. 

Hindu-MusUm Collaborations It is desirable to refer 
ihe cordial relations between the Hindus and the Muslims for a 
brief period. Both the Congress and the Muslim League worked 
in collaboration with each other. There were many causes rcponsible 
for thU. The first important cause w'as the treatment of Turkey 
by the European Powers l>efore 1914. It is well-known that the 
Balkan Wars of 19)2 and 1913 weakened the power of Turkey in 
Europe. It appeared as if there was a kind of crusade against the 
Muslims ill Europe. This was resented very much by the Muslims 
in India who considered the Sultan of Turkey as the head of Islam, 
'riirkcy was regarded to be the symbol of Islamic greatness. As the 
British Government did nothing to save Turkc>', the Indians became 
bitter. The partition of Bengal was cancelled by the British Govern- 
ment in 1911 without consulting the Muslims. This was regarded 
to be an act of betrayal on the part of the British Government. It 
was this disappointment which brought the Muslims to the Congress. 
Ccrlain Muslim Nationalist leaders also played their part. Those 
leaders were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. M.A. Jinnah, 
Maulaua Mohd. All and Shaukat Ali. The nationalist Muslims 
captured the Muslim League under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah. 
Sir Agha Khan Nvas made to resign from the Presidentship. In 1916, 
both the Congress and the Muslim League held thexr annual session 
at Lucknow. It was in that atmosphere of give-and-ukc that the 
famous Lucknow Pact was signed by the Muslim League and the 


y^Joogress. 

/ y/ It is true that the Lucknow Pact was hailed as an achievement 
^/of Hindu-Muslim cooperation, but it cannot be denied that this Pact 
had many shortcomings. The so-called unity between the Hindus 
and Muslims was secured at a very high price. The Congress 
acted “ without the slightest thought of the consequences.” The 
Congress accepted the principle of communal electorates which was 
the ver>' negation of nationalism. At cannot be denied that separate 
electorates ultimately resulted in the partition of India and the 
estabUshmen. of Pakistan in 1947. The Congress leaders do not 
seem to have appreciated the dire consequences of such a step. Ihe 
Congress agreed to give the Muslims not only 
but also weightage in representation. In the U.P. t e 
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population was only 14%, but they were given 30 seals. In 
Madras, the Muslim population was only 6%, but tlicy were given 
15% representation. In the case of the Central Legislative Couneil, 
the Muslims were given one-third of all the elected scats although 
the Muslims were not even 25 i*' India. It goes without saying 
that India did not gain anything out of this Pact. Hovscvci . a scry 
heavy price had to be paid later on. 

The first World War ended in 1918. During lhi^ great war, 
the Indians had helped the British Government with men and money. 
Everything had been done by the Indians to fun her ihc war-eH'orts 
of the British Government. During the period of tlic war, the Indian.s 
suffered on account of high prices, low wages and the shoviagc of 
supplies. Plague and infiuenza also took a heavy toll. The liberty 
of the people was restricted on account of the w'oiking of the Drirnre 
oflndia Rules. The people put up with the acu of high- handed ne&s 
of the Britbh officers in the matter of recruitment and (he collection 
of war-funds. After having done all that, the people were nr>t at all 
happy at what was given to them by the report of 1918- Mrs. Ainne 
Btsant rightly stated that the scheme was ungenerous for England 
to offer and unworthy for India to accept.'* When India was jji 
this mood, the Government of India passed the infamous Kowlatt 
Act in 1918 in.spite of opposition from all quarters. *]'he result was 
that a wave of anger spread all over India and even (he Mfxlei alcs 
joined hands with other Indians. The Act W'as a very drastic one. 
It gave the Government powxrs to crush popular liberlirs, (o aiiest 
and detain siispected persons without w'arrant and to impn"<iii them 
without regular trial. 

Mahatma Gandhi who had been loyal to the British Government 
throughout the first World War came to the fore-front and asked 
the people to offer Satyagraha against the Act. There was great 
enthusiasm throughout the country. Hartals were observed \vitli 
great success. Hindus and Muslims cooperated with one another. 
But Mahatma Gandhi all of a sudden suspendnl (he Satyagraha 
because there was a clash in Delhi and disturbance at other places. 
Later on, Mahatma Gandhi had to confess that he had ma<lc a 
** Himalayan miscalculation.** But the mischief w*as done. 

Great atrocities were committed in (he Punjab during the 
regime of Sir Michael O* Dwyer, the Gowrnor and the Iron -Mati 
of the Punjab. Dr. Satya Pal and Dr. Kiichlew were dcp<jvt»*d. 
In April 1919, the Jailianwala Bagh tragedy took place at Atnriuar. 
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^.>l^ iiru of the firing orderwi by General Dyer, hundreds of 
were killed and wounded. Martial Law was declared in 
th - iliNirlcts of the Punjab and was enforced with utmost cruelty 
and iCN'erity. Tliere was great resentment all over the country. 

The Noo-Cooperation Movement: While there was 

general resentment all over the country on account of the anti-Indian 
attitude of the British bureaucracy in India, certain other evenU took 
place. In 1920 was made the Treaty of Sevres between Turkey 
and the Allies. This treaty practically dismembered Turkey. This 



was too much for the Muslims of India. They accused the British 
Government of the breach of their promises given during the war. 
A poweiful Khilafat Movement was started in India. Its object 
was the preservation of the Turkish Empire and the continued 
existence of the Khilafat as a temporal no less than a spiritual institu- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi took up the cause of the Muslims. To 
Mahutma Gandhi » the Khilafat question seemed to offer an oppor- 
tunity for uniting both the Hindus and the Muslims. A special 
se»ion of the Congress was held at Calcutta and the other one at 
Nagpur in 1920. 

Mahatma Gandhi started the non-cooperation movement in 
August 1920. Its programme included the boycott of the Councils, 
the boN'cott of the Courts of law, and the boycott of the schools and 
colleges. It was intended to set up national schools and colleges 
and Panchayats. The government took strong action against this 
movement. The local governments were given full powers to 
suppress the movement in any way they could. Mahatma Gandhi 
suspended the moN ement in 1922 when the tragedy of Chaurl Chaura 
look place in a small town ift the Gorakhpur district of U.P. A 


mob killed 21 policemen and one Inspector in the Police Station. 


This was too much for the non-violent creed of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Thei'c was a lot of resentment and astonishment at this action of 


Mahatma Gandhi. Goupland has given the importance of the 
non-cooperation movement in these words : ''He (Mahatma Gandhi) 
had done what Tilak had failed to do. He had converted the ^ 
nationalist movement into a revolutionary movement. He had 
taught it to pursue the goal of India’s freedom not by constitutional 
pressure on the government, still less by disetission and agreement, but 
by force, none the less force because it was meant to be non-violent, 

And he had not only made the nationalist movement revolutionary, J 
Ke had abo made it popular. It had hitherto been confined to the 
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urban intelligentsia ; it had made no appeal to the country folk. 
Gandhi’s personality had deeply stirred the count ryside.” 

The next phase in the Congress is the work of the Swarajist 
Party. It is well-known that the Congress boycotted the general 
elections held in 1920 under the Gwernment of India Act of 1919. 
In 1922> the question arose w'hether any change should l>c made or 
not in the attitude of the Congress towards the legislauires. I'hcrc 
was a tough struggle between the no-changers and the pro-changers. 
Ultimately, the Congress sanctioned the (k>uncil-entry programme 
in 1923. This helped the Swarajist Party to come to the front. Tlie 
policy of the Swarajist Party was to light the elections and capture 
as many seats as possible. Having won the elections, its members 
were not to cooperate with the government. They were to follow 
a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction.” They 
intended to ” wreck the legislatures from within.” The key-note 
of the Swarajist creed was obstruction. The great leaders of the 
Swarajist parly were C.R. Dass, Moiilal Nehru, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya and V.J. Patel. 

The Swarajists entered both the Central legislature and the 
Provincial legislatures. At the Centre, they captures 45 out of 145 
seats of Central Assembly. They gave a lot of trouble to the Briiislt 
Government. They staged walk-outs so frequently that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru described them as ” patriotism in locomotion.” 
This party came to have also a majority In C.P. and Bengal. Tliey 
brought the working of dyarchy to a standstill by refusing to accept 
ofRces. The party weakened after the death of C.R. Dass in 1925. 

Simon Commission was appointed by the Government in 1927. 
Thb was in accordance with the swiutory provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919. There was a lot of hue and cr)' in India 
on account of the all-white composition of the Commi&don. The 
Commission was boycotted by the Indians. Hartals were held all 
over the country. The members of the Simon Commission were 
asked to go back. Inspite of all this, the Simon Commission completed 
its work and submitted the report in 1930. Inspite of its rejection by 
the Indians, it was made the basis of the Government of India Act, 
1935 by Sir Samual Hoare, Secretary of Sutc for India. 

The Nehrn Report (I928> t An All-parties Conference was 
held in Delhi in February and March 1928. This conference 
appointed a Committee with MoiUal Nehru as its President to draft 
a constitution for India. The draft was prepared and presented to 
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an aU*parties National Convention at Calcutta in December 1928. 
According to the drall, India was to be a secular state with no state 
religion. There was to be the system of joint electorates with 
reservation of seats. Seats were to be reserved for Muslims in 
provinces where they were in a minority and (or non-Muslims in the 
North-West Frontier Province. Such reservation was to be in 
accordance with the population, with the right to contest additional 
seats. The report recommended Dominion Status for India. The 
report was rejected by the Muslims and Mr. Jinnah put forward his 
famous 14 points as the minimum demands of the Muslims. 

At the Calcutta session of the Congress, it was intended to 
pass a resolution declaring complete independence as the goal of 
India. Hotvever, Mahatma Gandhi intervened and Dominion 
Stat\is was declared to be the goal of India. Mahatma Gandhi 
gave tlie assurance that he himself would lead the movement for 
independence if by the end of 1929 the British Government did not 
confer Dominion Status on India. It is true that Lord Irwin, the 
Governor-General of India, declared in October 1929 that dominion 


status was the goal of the British Government in India, but the mere 
declaration did not satisfy the Congressmen. Consequently, under the 
Presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Lahore session of the 
Congress passed a resolution declaring complete independence to be 
the goal of India, To quote, “The Congress... .is ol opinion that nothing 
is to be gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being 
representated at the proposed Round Table Conference This 
Congress, therefore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its session 
at Calcutta last year, declares that the words Swaraj in Article I 
of the Congress constitution shall mean complete independence and 
further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee report 
to have lapsed.’’ 26th Januar>’ was declared to be the Independence 
Day. A civil disobedience programme was prepared and launched. 
Mahatma Gandhi started his famous Dandi march on 12ih March 
1930 from Sabarmati Ashram. Thousands of Congress voluntccn 
went to jail. The Government used aU kinds of repression to crush 
the nationalist movement. The Congress bo>'cotied the first Round 
Table Conference in London in 1930. However, after the Conference, 
Jayakar and Sapru inte.vened and in March 1931 the f^ous Gandhj- 
Irwin Pact wa. signed. It was declared that the " 

were going to be embodied in the new consntuUon of ^ 

be in the interests of the country. The prisoners of the c.vrl d.s- 
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obedience movement were to be released by ifie Co\'ernmcni. Tlic 
people were to have (he right to manufacture salt in (he salt area^. 
The Government recognised (he right of peaceful picketing. 'I'he 
Government agreed to return the confiscated proper! ic*? of (he 
Congress. The Congress agreed to suspend (he Civil Dbobedienre 
' Movement and also agreed to participate in the nexi Round labUt 
Conference. 

Mahatma Gandhi attended the second Round 'I'ablc ConfciTucc 
as the sole representative of the Congress. However, nothing could 
be achieved on account of (he attitude of Nfr. Jiniuih. It was found 
that it was impossible to have any agreed formula with regard ut the 
representation of the various communities. Mahatma Gandhi left 
the .Round Table Conference in disgust. As soon as he roar heel 
India, he was arrested by (he orders of Lord Wellingdon. >Vhole«ale 
arrests of Congress volunteers were ordered. I.eaders Nvcrc put 
behind the bars. In August 1932, Ramsay Macdonald, the Piime 
Minister of Great Britain, gave his famous Communal Award. This 
was modified by the Poona Pact. The Congress did not participate 
in the Third Round Table Conference. In March 1933, \hr White 
Paper proposals were published. In 1934, elections were field to 
the Central Assembly. The Congress decided to fight the elections 
and was able to win a large numl)cr of scats. 

As regards (he Comir unal Award, the Conttress neither 
accepted it nor rejected it However, when the (Joveinnicnt of 
India ordered elections for provincial legislatures under the (govern' 
ment of India Act, 1935, the Congress decided to fight (he elections 
and was able to secure majorities in a large niimlrcr of pr< winces. 
There was a deadlock between (he Congress and tfie G<i\'crnn)cnt on 
the question of the formation of Ministries in the provinces. After 
.* some time, the Government gave an undcrtakhig to the Congress 
that the Governors will not interfere in (he day>to>day afTairs of (he 
Provincial Government. TTte Congress formetl Minisuics in July 
1937 and these ministries continued to work till N'oveniber 1939 
when the Congress Ministries resigned aher the declaration of the 
World War II. It is welUknown (hat the Congress Ministries were 
able to do a lot for the people in the provinces on ac cxiunt of their 
devotion to work and the spirit of sacrifice. 

In August 1940, Lord Linlithgow made an offer to expand (he 
Executive Council of the ^'iceroy with a view to secure cooperation 
of the Indians. However, the offer was rejected by the Congress. 
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In March 1942, Sir Sufford Cripps came to India with his 
proposals which gave the people of India the right of making their 
constitution after the ending of the World War. He was prepared to 
transfer into the hands of the Indians all the Departments of the 
Government of India except that of Defence. The Congress was 
prepared to accept the long-term Scheme and not the interim scheme. 4 
The Congress did not like the attitude of “ take it or leave it ** as ' 
adopted by Cripps. After the return of Cripps, the All- India Congress 
Committee passed the famous ‘ Quit India * resolution on 8th August 
1942. The resolution declared ‘‘that the immediate ending of 
British rule in India was an u^nt necessity, both for the sake of 
India and for the success of the cause of the United Nations. The 
continuation of that rule is degrading and enfeebling India and 
making her progressively less capable of beneheing herself and of 
contributing to the cause of world freedom. The ending of British 
rule in this country* was thus a vital and immediate Issue on which 
depends the future of the war, and the success of freedom and demo- 
cracy. The All- India Congress Committee therefore repeats with 
all emphasis the demand for the withdrawal of the British power ^ 
from India. The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the 
vindication of India's inalienable right to freedom and independence, 
the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest 
scale possible. Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi and the Committee requests him to take 
the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken." 

The immediate effect of the passing of the Quit India resolution 
was the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and all the members of the All- 
India Congress Working Committee. The Indian National Congress 
was banned and its offices were taken possession of by the police. 

The Government did all that it could to crush the Congress organisa- 
tion. However, the people reacted voluntarily. There was a revolt 
of the people against the tyranny and oppression of the Government. 

It was absolutely unplanned and unpremeditated. Its methods 
were violent and sabotaging the machinery of the Government. In 
many parts of the country, there was a complete collapse of the 
machinery of the Government. This state of aB^irs continued till 
1945. 

Mr. Jinnah seems to have been taken by surprise by the “ Quit 
India’* movement of the Congress. He declared that the object of ^ 
the movement was not only to turn out the Englishmen from India 
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but ako to subjugate the Muslims and the Muslim League. It was 
also declared that the movement was directed to coerce tlic Biitidi 
Government to hand over to the Hindus the administration of the 
tountry. The Muslim League asked the Muslims to keep aloof 
from the movement It also raised the slogan of " divide and quit" 
pother slogan of the League was “Bat Ke Raliega Hindustan ” 
(Hindmtan will have to be divided) 

The formula of Rajagopalachari o end the dcadlc^ck in die 
country failed on account of the attitude of .Mr. Jinnah altl.ough ilie 
ushms were given the substance of what they wanted. The Simla 
onfcrence of VVavell also failed for similar reasons. In 1946, the 
Cabinet Mission appointed by the Ubour Government of Groai 
Britain came to India. Inspiic of its sincere efforts to bring about 
a compromise between the Muslim League and the Congress, noifiing 
could be achieved. Ultimately, the Cabinet Mission gave its award 
on 1 6th May 1946. Its award was a compromise bcitvecn the Pakistan 
demand of the Muslim League and the Congress demand for one 
undivided India. The Muslim League accepted the scheme and 
the Congress rejected it. Howeser, when the Congress agreed to 
Accept the scheme, the Muslim League rejected it. The Muslim 
decided to observe Direct Action Day on 16th August 
W6. Premier Suhrawardy was the leader of the procession at 
a cuita on that day. The great Calcutta-killing continued for 4 
days. About three thousand Hindus were killed and property worth 
crorcs was burnt. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru formed the Interim Government on 
September 2, 1946. This annoyed the Muslim League. It openly 
declared that rivers of blood will flow througl.oul the coui.tr)-, 
he League volunteers shouted the slogan of Marcnge 
“af Jayenge Pakistan Banaycnge.” (We will die but wo will c.eaic 
Pakisun). There were riots in Naokhali and Bihar. Tlie Muslim 
eague entered the Interim Government. However, (he working 
o Ihe Interim Government was a failure. Sardar Patel had to admit 
• at the Interim Government was in a stale of paralysis. The 
Muslim Leaguers tried their utmost to bring chaos in the country. 

On 20th February 1947, Attlee declared that the British 
Government will leave India by June 1948 whether there was agree- 
ment between the Indian parties or not. In March 1947, Lord 
Mounlbalten came to India as Governor-General. He contacted 
both the Congress leaders and the Muslim League leaders and came 
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(o the conclusion that it was in the interests of the country to divide 
the country as quickly as possible and hand over the administration 
into tite hands of the Indians. He prepared his famous June 3 Plan 
which was accepted by all the parties concerned. In July 1947, the 
British Parliament passed the Indian Independence Act which created 
(he Dominions of India and Pakistan. India became independent on 
1 5th August 1947. 

Inspite of the communal disturbanres all over India in 1947, 
the Congress leaders have been able to accomplish a lot for the 
country’. Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the nation, was murdered 
by a fanatical Hindu on 30th January 1948. Sardar Patel also died 
after finishing hb work of the integration of the Indian Sutes. 
However, the Indians have made their new constitution. Every 
efforts is being made to complete the Five Year Plan. Under the 
leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, India has gained a status 
of prestige in the^world. 


CHAPTER XXI 


DECENTRALIZATION OF FINANCE 

It is welUknown that up to ihc passing of ilic Charter Act of 
1833, the princes enjoyed a lot of autonomy in of finance. 

It was the Act of 1833 that brought about Ixnancial ccntialisaiioii. 
That Act provided that “ no Government shall have power of granting 
of any new office or granting any new' salai*)', gratuity or allo^^'ancc 
without the previous sanction of the Cover no r-Cen era 1.” Indian 
finance remained centralized in the hands of the Government of 
India even after the passing of the Acts of 1853 and 1858. The 
Provinces were not given any right or authority on tlie Provincial 
revenues. They were merely the managing agents for ilic Govern- 
ment of India. The sources of taxation, the amount of taxation, 
the manner of collection and the authority for expenditure were all 
dictated from the headquarters. The provinces liad absolutely no 
interest in the collection of the taxes. Accordii^g to Sir William 
Hunter, “ Towards the end of e\'cry year, each L<K*al Go\ crnmeni 
presented to the Oovernor-General-in-Council its estimates of ex- 
penditure during the coming 12 months. The Governor-General- 
in-Council, after comparing the aggregate estimates w'iiij the expected 
revenue from All India, granted to each local Oovernmem such 
sums as could be spared for its local services.'* According to 
Strachey, ** The whole of the revenues from all the pro\ inccs of 
British India were treated as belonging to a single fund, expenditure 
from which could be authorised by the Govcrnor-General-iti-Council 
alone. The Provincial Governmenu were allowed no discretion 
in sanctioning fresh charges. They could order without tlic approval 
of the Supreme Government, and without iu knowledge, the adoption 
of measures viully alTccting the interests of millions of people. They 
could make changes in the system of administration iliat might 
involve serious consequences to the Suie ; they could for instance 
(and this is a case which actually occurred) after the basis on which 
the assessment of the land revenue had been made, but they could 
cany out no improvement, great or small, for which actual expenditure 
of money was required. If it became necessary to spend £20 <m a 
road between two local markets, to re-bulld a stable that had tumbled 
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down, or to entertain a menial servant on wages of 10 shillings a 
month, the matter had to be formally reported for the orders of the 
Government of India.” A critic points out that “ the distribution of 
public income degenerated Into something like a scramble in which 
the most violent had the advantage, with very little attention to 
reason. As local economy brought no local advantage, the stimulus 
to waste was reduced to a minimum, and if no local growth of the * 
income led to local means of improvement, the interest in developing 
the public revenues was also brought to the lowest level.” 

It was admitted on all hands that the system was faulty and 
required to be changed. The elTorts of General Dickens and Mr. 
Laing did not improve matters. In 1867, a scheme was prepared 
by Strachey to revise that s^item. On the basis of that scheme, 
Lord Mayo took the ftnt step on the road to decentralisation. 

(1) Mayo’s Resolution (1870) i The Resolution of 1870 
transferred to the control of the Provincial Governments the following 
heads of expenditure, with the revenue accruing from them, and in 
addition, a fixed annual Imperial Grant for the purpose : Jails, 
Registration, Police, Education, Medical Services, Printing, Roads, 
Miscellaneous Public Improvements and Civil Buildings. The ^ 
deficit, if any, was to be met cither by local taxation or by the 
reduction of expenditure. Any portion that may be unspent by the 
end of the year was not to lapse to the Central Government, but 
was to remain at the disposal of the Provincial Government concerned. 
Provincial Governments were given powers, subject to certain 
conditions, to create appointments provided the salary in each case 
did not exceed Rs. 250/- a month and the amounts could be met 
out of the assigned Grants. The Government of Lord Mayo hoped 
that the Resolution “ will produce great care and economy ; that 
it will import an element of certainty into fiscal system which has 
hitherto been absent ; and that it will lead to more harmony in 
action and feeling between the Supreme and Provincial Governments 
than has hitherto prevailed.” The operation of this Resolution, in 
its full meaning and integrity*, will afford opportunities for the 
development of self-Government, for strengthening municipal 
institutions, and for the association of natives and Europeans to a 
greater extent than heretofore in the administration of affairs. 

The chief defect of the system of 1870 was that Imperial Grants 
were made on the basis of expenditure in variow provinces in 
1870-71. No attempt was made to remove the existing inequalities 
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and to give Grams to provinces according to their actual needs 
According to Dr. Gian Chand, “ The provide wliirli l.arl tlie low- 
level of expenditure owing either to access to the Ceiuial (Jovenimcnt 
or to Its under-de\-e!oped or backward slate due to i crciit anne.xation 
was penalised for its economy, imassertivcncss or woisc still hack 
wardness ” The charge of R.C. Dutt was that the rcfoi m of I.ord 
Mayo brought about an increase in the .general Inndcn of taxation. 
Each province, to augment its own revenues, imposed new taxc* 
mostly on land. The result svas that the state-demand on the soil 
was increased. That was against the spirit of the Pciinaneiu 
Settlement in Bengal and as regard other provinces, it broke tin- 
rule adopted in 1855 and 1864 of limiting assessment to one-hall' the 
rental (India in the Victorian .Age. p. 257) However, it lias Ijceii 
pointed out that the practice of separating Central from I^Kial 
taxation was almost universal in the modern stales. .Moreover, the 
system of Lord Mayo resulted in a lot of economy. .-Xcroiding lo 
Roberts, Lord Mayo “ found serious deficit and left sulwlaniial surplus 
He found estimates habitually uiilrusiworlhy, he left ihoKiughiv 
worthy of confidence. He found accounts in arrears iiiul suuistics 
incomplete, he left them punctual and full •' (British India, p, 417„ 

(2) Lytton’s Changes In 1077, the Goven.ttieut of Lutd 
Lytton took the second step on the road to decentralisation. .Sevcial 
heads of expenditure such as Land Revenue. Excise, Stamps. (Jeneral 
Administration. Stationeo'. Law and Justice were iransfcred to 
the Provincial Governments. It was also provided that am surplus 
above the estimated income was to be shared to the extern of one-half 
with the Government of India which also undertook to meet deficits 
to the same -extent, if and when occurred, 

(3) Ripon (1882j: The next change was made in 1882 bv 
l^rd Cromer in the lime of Lord Ripon. He introduced the system 
of Imperial, Divided and Provincial Heads of Revenue by which 
the revenues from all sources were divided into three categories. 
Income from Imperial Heads was to go to the Central Government 
The provinces were to get all the income from the Departments 
under their control. Income from the Divided Heads was to be 
shared, mostly in equal portions, between the Imperial Government 
and the Provincial Governments. The deficit in the Provincial 
Budgets was lo be made good by the Imperial Government by giving 
a fixed percentage of Und revenue lo the provinces. This settlement 
was made for five years and was renewed in 1887, 1892 and 1897. 
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According to Principal C.L. Anand, The advantage of this 
system over the one which had hitherto generally prevailed, was 
that it gave the provincial Governments a direct interest not only 
in the provincialised re\*enue, but also in the most important items 
of Imperial revenue raised within their own province.’* The defects 
of this s>'stem were described in these words by Lieutenant-Gervcrnor 
of Bengal in 1896 : “ I must say T deprecate the way in which tliese 

quinquennial revisions hat'c too frequently been carried out. The 
provincial sheep is summarily thrown on its back, closc-clipped and 
shorn of its wool, and turned out to shiver till its fleece grows again. 
The normal histor> of a prot incial contract is that — two years of 
screwing and sevs'ing and postponement of works, two years of resumed 
energy on a normal scale, and one year of d..^ipation of balances in 
tlie fear dial if not spent they will be annexed by the Supreme 
Government, directly or indirectly, at the time of revision. Now 
all this is wrong, if not demoralising. 1 say the Supreme Government 
might not shear too closely each quinquennium. . .It would be an 
immense gain to Local Administration if the Government of India 
could see its way to each occasion. It is only in this that the element 
of fiscal certainly which was put forward in 1870 as one of its tfTain 
objects, can be secured." 

(4) Guraon: In 1904, Lord Curxon tried to remove the 
<lerects of the settlement of 1882. Although the old division of 
levenues into the Imperial. Divided and Provincial Heads was 
continued, the shares of the Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments were revised. Expenditure on purely Impwial 
heads was to be incurred entirely by the Government of India. 
Expenditure incurred on the Divided Heads was to be divided between 
the Government of India and the Provincial Governments. The 
settlement was declared to be quasi-pennanent. and was to be 
re\'iscd only if found to be grosdy unjust or only in very extreme 


circumstances. 

DecentraUsatioa Commission: The Royal Commiss.on 
on Decentralisation appointed in 1907, enquired into the reiatio^ 
between the Central and Provincial Governments. It made the 
Ibllowing important recommendations in the financial field. 

(a) The Governor-General should not intetfcrc with the 
revenues assigned to the province. 

(i) Distribution should be fixed according to needs of the 

provinces. 
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(t) The residue siiould be taken itt the sliapc of a fixed 
fractional share from a fe>^• of the main licads.of revenue. 

(5) Resolution of 1912 2 The Govcrnmciii of India accepted 
generally the recommendations of the Decentralisation C<»mmisdon 
and passed a Resolution on provincial finance on Uhh May, 1912. 

^ The Government of India was anxious to make ilieir fjnancial 
relations with the prov'incial Governments as stable as possible. 
However, before declaring the provincial settlement permsuieni, they 
considered it necessary to examine certain alleged inccju.illiles and 
adjustments. Regarding the inequality of treatment given to the 
various provinces, the vie^v of the Government of India uas that 
if it exists at all, it is historical and inevitable. . . .whilst its very 
existence is doubtful. , The higgling oC a quarter of a century has 
established a rough equality which should not be replaced by theoretic 
cal calculations.” According to Dr. Gian Chand, “ Thei e >vas no 
equity, rough or rehned in the Settlement of 1911.” But the 
Government of India proceeded on the assumption that there existed 
rough equality between the various provinces. After making certain 
adjustments, the Government of India made the provincial settlements 
'^permanent. In certain provinces, fixed assignments had reached a 
high figure. The Government of India re\'iscd the pro\'incial 
settlements and made some more heads wholly or partially provincial. 
The fixed assignments were proportionately reduced. The policy 
of giving lump-sum grants to the provinces out of the surplus of the 
Government of India was revised in accordance with the rccommcucla* 
lions of the Decentralisation Commission. The Commission had 
recommended the adoption of three principles with a view to remove 
the defects of ” the policy of doles.” Those principles were that 
regard should be made to the wishes of the Provincial Governments, 
the purpose for which grants are made may not be the same in all 
provinces and the grants should not involve greater Central inter- 
ference. Moreover, new revised rules were issued by the Govern- 
ment of India in connection with the control over provincial budgets, 
g In future, the control was to be confined to Divided Heads and to 
the lotab of revenue expenditure. The Provincial Governments were 
to be given authority to overdraw upon the balances with the Govern- 
ment of India and to budget for a deficit under certain conditions- 

It is pointed out that inspile of the changes made by the 
Resolution of 1912, many delects remained in the system. Inequali- 
ties in provincial expenditure were not removed. Independent 
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powers of taxation and borrowing were not granted to the provinces. 
The old system of divided heads and the giving of “ doles ” was 
allowed to continue. But inspite of these defects, it was declared 
that the provincial settlements with the provinces were “fixed in 
perpetuity.” 

(6) MestoB Settlement : After the publication of the Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms in 1918, the new policy was 
inaugurated. The authors of the Report had recommended that 
the provinces should have their independent sources of revenue. 
This implied the abolition of the system of divided heads and the 
separation of the provincial finance from the Central finance. With 
the object of giving effect to the principle of bifurcation, the two lists 
were prepared in such a way that the Central and Provincial 
Governments were to have the least possibility of clash. If there 
was any doubt as to w'hether a particular matter was a provincial 
subject or a central subject, the final decision vested with the 
Govemor>General*in*Council. **The principle of discrimination 
between Central and Provincial subjects is that where extra>provinciaI 
interests predominate, the subject is treated as central ; while on the 
other hand, all subjects in which the interests of a particular province ' 
predominate, are provincial.*' 47 subjects were declared to be 
Central subjects and the most important of them were Defence, 
External Affairs, Railways, Shipping and Navigation, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Customs, Incometax Services, etc. 52 subjects were 
included in the Provincial List and the most important were Educa* 
tion, Local Self-Government, Medical Administration, Public 
Health and Sanitation, Irrigation, Land Revenue, Famine Relief, 
Agriculture, Forests, Industries, Police, Justice, etc. As the distri- 
bution of subjects involved a deficit for the Central Government, a 
Committee known as the Provincial Relations Committee was set 
up with Lord Meston as its President to make recommendations as 
to how the deficit could be met. The Meston Committee recommend- 
ed that the provinces should make contributions to the 
Government of India so that the budget may be balanced . It was 
estimated that the deficit was to be about 10 crores. The provinces 
were not required to pay equally, but according to their paying 
capacity. Different provinces were to contribute different sums in 
different years. Another schedule gave the pennanent and sUndard 
ratio at which each province was to be taxed in order to wipe out 
the Central deficit. 
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^ The following scale shows the contributions made bv the 
provinces to the Central Government in 1921-22. 

ProviHces Conlribu/hn 


Madras 


in Itus of Tupt'S 
348 


Bombay 

• ^ 

56 

Bengal 


63 

Punjab 

* » 

175 

United Provinces 

• • 

240 

Assam 


15 

Burma 

• • 

64 

C P. and Berar 

« 4 

22 


There was a general complaint against the Nfeston Settlement 
and both the officials and non-officials condemned in equal severity 
the unwisdom of the new system. The Jnquir>’ Committee also 
wrote against the system. The revision, if not its complete abolition, 
was unanimously and persistently demanded. However, .Sir Blackett, 
the Finance Member of the Government of India, announced the 
complete and final remission of provincial contributions in his budget 
of 1928.29. 


Although under the reforms of 1919, the position of the Pro- 
vincial Governments with regard to finance was considerably improved, 
there were still many restrictions on them. They had to 
maintain the All-India Services as directed by the Secretary of Stale 
for India. They were helpless with regard to their appointments 
and salaries. Their powers of taxation were very much restricted. 
They were not given the power to borrow on the security of theij 
revenues. The Provincial Governments resented those restrictions 
and desired an independent Provincial Department of Accounts an<l 
Auditing. 

Reforms of 1935: The Government of India Act, 1935 
introduced in the provinces what is known as provincial autonomy. 
The Act provided for a threefold division of powers between the 
Federal Government and the provinces. The federal Government 
was given the power to pass laws on those matters which were given 
in the Federal List. The Provincial Legislatures were given the 
power to make laws on those matters which were included in the 
Provincial List. The Concurrent Last contained those matters about 
which laws could be passed both by the Federal Legislature and the 
provinces. However, many restrictions were allowed to be conti- 
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nucd on the provincial finance. It is Vue that they were given the 
power of borrowing within certain limits, but their power to levy 
taxes was circumscribed. According to the Niemeyer Report, the 
provinces were given financial assbtance by the Central Government 
to meet their deficits. The Report also recommended the distribution 
among the provinces of half of the income tax receipts. 

New Consdcutions It b to be noted that even under the 
new Constitution of India which came into force in 1950, the various 
States of India do not enjoy complete autonomy in the sphere of 
finance. 

The distribution of financial resources between the Union 

a 

and the states follows the Government of India Act, 1935. Several 
taxes and duties have been exclusively given to the Union. Some are 
to be le\’ied by the Union but collected and appropriated by the 
states. Certain taxes are to be levied as well as collected by the 
Union, but are assigned to the states within which they are leviable. 
Certain taxes are to be levied and collected by the Union but dbtri' 
buted between the Union and the Slates. Provuion is also made for 
grants*in*aid by the Union to the states. 

The taxes which belong exclusively to the Union are customs, 
corporation tax, taxes on capital value of assets of individuals and 
companies, surcharge on income tax, fees in respect of matters in 
the Union List, excise duties on tobacco and all other goods produced 
in India except alcoholic liquors for human use, opium and other 
drugs. 

The taxes which belong exclusively to the states are land- 
revenue, taxes on agricultural income, succession duties on agricul- 
tural land, taxes on land and buildings, taxes on mineral rights, 
opium and Indian hemp, taxes on consumption and sale of electricity, 
terminal tax, taxes on goods and passengers carried by road or inland 
waterways, taxes on vehicles, profteions, trades and entertainments, 
sales tax etc. 

Stamp duti« on Bilb of exchange, Bilb of lading, insurance ^ 
policies, transfer of shares etc., and excise duties on medicinal and 
toilet preparations containing alcohol are to be levied by the Union, 
but are to be collected and appropriated by the sUtes within whose 
jurisdiction they are levied. 

The following taxes are to be levied as well as collect^ by 
the Union, but assigned to the states within which they are leviable; 
duties on succession to property other than agricultural land, estate 
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duty in respect of properly other than agricultural land, terminal 
taxes on goods or passangers carried b\' railway, air or sea, taxes 
on railway fares and freights, taxes on transactions in stork exchange 
and taxes on sale of and advertisements in nevx’spapers. 

The following taxes arc levied and collected by the Union, but 
, their proceeds arc divided between the Union and the states in a 
certain proportion: Taxes on income other than those on agricul- 
tural income and duties of excise as arc included in the Union List, 
except medicinal and toilet preparations. President has to distribute 
the proceeds of income-tax between the Union and the states upio 
that time when it is fixed by the Finance Commission The distri- 
bution of the Union excise duties is to be made by Parliament. 

Article 275 provides that grants-in-aid shall be made every year 
by the Union Government to those states which arc considered to ho 
in need of help by Parliament. These grants are particularly for the 
welfare of the Scheduled Tribes. Assam is to be given some special 
grant. In addition to this, lemporarv' grants for a period of ten 
years shall be made to the states of West Bengal, Bihar, Assam and 
^ Orissa in lieu of the shares of the export duty on their jute products 
as they used lo receive before the commencement of the Constitution. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE GROWTH OF JUDICIARY 

The hi$tor\' of the growth of judicial system in India from the 
times of English East India Company U a lengthy one and it is 
possible only to refer to a few landmarks in that proc^. of evolution. 
The beginning was made in 1600 and the latest phase, is embodied 
in the new constitution of India k 

The Charter of 1600 which established the Englbh East India 
Company, also empowered that body to make and issue i^iles, laws, 
orders and ordinances for the good Government of the Company 
and on all factors, masters, mariners and other officers* employed in 
toy age it was given the power to exercise martial law. However, 
capita) punishment could be indicted only on the basU* of a verdict 
of a Jury. Later on, the power of issuing Commissions was delegated 
by the Government of England to the Company itself. In 1623, 
the Company was granted the power to issue those Commissions to 
the Presidents of factories and other Chief officers. 

The Charter of 1661 gave to the Governor and Council (he 
power to judge all persons belonging to the said Governor and 
Company, or that should live under them, in all causes, whether 
civil or criminal, according to (he laws of the Kingdom, and (o 
execute judgment accordingly.*’ 

The Charter of 1669 granted Bombay to the Company and 
empowered it to exercise, through its offi<ers, judicial authority 
over the people according to English laws. 

The Charters of 1683 and 1686 gave the English Company the 
power to establish courts of judicature for mercantile and maritime 
causes at such places as it might direct. 

In 1687, the Ma)^ and Aldermen of the Madras Municipal 
Corporation were constituted as a court of record with power to 
try civil and criminal cases. An appeal could be taken to the 
Govemor>in-Council against their decisions. 

In 1726, Mayors’ courts were established in the three Presidency 
towns. The right of appeal to the Governor and Council and in 
certain cases to the King-in-Council was allowed. The Governors- 
in-CouncU were also constituted courts for the trial of all offences 
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except high treason. The esublishmeni of Mayors' courts did not 
improve the machiner>' of justice. These courts were presided over 
by the servants of the Company, and they could not be expected to 
give impartial decisions in those cases in which the Company or ilic 
serv'ants of the Company were involved. The jixdges did not knovs 
much about the law of India. 

It is to be noted that side by side with the courts set up l>y the 
Englishmen, there were also native courts at work. The priru ipir 
underlying the native judicial system was the union of all auilioritw 
whether judicial, fiscal or military in the same hands. The Nnwab 
Deputy of the Delhi Emperor W'as at the head. He was l>r>ilj a 
Diwan and a Nazim. As a Nazim he exercised criminal jui isdiction 
and controlled the police. As a Diwan, he collected the revenue and 
superintended the administration of civil justice. 

Under the Nawab, the Zamindars exercised both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. Mohammadan law was administered In the 
criminal courts. In civil couru, both Hindu and Mafmmmaclan 
laws were applied. 

When the English East India Company got the Diwani from 
tlw Moghul Emperor in 1765, Clive introduced a dual system. The 
Nawab of Bengal continued to administer justice in accordance with 
the Mohammadan Law. The Company took over the administra- 
tion of civil Justice and the collection of rev'enue. However, (his 
work was done by the Indian judges. When the dual Chwernment 
was abolished in 1772, Warren Hastings established a scheme under 
which the entire administration of justice and the collection of revenues 
were placed under the supervision of English officers. Each district 
was placed in charge of a Collector and the Diwan constituted a 
court of civil justice called the Diwani Adalat. An appeal could be 
taken against the order of this court to the Sadar Diwani Adalat at 
Calcutta, The latter consisted of the Governor and the members 
of hU Council. It was also assisted by native officers. Likewise, a 
Faujdari Adalat or criminal court was established in every district. 

It consisted of a Kazi, a MuAi and two Maul\'ies with whom the 
Collector sat simply to watch the proceedings. From this court, an 
appeal lay to the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. This court also was under 
the supervision of the Governor and his Council. 

Rcgulatittg Act: The Regulating Act of 1773 provided for 
the establishment of a Supreme Court in Bengal. I( was to consist 
of a Chief Justice and three puisne judges who were to be barristers 
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of not less than 5 years’ sunding. They were all to be appointed by 
His Majesty. The Supreme Court was given the power to try civil, 
Criminal, ecclesiastical, admiralty and equity cases over the in- 
habitants of Calcutta and over the British subjects and their servants 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and OrUsa. An appeal could be 
taken against its decision to the King- in-Council under certain 
circumstances. 

It lias already been pointed out that the Regulating Act was 
silent on many points. The result w'as confusion and conflict. The 
judges of the Supreme Court refused to recognise the authority of 
the courts of the Company. They were absolutely ignorant of the 
customs and beliefs of the people of India and consequently their 
iudgements were not welcomed. The judges imported the Engibh 
law into the country. They were so arbitrary in certain cases that 
the people were terrified by it. According to Lord Macaulay, the 
rule of the Supreme Court was a reign of terror, “ of terror heightened 
by mystery ; for even that which was endured was less horrible than 
that which was anticipated. No man knew what was next to be 
anticipated from this trained tribunal : it came from beyond the 
black water, as the people of India with mysterious horror called 
the sea; it consisted of Judges not one of w^hom was familiar with 
the usages of tfic millions o\*cr >vhom they claimed boundless authority. 
Its records were kept in ^mknown character ; its sentences were 
pronounced in unknown sounds ; no Maratha invasion had ever 
spread through the defence such dismay as this inroad of English 
lawyers ; all the injustice of former oppressors, As*atic and Euro- 
peans, appeared as a blessing compared with the justice of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Cowell has examined the working of the Supreme Court 
at length and it seems desirable to quote him in this connection. 
Hi$ remarks are as follows: “Although it is impossible to defend 
the acts of the judges, it must be remembered that their position 
was from the first anugonistic to the Council ; and that they carried 
out in India a scheme which had been prepared in England without 
adequate information or competent skill for the purpose of chedtmg 
excesses of administration and of re-establishing order on principle 
totally strange to the inhabiunts. The essential character and 
object of that scheme were to weaken the power of the Government 
by vesting it in the hands of a majority, and to plant in its neighbour- 
hood a court, framed after the fashion of the existing courts m 
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England, with jurisdiction over all its executive acts and a vote on 
all its l^islaiion. This tribunal-, vested with such extraordinary 
powers, and so ludicrously unsuited to the social and political condi- 
tion of Bengal, was not merely to exercise a civil and criminal juris- 
diction wholly strange and repugnant to the Indian people ; it might 
Sit one day on its common law side and gK'c judgement to a sulior, 
and on the next day might sit on its equity side and restrain that 
suitor from proceeding to execution. It might on one side adjudge 
a man to be the absolute owner of property, and on the oilier side 
consign him to perpetual imprisonment if he did not, in his character 
of trustee, forthwith give It up to those beneficially entitled. In short, 
the whole system of English law and equity, with Us rules and customs 
and processes, handed down from feudal times, moulded during 
struggles between secular and ecclesiastical powers between church 
and commonalty, between common lasv and civil jurisprudence, 
which lime alone had rendered endurable to the people amongst 
whom it had grown up, a people widely dilTcrenc in habits, character, 
and form of civilisation from any to l>c found in the East, w'as intro- 
duced into India, not intentionally as a burden, but for its Iimcfit 
and salvation. 

‘ The result was that the Court exercised large powers 
independently of Government, often so as to abstnict It, and had a 
complete control over legislation. Political power had thus vested In 
judges who had neither the responsibilities nor the machinery of 
Government. Such a system could not endure under any* circum- 
stances. Although the courts arc independent of Government in 
England, both are absolutely subordinate to the legislature, in which, 
however, the power of Government predominates. To make the 
Legislature subordinate to the Gourt, instead of the Court suhortlinatc 
to the Legislature, and at the same time to direct it to enforce a s>'slcm 
of law utterly inapplicable to India, independently of or in opposition 
to the Government, which was at the same time weakened by divisions 
purposely created, appear to be most destructive and pernicious 
policy that wit could devise. Although the judicial service should 
be independent of the executive, yet it must be subordinate to the 
Legblature, and legislation must be, if power and responsibility are 
to go together, the unlettered expression of sovereign authority, 
wherever that authority may reside, or from whatever source it be 
derived, whether from an electoral body or an absolute prince.** 

Act of 1781: The Act of 1781 was passed with a view to 
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remove some of the defects in the Supreme Court. It was laid down 
that the Supreme Court should not have any jurisdiction in any 
matter concerning the revenue or concerning any acts ordered or 
done in the collection of revenue. 

It was declared that no person was to be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court by virtue of his possessing any interest in, or 
authority over rents or lands within Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, or by 
reason of his becoming security for the payment of such rents. 

The employment of a person by the Company or the Govcrnor- 
General-in*Council, or by any native of Great Britain did not imply 
that that person was to be subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in matters of inheritance or succession. Unless specifically 
agreed belw'een the parties, no civil suit was to be brought before 
the Supreme Court. 

No action could be brought against any judicial officer for 
any wrong or injury done to any person in the exercise of his judicial 
authority. 

It was declared that the Governor-General and his Council 
were not to be subject, jointly or severally, to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in matters of inheritance or succession. Unless 
specifically agreed between the parties, no civil suit was to be brought 
before the Supreme Court. 

No action could be brought against any judicial officer for any 
wrong or injury done to any person in the exercise of his judicial 
authority. 

It was declared that the Governor-General and his Council were 
not to be subject, jointly or severally, to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, for or by reason of any act or order or any other matter or 
thing whatsoever, counselled, ordered or done by them in their 
public capacit)* only and acting as Governor-General and Council.” 

The order of the Cover nor-Generaldn-Council in writing was 
to be considered a sufficient justification for all the acts done under 
their orders. 

The English law was not to be applicable to the natives of 
India. The succession and inheriunce to lands, rents and goods, all 
matters of contracts, and dealings between party and party, were 
to be determined, in the case of Muslims by the laws and usafes of 
Muslims, and in the case of Hindus by the laws and usages of the 
Hindus. In other cases, the Uws and usages of the defendant were 
to be applied. 
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The Supreme Court was authorised to make processes^ rules 
and orders for the administration of justice. Tliosc rules ae^d orders 
could be rejected or amended by the British Government. 

The Act of 1781 recognised the existence of the Civil and 
Criminal Provincial Courts set up under the authority of the Ck.mpany. 

The Governor-General and Council, the .\dvocaie-(h‘ncral 
and all persons acting under their orders were indemnified, discharged 
and saved from any action, suit or prosecution on account of their 
disobedience and resistance to the orders of the Supreme Court in 
1779. 

It lias been rightly pointed out that althougli the power*; of 
the Supreme Court were lessened by the Act of 1781, it won its way 
to greater authority and respect than any^iher court in India. 

Amilst It may be mentioned that in 1774, the Collectors 
were withdrawn and their place was taken by Amils for the adminis- 
tration of civil Justice. The supreintendcnce of revenues was first 
of all given to the provincial Courts and afterwards to a Comm luce 
of Revenues. 

In 1788, sixteenth courts of Diwanl .Adalat were created, each 
under the charge of a covenanted civilian called the Supcrinierident. 

Reforms of ComwalUs (1784-93; t A lefcrence may be 
made to the judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis. When he came 
from England, he brought with him instructions “ to establish 
permanent rules for the settlement of the collection of the revenue, 
and for the administration of justice founded on the ancient laws 
and local usages of the country.'* 

He united I he. functions of civil and criminal justice with those 
of the collection and management of revenue. He pul the lliwani 
Adalats under the superintendence of the Collectors. He decided 
to resume the superintendence of criminal justice in all the provinces. 
He removed the Niaamat Adalat from Murshidahad to Calcutta. 
Although judicial and revenue functions were given to the collectors, 
the courts were kept distinct. 

In 1793, Lord Cornwallis made further changes in the judicial 
system. He stated thus in 1793 : “ There is no class of men whicli 

government should watch vdlh greater jealously, and on whom 
the regulations should have a stricter control, than the officers who 
are entrusted with the collection of the public revenues. It is 
necessary to arm them with powers to enforce their demands ; but 
to prevent the abuse of this power, there should be courts of justice 
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ready to punish oppressive exaction.” The result was that Lord 
Cornwallis decided to separate the judicial and revenue functions. 
According to him, ** All questions between government and the 
landlords respecting the assessment and collection of the public 
re\enues and disputed claims between the latter and their ryots, 
or other persons concerned in the collection of their rents have 
hitherto been cognisable in the courts of Mai Adalat or Revenue 
Courts. The collectors of the revenue reside in these courts as 
Judges, and an appeal lies from their decision to the Board of Revenue 
and from the decrees of that Board to the Govcrnor-Gencral-in- 
Council in the department of revenue. 

“The proprietors can never consider the privileges which have 
been conferred upon thegi as secure whibt the revenue officers are 
vested with these judicial powers. Exclusive of the objections arising 
to these Courts from their irregular, summary and often exparte 
proceedings, and from the Collectors being obliged to suspend the 
exercise of their judicial functions whenever they interfere with their 
ftnancial duties, it is obvious that, if the regulations for assessing 
and collecting the public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers 
themselves must be the aggressors, and that individuals who have^ 
been wronged by them in one capacity can never hope to obtain 
redress from them in another. Their financial occupations equally 
disqualify them for administering the laws between the proprietors 
of land and their tenants. 

Other security, therefore, must be given to landed property 
and to the rights attached to it, before the desired improvements in 
agriculture can be expected to be effected. Government must 
divest itself of the power of infringing in its executive capacity the 
rights and privileges which, as exercising the legislative authority, 
it has conferred on the landholders. The revenue officers must be 
deprived of their judicial powers. All financial claims of the public, 
when disputed under the regulations, must be subjected to the 
cognizance of Courts of Judicature, superintended by Judges who, 
from their official situations and the nature of their trusts, shall not 
only be w'holly uninterested in the result of their decisions, but bound 
to decide impartially between the public and the proprietors of land, 
and abo between the latter and their tenants. The Collectors of 
the Revenue must not only be divested of the power of deciding 
upon their own acts, but rendered amenable for them to the Courts 
of Judicature, and must collect the public dues subject to a personal 
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prosecution for every exaction exceed inic the amoiiiu which tliey 
are authorised to demand on behalf of the pul)llc ami for every 
deviation from the regulations preset il>e<J for the rolled ion of ii." 

Consequently, in 1793, the CU>llcclor was dcj>rlved of his 
judicial powers. The Mai Adalais wore also abolished ajid their 
functions were given to the Di^ani .Vdalats vshich were )>residc‘d 
over by the covenanted servants appointed by the (iovenior-CieiH'rab 
in-Council. 

Four Provincial Courts of civil appeal were established, each 
consisting of three Judges who were also required to preside over the 
Court of Circuit in their Division. Appeals from their dec isions 
were to be taken to the Sadr Diwani .\dalat and the Sadr Xi/ainat 
Adalat, No fees were to be Icv'ied from the litigants. Justice was 
made available to all. 

It is to be noted that the Cornwallis system enjoyed a great 
prestige. It was introduced both in Bombay and Madras, A few 
changes were made In course of time, In 1795, fees were reimposed 
upon the institution of suits. Justice was made expensive to dis- 
courage litigation. In 1797, the Provincial Oniris of .\ppeal were 
made the Ana) authority in those cases whose vnUie u'as not more 
than Rs. 5000*. In 1801, three Judges were appointed to preside 
over the Sadr Courts. The number was increased to four in 1H07. 

Work of William Beotinck (182$*1835) : A reference may 
be made to the work done by Lord William Beniinck itt the field of 
judicial administration. He abolished the Provincial Conns of 
Appeal. These Courts had become the resting places for those 
members of the service who were deemed unAt for higliei' responsi- 
bilities.** He divided the Presidency of Bengal into 20 divisions 
over each of which was appointed a “ Commissioner of Revenue 
and Circuit.** In 1831, the Sessions work of the Commissioner was 
transferred to the Civil Judges. It was in this way that the oHicc of 
the District and Sessions Judge came into existence. The magisterial 
functions of ZUIah Judge were transferred to the Collector. William 
Bcntinck also rcveised the policy of Lord Cornwallis in the matter 
of making appointments. The latter had initiated the policy of 
reserving all the high posts in the judicial hierarchy for (he Euro- 
peans. William Bentinck extended the powders of (he Munsifs and 
the Sadr Amins who were native Judges. Their salaries were also 
increased. 

Recorders’ Goorts : In 1797, Recorders' Courts were 
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established. These courts consbted of the Mayor, three Aldermen 
and a Recorder, with a recorder appointed by the Crown. Thee 
Courts were given civil, criminal, ecclesiastical and admiralty juris- 
diction. They were given the power to try all those case which 
were formerly tried by the Mayor’s Court. Their jurisdiction was 
extended over British subjects reiding within the British territorie 
stibject to the Governments of Madras and Bombay, or within the 
territories of native prince in alliance with thee Governments. 
However, thee Courts did not last long. Their powers were given 
over to the Supreme Court. 

Courts of Requests : The Courts of Requecs were 
establhhed by the Charter of 1753. Thee Courts were given the 
povN'cr to tiecidc those case in which the debt, duty or matter in 
<lispuie (lid not exceed Rs. 20V In 1797, their powers were increased 
and (hcv could try case up to the value of Rs. 80 The Courts 
of Reqtiests were superseded in the Preidcncy towns in 1850 by the 
Small Cause Courts. These Courts arc continuing at preent. 

Justice of Peace: The Charter of 1726 eiablished Justices 
of Peace at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. They were given the 
power to hold quarter Sessions. The Regulating Act of 1773 made 
the Governor-General-in-Council and Judges of the Supreme Court 


Justices of the Peace. The Governor-General and the Council 
were directed to hold quarter Sessions within the settlement of Fort 
William as a Court of Record. The Supreme Court esublished 
under the Act of 1773 was given the power and supervision and 
control over its work. When the Supreme Courts were established 
at Madras and Bombay, their judges were also made the Jusoces of 
Peace for their respective Presidencies. 

In 1793, an Act of Parliament authorised the Governor-General- 
in-Council to appoint Justices of the Peace from the covenanted 
servants of the Company and other BritUh inhabitants. In 1807, 
the Governors and the CounciU of Madras and Bombay were 
empowered to act as Justice of Peace for those towns only. In 1832, 
Governments of the three Presidencies were authorised to appoint 
any person who was not a foreigner, to act as a Justice of Peace. 
Various reguUtions of the Presidencies £xed the powers of the Justice 
of Peace. Those were supplemented by the Acts of Parliament. 
The following classes of people were subject to their jur^.ction 

1. All pereons who committed offences within the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts. 
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2. All BHiisK subjects resident in any pan of the Presidency. 

3. All jiersons who had comm it led crimes or ofTeticcs ai 
sea. 



High In 1861, the Indian High Conns .\ci was 

passed. It esUblished High Courts at Calcutta, Madras arui Bomlxiy 
in which the Supreme Courts and the Sadr Diwani Acblai and the 
Sadr Nizatnat Adalat were merged. Under the same An, a High 
Court was established at Allahabad in 1886. The Inclian High 
Courts Act of 1865 empowered the Governor-Onjcral-iii-C:ouncil 
to alter the local limits of the jurisdiction of the HIgli Conus. 1'ho 
Indian High Courts Act of I911 raised the maximum number ol 
Judges from I5 to 20. It gave a general pmver lo tin- Caown i.> 
establish additional High Courts at other places. remporary 
Judges could be appointed by the Cover nor-Genera I- in-Co unci I for 
two years. A High Court was establislietl at Patna in I0I6 and <ii 
Lahore in I9I9. In I936, a High Court was established at Nagpur 
m place of the Judicial Commissioner. A Chief Court was set up 
in Oudh. The Courts of Judicial Cfimmissioners Were set up in 
North-West Frontier Province and Sind. 


Privy Gooiicil : The Judicial Commiurc of il.r IVivA Council 
was set up by an Act of Pariiame.ii in 1833, It was ilu- hifilu-st 
Court of Appeal for India up to January 1950, althouKh some of its 
powers were taken away in I948. I, consisted of pracfcally iho 
same Judges who heard the appeals in the House of Lords, hut the 
procedure in the two courts was different. Thejudici.il Conuniilre 
d,d not gtve judgements. 1, merely advised the Croi,., to give a 
judgement m a particular way. The House of Lords gave regular 
judgement. The House of l....is was bound by previous decisions 
and a bad decision could be superseded only by Icgislalion. ’I-lic 
Privy Council was not bound by its previous decisions. 

The Judicial- Committee sat in more than one division. I hrce 
members formed a quorum. The Priv>- Council did no. publish .he 
dissentmg opinions of its member in iu judgmen«. Au appeal 
could be taken in civil cases if the i-alue of the subjec.-mal.er was 

T' a u fi-l decree appealed from 

affirmed the deemon of the court immediately below it. the appeal 

must have involved some substantial question of law. In other cases. 

an appeal could be taken to Privy Council only if the High Court 

certified that the case was a fit one for appeal. There was also the 

power to give special leave to appeal. In criminal cases, a right of 
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appeal Nvas given from any judgment order or senteiKe of a High 
C'ourt made in the exercise of its original criminal jurisdiction, or 
In any criminal case where a point of law was involved. The Privy 
Council did not exercise its right to grant special leave to appeal in 
criminal cases “ unless it is sho^vTi that by a disregard of the form of 
legal process or by some violation of the principles of natur^ justice 
or otherwise, substantial or grave injustice has been done**' Under 
the Government of India Act of 1935, appeals could.be taken from 
the decisions of the Federal Court of India. 

Federal Court of India: The Government . of India Act 
of 1935 provided for (he establishment of a Federal, Court of India. 
Such a Court was essential because the Act of 1935 provided for a 
Federal system in which there was a division of powers. There was 
every possibility of a conflict of jurisdiction between the Central 
Government and the Provinces. Such a Court was/ necessary to 
decide those cases. 

The Act provided that the Federal Court shall consist of the 
Chief Justice of India and not more than six Judges, appointed by 
(he King. The Go%*ernor-Gcncral was empowered .to appoint an 
Acting Chief Justice and Acting judges to fill up tempowy vacancies. 
It was provided tha( the Judges were to hold office upto the age of 
65 and were not to be removed from office except on the ground of 
misbeliaviour, infirmity of mind or body. Only that person could 
be appointed a Judge of the Federal Court who had been a Judge 
of a High Court for at least 5 years, or was a barrister of England or 
an Advocate of Scotland of at least 10 years’ standing or a Pleader 
of a High Court of 10 years* standing In the case of the Chief 
Justice, 15 years’ standing was necessary. The salaqics and allow- 
ances of the Chief Justice and the Judges of the Federal Court were 
fixed by the King and could not be changed to their disadvanUgc 
during their tenure of oflfjce. Their salaries and aHowances were 
a charge on the revenues of India. 

The seat of the Federal Court was at Delhi. Another place 
could be fixed by the Chief Justice with the approval of the Governor- 

General. but that was not done. ^ 

The Federal Court possessed three kinds of junsdicbons : 
original, appellate and advisor)' jurisdiction. It - had original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between the Federation, a province or 
provinces, or a Federated state or states in so far as any qu«d^ 
How their legal rights was involved. Thus, a case could be taken 
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directly to the Federal Court if there was a dispute between a 
province, a state and federation. When the Federal Court 
exercised its original jurisdiction, it pronounced only a declaratory 
judgement. 

In its appellate jurisdiction, the Federal Court heard appeals 
from the judgments of the High Courts of the Provinces and die 
Federated States. If the High Court of a Pros’ince rcnificd that 
the judgement given by it involved the interpretation of some Section 
of the Government of India Act. 1933. or an>’ Ordei-i.t-Council 
issued under it. an appeal could be taken to the Federal Court, If 
the High Court of a province did not grant a certificate, an appeal 
could be taken against its decision. The same was the case with titc 
appeals from the High Courts of the Federating States. 

It was originally suggested that in addition to llie Fedoial 
Court, provision should be made for the establishment of a Supreme 
Court to hear appeab from the High Courts of the vari.iu* provinces 
m place of the Privy Council. But it was pointed out that that 
would create a very difficult situation. The Federal Court and tl.c 
Supreme Court might quarrel o\-er their respective jurisdiction and 
unhappy Kcnes may be created. Such a thing was hardly desirable, 
^nsequemly. a provision was made in the Act empowering the 
Federal Court to hear appeals from the Higli Courts of the Provinces 
even in those cases which did not involve any question rcga.di.ig 
the interpretation of the Constitution. It was in pursuance of this 
provuton that the Federal Court (Enlargement of Jurisdiction; Act, 
1947 was passed. This Act received the assent of the Governor- 
General on 5th January, 1948. This Act provided for the enlarge- 
ment of the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court in civil cases 
to the fullest extent permissible under section 206 of the Government 
0 India Act, 1935, and for the abolition proumo of all direct appeals 
m such cases from the High Courts to the Privy Council oidier with 
or without special leave. Howe\'er, it did nol interfere with appeals 
pending before the Privy Council or in respect of which special leave 
ftad already been granted by the Priv)- Council. 

The Federal Court was not the highest Court of appeal for 
he interpretation of the Government of India Act, 1935. Provisions 
^ made for the taking of appeals from the Federal Cotirt to il.e 
ftivy Council. Thus, when the Federal Court gave its decision in 
Its original jurisdiction, an appeal could be taken to the Privy Council 
as a matter of right. If, however, the Federal Court gave its decision 
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m its appellate jurisdiction, an appeal could be taken to the Privy 
C'oimcil, not as a matter of right, but only with the permission of the 
Pj'ivy Council or the Federal Court. The Privy Council had also 
as envn rules of procedure for the admission of appeak. Unless and 
until a case involved a substantial question of law, the Privy Council 
did not grant leave to appeal. 

The Federal Court also exercised advisory jurisdiction. The 
(iovernor-Gcneral was authorised to refer a question to the Federal 
Court for its consideration and for opinion on the same. Aiter such 
hearing as it thought fit, the Federal Court reported to the Governor- 
General. On many occasions, the Governor-General resorted to 
this po^ver. When there was a difference of opinion between the 
Congress and the Muslim League on the question of compulsory 
grouping of the provinces, it was proposed to refer the matter to the 
Federal Court, but that was not done. 

The law declared by the Federal Court and the Privy Council 
was binding on all the Courts of India. 

Supreme Goort : Under the new Constitution of India which 
came into force on 26th January* 1950, both the Privy Council and the 
Federal Court were abolished and their place was taken by the Supreme ^ 
Court of India. According to the Constitution, the Supreme Court is to 
consist of a Chief Justice of India and not more than 7 other judges. 
However, their number can be increased by parliament. Provisions 
have been made for making the Judges of the Supreme Court 
independent in the performance of their duties. It has been given 
enormous powers under three heads ; original, appellate and advisory. 

As regards original Jurisdiction, the Supreme Court can try any 
dispute betw'ecn the Go%'ernmcnt of India and one or more states, 
or between the Government of India and any state or states on one 
side and one or more other states on the other, or between the two 
or more stales if and in so far as the dispute involves any question on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right depends. Supreme 
Court has the power to issue directions or orders in the nature of 
writs of Habeaus Corpus, Mandamus, Prohibition, Quo Warranto 
and Certiorari or any of them for the enforcement of fundamental 

righu. , . 

The appellate powers of the Supreme Court can be discussed 

under three heads. As r^ards the constitutional cases, an ap^l 
lies to the Supreme Court from any judgement, decree ctf final oi^cr 
of a High Court in the territory of India, whether in a civa, cnimna 
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or other proceeding, if the High Court certifies tliat the case involves 
a substantial question of law as to the interpretation of the Constitu* 
tion. If the High Court refuses to grant such a certificate, the 
Supreme Court may grant special leave to appeal if it is satisfied 
that the case involves a subsuntial question of laNv with regard to 
the interpretation of the Constitution. In other cases, an appeal 
lies to the Supreme Court from any judgement, decree or final ordc*r 
in a civil proceeding of a High Court if the High Court certifies that 
the amount or value of the subject matter of the dispute is not less 
than Rs. 20,000/-. Where the judgement, decree or final order 
appealed from affirms the decision of the court immediately below, 
the High Court must also certify that the appeal involves some 
subsuntial question of law. It is only then that an appeal is allowed. 
In criminal cases, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court from an>' 
judgement, final order or sentence in a criminal proceeding of a 
High Court if the High Court has on appeal rcN'crsed an order of 
acquitui of an accused person and sentenced him to dentil or ha^ 
withdrawn for trial before itself any case from any court subordinate 
to its authority and in such trial convicted the accused person 
and sentenced him to death, or certifies that the case is a fit one for 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. Parliament may by law confer 
on the Supreme Court any further powers to entertain and hear 
appeals from any judgement, final order or sentence in a criminal 
proceeding of a High Court in the territory of India subject to such 
conditions and Umiutions as may be specified in such law. 

Like the Federal Court of India, Supreme Court has been 
given advisory juri^iciion The Constitution provides that if at 
any time it appears to the President of India that a question of law 
or of fact has arisen, or is likely to arise which is of such a nature and 
of such importance that it U expedient to obuin the opinion of the 
Supreme Court upon it, he may refer the question to that court for 
consideration and the court may after such hearing as it thinks fit, 
report to the President its opinion. It is not clear whether the 
opinion of the Supreme Court is binding upon the President or not. 

The Supreme Court may, in its discretion, grant special leave to 
appeal from any judgement, decree, sentence or order in any 
cause or matter passed or made by any court or tribunal in the 
territory of India. 

Subject to the provisions of any law made by Parliament or 
any rules made under Article 145 by the Supreme Court, the Supreme 
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Court shall have the power to review any judgement pronounced 
or order made by it. 

Provision has also been made for the increase of the powers 
<if the Supreme Court. According to Sir Alladi Krlshnaswaini 
Ayyar, “ The Supreme Court in the Indian Union has more powers 
than any Supreme Court in any part of the world.” 




CHAPTER XXlll 


GROWTH OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

According to Tocqucville, “ Local insiiuitiom consiiiuic the 
strength of free nations. A Xacion mav establish a s^*stern of free 
government, but without municipal insiiliiiions, it cannot liavc the 
spirit of liberty,’* The truth of this statement cannot be doubled 
and it is desirable in a free India to discuss as to how ilie system of 
Ucal Self-Government has grown in this country, what its present 
positiojj IS and how the same can be improved upon to icrvr ilu* 
needs of the country. 

The earliest efforts in municipal Government in India were 
made in the Residency towns of Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. In 
1687, an order of the Court of Directors directed the finmniion of a 
Corporation of Europeans and Indian members of the city of Madras. 
However, this '‘Corporation did not survive. 

Under the Regulating Act of 1773, the Gavernor-C/cncral 
nominated the servants of the Company and other Bntisli inhabitants 
to be the Justices of the Peace. They* were empowcrc<l to appoint 
scavengers for the cleaning and repairing of the streets of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, for making assessments for those purpose^ and 
for the grant of licences for the sale of spirituous ]i<|uors. The 
reason for such a provision lay in the unsanitary* state of alTairs in the 
Presidency towns. We are told that the public drains u*eie regarded 
as the natural' meptacics for all refuse and lilih. Caicas'^cs were 
left to rot anU' putrefy in the streets. In one case, jackals prc>'c<l 
for two nights bh a human corpse thrown near the gate of a building. 

Between' 1817 and 1630, spasmodic attempts were made in 
Madras and ^ Calcutta to undertake works paid out of the lottery 
funds, and rhuch was done with this money in laying out these towns. 
On completion,' the roads and drains w*ere handed over to the Justices 
of Peace to be maintained by them out of their assessment. But 
even for maintenance work, the funds never sufficed, and the 
Provincial' Governments supplied the balances required. In the 
case of Bombay' alone, a tax on carriages and carts was levied for the 
purpose of making roads. The Justices of Peace as a body did not 
take much interest in their work and their power was gradually 
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concent rated in the hands of the Chief Magistrate who was helped 
in Calcutta by the Superintendent of Police to collect the taxes and 
snpert'ise the work of consen’ancs*. However, there was no trace 
of any popular Government. 

In 1840, an Act was passed for CalcutU and 18+1 an Act 
was passed for Madras. These Acts widened the purposes for which 
the Municipal assessment was to be utilised. The. inhabitants of 
ihe towns were given control over the assessment and collection of 
taxes. However, much did not come out of these Acts. There 
was no response from the public. In 1845, an Act was passed for 
Bombay. This Act concentrated the administrative powers in the 
hands of a Conscr\*ancy Board on which were tvyo Europeans and 
three Indian Justices, with the Senior Magistrate of Police as 
Chairman 

Presidency Towns : fresh attempt to grapple with the 

sanitation of the Presidency towns was made in 1856 when Act 
XXIV and Act XXV were passed. The first Act, dealt with the 
consert'ancy and impro\*ement of the Presidency towns. The 
second Act provided for the better assessment and .collection of rates. 
Special .‘Vets were passed for the appointment of three commissioners 
in each town. In the Calcutta Act of 1856, sp^ial provisions were 
made for gasdighling and the construction of sewers. In the Bombay 
Act of 1858, power was given to lcv>' dues. However, in spite of 
the above-mentioned legislation, the towns remained .filthy and the 


laws merely existed on paper. 

We are told tliat there were quarrels between the Commissioner 
and ihe Justi< es of Peace at Calcutta but work was done in the field 
of sanitation. In the case of Bombay, the condition of sanitation 
was dreadful and the death rate rose very- high. By the Act of 1855, 
the Justices were constituted as a body corporate, with control over 
the budget, but all executive power was concentrated in the hands 
of a highly-paid Government official. A special . Controller of 
Accounts was appointed to remedy the defects in accounts. With 
the appointment of Crawford as Municipal Commissioner and Dr. 
Hewlett as Health Officer, the work of sanitation was pushed on 
viRorously and the whole administration was ti^tened up. There 
was great agitation against the Commissioner. ;^e Cont^er o 
Accounts failed to control the accounts on account of his 
subordinate of the Commissioner, it was after a Ipt 
that the membership of the Bombay Corporation reduced » 
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Noa«Presicl«ncy Towns : Outside the Presidency towns, 
there was practically no attempt at municipal legislation before 
1842. An Act was passed in that year in Bengal, but it practically 
remained a dead letter. Another Act was passed in 1850 which 
applied to the tvhole of British India. This Act was of permissive 
nature. The Government of any province was given the power ^ 
to bring the Act into operation in any town only when it was satisfied 
that the inhabitants of that town wanted the same. In that case, 
the Government was authorised to appoint the magistrate and such 
numl)er of inhabitants as may appear necessary to be Commissioners 
on whom large powers were conferred for making rules. It was 
under this power that octroi duties were levied. Under this Act 
and subsequent Provincial Acts, a large number of municipalities 
were set up in all pro\'inccs. In most provinces, the Commissioners 
were nominated and from the point of view of Self-Government, 
these Acts did not go far enough. 

Mayo’s resolution: It was only after 1870 that real progress 
was made in the direction of seJf-Govern merit. Lord Mayo*s 
Government in their Resolution of 1870 dealing with decentralisa- ^ 
lion of finance, referred to the necessity of taking further steps to 
bring local interest and supervision to bear on the management of 
funds devoted to education, sanitation, public works etc. New 
Municipal Acts were passed in the various provinces between 1871 
and 1874. These Acts extended the elective principle. The results 
of the policy of 1870 were described in the Resolution of the Local 
Self-Government, 1882 thus: Considerable progress had been 

made since 1870. A large income from local rates and cesses had 
been secured, and In some provinces the management of the income 
had been freely entrusted to local bodies. Municipalities had also 
increased in number and usefulness. But there was still a greater 
degree of progress in different parts of the country than varying 
local circumstances seemed to warrant. In many places, services 
admirably adapted for local Government were reserved in the hands 
of the Central administration, while everywhere heavy charges were 
levied on monicipaiities in connection with the Police, over which 
they had necessarily no executive control.” 

Ripon’s Resolution of 1881: The next step was tak^ 
during the viceroyalty' of Lord Ripon who has been rightly called 
the father of Local Self-Government in India. His ^ 

Local Self-Government is a great landmark m the growth o 
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Self-Government in the countr>'. After pointing out the beneficial 
eflects on local finance of the Resolution of 1870, the Resolution of 
1881 slated that the Governor-General of India thought that time 
had come when further steps should l>e taken to develop (he idea of 
Lord Mayo’s Government. It was asserted that agreements with 
s the Provincial Governments regarding finance should not ignore the 
question of Local Self-Government. The Provincial Governments 
were directed to transfer considerable re\enues to the local bodies. 
The latter were also to be incharge of those matters winch were 
chiefiy concerned wUh the localities, 

The Government of India directed the Local Govenimeius 
to undertake a tareful surt'ey of the provincial, local and municipal 
Acts. The object of the inquiry was to find out as to tvhat sources 
of revenue could be transferred from the provincial to the local heads 
so that they could be administered by ihe Municipal Committees. 
Secondly, it was to be found out as to what items could safely be 
given away to the local bodies. Only those items were to be trans- 
ferred which were understood and appreciated by the people, The 
^ third object of the Inquiry was to devise steps that were necessary 
to ensure more Local Self-Government.” 

In accordance with the Resolution of 1881, letters were 
addressed to the Provincial Governments by the Government of 
India. In these despatches, the Government of India hinted at 
those items of expenditure that could conveniently be transferred 
to the local bodies for control. The local Governments were directed 
to examine themselves other items also that could be f landed over 
to the local bodies. The Government of India recommended that 
the Magistrate or the Collector should l>e the President of the Disirici 
Committees and Assistant or Deputy Magistrate the President of 
the subordinate Committees. In all these Committees, the number 
of the non-official members was to be not less than one-half and not 
more than two-lhirds of the whole. The local Govern men (s were 
told that ” It would be hopeless to expect any real development of 
Self-Government if the local bodies were subject to check or interfer- 
ence in matters of detail.” It was also pointed out to them that 
the *' Governor-General- in-Council is anxious that the fullest possible 
liberty of action should be given to local bodies.” 

The Provincial Governments not only approved of (he policy 
contained in the Resolution of 1881 but also submitted their schemes 
to the Government of India. The latter decided to take the next 
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step- Another Resolution was issued in 1882. 

Resolution of 1882; In his Resolution of 1882, Lord 
Ripon took special pains to make it clear that the expansion of the 
system of Local Self-Government will not bring about a change for 
the better from the point of view of efficiency in municipal admin b- 
t ration. To quote him, “ It is not primarily with a view to 
improvement in adminbtration that thb measure is put forward ^ 
and supported- It is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political 
and popular education.’* The Governor-General was of the opinion 
that when after some lime more local knowledge was acquired and 
more local interest was created, “ improved efficiency will in fact 
follow.” But there were bound to be initial failures in the new field. 

If the Government officials encouraged and supported the growth 
of local bodies, it was hoped that the period of failure would end very 
soon and some substantial progress will be made. 

(2) The Governor-General of India refused to accept the 
general accusation that the people of India were indifferent to the 
principle of self-government. On the other hand, he was of the 
opinion that with the growth of education, the number of intelligent 
and public-spirited persons was bound to Tise and their services 
could be profitably utilised for the management of local affairs. As 
regards the complaint that the previous experiments were not 
encouraging, the Governor- General held the view that the system 
was not satisfactorily tried. The previous attempts at loca self- 
government were over-ridden and practically crushed by direct 
official interference. It was hoped that if more trust was put in the 
non -official members, there was bound to be greater efficiency and 
improvement in the affairs of the local bodies. 

(3) Lord Ripon indicated the general lines on which further 
steps were to be taken so that some ” real and substantial ” progress 
may be made in the field of local self-government. The first part 
of the recommendations was concerned with the fundamental 
principles. The local Governments were directed to maintain and 
extend a network of Local Boards in every dbtrict. The area of • 
jurisdiction of every Local Board was to be so small that both local 
knowledge and local interest on the part of the membcis of the 
Board could ‘be secured. The number of non-official members 

was to be ver>' large and the official element was not to exceed one- 
third of the whole. 

(4) Wherever practicable, the local Governments were to 
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introduce the system of election for the members of the Local Boards. 
Although Lord Ripon did not order the adoption of the system of 
election for all the seats, he hoped that the system of elections will 
ultimately prevail. His own wish was that the system of elections 
should be introduced in as many places as the local circumstances 
allow. But this was possible only if the Government oflicers accepted 
the principle ungrudgingly and set about to make it a sii cress. In 
that case, each sub-divisional officer was to prepare a list of the 
candidates qualified to sic upon the Local Board and invite all iliose 
residing in any particular area to meet him on a day fixed at a 
convenient spot near their homes. He was to explain to them iKc 
objective of the Government and the nature of the duties they ss erc 
required to perform. He was to ask them to elect the number of 
the representatives that had been fixed for the area in question. “ In 
the course of a few years, when the members of the Board find tliat 
they have real powers and responsibilities entrusted to them, any 
Government interference will become unnecessary.*' Ihe clcctoi:^ 
were to be left free in the matter of elections. 

(5) The second part of the recommendations of the Governmeiu 
of India was concerned with the degree of contjol to be retained 
by the Government over the Local Boards. It w'as the opinion of 
the Governor-Generaldn -Council that “ the true principle " to be 
observed in thb matter was that the control should be exercised 
from without rather than from within." The Government should 
“revise and check the acts of the local bodies but not dictate them." 

(6) The Government control should be exercised in two ways. 

In the first place, the sanction of the Go\'crnmcnt should be made 
necessary to legalise ceruin actions of the Local Boards, e.g., raising 
of loans, levying of taxes etc. The number of the cases where 
sanction was required, was to be large at the beginning, but was to 
be reduced later on as the Local Boards got more experience. 
Secondly, the Local Government was authorised to interfere either 
to set aside altogether the proceedings of the Boards in particular 
cases or to suspend them temporarily In cases of crisis and continued 
neglect of their duty. The power of absolute suppression was to 
be exercised only with the consent of the Government of India. A 
general principle for guidance was put in these words : ‘‘ It should 

be the general function of the executive officers of Government to 
watch, especially at the outset, the proceedings of the Local Boards, 
to point out to them matters calling for their consideration, to draw 
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their attention to any neglect of duty on their part, and to check 
by official remonstrance any attempt to exceed their proper functions 
or to act illegally or in any arbitrary or unreasonable manner.” 

(7) According to Lord Ripon, “ It would be more convenient 
that they (executive officers) should super\'ise and control” the acts 
of the Local Boards rather than take actual part in the proceedings. 

It appeared to him that “so long as the Chief Executive Officen 
are, as a matter of course, Chairmen of the Municipal and District 
Committees, there is little chance of these Committees affording 
any effective training to their members in the management of loca 
affairs, or of the non-official members taking any real interest in the 
loca) business. The non-official members must be allowed to feel 
that real power is placed in their hands, and that they have real 
responsibilities to discharge.” Since that was lacking under the 
system of official C'hairmen, the GoN’crnor-Gcncral wished “ to see non- 
official persons acting wherever possible or practicable as Chairmen 
of the Local Boards.” It was possible that a suitable non-official 
Chairman may not be available in a particular locality, but the 
policy of the Government should be to have as few official Chairmen 
as possible. An official Chairman was not to exercise the right of 
voting in the proceedings. Lord Ripon said that the natives “must 
not be over-sliadowed by the constant presence of the Burra Sahib.” 

(8; The approval of the local Government was made necessary 
to validate the election of a Chairman and the former could also 
disallow it. 

(9) The local Governments were directed to hand over to 
the Local Boards complete control over the local rates and cesses, 
licence tax assessments and collections, pounds and ferry-receipts 
etc. The Local Boards were to be granted lump-sum grants from 
the provincial revenues. 

(10) The District Engineer was to help’thc local bodies in their 
work of supervision and maintenance of buildings. But the Engineer 
wds to work as their servant and not as their master. The Local 
Boards were to be left free in the matter of initiative and direction of ^ 
operations. 

It is desirable to give the views of a few persons r^arding the 
importance of Lord Ripon’s Resolution on Local-self Government 
According to Prof. M. Venkatrangaiya, “ It is a classic among the 
pronouncements made on the subject by the higher authorities and 
forms the basis of all subsequent developments in the history of Indian 
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I local institutions. It puts forward the case for tlie expansion of 
Local Sclf-Govemmenl in a most convincing manner and answers 
v conclusively all the objections that might be raised in this c*<>nnectiori. 
It points out clearly the nature of the olwlacles to bo faml in the 
practical application of the principle and suggests motiKKis for 
overcoming them. Resolutions issued later on l)y the (JcAoriirnont 

* of India, and pronouncements made by the author! lic-s in Kiigland 
on subsequent occasions, might have l)een lengthy but iIjov have not 
added in any way to the arguments contained in this Roviluiion or 

\ affected their weight and strength. The Rosoluiion Is valuable 
above all as it gave a concrete and piactical Ibrtn to hoj>es ami 
aspirations which uptil then were vague. It gave a definiic lead an<l 
laid down a clear-cut path for all provincial Governnicjus realK* 
k interested in the advance of Local Self-Government.'' (DevcloprneiJt 
of Local Boards in the Madras Presidency, p. 47). 

According to D.E. Wache, the Ripon^s Resolution has forever 
made immemorable in the annab of India the \*iceiovalty of the 
good and liberal-minded Lord Ripon. 'fhat State paper conferred 
on the people the genuine boon of Local Self-Govcrnmeu! which 

• they have since cherished with feelings of the warmest gralitudo. 

It necessarily contemplated many unimportant fiscal and adminis- 
trative changes in all parts of the Empire, and definitely laid down 
the broad principles upon which the decentralisation of provincial 
finance for local Government could proceed.*' (Rise «iml Growth 
of Bombay Municipal Government, p, 292). 

▼ Whatever be the importance of Ripon’s Resolution, it cannot 

be denied that both the Provincial Governments and the Government 
of India did not carry out the policy laid down in the Resolution. 
The result was that CN'en after the lapse of 36 years when another 
Resolution was passed in 1918, no substantial progress has been 
made in the field of Local Self-Government. Men like Lord Curzcjn 
* were the enemies of Local Self-Gos^crnmcnt. The Briii.sh bureau- 

j cracy in India was determined to see that the local Uxlics did not 

S succeed in their work. Thus it was that all the good wishes and 
I good-will of Lord Ripon could not and did not improve the state of 

[ affairs in thb countr>'. 

Decentralisation Commission: Reference must be made 
to the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission. This 
Commission put emphasb on the importance of \'ilfagc Pancha>'ats 
r and recommended the adoption of special measures for their revival 
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and growth. It also recommended the lessening of the control of 
the Government over the local bodies. Recommendations were 
made for giving more sources of income to the local bodies. 
Although the Government agreed with the recommendations of the 
Commission, nothing was done in actual practice. The result was 
iliat in the vast majority of Districts, local Government continued to 
be one out of the man\' functions of the District Officer. No genuine 
effort was made to carry on the administration of the local bodies 
according to the will of the people. Tn many towns, the municipali- 
ties merely ratiBed the decisions of the official chairmen. Even 
when the X'ice-Chairmen were appointed, they merely followed the 
instructions of the officials. No w'onder, the Simon Conunission 
Report remarked thus: In fact, outside a few municipalities 

there was in India nothing that we should recognise as Local Self- 
Gos'crnment of the British type, before the era of reforms.** 

Resolution of 1918: The British Government declared in 


i 


August 191 7 that the goal of British rule in India was to give responsible 
GoN'ernmcni to the people of the country and the Government was 
to take steps for the progressive realisation of the same ideal In 
1918, the Government of India issued an important Resolution on 
Local Self-Government. The basic principle of that Resolution was 
that “ responsible institutions will not be stably rooted until they 
are broad-based and that the best school of political education is 
the intelligent exercise of the vote and the efficient use of adminis- 
trative power in the field of Local Self-Government. According to 
the Resolution, the general policy should be one of gradually removing 


all the unnecessary control from the local bodies. The Government 
was to separate the spheres of action appropriate for local institutions 
from those appropriate for the Government. The Resolution 
formulated eertain principles calculated to esublish wherever possibU 
complete popular control over local bodies. It suggested an elect^ 
majority in all the Local Boards, the replacement of the official 
chairman by the elected non-offiial chairman in the municipaliots. 
The same was to be done in the case of rural bodies, wherever possible. 
The minorities were to be represented by nomination. The franchiw 
was lowered to such an extent that the constituencies became reaUy 
the representatives of the tax-payers. This resolution put 

emphasis on the advisability of developing the corporate life of the 
village. The Government was to. encourage the grot^ of vilUge 
Panchayats. The only immediate action taken on this Resolution 
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was thae the District Officer was relieved of his duty as the Chairman 
of the District Board in all the provinces except the Pimjah. 

The Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms of 1918 
examined the existing system of local Governmem in the country 
and came to the conclusion that throughout the wlucaiivc principle 
had been subordinated to the desire for immediaie resulis. h was 
«ated that there should be as far as possible complete popular control 
in local bodies and the highest possible independence for ihcm from 
outside control. 


Under Dyarchy s Under the dyarchical system of (iovern- 
mem set up by the Government of India Act of 1919. the 
departmem of local self-govcnimcm was iransfc rrctl inlo the hands of 
an Indian minister who was responsible to the Provincial Lcgislalnre 
for the same. It was but natural ihat the Indian ministers should 
do all that the>' could for the growth of Local Sclf-Gotornment. It 
is true that they were lundicapped on account of ilie Lick of runtls. 
As the Finance Department was under the charge of an Kxcciiiivc 
Councillor who had no sympathy for the nalioii-lmilding «:hctnc.s, 
not much work was actually done in tlic proi'inccs. 1„ every 

province, the Legislature tried to make local botlies as elU-clivc 
training grounds for larger and wider political rcsponsibiliiies. Tl,,- 
general trend of these Aeu was the same. Piacticallv all the .Vts 
auned at lowering the franchise, increasing the elccietl element to 
tlM extent of making it the immediate arbiter of poliev in local 
^airs and at passing executive direction inlo the oflicial hands. 

aws wre passed m every province for llie growth of village P.inclia- 
yats. On the whole, the effort was to lessen the oflicial control anil 
to make the local bodies representative of the people 

Provincial Autonomyr The same system continued under 
Provincial .Autonomy. The Department of Local Self-tioveinmcn. 
remained the hand, of an Indian minister. He was in a stronger 
position on ac^um of the fact that finance was not a resers-ed subject. 
No substantial change has been brought about in the field of Local 
betf-Government even after the independence of the country and the 
enforcemem of the new Gonsiitution. 

Defects ia the Present system: Local bodies in India 
nave to face many handicaps. There is an all-cmbracing control 
ot the executive in every sphere of their activities. This undoubtedly 
^troy, all in.uative on the part of the members of the local bodies. 
Without inittaiivc on the part of the people, we could never hope 
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to put vigour into the lifeless bodies of local institutions. There is 
also a great handicap of hnance. l^al bodies do not have enough 
of resources to perform their duties in such a way that they can add 
to the fullness and richness of the lives of the people. New sources 
of revenues have to be found and the Government has to follow a 
liberal policy in the matter of grants- in •aid and the borrowing powers 4 
of the local bodies. There is also the lack of public interest in the 
work of local bodies. AU means of modern propaganda must be 
employed to emphasize on the people the great importance of 
local bodies in the national life of the country and thereby induce 
them to take interest in them. There is also a great dearth of books 
on the subject. The result is complete ignorance on the part of the 
people with regard to local affairs. It U hoped that in the higher 
interests of the country as a whole» not only the people in general 
but also the powers that be. will take special interest in the work 
of local bodies. Let us not forget that without a vigorous system 
of local Self-Government, the foundations of democracy become 
weak and shaky. 


CHAPTER XX1\’ 


Tin: HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA 

The hislor>* of the Press in India siarts with ihe Exi«»ljsljmrn 
in ihe days of the East India Company. It was in the second half 
of the eighteenth century that the Anglo-Indians ami Europeans 
started their journals. The object of those journals svas two-fold : 
information and amusement. Those journals contained lengthy 
extracts from newspapers and Journals published in England or Etirope. 

Warren Hastings and Hicky ; The Bengal Gazette w'as 
started as a weekly in 1780 by Hicky. From the very outset, the 
management of the journal came into conflict with Warren Ha> lings 
who was the Governor-General of Bengal at that time. The journal 
criticized Mrs. Hastings and the general policy of Warren Hastings. 
Warren Hastings took strong action against Mr. Hicky. rhe 
latter was arrested and imprisoned and the journal had to be slopped 
in 1782. It Is a matter of history that Mr. Hicky was a very bold 
man and was a great upholder of the liberty of the press. He svas a 
pioneer in the history of journalism in India. The following words 
give an idea of the man Hicky was : “ Mr, Hicky considers tfie 

liberty of the press to be essential to the very existence of an English- 
man and a free Government. The subjects should ha\c liberty to 
declare their principles and opinions, and every act which tcrids to 
coerce that principle is tyrannical and injurious to the community.” 

CornwaUis and Dnane: Like his predecessor, Lojd 
Cornwallis had his own difficulties with the press. Mr. Duane, 
the editor of the Indian World, wrote the stuft' which could not be 
tolerated by Cornwallis. Consequently, Duane was arrested and 
humiliated. The tussle between Mr. Duane and the Governor- 
General continued for many years and ultimately Duane was deported 
to Europe. 

In 1796, Mckeniy, the editor of the Telegraph, displeased the 
authorities by publishing the article in which he made certain 
allegations against certain Government servants. In the same year, 
the editor of the Calcutta Gazette was censured for having referred 
to certain communications which had passed between the Court of 
Directors and the French Republic. 
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Lord Wellesley (1798-1805) s When Lord Wellesley assumed 
the reins of Government, the situation was critical. The danger 
of a Fiencli im'asion was occupying the minds of every one. Sultan 
Tippo was negotiating with the French with a view to turn out the 
Englishmen from India. The Marathas who had wojj.tfieir victory 
over the Xizam. were entertaining ambitious dreams regarding their 
I util re. It was fell that a strict supervision over the pr^ would be ^ 
r^ccessarv in the interests of the safety of the Englishmen in India. 

No wonder, censorship was established in 1799 over all the news- 
papers that were published in the countr>'. It was laid down that 
the names of the editors and proprietors should be published’ on the 
u^wspupi'vs. The Government took action against Charles Maclean, 
tlic editor of the Bengal Kurkaru. Ultimately, the editor was 
dcpoitctl Ui Fyiiglimd. The Government view was that Mr. Maclean 
had .issnmcd a privilege of animadverting, through the medium 
of a public prim upon the proceedings of a court of justice, and of 
censuring the conduct of a public officer for acts done in his o/hctal 
capacity.*’ Maclean also hit back. While In England, he took an 
active part in the agitation that ultimately led to the resignation of 
Lord Wellesley. Xo change was made in the time of Lord Minto < 
(1808- Un3j. 

Lord Hastings 1813-23;: Lord Hastings or Earl of Moira 
appreciated the imporunt part played by an independent press and 
cuiiscqiienlly encouraged the pressmen to perform their legitimate 
functions. To begin with, he slightly modified the regulations 
regarding censorship in 1813. Five years after (1818), he abolished 
the post of the Censor on the receipt of certain complaints. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the press in India beeme absolutely 
free. Fresh regulations were issued in the same According 

to those regulations, the editors were required to desist from 
“ publishing animadversions on the proceedings of the Indian 
authorities in England, disquisitions on the political transactions of 
the local administration, or offensive remarks on the public conduct 
in the press of the Council, the judges or the Bishop of Calcutta, ^ 
discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among the 
natives as to any intended interference with their religion, the re- 
publication from English or other newspapers of passages giving 
under the preceding heads or otherwise calculated., to affect the 
British power or r^utaUon in India and private sc^jlal w pwnal 
remarks on individuals tending to excite dissensions if) 
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Buckingham: One of the results of iho alMiliiion oJ o'iisoi- 
ship in 1818 was that new journals came into cxlsicnce. J. S. 
Buckingham started the Calcuti.i Journal in 1818. Hr wav a very 
bold and fearless man. He did not spare even ilir Cliirf Jusiice of 
the Supreme Court, the Governor of Madras ainl ihr L^id Bishop 
of Calcutta. Like Hicky and Duane, he wav <le polled Jiiun die 
country. I'his great soul made a name for hlmwlf in Liiuland. 

Muaro’s Recommendations: The (iovenirnrnt of India 
deputed Sir Thomas Muiiro to examine and report on ihr [iiohlnn 
of press in India. The latter studied the whole (|iieMi<ni and made 
his recommendations to the Government. His view wav dial die 
problem of the European press was not a serious one. .Vecortling 
to him, “ As far as the Europeans only, whether in or out of senice, 
the freedom or restriction of the press could do little good or harm, 
and would hardly desen'e any serious aiicntion.’^ However, he 
recommended the maintenance of censorship in their case nn<i a No 
the retention of the power to deport editors and pressmen out of the 
country. In the case of the Indian press, Munro expres.ved hnth 
his anxiety and fears. According to him. " Bui ihongh the danger 
be distant, it b nevertheless there, It could corrupt and disalfect 
the Indian army and work for the overthrow of the British jxiwer. 

It must spread among the people the principles of liberty and stimulate 
them to expel the strangers who rule over them and to csi.iblish 
a national government,. .A free press and domination of .trangcix 
arc things which are quite incompatible and cannot long exist 
together.’* 

Regnlatioos of 1823: The Government of India accrpicd 
the recommendations of Munro and placed new regulations l>eri>re 
•Ke Supreme Court in March 1823 for registration. -J-l.c,..- .egula- 
tions provided that no press was to he cscablishitl nor any paper c.r 
book was to. be printed without obuining a license for that purpose 
from the Government, All the papers and books printed untler the 
system of licenses were to be submitted to the Government for 
i^pection. The Utter was authorised to stop the circulation of any 
book or paper by a mere notice in the Government gazette. Alihongh 
men like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Dwarka Nath Tagore proiwicd 
against those reguUtions. the same were registered and came into 
force on 15th April, 1823. 

’’Libentor of the Indian Press:” Tlic reguJaiions that 
were made in 1823 continued to remain in force up to 183.5 when 
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ihey were cancelled by Sir Charles Metcalfe. The latter took this 
step when he was acting as Go\'crnor-GeneraL He was assisted in 
this work by Lord Maucalet* who was the Law Member; with the 
Government of India at that time. The result was that the Indian 
press became as fi-ee as its counterpart in England. One 
of the effects of this action was that the English Company recalled 
Sir Charles Metcalfe from India. However, the people of Clacutta ^ 
Iniilt a Hall in his honour. 

Act of 1857 ; The Indian Press continued to be* free from 
1835 to 18 j 7. When the Mutiny broke out in 1857, It was found 
necessary to put restrictions on the press in the country. Accordingly, 

.\ri X\' of 1857 was enacted to regulate the establishment of printing 
presses and to restrain in certain cases the circulation of prtnted boob 
and papers. The.se restrictions were of a temporary nature and 
conse<)ucnily were withdrawn soon after the Mutiny. 

During tlic ISSO’s, the Bengalee and the Amrit Barar Patrika 
in Bengal and the ;\khbar-a*Am at Lahoie were started as weeklies. 

Act of 1867: Act XI of 183.5 which was enacted by Sir* 
Charles Metcalfe was repealed by Act XX\* of 1867. The object 
of the ne>v Act tvas to regulate the printing presses and newspapers * 
and also to preserve copies of books printed in British India and also 
the restriction of those l>ooks. The Act of 1867 is still in force 
aitlunigh certain amendments w*ere made in 1890 and 1940. 

Vernacular Press Act, 1878 : It is well-known that Lord 
Lytton was a great imperialist and his forward policy was responsible 
for the tregedy of the Second Afghan War. No wonder, he was 
tmivcrsally condemned by the Indians. Lord Lytton abo hit back. 

On 1 3th March, 1878, Lord Lytton sent a telegram to the Secretary 
of State for India requesting his consent by telegram to a Press 
Law on the lines of the Irish Coercion Act of 1870. His justification 
was “ tlie increasing violence of the native press, directly provocative 
I'ebellion. He got the sanction for that bill the next day. As 
soon as the sanction was rcceiN'ed, the bill was enacted into law 
within a couple of hours. The law was known as the \>rnacular > 
Piess Act although it was knick-named as “The Gagging Act. 

The X’evnacular Press Act empow'ered a magistrate, with .the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Government, to require a printer or 
publisher to deposit a security or enter into a bond binding himscH 
not to print or publish anything likely to incite feeling of ^shffection ^ 
towards the Go\'emnicnt or hatred between the diffevenb races 
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India. The Government was authorised to warn as well as to 
confiscate the plant, the deposit clc. in the c\ctu of the publicaiion 
of some undesirable matter. The printer was given ihc option of 
submitting proofs to the official censor and dropping all rejected 
matter and thus escape from the clutches of la^v. 

The Vernacular Press Act was much worse than thv Irisli 
Coercion Act. It did not provide for any appeal against ilic* dei hion 
of the magistrate. According to Sir Erskine Perry, the Act of 1117B 
was “a retrograde and ill-conceived measure, injurious to the future 
progress of India.*’ No imperial legislator could forge a more 
powerful weapon for exitirpating an obnoxious press.” I'ndoulneclly* 
the Act was a discriminatory one. Wliile it left the nesrspapers 
printed in English free to publish whatev'er they pleased, it put restric- 
tions on the newspapers printed in the Indian vernaculars. No 
wonder, the Act was condemned by all the Indians and meetings 
were held qa a mark of protest against the same. The Indians appealed 
to the House of Commons for the repeal of this Act hut the 
Government had iu way. 

There was a change of Nnnislr>* in England in IfiBO wluui the 
Conservative Government of Disraeli was defeated in the (irneral 
Elections and Gladstone came to power at the head of a givai lilieral 
majority. One of the results of the change in the CJovernmeni <u 
home was that Lord Lyiton was called back from India an<l Loid 
Ripon was appointed his successor. Inspite of the sympathetic 
attitude of Lord Ripon, it was not possible to repeal the S'crnarular 
Press Act at once. However, this was done in 18B2. Although the 
Indians praised Lord Ripon for this gesture of goodwill on his pan, 
Englishmen were not happy, .\ccording to Prof. Dodwcll, the 
freedom of the Indian press was l)oiind to be injurious to the interests 
of the Britbh Government in India. A free Indian press was bound 
to criticise the acts of omission and commission of the Governmcni, 
and thereby bring it into disrepute. 

The Newspapers IncitemeDt to Offences Act, 1908: 

It is well-known that the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon 
and his anti-Indian policy resulted in a lot of agitation throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. A movement w'as set on 
foot to drive out the Englishmen bag and baggage from the country. 
As lime passed on, the situation became critical. Consequently, the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Officences) Act was passed in June 1908. 
In the words of the Law Member of the Gos'emment of India, the 
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object of the Act was to put an end to the existence of those news- 
papers which contained any incitement to murder or any offence 
under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 or any act of violence. 

According to this Act, a district magistrate was empowered to 
confiscate the printing press where a newspaper containing an 
incitement to violence was printed. He was to call upon the members 
to show cause as to wh\' the orders should not be made absolute. If 
on hearing the evidence the magistrate was satisfied that the newspaper 
had committed the offence, the conditional order was to be made, 
absolute and the police was directed to attach the press and other 
property mentioned in the order. In the case of emergency, the 
magistrate was to issue warrants for attachment and even before 
making tlie order absolute. Provision w'as made for the taking of 
appeals to the High Court within 15 days of the dale of the order 
being made absolute. The Government was also authorised to 
annul the declaration of the printer or publisher of the newspaper 
under the Act of 1877. 

On account of the stringent provisions of the Act of 1908, the 
Vugantar, the Sandhya and the Bandematram stopped their publi- 
cation. Although the Government had vast powers under the Act 
of 1908, it w'as contended by the Government that those powers 
were not sufheient to stop the dissemination of seditious literature 
through the press. Consequently, the Indian Press Act was passed 
in 1910 to meet (he situation. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910: The Act of 1910 empowered 
a magistrate to require a deposit of not less than Rs. 500/- and not 
more than Rs. 2,000.'- from the keepers of news printing presses and 
publishers of newspapers. The Local Government was empowered 
CO require the existing presses and publishers of newspaper to deposit 
not less than Rs. 500'- and not more than Rs. 5,000/- as security. A 
magistrate was authorised to dispense with the deposit of any security 
or cancel or vary any order already issued in this connection if he 
Imd any special reasons for doing so. 

The Act of 1910 defined the term “objectionable matter” 
whose publication was to entitle the Go\'ernment to declare security 
forfeited to His Majesty. All attempts, direct or indirect, to seduce 
persons as employed in His Majesty’s defence forces or to intimidate 
the people to give money for revolutionary work or to prevent them 
from giving help in discovering and punishing revolutionary crime, 
were included in the definition of objectionable matter. The 
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definition of seditious publication was widened to ItitltKle wntjnjrs 
against the Indian princes, judges, executive oUkers and pttbllc 
servants. Section IV was so worded as to l<*ave little scf>p<* f<ir 
independent criticism of Government action by the press, ‘riie 
power of deciding whether any particular publication did or did not 
offend against Section IV was given to the P.ovinrial (;ovcrnrTieiu 
and not to the ordinary' courts. 

Further, if the security of a prinlini; press or iieuspiijji-i uas 
confiscated and the keeper of the press or the publisher of u netvs,,,,p<.v 
wanted to make a fresh declaration under the An of ll!i>7, earh „r 
them had to deposit with the masistraie a security of not less ihan 
Rs. 1,000/. and not more than Rs. 10,000 -. If in the opinion of the 
Government, the printing press or (lie newspaper olirndcd against 
Section IV of the Act, the security was to be forfeited to His Nfajest>-, 

The Act also authorised the Customs Officers and officers of 
Post Officers to detain any packet or parcel or consignment susprcled 
to contain any objectionable matter and deliver the same to the 
Provincial Government. Provision was made for an appeal to the 
High Court, It was to be heard by a Special Bench of ihroc j.uiges. 
The appeal was to be filed within two momhs of the date of order 
of forfeiture by the Provincial Governmet t. 

Criticism of the Act of 1910: The Indian Press .Act of 1910 
muzzled the Indian Press. There was a lot of hue and cry through, 
out the length and breadth of the country. The Press .Association 
of India exposed the shortcomings of the new legislation and iritxl to 
wve the newspapers and presses from the arbitrar>- orders of the 
overnment. The Act was vigorously applied during the World 
War I. It was pointed out in 1919 that the .Act of 1910 had penali/.ed 
over 350 presses. Securities amounting to over ,(;40,()0n - were 
demanded from 300 newspapers. Over 500 publications sverc 
penalized. Owing to the demand of security, more than 200 printing 
presses and 130 newspapers were not started. Newspaper like the 
mrit Bazar Patrika, Bombay Chronicle, the Hindu, the Tribune, 
the Punjabee. Hirdvasi, etc. were subjected to the rigours of the Act. 
^though the public demanded an impartial inquiry into the allcga- 
lions, ihcir demand was not conceded. 

After the passing of the Government of India Act J9I9. and 
the inauguration of the reforms. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru was appointed 
the first Indian Law Member. A Committee was appointed under 
him lo examine the working of the Act of 1910. The report of the 
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Committee was that the Act should be repealed. The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee was accepted by the Government. 

The Indian Press 'Emergency Power) Act, 1931 : 
During the I920’s, nothing significant happened in the field of the 
Indian press. However, the Indian National Congress decided 
at its Lahore Session in 1929 to start a vigorous campaign against 
ilie Government for the emancipation of the country. In pursuance 
of that resu Union, 26ihe January was declared as the Indcpendance 
Dav and the civil disobedience movement started in full swing in 


1930- The Indian Press also played a very imporunt 
part in ilie freedom movement. It exposed the acts of omission and 
commission of the British Government. Prominent place was given 
to the arrests of the leaders and the lathi charging of the people. It 
was in this atmosphere that the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act was passed in 1931. The object of that Act was to provide aga- 
inst the publication of that matter which Incited or encouraged mur- 
der or violence. Provision was made for the deposit of security by 
\]\t keepers of printing presses. The Provincial Government was 
given tlie po>ver to declare the security of the press forfeited in cer- 
tain cases. If a printer applied for a fresh declaration, he would 
be required by a magistrate to deposit a security of the value of not 
less than Rs. 1 ,000 • and not more than Rs. 10,000> as the magistrate 
may think fit. If even after the forfeiture of the security and 
the deposit of a new security, the newspaper published objecuon- 
able matter, the Piovincial Government could forfeit the new sec- 
urity also. Provisions which applied to keepers of printing prases 


equally applied to the publishers of the newspapers. 

Section XI penalized keeping of presses or publishing of news- 
papers without making the deposit as required by the Provincul 
Ciovernment or the magistrate. If a press did not deposit the secur- 
itv b..i went on doing its work, it could be forfeited to His 
esty and the declaration of the publisher was liable to be cancelled 

A magistrate may authorise any person to publish a news-shert 
or news-sheets from time to time. Any police officer empower^ 
for that purpose by the Provincial Governemnt could seize any 
authorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper 
The unauthorised news-sheets or newspapers 
beta .he eoeld be o,de.ed “ 

Government was given the po\ver to seize an 

presses producing unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. 
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penalty for disseminating un •authorised ncvvs*shecls and newspapers 
was imprisonment up to 6 monihs> with or without fine. Tlie pro- 
Provincial Government was given the power to de<'lare ceriaiti pub- 
lications forfeited to His Majesty and also issue search warrants for 
the same. The Customs Olfices were authorised to detain pack- 
ages containing certain publications when imported into British 
India. Xo un-authorised netsvsheci or un-anihorised jicwspaper 
could be transmitted by post and the Govern men i was given the 
power to detain those articles while being transmitted hy pr^i. )ho- 
vision was made for applications being made to the High C‘oun to 
set aside the order of forfeiture. Those applications were to be heard 
by a Special Bench of the High Court consisting of three judges. 

It is obvious that the po^vers conferred hy the India ti Pr<*ss 
(Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 svere sweeping in their nature and 
scope. These powers were used by the Provincial Governments to 
prohibit the publication of the names and portraits of well-known 
leaders of the civil disobedience movement as '* the publication of 
such pictures lends to encourage the movement," Other rest rn I ins 
Included the prohibition of the publication of Congress propaganda 
of any kind including messages from the persons arrested* messages 
issued or purported to be issued from persons in jail, exaggerated 
reports of political events* notices and advertisement of meetings, pro- 
cessions and other activities tending to promote civil disobedience 
movement or any other matter in furtherance of the same. Under the 
Act of 1931, the British Gov'ernmeni took action against many nc^vspa• 
pers. The printers and publishers of the Bombay Chronicle were called 
upon to deposit Rs. 3,000. •each for publishing an artilc by Hornimati. 
The printer and publisher of the Anand Bazar Patrika each recc* 
ived demands for Rs. 1,000;* . A security of Rs. 6,000 • was demanded 
from the Amrit Bazar Patrika. Rs. 6,000.- were deposited 
by “The Liberty** of Calcutta. A security of Rs. 6, CO) * was deposi- 
ted by the Free Press Journal and was later on forfeited by the Bom- 
bay Government. Similar actions were taken against other jour- 
nals abo. Virtually, there was a reign of terror in il>c country. 

The Foreign Relations Act, 1932: The Foreign Relat- 
ions Act of 1932 replaced an Ordinance of 1931. Its object was to 
penalize publications calculated to interfere with the maintenance 
of good relations between His Majesty’s Government and friendly 
foreign stales. The necessity of this law arose when the newspapers 
criticized the adminbtration in certain states adjoining the frontiers 
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of India. The Act provided that where an offence under Chapter 
XXI of the Indian Penal Code was committed against the ruler of 
a state outside but adjoining India, or against the consort or son of 
Principal Minister of such a ruler, the Governor-Gcncral-in«Council 
might make , or ouiliorisc any person to make, a complaint in writ- 
ing of such an offence and any court competent in of her respects 
10 take cognizance of such offence might take cognizance of such a 
complaint. Any book, newspaper or other decument containing 
such specified defamatory matter which tended to prejudice the 
maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the Government of such sute, could be retained in the 
same manner as seditious literature. 

In January 1033, four ordinances were promulgated which 
conferred certain powers for the mante nance of law and order 
and pariictilarly widened the operative section of the Press Act so as 
to permit action against the publication of matter calculated to encour- 
age the civil disobedience movement. 

The Indian States Protection) Act 1934: The object 
of this Act was to prevent unreasonable attacks on the administration 
of Indian states in the newspapers of British India and to provide 
authorities in British India with powers to deal with bands or demon- 
strators organised on semi-military lines, for the purpose of entering 
and spreading disaffection in the territories of the Indian States. 

The above laws continued to remain in force up to 1939 when 
ilie World XVar II broke out. In order to meet the difficult situation, 
the Government of India was forced to pass the Defence of India Act. 
The Govcrumeni also framed rules known as the Defence of India 
Rules. These rules enabled the Government to control the Indian 
Press for six long vears. Action was taken against those newspapers 
which dared to \ iolatc the above rules and laws. However, the Act 
and the Rules lapsed after the ending of the World Wal* II. 

The Press Trust of India Lid : The most notable event in 
Indian jouranalism in 1948 was the formation of the Press Trust of 
India Ltd. This organisation took over the supply of news to and 
from India. This was done on the basis of an agreement with the 
Reuters. I'his agreement enabled the Indian Press to get complete 
control over its own internal news supply. The Press Trust is a non- 
profit making concern and its memberehip is open to aU newspapers 
India. It is only recently, the P.T.T has become independent of the 
Reuters. 
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Press Laws Inquiry Committee. 1948; TUc (Jovvm- 
mcnt of India set up a Press I^u- Inquiry Commliice under il,c 
Chairmanship of Shrce Ganganalh Jha. The Commliiee was re- 
quired to gather all the existing press la^vs of India and rnakr 
mendations as to in what direct icins the law a*(,Miro<l to be 
modified. The Central Legislature nominated ioinc mmibris u> \hc 
Committee. Three editors were also lerom mend cnI bv the l.S.E.C. 
The Committee made the following rcrommendatimis : 

(1) An explanation should be added to Senloa r>)-.\ I.P.C. 
(promoting enmity between classes) to ihecITcct that it doe^ not amoinu 
to an offence under that Section to advocate a change in the social or 
economic order provided such advocacy does not involve violence. 


(2) Repeal of the Indian States (Piotcction^ Act of 193h 

(3) Repeal of the Foreign Relations .\ct of 1932. 

(4) Before taking action against the Press under eincrgcnc> 
legislation, Provincial Governments should Invariably comull the 
Press Advisory Committee or similar l>ody. 

(5) Repeal of the Indian Press (Emergenev Powers. Act of 
1931 was recommended but it was also suggcied Unit certain 
provisions of that Act which did not find a place in the ordinary 

law of (he countr>‘, should be incorporated into that law at 
suitable places. 

(6) Section 124-A I.P.C. I'clating to sedition should be amended 
K» as to apply only to acts or words which either incite diMilvv or are 
intended or lend to incite disorder. 


(7) Section 144 Cr. P,C. should not be applied to the jness and 
separate provision should be made, if necessary, for dealing with the 
press in urgent cases of apprehended danger. 

(8) Necessar>' provision should Ijc made in the la\v to empower 
courts to order the closing down of a press for a special period in case of 
repeated violations of law. 

The IndiaQ ConstitutioD : Article 19 of the new Coiistiimion 
of India which came into force on 20th January 19:>0 provided for 
the freedom of expression. However, it was found froni experience 
that the right to freedom of expression was held b> some courts to be 
so comprehensive that no action could l>e uken against any indivi- 
dual who advocated murder and other violent crimes. Consequently, 
the First Amendment Act was passed in June 19jI. It was provided 
that the right to freedom of speech was to be subject to all laws imposing 
restrictions with regard to the security of the state, friendly relations 
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with foreign states, public order, decency or morality, contempt of 
court, defamation and incitcmeni to offences. 

The Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, 1931 : In the course 
of the debate in Parliament on the Constitution (First Amendment) 
Bill, tl\e CJovernment of India promised to introduce a Press Bill 
which was free from the objectionable features of the Indian Press 
^Emergency Powers; Act of 1931 and which was in accordance with 
the new constitution of India. Such a bill was introduced in Parlia- 
ment on 31st August, 1951 and was named as “ The Press (Incitement 
to Crimes) Bill,*’ However, its name was changed later on with a 
view to dissociate this Bill from the Act of 1908 which had a similar 
title. The amended bill was passed by the Parliament and received 
the assent of the President in October 1951. 

According to the Objects and Reasons of the Act, the new law 
was directed against the encouragement of violence or sabotage of 
certain other very grave offences and the publication of scurrilous 
matter. No pre-censorship was imposed on any newspaper. No 
action was to be taken against any newspaper unless it actually abused 
its freedom by the publication of some objectionable matter. Security 
could not be demanded arbitrarily. That could be done only after 
proof of the actual abuse of the freedom of the press by the publication 
of objectionable matter. Even in that case, the demand of security 
or its forefeiture was not to be provided by the executive, but by the 
Session Judge. The Sessions Judge was to pass orders only after a full 
trial. He was to hear both the Government and the keeper of the press 
or the publisher of the newspaper. The publisher or the keeper could 
claim the right to be tried by a special jury composed of persons parti- 
cularly qualified to sit in judgement over cases of the abuse of the 
freedom of the press by jouranistic experience or by an association with 
public affairs. A right of appeal was provided to the High Court on 
all points involved in every cases. The amount of security was not to be 
excessive and in no case more than the amount specified in the com- 
plaint made by the competent authority was to be ordered. Pro- 
vision was made for the return of the security if no further action was 
taken in respect of the press or the newspaper or ncws^hcct for a 
period of two years from the date of deposit. Provision was made 
against double penalty. Any offence punishable under the Act and 
any abetment of such offence was made cognisable and bwlable. 
This act repealed all other laws relating to the press, ihe 
was passed only for *two yeers and the matter is to come up bribre 
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Parliament once again in 1933. 

It seems desirable to define the term “objectionable matter" as 
this term is very prominent in the Act itself. According to Section 
3 of the Act, the expression objectionable matter means any words, 
signs or visible representations tvhich are likely to incite or encourage 
any person to resort to violence or for the purpose of overt In owing 
or undermining the Go%'crnment established by law in linlia or In 
any state thereof or its authority in any area ; or incite or enccniragc* 
any person to commit murder, sabotage or an\' ofl’crtce in solving 
violence; or incite or encourage any person to interfere with the 
supply and distribution of food or other essential commodities or with 
essential services ; or seduce any meml>cr of any of the armed forces 
of the Union or of the police forces from his allegiance to his duty, 
or prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any such force or 
prejudice the discipline of any such force ; or promote feelings of en- 
mity or hatred between different sections of the people of India ; or 
which are grossly indecent or scurrilous or obscene or intended for 
black-mail. It is well-known that when the above Bill w'as on the 
legislative anvil, a lot of hue and cry was raised by the Press. How - 
ever, the Government gave an assurance to the press that it will not 
abuse those powers and the matter will be discussed once again after 
the lapse of two years. It is too much to give a verdict on the working 
of the Act within so short a time. However, it cannot be denied that 
action has been taken by executive officers even in iliose cases w here 
there was hardly any ground for it. It is still to be seen as to flow the 
Government acts when thb matter is dbcussed once again in Parlia- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Wlien I he English East India Company acquired territorici 
in vanoin pans of India, it found that both the Hindus and the 
Muslims had their educational institutions which were linked up 
with their religion. The Pandits taught Sanskrit to the Hindus in 
iheir Pathshalas and the Maulvis taught the Muslims in the mosques. 
To l)egln with, the Company IcA the Indian system undisturbed and 
rf'^petied the endowments made by the Indian rulers. However, 
AVarren Hastings established the Calcutta Madrasah to qualify 
the sons of Mohammedan gentlemen for responsible and lucrative 
oifices in the state.’* The subjects start were theology, logic, rhe- 
toric, grammar, law, natural philosophy, astronomy, geometry, and 
arithmetic. A few years later, John Owen, Chaplain to the Bengal 
Presidency, requested the Government to establish schools for the 
purpose of teaching English “ to the natives of the these provinces.** 
Nobody cared for his request. However, after a few years, another 
educational institution was set up at Benaras “ for the preservation and 
cultivation of the Law's. Literature and Religion of the nation, to 
accomplish the same purpose for the Hindus as the Madrasah for the 
Mohammedans and special!)* to supply qualified Hindu Assistontt to 
European Judges.” 

In 1792-93, when the House of Commons debated the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company, Wilberforce carried a 
resolution emphasising the adoption of such steps as would lead to the 
advancement in useful knowledge of the people of India. He 
suggested the sending of school masters and missionaries to India. 
Tl)e move of Wilberlbrce was opposed and it was maintained that 
the Hindus had “ as good a s>‘stem of faith and morals as most people.” 

It was pointed out that it would be madness to give them any kind 
oi' learning other than what they possessed. 

After a few )'cars, Charles Grant, one of the Directors of the 
Company, submitted a memorandum in which he lamented the low 
moral condition of the people of India. He asked the Company to 
improve their condition by imparting to them a knowledge of the 
English language which was to serve as “ a key which will open to 
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them a world of new ideas As the Muslim rulers had (au< 4 ht 
Persian to the Indians, in the same way the Englishmen should leach 
the English to the people of India. To quote him, “ It svoulcl be 
extremely easy for Government to esublish, at moderate expense, in 
various parts of provinces, places of gratuitous instruction in reading 
and writing English; multitudes, especially of the >'oung, would flock 
to them ; and the easy books used in teaching might ai the same lime 
convey obvious truths on different subjects... The Hindus woidd, 
in time, become teachers of English themselves : and ihr rmpluNmcnt 
of our language in public business, for which every political j cason 
remains in full force, would, in the course of another generation, make 
it very general throughout the country. There is nothing w'anting m 
the success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of Gov ernmem 

In 1811, Lord Minto regretted the neglect of literature and 
science in India and suggested improvements in existing Colleges in 
addition to the establishment of new ones. A clause was inseried in 
the Charter Act of 1813 stipulating that " a sum of not less than one 
lakh of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the res’ival 
and improvement of literature and for (he introduction and promotion 
of knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British torri- 
lories in India.” 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy formed an association for founding an 
institution where the Hindus were to receive instructions in European 
languages and sciences. The Hindu College was founded in 1817 , In 
1818, the Bishop of Calcutta opened an institution which was lo serve 
the double purpose of training young Christians as preachers and of 
imparting a knowledge of the English language to Hindus and Muslims. 
Raja Rammohan Roy opposed the establishment of a .Sanskrit College 
at Calcutta. However, nobody bothered about this protest Tlie 
Court of Direclois of the Company were happy at the prospect of 
having qualified Indians lo help them in the administration. To quote 
them. “ As the means of bringing about this most desircable object we 
rely chiefly on their becoming through a familiarity with the European 
literature and science, imbued with the ideas and feelings of civilized 
Europe-^n the jungle cullivaUon of their understanding, and 
specifically on their instrucUon in the principles of moral and general 
jurisprudence **. 

Elphinstone in his Minute of 1823 urged the establishment of 
schools for teaching English and European sciences. In a Communi- 
catwd to the Commissioners for Indian Afiaim, Elphinstone wrote 
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thus : “1 conceive it is more important to impart a high degree of 
education to the upper classes than to diffuse a much lower sort of it 
among the common people. The most important branch of education 
IS that designed to prepare natives for public employment. Tf 
English could be at all diffused among persons who had the least time 
for reflection, the progress of knowledge by means of it would be 
accelerated in a ten-fold ratio since every man who made himself 
acquainted with a science through English would be able to communi- 
cate it in his own language to his countrymen He proposed the 
establishment of a school at Bombay where English might be taught 
“ classically ” and where instructions might also be given in that 
language on history, geography and science. Elphinstone had already 
established a school on those lines at Bombay. In 1833, he set up a 
similar school at Poona. In 1834 was started the Elphinstone College 
at Br)ml)ay. It w'as expected to train a class of persons qualifled by 
their intelligence and morality for high cmplo^inent in the civil 
administration of India **. 

By this time, demand for the study of English had increased 
tremendously. English books were being sold by thousands. There 
was practically no demad for Sanskrit and Arabic books. In order 
to satisfy the popular demand, English classes were attached to the 
Calcutta Madrasah and the Sanskrit College at Calcutta. The same 
was done in the Agra College which was established in 1816. Inspite 
of that, the Oriental College were not popular. There started a 
controversy as to w'hether instructions should be given through English 
or through Arabic or Persian. The Anglicists maintained that all 
instruction should be given through English. The Orientalists 
insisted on teaching through the oriental languages. To settle the 
controversy, the Gos'ernment appointed a Committee. Among the 
orientalists were many distinguished officers of the Government and 
their view prevailed for some time. When Lord Macaulay was 
appointed the Chairman of the Conuniiiec in 1835, the parties were so 
evenly balanced that things had come to a deadlock. Lord Macaulay 
wrote a Minute w'hich turned the scales against the orientalists. He 
discussed the Charter Act of 1813 which provided a sum of money for 
the revival and promotion of literature and for the introduction of the 
knowledge of sciences among the inhabitants of India. He disput^ 
the view that by litcmiurc ParUament could had meant only i^abic 
and Sanskrit literature as he had not yet found an oneatalist who 
could deny that a single shelf of a good European library was worth 
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the whole native literature of India and Arabia.” His avsument 
was that English was the language spoken by tlie ruling class. It was 
likely to ^ome the Unguage of commerce “ througlio.it tlie seas of 
the East”. He came to the conclusion that the (luvernment was 
free to employ its funds in teaching what was better worth knowing 
than Sanskrit or Arabic. “ Neither as the languages of law nor as 
the languages .of religions have Sanskrit or .\rabic ans peculiar claim 
to our encouragement ”, and ” it is possible to make natives of ,|u- 
country thoroughly good English scholars” to which end elforis should 
be directed. Xord Macaulay had expressed similar views in the House 
of Commons before he came to India. To quote him, " Ai e sve to 
keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may keep ilirin 
submissive ? . Or do we think that we can give knowledge ssiihoui 
awakening ambition ? Or do we mean to awaken aml.iti.u. and 

provide It with no legitimate vent ? h mav be that the public 

mmd of India may expand under our system until it has outgrown that 
system, that by good Government we may educate our subjects into a 
capacity for better government, chat having become instructed in 
European knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand European 
institutions. Whether such a day will es-er come I know not. 
Whenever cpmes it will be the proudest dav in English History. 

The sceptre, may pass away from us. Victory may be inconstant to 
our arms. But there are triumphs which arc followed by no reverse, 
ihcre IS an. empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. There 

triumphs are .the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism; the 

^pire IS .the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our 
literature and our laws/’ 

Urd William Bentinck, the Governor-General, approved of the 
Minute of Lort Macaulay. A resolution wes passed on 7tl. March, 

and.thc following poinu were emphasised in that resolution • - 

1. That the “ the great object of the British Government ought 
W be the. promotion of European iiteratu're and science amongst 
the ^tives.of IndU and that all funds appixipriated for the purp,«cs 
of edutauon would be best employed on EnglUh education alone ; 

2. that .while the colleges of oriental learning were not to be 
abohshed, the. practice of supporting their studenu during their 
period of education was lo be discontinued ; 

3. ” that Government Funds were not to be spent on the printing of 

onental woiks; and ^ 

*■ .. r'.that.aU the funds at the disposal of the Government would 
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henceforth be spent in imparting to the Indians a knowledge of English 
Literature and science 

According to H-H. Wilson, “ Upon the proposal to appropriate 
all tlic funds to English education, there was a petition from the 
Mohammedans of Calcutta, signed by about 8,000 people, Including 
all the most respectable Maulvis and native gentlemen of the city. 
After objecting to it upon general principles, they said that the evident ^ 
object of the Government was the conversion of the natives ; and they 
encouraged English exclusively and discouraged Mohammedan and 
Hindu studies because they wanted to induce the people to become 
Christians With a view to remove the misgivings of the Muslim?, 

Lord William Bentinck declared a policy of strict neutrality. *'In 
all schools and colleges, interference and injudicious tampering with 
the religious belief of the students, mingling direct or indirect teaching 
of Chriscanity with (he system of instruction, ought to be positively 
forbidden 

A reference ma\ be made to the work done by the Chrbtain 
Missions, in the held of education. In 1716, the Danish Missionaries ' 
opened an institution for the training of teachers, in 1717, they 
opened two charity schools at Madras. They were also instrumental < 
in opening English schools at other places. Missionaries like Carey, 
Marshman and Ward started their work at Seramporein 1793. By 
1820, the Missionary societies were doing a lot of work in this held, 
but their primary object was not to educate the people, but to preach 
them Christianity. The Missionaries realised that the spread of English 
language would help the spread of Christianity in the country. In 
Bombay was started the \N'ilson College and in Madras the Christian 
College. In 1853 was founded the Saint John’s College at Agra. 
Missionary colleges were also founded at Masaulipataiit and Nagpur, 

The Bible classes were made compulsory In these institutions. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Duff, “ One great object was to convey, as largely as 
possible, a knowledge of our ordinary improved literature and science 
to the young persons ; but another, and a more vital object was to 
convey a thorough knowledge of Christianity with its evidences and , 
doctrines. Our purpose was therefore to combine in close, inseparable 
and harmonious union, what has been called a useful secular with a 

decidedly religious education,” 

A Government Resolution of 1844 provided that for pubUc 
employment in every case, preference would be given io those v^o ^ 

been educated in Western science and were familiar with the English 
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tangiiage. According to Lord Auckland, “ I would make it my 
principal am* to communicate ihrougli the means of the I-nglish 
language a complete education in European literatiiie, pliilosoplie and 
science to the greatest number of students wlio ma\ he reads to 
accept it.” 

WOOD'S DESPATCH OF 1854. 

Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch to the a>uit of Diic-tiois has lieen 
described as " Tlie Magna Carta of English Ediirati.in in India.” 
It set forth a scheme of education far wider and m >ie comprehensive 
than any one which had been suggested so for. It enunciated the 
aim of education as the diffusion of Aru, Science, Philnsophv anti the 
hterattire of Europe. The study of Indian languages was to be en- 
couraged. The English Unguage was to be taught wherever tliere 
was a demand for it. Both the English language and the Indian 
languages were to be regarded as the media for the dilTusion of Fur.,, 
pean knowledge. 1, was felt that the time had come for the estabiisli- 
ment oi universities in India which might encourage a regular and 
h^ral course of education by conferring academic degrees as evitienr c 
of attainment in the different branches of .Science and It was 

decided to establish universities on the model of the London Lniver. 
sily. Each university was to consist of a Chanccll.,r, \’ice.Chait- 
cellor and a Senate. The Senate svas to manage the tmiversiiy funds 
and frame regulations for the holding of examinations. Professor- 
ships were to be instituted in various branches of learning among 
which were law, civil engineering and classical oriental languages. 
Calcutta and Bombay were to have the first Universities. .\ iinivcrsilv 
might be created at Madras also or at any other place in ludi.t where a 
sufficient number of insciiulions existed from which properlv <,u.iiilie<l 
candidates for degrees could be supplied. It was laid down that the 
affiliated institutions would be periodically visited l,v Covemniciit 
Inspectors. It was hoped tliat a spirit of healtli>- rivalry will grow 
among the educational institutions, and the disision of iioiversity 
degrees and distinctions into different branches would direct llie 
efforts of highly educated men to the studies which were necessary to 
success in the various active professions of life. 

The Despatch also recommended the establishment of institu- 
tiona for training teachers for all classes of schwls. The existing 
overnment Schools and Colleges were to be tnaintained and ihrir 
number was to be increased if and when necessary. .\ew Middle 
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Schools were to be established. More attention was to be given to 
elemcnian* education. The system of grants-in-aid was to be 
started by the Government to help private interprlse. However, 
these grants wen to be given on the principle of religious neutrality. 

comprehensive s\stem of scholarships was to be started. 
Female education was to he encouraged by the Government. A 
Director of Public Instruction was to be appointed in every 
province. He was to be assisted by Inspectors and Assistant 
or Depuiv Inspectors. According to Prof. Dodwcll, the men 
incharge of the department were primarily administrators and 
consequently education tended to become a matter of routine 
administration. 

THE HUNTER COMMISSION. 18S2 

In 1882, Lord Ripen appointed a Commission to enquire Into 
the manner in which effect had been given to the principles of the 
Despatch of 1854 and to suggest such measures as it may think 
desirable in order to the further carrying out of the policy therein 
laid down.’* The Hunter Commission collected a lot of useful 
information and made the Ibllowing recommendations: — 

1. While advocating the gradual withdraw'al of the state from 
the direct support and management of institutions of higher education, 
the Commission felt that this withdrawal could only be by 'slow and 
cautious steps. A College or a Secondary School was to be handed 
over to the Indians provided there was a reasonable prospect chat the 
cause of education would not suffer through the traiisfer. 

2. Provision was to be made for ordinary and special grants to 
colleges. 

3. There were to be alternative courses in the larger colleges. 

4. Certain general principles were to be followed as regards 
college fees and exemption from them. 

5. New reg:ulations regarding scholarships were to be framed. 

6. An attempt was to be made to prepare a model text book based 
upon the fundamental principles of natural religion Such as may be 
taught in all government and non-govemment collies. 

7. “The Principal or one of the professors in each Government and 
aided college, w'as to deliver to each of the college classes, 
session, a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. 

8. Special measures weie to be adopted for the encouragement 
of education among the Mohammadans. 
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9. All elementary schools were to l>c inspected and supervised l)y 
the Educational Officers of the Government. 

10. The Commission put emphasis on physical and mental e<lu- 
cation of the students. 

11. According to the Commission, primary education needed 
strongest encouragement. part of the provincial re\'enuc*s sIkhiUI be 
exclusively reserved for primary education. Primary education should 
be given by the state, district boards, and municipalities. Sect >ml ary 
education should be encouraged through local or piivaic bodies. 
All secondary schools should be made over to private manai»eineni 
wherever that is possible. 

The Government of India accepted the recommendations t>f 
the Commission and directed the preparation of an annual report 
reviewing the progress of the education in the country. Higher 
education progressed at great speed during the next few decades. 
In January 1902, Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to 
enquire into the condition and prospects of the univei'sitics established 
in British India ; to consider and report upon any proposals winch 
may have been, or may be made for approving their constitution and 
working, and to recommend such measures as may tend to elevate ih« 
sundard of university teaching, and to promote the advancrmcni of 
learning.*’ The Commission made the following recommcjtdations : — 

1. The legal powers of the older universities should be enl.irgcd 
and all the universities be recognised as teaching bodies. The local 
limits of each university should be more accurately delincd and steps 
taken to remove from the Calcutta Ibt the affiliated colleges in C.P., 
U.P. etc. 

2. The Senate, the Syndicate and the Faculties slionid be reorga- 
nised and made more representative than before. 

3. The affiliation rules should be framed in such a way as to secure 
that no institution shall be admitted to affiliation unless on the fullest 
information, and that no institution once admitted be allowed to fait 
below the sUndards of efficiency required for affiliation and the Syndi- 
cate should satisfy itself from time to time on this point. 

4. There should be a properly constituted governing body for 
each college. 

5. Attention should be paid to the residence and discipline of 
students. 

The courses and methods of examination in all subjects should 
be changed according to the suggestions made in the Report. 
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The Universides Act of 1904. The Government of Lord 
Curzon accepted the recommendations of the Raleigh Commission 
and embodied them in the Universities Act of 1904. The Act re- 
constituted the governing bodies of the universities. The Senate of 
the university was to have not less than 30 and not more than 100 
meml)ers. The number of elected fellows was fixed at 20 for univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and 15 for the other two. 
Siaiutors- recognition was given to the Syndicates with adequate 
representation of university teachers on them. Conditions for 
affiliation to the university were clearly laid down and were intended 
to be rigorously observed. The University was given the power of 
making provision for the instruction of students through the appoint- 
ment of university professors and lectures and to do all acts which tend 
to the promotion of study and research. The Government was vested 
with certain powers regarding the regulations to be framed by the 
Senates and the Governor-General-in-Council was empowered to 
define the territorial limits of the universities. 

According to Chirol, ** As was to be expected under a Viceroy 
who was a great autocrat with an overwhlming faith in the efficiency 
of Government machinery, the chief purpose of the Act of 1904 was to 
lighten the hold of the Government on the Universities, and in the 
first place on their Senates, which were still retained as the ruling 
bodies, by reducing their total number whilst increasing to an over- 
whelming majority the proportion of those nominated by the Chance- 
llor and giving ex-officio seats on them to Provincial Directors of 
Public Instruction. In the Syndicates, which were the executive 
bodies, provision, at first sight efiective, was made for a large number 
of college teachers, but none was elegibic who was not already a member 
of tlie Senate. Increased powers of supervision over existing colleges 
and tike imposition of more stringent conditions for the affiliation of 
new ones, were steps in the right direction, but they came too late 
and made no attempt to deal with the dungus growths which, in so 
many schools, were rotting the foundations on which a sound college 
education could be built up. New faculties were created to deal with 
the university curricula and with the methods of university examina- 
tions, but these were also to be mere emanations from the Swate. 
Practically nothing was henceforth to be done without the approval of 
Government.” 

The public opinion in India was very critical of this Act as the 
number of seats in the Senate thrown open to elections was very small 
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and the rcstnctbn of numbers was supposed lo create a majoritv for 
Europeans. The provisions for ihe exercise of tcacKIruj funoilcms 
by the University were not considered very importam such pro- 
visions in the previous Acu had not been utilized. The now icyiita- 
tions for affiliation of colleges were regarded as a means to liamper 
Indian private effort in the field of education. 

Although Lord Curzon disavowed all intemions oftnrnin!’ the 
universities into state-departments or to “ fettei the r.illegt-s and 
schook with bureaucratic handcuffs ", yet the main result of the passing 
of the Act was to Europeanise the Senates and Syndit-au-s of the uni. 
versities and to turn them into some of “ the most compleielv (h.vern. 
mental Universities of the world This was rerogniseti bs the 
•..-alcutta University Commission. What Lord Cur/on intended 
to do was to assert the doctrine of stale responsihilitv and control in 
matters of university education. The Indian opposition was based 
on ffie growing conviction that Lord Curzon was bent upon res- 
tncting the opportunities for higher etiucaiicn open to young Indians 
According to Frazer. " Educated Indians sincerely thought that the 
Viceroy meant to deal a blow at the university system. .V cording lo 
the same author, the source of the greatest controversy of Lord Cui/on's 
viceroyalty which produced bitterness among the leatiers of Indian 
opinion and which was responsible for making the \ irtrov .nos: 
unpopular with the educated classes in India, was the Act of 1901. 

RESOLUTION OF 1913. 

A Government Resolution was issued in 1913 and this claiificd 
the policy m regard to higher education. As India would not hr 
able to dispense altogether with the affiliating univel^ilies (or a long 
lime. It was necessa.^ to restrict the area over sshich such tiniver. 
ait.es would have control. .New teaching a.ul residential universi. 
lies were to be established within every province. Teaching nni- 
versmes were to be established at Dacca, Aligarh and Bana.as. Xcv,' 

affiliating universities were to be established at Rangoon, Patna and 
Nagpur. The oul-breakofthe World War delayed tin- in, piemen- 

tation of the Resolution, but universities were .startcti at Bana.as 
and Patna in 1916 and 1917. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 

The Goveriunenc of India in the time of Lord Cliclmdbrd 
appointed the Sadler Commission for the purpose of holding an inquiry 
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of a very comprehensive and searching character into the problems 
of the Calcutta University. The terms of reference included all as» 
pects of collegiate and university education. Problems of secondary 
education were not excluded from the scope of inquiry. The Commis- 
sion was expected to study the organisation and working of other 
Indian Universities with a view to help it to formulate the policy of 
the Calcutta University. The Commission submitted a voluminous 
Report in 1919 dealing practically with every problem of secondary 
and \iniversity education. The main recommendations of the Sadler 
Commission were as follows : — 

1. The intermediate classes of the university were to be trans- 
ferred to secondary institutions and the stage of admission to the 
uni\'ersit>* was to be that of the existing Intermediate Examination. 

2. Secondary and Intermediate education was to be controlled 
by a Board of Secondary Education and not by the university. 

3. The Government of India should cease to have any special 
relationship to the University of Calcutta and the Government of 
Bengal should take its place. 

4. The duration of the Degree Course should be three years after 
the Intermediate Stage, the provisions being applied immediately 
in regard to Honours Courses and soon after to Pass Courses. 

5. The teaching resources of the City of Calcutta were to be 
organised to create a reeal teaching university and the project of a 
university at Dacca was to be carried into effect at the earliest possible 
moment. The mofussil colleges were to be organised in such a way 
as would encourage the gradual rise of new university centres by the 
concentration of higher teaching at a few points. 

6. Special attention was to be paid to the education of women 
and a Board was to be created for that purpose. 

7. The Government service system being unsuitable for univer- 
sities, a new organisation of the teaching service in universities was 
necessary. 

8. Problems of vocational and professional training mcludmg 
that of teachers, lawyers, medical men, engineers, architects and 
agriculturists were to be seriously taken in hand by the university 
and numerous reforms were suggested for that purpose. 

9 The medium of instruction for most subjects upto High School 
stage was to be the vernacular, but for later sUges, it was to be English. 
10. The method of examinations required complete overhaulmg. 
The Government of India drafted a Bill to enforce the recom- 
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mcndations of the Clommission. However, financial difiiculiics sicxxl 
m the way. In 1920, the recommendations of the Commission were 
fonvarded to the Provincial Governments by the (iovernmenc <jr 
India. The Dacca University and Lucknow Univeisiiv were stalled 
in 1920 on uniury teaching lines. The Allahabad Univci sity was 

started in 1921 and Delhi University was started in 1922 on ifie same 
lines. 

Under the Government of India Act, I9I<), the dqwi tm< iu r,f 
education was transferred into the hands of the Indian Minisu-is 
responsible to the Provincial Legislatures. However, the (Jo^cni. 
mem of India controlled and guided the general policy of higher 
education. Under the Government of India Act, 1935, entire mii- 
versity education was placed under the control of the provincial 
GovernmenU. The only exception was in the case of a university 
which functioned in two provinces. 

SERGEANT SCHEME FOR EDUCATION. 

This scheme was prepared by Sir John Sergeant, tl.c Kdncaiional 
Adviser to the Government of India. It sought to introduce universal 
free and compulsory education for boys and girls the ages ofC and 14. 
The scheme was estimated to cost Rs. 200 erores a year. This basic 
education was to consUt of two stages, the junior stage covering 5 vears 
and the senior stage covering 3 years. After the primar> stage, all 
toe boys and girls were not to be allowed to go to the Higli Schools. 
Only tliose were to be allowed to proceed who were expected to prolit 
from higher education. Approximately, one out of every five was 
expected to Join the High Schoob. Schoob were to be main- 
tained out of public funds as far as possible. Restrictions wcie 
also to be placed on the admission of students into colleges. Inter- 
m^iate Course was to be included into High School Course, and the 
college teaching was to last for three years. A national youtli mtve- 
ment was to be started throughout the country’. That movement was 
to teach the youngraen to build their bodies and serve their countn-. 

Radbakrisluiaii Commission (1949) i After the indepen- 
dence of India, the Government of India appointed in 1948 a 
Umversiiy Commission under the Chairmanship of Sir Radhakrishnan. 

e terms of reference of the Commission were to consider and make 
recommendations on the following subjecte:— 

i. The aims and objects of University education and research 
ui India. 
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2. The changes considered necessary* and desirable in the 
constitution, control, functions and jurisdiction of universities in 
India and their relations with the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments. 

3. The finance of universities. 

4. The maintenance of the highest standard of teaching and 
examinations in the universities and colleges under their control. 

5. The courses of studies in the universities and their duration. 

6. The standards of admission to university courses of study 
with reference to the desirability of an independent university en- 
trance examination and the avoidance of unfair discriminations which 
militate against the fundamental right contained in Article 23(2). 

7. The medium of instruction in the universities. 

8. The provision for advanced study in Indian culture, 
history, literature, languages, philosophy and finance. 

9. The need for more universilies on a regional or other basis. 

10. The organisation of advanced research in all branches of 
knowledge in the univ'ersities and institutes of higher research in 
a well- coordinated fashion avoiding waste of efforts and resources. 

11. Religious instructions in the universities. 

12. The special problems of Delhi University, Aligarh 
University and Banaras Hindu University. 

13. The qualifications, conditions of service, salaries, privileges 
and functions of teachers and the encouragement of the original 
research bv teachers. 

14. The discipline of students, hostels and the organisation of 
tutorial work and any other matter which is germane and essential 
to a complete and comprehensive inquiry into all aspects of university 
education and advanced research in India. 

After touring the whole of the country, interviewing people and 
receiving and considering the memoranda from various quarters, 
the Commission made the following recommendations in 1949 r 

1. The Commission recommended the establishment of rural 
universities with Santinekatan and Jamia Miilia as their model. 
The Report criticised the allocation of small funds for education. 
They were not to be more than five per cent of the toUl revenue. 
The Commission stressed the necessity of increasing considcrably^c 
grants for scholarships and stipends so that the poor may not sufc. 
The colleges were not to be aUowed to adroit more than one tho^d 
students. Where the mother tongue was not the same as the 
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language, the federal language was to be the medium of insiniction. 
If the mother tongue and the federal language were identical, the 
students were required to take any other Indian, classical or modern 
language. There should be no attempt at hasty rcpl.iccinfiii of 
English as a medium of instruction for academic standards. The 
Commission did not prescribe any time-limit. There were u. be no 
• denominational or sectarian religious considerations. As icgards 
ctHtducation. it could be adopted in the secondary stage and tiu-n 
again in the college stage. The Commission laid considoralilc stress 
on improving the standards of the teaching profession. There were 
to be four classes of teachers m., professors, readers, lecturers anti 
instructors. Promotion from one category to another was to be 
solely on the basis of merit. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Religious Development : India made a lot of progress 
both in the religious and social Belds during the 19th century and 
after. The name of Raja Rammohan Roy stands formost in this 
connection. He has rightly been called “ the herald of a new age.” 
It is tills great man who saved the Hindu society from superistltions 
and spiritual blindness as well as Christianity and western ideas. 
.According to Monier-Williams, the Raja was perhaps the first 
car I test* mi tided investigator of the science of comparative religion 
iliat the world has produced.** .According to Seal, the Raja ‘‘was the 
harbinger of the idea of universal humanism, the humanist, pure 
and simple, watching from his conning tower the procession of 
universal humanity in universal hUtor>’.** 

The Raja was employed in the service of the English East 
India Company. After his retirement, he settled in Calcutta. To 
begin with, he founded the Atmiya Sab ha which was an association 
for the dissemination of religious truth and the promotion of free 
discussion of theological subjects. This Sabha lasted Ibr four years 
from 1815 to 1819. In 1828, he started the Brahmo-Samaj. The 
Trust Deed of the Brahmo Samaj was prepared in January 1833 
and the Raja left for England the same year and died there in 
September 1833. According to Miss Colet, “Rammohan sUnds in 
history as the living bridge over which India marches from her 
unmeasured past to her incalculable future. He was the arch which 
spanned the gulf between ancient caste and modern humanity, 
between superstition and science, between despotism and democracy, 
between immobile custom and conservative progress, between a 
bewildering polytheism and a pure, if vague, theism.” The Raja 
liberalised Hinduism so as to fit in with Uic modern world. He was 
opposed to the barriers of castes. He condemned the worship of 
idols and sacrificial rituals. He stood for universalism and love. 
The Brahmo Samaj advocated the worship of one God an « 
brotherhood of man. Respect for aU religions and scripture 
advocated. Followers of all religions were invited to come ana 
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worship in the same temple in the spirit of hroihcrhcxKl, In tl,e 
words of Ramsay Macdonald. “ The Brahmo Samaj was „„wil)i„a lo 
desert Hinduism, but was willing to become libeial and respond to 
ihc impact of western faiths.” 


After the premature death of Raja Rammohan Roy. the 
Brahmo Samaj was left without any organisation, constitution, 
membership, covenant or pledge. There was a period of tlt-prcssion 
but It was revived by the efforts of Maharishi Devendra Xalh 'I'ago.e 
(1817-1905). Within five years of his joining the .Samaj in 184:5, the 
Maharishi put new life into the organisation and intrtxluced a if'iilar 
form of church service, including thanksgiving, praise and prasrr. 

Keshav Chandra Sen was also an important member of the 
Brahmo Samaj. However, he put more emphasis on Christian tind 
Vaishnava teachings. This led to a breach in the Brahmo Satnaj, 
The two parts of the Brahmo Samaj came to be nown as the Satlliaran 
Brahmo Samaj and the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Keshav Chandra also 
organued a new church known as Navavidhan Samaj in which he svas 
regarded as the prophet. As regards the work of Keshav, he pltn ed 

an important part in the passing of the Marriage Act of 1872. The 

^ch-Behar Marriage case of 1878 was a turning point in the life 
ol Keshav. His daughter was less than 14 and she was married to 
the Maharaja of Cooch-Behar who was less than 16. People protested 
apmst this action of Keshav and public meetings were held to turn 
him out from the Brahmo Samaj. 

It goes without saying that the Brahmo Samaj was rcsponsif.le 
tor changing the outlook of the Hindus towards western idta.s. It 
influenced the hfe of the people in very many wa«. Even now the 
Brahmo Samaj has its followers and institutions. 


Prarthana Samaj : In 1849, the year of the annexation 
01 the Punjab, was surted in Maharashtra a society called 
aramhans Sabha. lu influence was restricted and it broke 
up very soon. Another organisation was started l>y Dr 
Atma Ram Pandurang with the object of rational worship 
and social reform. The name of the society was Praithana 
Samaj. This society conducted night schools for working people, 
and association of women for education of girls. It also ran an 
oiphanage and an asylum at Phandarpur. It also set up a Depressed 
Classes Mission for improving the condition of the depressed classes. 
Two great members of this Samaj were Sir R.G. Bhandarkar and 
Justice Ranade. Ranade was responsible for the Deccan Education 
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Society. He did a lot for the education of the people. Gokhalc 
Planed the Sert'anu of India Society and N.M. Joshi started the 
Social Serv'ice League to collect and study social facts and discuss 
Nocial problems with a view to forming public opinion on questions 
of social service and secure for the masses better and reasonable 
conditions of life and work. 

The Theosophical Society: This society was founded by 
Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott in 1875 in the United States. 
In 1879, both of them came to India and established the 
headquarters of the Society at a place called Adyar near Madras. 
The Theosophical Society became prominent in the time of Mrs. 
.^nnie Besant, She joined the society in 1889 and came to India in 
1893. On her arrival in India, she dedicated her whole life to the 
tau^c of Society. She explained her mission in these words : “ The 
Indian work is, first of all, the revival, strengthening and uplifting 
of ancient religions — Hinduism, Zoroastrianbm and in Ceylon 
and Burma Buddhism. This brought with it a new self-respect, 
a pride in the past, a belief in the future, and, as an inevitable result, 
a great wa\*e of patriotic life, the beginning of the rebuilding of a 
nation.** She was responsible for the founding of the Central Hindu 
School at Banaras which later on grew into the Banaras Hindu 
Universitv. 

RamakrUhna Mission: The Mission was started in 1896 
by Swami \*ivekananda in the memory of Ramkrishna Paramhansa. 
The Mission has branches all over India and has done a lot of 
humanitarian u'ork in the country. “ The disciples of Ramkrishna 
do not accept the full programme of Brahmo Sam^ but they are all 
liberal thinkers and do not stick to the orthodox principles. His disci- 
ples are diN ided into two groups i first the Ascetics who do not marry 
and dedicate their lives to God and the service of men. The followers 
of the second group live in the world and earn their livcUhood, but 
tr>' to regulate their lives according to the teachings of Ramaktishna. 
They are not social reformers in the Uteral sense of the word, but 
they arc helping in the reconstruction of society in several ways. 
The Ramakrishna Mbsion has set up a Urge number of schools, 

orphanages and dispensaries. . j u 

The Devm Samaj; The Deva Samaj was founded by 
Satyanand Agniholri in 1887. This movement had its headquarters 
at Lahore. While it set up schools for the people, an unporUnt 
feature of this organisation is that it is miUtantly atheistic. 
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The Arya Samaj s The Ar>-a Samaj was founded by Suanii 
. Dayananda Saras^vati (1824-1883). Dayanand left l.i, parenis in 
his boyhood and wandered in various parts of (he couiilrv to acquire 
the true knowledge of the Vedas. Ultimately, he found a (iuru in 
Swamt Virjanand. After completing his education, he took a vots’ 
to spread the knowledge of the Vedas in the country. He wandered 
from place to place and tried to convert people to his oun |>oint of 
, view. He had no English education but he was a great .Sanskrit 
scholar. He had no faith in the Puranas and condemn, -d tiietn as 
work of the selfish, ignorant and malevolent men." He allaeked 
the worship of idols and sacrifices. He condemned the castc-sj steni 
« based on birth. He was opposed to the marriage of rliildrcn. 
He advocated the education of women and the remarriage of widows. 
He asked the Indians to go to foreign countries for study and travel. 
This great saint of Gujerat-Kathiawar was the forerunner of Mahatma 
Gandhi. His slogan was “ Back to the Vedas.” He ivrotc a lar»c 
number of books. He translated the Rig Veda and the Yujra Ve'd 
f m Hindu However, his most important book is the “ -Satvaariha 
Prakash.” This book has been translated into manv languages and 
- can be called the Bible of the Arya Samaj. 

The Arya Samaj was founded in 1875. .Mtliough tlie life of 
Its. founder was cut short in 1883. its followers carried on the work 
stated by the. founder. Very soon, it came to tlic forefront in die 
reform of Hindu society. It started the work of Slu.ddhi or the 
conversion or reconversion of persons to Hinduism. It started a 
la^c number of schoob and colleges. It pla>-ed an important ,>art 
m the national-life of the country. Mahatma Hans Raj. Guru Uait 
idyarthi and UU Rajpat Rai were great followers of the Arya 
^ ba^j. Mahatma Hans Raj was the founder principal of the D.A.V. 
Goll^e, Lahore which was one of the bij^est educational institutions 
m Northern India. In addition to the D.A.V. College, Lalioic, 
very many schoob and coll^ were surted by the D.A.V. College 
Managing Committee. In 1892, the Arya Samaj was split up into 
two parts .«c., the D.A.V. College Section and the Gurukul Section. 
Mahatma Hans Raj was the leader of the first Section and Swami 
radhananda was the leader of the other Section. The Gurukul 
arty surted in. 1902 the fomous Gurukul Kangri which has grown 
mto a university. It goes without saying that the Arya Samaj has 
> fi **'*“” Playing an imporunt role in the educational 

It has been responsible for moulding the lives of crores of 
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ytmngmcn and women of this countr>*. 

Islam: For a long lime, the Muslims refused to reconcile 
themselves with the changes brought about by the advent of the 
English iti India. The result tvas they remained unaffected by the 
new changes in society. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan (1817-1898) was 
respK>nsible for bringing about a change in the outlook of the Muslims. 
He asked the Muslims to change their political, religious, educational 
and social ideas and bring about a working harmony between East 
and \N'csi. He went to England and on his return started the 
M.A.O. College at Aligarh in 1875. It b true that there was a lot 
of opposition to begin with but ultimately thb grew into the Muslim 
University in 1920. Sir Syed also tried to prepare the Urdu trans- 
lations of l>ooks on English liieralure and scientific works. He 
also was in favour of the abolition of Purdah and education of woman. 
He propagated his views through hb Magazine called ** Tahzil-ul- 
Akhlaq (Reform of Morab).’* It goes without saying that hb life- 
work brought about a revolution among the Muslims. A large 
number of societies or .Anjumans were started by the Muslims for 
ilie service of their community. A powerful Muslim press aUo came 
into existence. The origin, growth and development of the All India 
Muslim League and the help given to it by the British Government 
made the Muslims stronger and stronger. 

Reference ma>‘ abo be made to the Ahmadiya movement 
which \vas started by Mirza Ohulam Ahmed. The Mirza was born 
at Qadian in Dbtrict Gurdaspur of the Punjab. He was conser- 
vative and reactionary in hb outlook. He was opposed to the 
abolition of Purdah. He defended the Islamic law of divorce and 
polygamy. After the death of the Mirza in 1808, the movement was 
managed by a Khalifa. However, a split took place in 1914. One 
group came to be known as the Lahori Party and the other group 
came to be known as the Qadbini Party. The Qudiam party 
considered the founder as a Prophet (Nabi). The Lahori Party 
considered the founder merely a reformer in Islam (Mujaddid). 

The Sikhs s The Sikhs were also influence by the prevailing 
atmosphere in the country. They started the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
and set up the Khalsa College at Amritsar. The Shiromani 
Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee was started by the Sikhs to ^t 
rid of the corrupt Mahants and reform the Gurudwams. The Sikhs 
succeeded in their objective. They have been success^ m starting 
a large number of schoob and colleges in various parts of‘thc country. 
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The Parsees: In 1851, the Parsees siarled the Rah.iumai 
Mazdayasnan Sabha or Religious Reform Association for the 
“regeneration of the social condition of the Parsers and the restora- 
tion of Zoroastrian religion to its pristine purity.” K.R. Cama did 
a lot for the spread of education among the Parsecs. B.M. .\Ialabari 
also rendered great sers-ice to his community. In 1910 was held a 
Zoroas t ria n Conference. 


Christianity: During the 19th century, the Christians did 
a lot in the field of spread of education and convening the Indians 
to Christianity. It was laid down in the Charter Act of 1813 that 
“ it is the duty of this country to promote the introduction of useful 
knowledge and of religion and moral improvement in India and 
that facilities be offered by taw to persons desirous of going to and 
remaining in India to aceomplish this benevolent design.” Conse- 
quently, Bishops were appointed in the Presidencies. A lai^e 
number of high caste educated Hindus were conveited to Christianity. 
Missionaries like Carey, Duff War, Grant, Marshman and Dr. 
Forman did a lot in converting people to Christianity. Although 
their main work was the conversion of the Indians, they were also 
responsible for spreading education in the countrv. Another effect of 


Qi-^tianity was that the Indian religions tried to reform themselves 
with a view to save themselves from the attack of Christianity. The 
caste Hindus also changed their attitude towards the depressed classes. 

The Social Developmeat: A lot was done for the improve- 
ment of the lot of women in India. The most important reform to be 
introduced in this connection was the abolition of Sati or the practice 
of burning Hindu widows on the funeral pyres by their liusliands. 
Raja Rammohan Roy pUyed the most important part in this connec- 
tion. The orthodox Hindus under the leadership of Raja Radha 
Kant Deb carried on a vigorous opposition. However, Lord William 
Bentinck declared Sati illegal by a Regulation of 1829. The 
opponents refused to keep quiet. They organised a large number of 
meetings under the auspices of the Dharma Sabha. They sent a 
large number of petition to the Government of India. In 1830 they 
sent an appeal to the Privy CouncU. Raja Rammohan Roy rendered 
yeoman’s service in this connecuon. He was already in England 
and there contacted Englishmen and even met the members of the 
Privy CouncU and ultimately the appeal of the orthodox Hindus was 
dismissed. Lord William Bentinck also deserves credit for this great 
reform. 
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The evil of infanticide existed in various parts of India. This 
was ended by the activities of Lord William Bentinck and British 
officers like Wilkinson, Erskine Pottinger etc. 

Raja Rammohan Roy also raised hb voice against the evils 
of polygamy and Kulinism. Through the efforts of Keshav Chandra 
Sen, the Native Marriage Act of 1872 was passed. This Act abolished 
early marriage, made polygamy penal, sanctioned widow marriages 
and intercaste marriages for those who chose to come under the Act. 
The Ary a Samaj also carried on a vigorous agitation for reform in 
this field. M.B. Malabari, the Parsi reformer, carried on agitation 
against the child marriage. In 1891 was passed the famotis Age of 
Consent Act. This Act raised the age of consumation from 10 to 12 
in the teeth of opposition. The critics maintain that the Act ** was 
an infringement of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 by which she 
pledged her Government to a policy of non-interference with the 
religions of Her Indian subjects.” In 1901, the Government of 
Baroda passed the Infant Marriage Prevention Act. This Act fixed 
the minimum age for marriage for girls at 12 and for boys at 16. In 
1930 was passed the famous Sharda Act. The object of the Act was 
to discourage the solemnization of marriages between boys under 
18 and girls under 14 years. This Act has remained a dead 
on account of the opposition of the Hindus and the inactivity of the 
Government. 

A movement \vas started for the remarriage of Hindu widows. 
This movement got a momentum during the period of the agitation 
for and against Sail. The daughter of Babu Shyam Charan Das 
was burnt and he circulated among the Pandits of India the question 
” whether the widowed daughter of a Sudra who had not known 
her husband and who was unable to practise the higher virtue of 
cone remat ion with her husband’s corpse, or endurance of the hard- 
ships of life of widowhood, can be remarried ^reeably to the Shastras.” 
Pandits met and gave a certificate of permission. However, it was 
pointed out that the permission applied only to Sudras and not to 
the caste Hindus. 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the great Sanskrit scholar, 
was responsible for carrying on a vigorous agitation for the re- 
marriage of widows. He quoted chapter and verse from the Shastras 
to prove that widow lemarriage was not banned by the Hindu 
scriptures. A large number of signatures were ejected and petitions 
were sent to the Government. Ultimately, a law was passed in 1856 
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by which the remarriage of widows was legalised. It was declared 
that the issues of the remarried widows were to be legitimate. AAer 
the passing of the law, a large number of widows were re-married. 
The Brahmo Samaj also advocated the rc-mavriage of widows. 
The Arya Samaj did not lag behind in this connection. In 
Maharashtra, Pandit Vishnu Sastri did a lot of work for ilie cause 
of Hindu widows. Ranade also gave his helping Itand. Sir R.(J. 
Bhandarkar, Agarkar and D.K. Karve have abo done a lot in the 
same connection. Kan'c himself re-married a Brahmin widosv in 
1899. He opened at Poona a Hindu Widows’ Home, ‘riie All- 
India Women’s Conference has also done a lot of work in tills 
connection. 

Medical colleges have been set up for the education of women, 
The Lady Dufferin Fund provided for the training of women as 
Doctors, hospital assisunce, nurses and mid wives. Women of India 
have abo got the right of vote. Their work W'as facilitated by the 
attitude of the Indian National Congress and its leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. 

With a view to save the Indians from the attacks of Cfiristian 
Missionaries, the Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission, and other 
associations did a lot for the improvement of the lot of the depressed 
classes. In 1906 was founded the Depressed Classes Mission Society 
ofindia with the object of improving ’’the social as well as the 
spiritual conditions of the depressed classes, wc., tlie Mahars, the 
Chambars, Parhab, Namasudras, Dhedes, and other classes con- 
sidered as untouchables in India by promoting education, providing 
work, remedying their social disabilities, preach to them principles 
of liberal religion, personal character and good citizenship.” Mahatma 
Gandhi spent a lot of hb time in improving the condition 
of the Harijans. Hb paper ‘ The Harijan ’ was devoted to this cause. 
The new constitution of India has made untouchability penal. The 
Government b abo doing a lot for the backward classes by giving 
them special scholarships and other facilities. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ANGLO.AFGHAN RELATIONS 

As regards the relations of the Afghans with the Government 
of India, we may start with the successors of Ahmed Shah Abdali. His 
son Timur Mirza was a weak ruler. On his death in 1793, he was 
succeeded by Zaman Shah. Within 5 years, he was able to consolidate 
his position and reached the height of his power. From Lahore, he 
thoujthe of repeating the exploits of his forefathers and penetrating 
into the hear of India. Although he had not much chance of success, 
the prospect of an invasion by Zaman Shah “ kept British Indian 
Empire in a chronic state of unrest.*' It is a matter of common 
knowledge that all the disgruntled elements in India invited 
Shah zaman to attack India. No wonder. Lord Wellesley was asked 
to keep a very watchful eye upon the motions of that Prince, whose 
talents, military force and pecuniary resources, afford him the means 
of being a formidable opponent.** Lord Wellesley had to assemble 
a large army for the purpose of meeting a possible attack by King 
Zaman Shah. However, trouble arose between Afghanistan and 
Persia and consequently the attention of Zamanshah was diverted to 
that side. Ultimately, King Zaman Shah was overthrown, captured 
and blinded. Later, he managed to escape to Bokhara, Herat and 
finally to Ludhiana in the Punjab. He spent the rest of his life as a 
pensioner of the East India Company. 

After Zaman, Mahmud became the ruler of Afghanistan. He 
was merely a puppet in the hands of Fateh Khan. There was 
lawlessness in the country and after three years of rule, Mahmud 
was ousted by Shah Shuja. 

Shah Shuja ruled from 1803 to 1809. He too had not a very 
comfortable time. According to Kaye, the resources of Shah Shuja 
“ were limited, and his qualities were of too negative a character 
to render him equal to the demands of such strirring times. He 
wanted vigour ; he wanted activity ; he wanted judgement ; and 
above all he wanted money.** He committed the folly of annoying 
Fateh Khan and other Sardars. Sind was conquered in 1805 but 
troubles arose in his own country. Ultimately, he was defeated by 
Fateh Khan at a place near Gaodamak. In 1809, Mahmud Shah 
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was put on Ihe throne once again. Shah Shtija retired lo Ludhiana 
where he became a pensioner of the East India C>>mj>an\'. 

Although Mahmud Shah was put on the throne once again 
and he remained in power for 7 years he was a very weak 

ruler. He was merely a tool in the hands of Faieli Khan. fie 
wished for power with reference only to the ‘’sweats of life and the 
pleasures which it procured, leaving lo others the eaies of (iovern* 
ment.” Unfortunately, Mohmud Shah got Fateh Khan arrest e< I, 
blinded and cut to pieces. This led to lawlessness in the country 
and it continued from 1318 to 1826. 

In 1826, Dost Mohammad vs'as able to seal himself on throne ol 
Kabul. He was a brave, religious-minded and enterprising king. 
For 12 years {I826-1838), he ruled the countrs' successfully. Shah 
Shuja tried to get back the throne in 1834 but Dost Mohammad was 
more than a match for him. E>nst Mohammad lost Peshawar to the 
Sikhs, and inspite of his best efforts failed lo get back the same. 

The position of Dost Mohammad was not very strong. *' On 
the North, there were revolts in Balkh ; on the SouiIj, one of lus 
brothers was holding out against him at Kandhar ; on the east, he 
was harrased by Ranjit Singh at Peshawar, with Shah Shtija and the 
British Government in the background ; on die West there was 
Mohmud Shah and Kamran at Herat, with Persia plotting liehind 
and Russia looking in the distance.” Dost Mohd. was willing to 
enter into an alliance with the English India Company only 

if the British Government promised to recover for him Pch^lmwar 
from Ranjit Singh and also not to help Shah Shuja against Kim. 

Tbe Afghan War I s At this time, a new development iook 
place. Russia was trying to increase her influence in Central Asia. 
She commanded great influence on the King of Persia. Lord 
Palmerston, the British Foreign Sccretar>', suffered from Russopliobia. 
He was detennined to check the spread of pow'er of Russia at any 
cost. Mohd. Mirza became the King of Persia. He was a gi cat 
friend of the Russian Government. Consequently the control of 
Russia over Persia was enormous. On the instigation of tlie Russian 
Government, the Shah of Persia actually besieged Herat. However, 
through Ihe efforts of Pottinger, the siege of Herat was lifted. 

In 1836, Dost Mohammad sent a letter of congratulation to 
Lord Auckland when he came to India as Governor-General. He 
also asked for British help against Ranjit Singh. The straight reply 
of Auckland was that it was ” not the practice of the British Govern- 
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mcnt to interfere with the affairs of other independent states.** Lord 
Palmerston, the British Foreign Secretary, directed the Government 
of India to take all the necessary steps to check the growing strength 
of Russia- In June 1836, Secret Committee of the Directors of the 
Company asked Lord Auckland “ to judge as to what steps it may be 
proper and desirable for you to lake to watch more closely, than 
as hitherto been attempted the progress of events in Afghanistan 
and counteract the progress of Russian influence in a quarter which, 
from its proximity to our Indian possessions could not fail, if it were 
once established, to act injuriously on the system of our Indian 
alliances, and possibly to interfere e\'en with the tranquility of our 
own territory. The mode of dealing with this very important 
question, whether by dispatching a confidential agent to Dost 
Mohammad of Kabul merely to watch the progress of events, or to 
enter into relations with this chief, cither of a political or merely, in 
the first instance, of a commercial character, we confide to your 
discretion, as well as the adoption of any other measures that may 
appear to you desirable in order to counteract Russian adventures 
in that quarter, should you be satisfied from the information received 
from your agents on the frontier, or hereafler from McNeill, on his 
arrival in Persia, that the time has arrived at which it would be right 
for you to interfere decidedly in the affairs of Afghanistan. Such an 
interference would doubtless be requisite, either to prevent the 
extension of Persian domination in that quarter, or to raise a timely 
barrier against the impending encroachments of Russian influence.*’ 
Alexander Burncs, a great traveller and adventurer, was chosen . 
by Lord Auckland to be sent to Kabul. Outwardly, it. was declared 
that he was to stare from the Delta of the Indus and find out the 
potentialities of that river for purposes of navigation. He, was 
directed to measure the breadth and the depth of the river on the 
way. Burnes passed through the Punjab and Peshawar. When 
he reached Kabul, he was received well by Dost Mohammad. The 
latter asked him to recommend to his Government to help him in 
getting Peshawar from Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He also offered to 
enter into an agreement with the British Government if his wish 
regarding Peshawar was granted. Burncs communicated the views 
of Dost Mohammad to Lord Auckland and asked him to put pressure 
on Ranjit Singh to give up Peshawar to the Afghans. , Bumes* own 
view was that Maharaja Ranjit Singh will not raise any serious 
objection to his surrender of Peshawar because the retention of the 
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territory by Ranjit Singh beyond the Indus was proving to he a 
costly affair. Unfortunately, Lord Auckland, Macnaghien and 
CoJvin refused to put any pressure on Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
When the views of the Government of India became known to Dost 
Mohammad, his cordiality towards Burnes began to lessen and fie 
welcomed the Russian agent who was already at Kabul. Finding 
his mission a failure, Burnes left Kabul in April 1838. 

The next step of Lord Auckland was that he entered into a 
tripartite Treaty with Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja in June 
1838. This Treaty aimed at putting Shah Shuja on the throne of 
Kabul with the help of Sikh and British soldiers. 

The army assembled at Ferozeporc. As Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh refused to allow the British troops to pass through (he Punjab, 
it was decided to let the troops pass through Bahaw'alpur, Sind, 
Baluchistan, and the Bolan and Khojak passes. According (o Dr. 
V.A. Smith, “ The plan violated all the conditions of sound strategy, 
and was that of a lunatic rather than of a sane statesman.” The 
marching of the troops ‘through Sind was a violation of the treaty of 
1832 with the Amirs of Sind. Kandhar was occupied in .April and 
Ghazni was occupied in July. In August 1839, Dost Mohammad 
left Kabul and soon after Shah Shuja entered the same. However, 
there was no enthusiasm among the people. According to Kaye, 

** It was more like a funeral procession than the entry of a king into 
the capital of his restored dominions.” Dost mohammad surren- 
dered and he was sent to Calcutta as a prisoner. 

At this time, many mistakes were committed. Lord Auckland 
appointed General Elphinstonc as the Commander of the army in 
Kabul although the Commander-in-chief recommended General 
Nott. The Bala Hissar was a huge fort where the British troops were 
stationed previously but that was vacated for the harem of Shah 
Shuja. This exposed unnecessarily the British troops to the attacks 
of the Afghans. Shah Shuja also proved himself to be thoroughly 
un6t to win over the people of Afghanistan. He was most unpopular 
among the people of his country. The best course would have been 
to withdraw the troops from the country along w'iih Sliah Shuja. 
Lord Auckland was not prepared to admit his defeat openly. The 
unsatisfactory state of affairs was allowed to continue. 

The people of Afghanistan suffered on account of rise in prices 
in the necessaries of life. According to Kaye, the double Government 
which had been established was becoming a curse to the whole nation. 
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There took place a revolt in Kabul. The mob took the law 
into its own hands and attacked and murdered Burnes. Inspite of 
this, the British officers in Afghanistan did not intervene promptly and 
energetically. Moliammad Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Moham- 
mad, became the leader of the Afghans. Negotiations were started 
with him but the Afghans demanded unconditional surrender. As 
time went on passing, the situation became more and more critical. 
Macnaughten tried to come to some settlement with Akbar Khan. 
He failed in his mission on account of hb crooked policy. 
Macnaughten was also murdered by the people. After the ending 
of the treaty, tlie British troops began to retire. They were 
about 16,000 men in all. Most of the persons lost their lives. The 
retreat became a rout, the rout a massacre.** Excepting 120 
persons ^vho were prisoners of war in the hands of Akbar Khan, 
only one other person called Dr. Brydon reached Jalalabad safe 
and sound. 

When the news of the disaster in Afghanistan reached India 
and England, there was a demand lor the recall of I^ord Auckand. 
He was suceeded by Lord Ellenborough in February 1842. To 
begin with, he declared that the British Government will not endanger 
its armies and the Empire for the purpose of supporting the Tripartite 
treaty. Only that course svould be adopted which was dictated by 
militaiy considerations. The reputation of the Britbh army was 
to be reestablished by the infliction of some signal and deebive blow 
upon the Afghans. When he got the news of the defeat of General 
England and the surrender of Ghazni by Palmer, he issued orders 
for the evacuation of Kabul and Kandhar. Many military officers 
protested against the orders of Lord Ellenborough. The latter was 
able to maintain an empty show of consbtcncy and also satbfy the 
universal demand for the decisive rcconquest of Kabul and the 
recovery of the prisoners as a preliminary to withdrawal. • 

Pollock won a decisive victory over Akbar Khan near the Pass 
of Khurd Kabul. He entered Kabul and hobted the Britbh Flag at 
the Fort of Bala Hbsar. Nolt ako joined him. In order to avenge 
the wrongs done to the Englbhmcn, the British army blew up the 
great Bazar of Kabul with the help of gunpowder. After that, the 
British forces left Afghanbtan. 

In October 1842, Lord Ellenborough made the following 
declaration t The Governor-General will willin^y recognise any 
Government approved by the Afghans themselves which shall 
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appear desirous and capable of maintaining friendlv relations with 
neighbouring states. Content with the limits nature appears to 
have assigned to its Empire, the Government of India will devote 
all its efforts to the establishment and maintenance of general peace, 
to the protection of the sovereigns and chiefs, its allies and ilje pios- 
perity and happiness of its own faithful subjects.’* 

Dost Mohammad was released from Calcutta and allowed to 
go to Kabul. He remained on the throne of Kabul till liUiJ. 

Criticism of the Afghan War I : 'I’he iirsl Alglian War 
was a complete failure. Althouglt 20,000 li\'es were sacrificed and 
15 million sterling were spent, neither the Govcriimcm of India 
nor the British Government gained anything. The ‘‘ame Dost 
Mohammad was restored to the throne of Kabul after the w'ar. It 
was felt that there was no alternative to that. The Government of 
India did not maintain its control on any part of die territory of 
Afghanistan. The boast of Lord Ellen borougli was (fiat (he 
victorious English army brought to India from Gliaani those gates 
of Somnath which were taken away by Mahmud of Ghazni during 
the Ihh century. He claimed that “the insult of «00 years is at 
last avenged.’* According to Kaye, the proclamation “ was past all 
denial. It was a folly too of the most senseless kind for it was calcu- 
lated to please none and to offend many.” While the Hindus did 
not care for the gates which were found not to be genuine, the feelings 
of the Muslims of India were injured. 

Kaye has made the following observations on die failure of 
the first Afghan War : “ No failure so total and so ovej whelming 
as this is recorded in the pages of histor>'. No lesson so grand and 
impressive is to be found in all the annals of the world. Ic is upon 
record that this calamitous war cost the natives of India whobc 
stewards we arc, some 15 millions of money. All this enormous 
burden fell upon the revenue of India, and the country* for along 
years afterwards groaned under the w'eight.” I1ic Brlti-ili Govern- 
ment failed to have a friendly power on its bordeis. After enormous 
waste of money and loss of human blood, the Englishmen left “ every 
town and village of Afghanistan bristling with their enemies.” 

According to Trotter, the utter collapse of Auckland’s “ policy 
baneful, lawless and blundering as it was sprang mainly from (he 
choice of justice ill-fitted for their work. Macnaughien’s cheery 
trustfulness, Elphinstone’s bodily and mental decay, Shelton’s stupid 
wUfulness, chronic dissensions between civil and military powers, 
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Sale’s withholding of timely succor, all conspired with Lord Auck- 
land’s half-measures and ill-timed economies to work out the 
dramatic nemesis of an enterprise begun in folly and wrong doing/* 
According to Kaye, the English policy in Afghanistan was unrighteous 
and “ the wisdom of our statesman b but foolbhness, and the might 
of our armies is but weakness, sitting heavily upon an unholy cause.” 

Critics point out that there was no justification for Lord Auckland 
to send the Britbh armies in Afghanbtan in November 1838. The 
British objection was to the siege of Herat by the Persians aided by 
the Russians. However, the siege was rabed in September 1838. 
After the withdrawal of the Persian troops from Herat, there was 
absolutely no justification for British intervention in Afgjianbtan. 

It is also pointed out that as an independent ruler of Afghan, 
Dost Mohammad had every right to enter into an alliance with 
Russia. The British Government had no right to protest against it. 
Moreover, the Russian agent was recalled from Kabul under pressure 
from the British Government. When all thb was accomplished 
before the beginning of war. Lord Auckland must explain as to why 
he started it. 

We have it on the authority of Alexander Burnes and others 
that Dost Mohammad was a capable ruler. Shah Shuja did not 
stand in comparison with him. It was folly on the part of Lord 
Auckland to decide to put Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul in 
place of Dost Mohammad. 

According to Kaye, Lord Auckland sent his troops to 
Afghanistan ** in defiance of every consideration of political and 
military expediency ; and there were those who, arguing the matter 
on higher grounds than those of mere expediency, pronounced the 
certainty of its failure because there was a canker of injustice at the 
core. It was, indeed, an experiment on the forbearance alUce of 
God and of man ; and therefore, though it might dawn in success 
it was sure to set in failure and disgrace. Great men like Duke of 
Wellington, X^ord Wellesley, Sir Charles Metcalfe and others predicted 
the failure of the policy of Lord Auckland.*’ According to the Duke 
of Wellington, “ The consequence of crossing the Indus, once to 
settle a Government in Alghanbtan, will be perennial march into 
that country.” According to Innes, the first Afghan War was 
probably “ the most unqualified blunder committed in the whole 
hbtory of the Britbh in India.” 

According to Dr. V.A. Smith, “ Lord Auckland had not the 
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sense to sec the truth and was Jed away by ill-chosen and unwise 
advisers to break ueaties only 6 years* old, to bully the weak ; to 
pursue a fantastic policy ; to persist in that policy when the reasons 
for it, such as they were, had ceased to cxbl ; to violate the principle 
of strategy ; to throw thousands of lives by entrusting them to an 
incapable commander ; and finally at last to acquiesce silently in 
the garbling of the documents submitted for the infoimaiion of 
Parliament.** 

It is pointed out that the British Government liad no riglu to 
pass their troops through Sind. Not only the British troops passed 
through Sind, that territory was also made the base of operations. 
It was this act which facilitated the annexation of Sind in the time 
of Lord EUenborough. 

John Lawrence’s policy of masterly inactivity : The Gov- 
ernment of India maintained friendly relations wit It Dost Mohammad 
from the lime of his restoration to that of his death in 1863. 
When he died, he lef^ 16 children and as usual, a war of succession 
started among them and there was anarchy in the country. Slier Ali 
had been chosen by Dost Mohammad as hb successor and he asked 
the Government of India to help him against the other rivals, 
particularly Mohammad Afzal and Xlohammad Azim Khati, It is 
true that Lawrence rect^nised Sher Ali as the ruler of Kabul,^ but 
he refused to meddle with the internal aflairs of his .Afghan 
neighbours. Lawrence remembered how earnestly in 18!>7 Dost 
Mohammad had requested him never to take part in the strife 
which would certainly break out among hb sons, and let them light 
it out by themselves and then acknowledge the winner as king. 

The sympathies of the Viceroy were with Sher All, but to sup- 
port him with arms and money would have been a costly and pci- 
iious mbtake. It would have turned against Sher All the bulk ol 
his best followers. It would have drawn the British into entangle- 
ments fatal to the financial well-^being of India. It would have 
given Russia a decent pretext for meddling into Afghan affairs. Jolm 
Lawrence knew the Afghans better than most men and better in- 
deed than any Englishman of his day. He saw that strict neutrality 
was the best way to secure the confidence and goodwill of the 
Afghan nation. He respected the treaty of 1855 which bound 
the Englbhmen to respect the Afghan territories and never to inter- 
fere into them. Lawrence rebuked hb Vakil at Kabul for making 
overtures of inendship with Azim Khan. When Afzal Khan became 
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I lie master of Kabul, Lawrence refused to acknowledge him as a ruler 
of Herat and Kandhar. Lawrence wrote thus to Afzal Khan: 
‘if your Highness is able to consolidate your Highness’s power in 
Kabul, and is sincerely desirous of being a friend and ally of the 
British Go\'ernmcnt, 1 shall be ready to accept your Highness as such; 
but 1 cannot break the existing engagements with Amir Sher Ali 
Khan.** 

In his letters to the Home Government, Lawrence wrote again 
and again that he was determined to follow the policy explained 
above. His policy was that of “f riendship towards the ac tual rule re. 
combined with rigid a bsention from interference in domestic feuds. 
By this means, w'e shall be enabled to mainuin our influence in Afghan- 
istan far more effectually than by any advance of our troops — a con- 
tingency w'hich could only be contemplated in the last resort, which 
would unite as one man the Afghan tribes a -gainst us, and which 
would paralyse our finances.** 

The fortunes of Sher Ali changed by 1868. Afz^ Khan died 
in 1867 and Aaim Khan his successor, became a fugitive. In the 
eyes of the people of Afghanistan, Sher Ali became the rightful so- 
vereign on account of his victories. Lawrence also changed his 
attitude towards him. He not only congratulated him on his vic- 
tory, but also offered to help him to maintain the bonds of amity 
and goodwill. As far as possible, those bonds were also to be strength- 
ened. A large number of muskets were han ded over to Sher Ali. 
Lawrence informed Sher Ali that another sum of R$. 6 lacs would 
be offered to him as a tokan of the British desire to see “a strong, a 
just, and a merciful Government established throughout Afghanistan.*’ 
Lawrence merely wanted “abiding confidence, sincerity and good wiU.” 
Lawrence also secured the permission of the Home Government 
to meet Sher Ali in person. However, Sher All and Lawrence could 
not meet as the latter left India a few months earlier than the arrival 
of the former in India. 

According to Lawrence, the Afghan is courageous, hardy, 
and independent, the country he lives in is strong and sterile in a re- 
markable degree, extraordinarily adapted for guerilla warfare; these 
people will never cease to resist so long as they have a hope of success, 
and, when beaten down they have that kind of elasticity which 
will ever lead them to renew the struggle whenever opportunity of 
so doing may occur. If we e nter Afghanista n, whether it be to 
punish the people for the alleged faults of their chieB or to rectify 
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our frontier, lhc>' will assuredly do all in their (jowcr to resist \Vc 
want them as friends and not as enemies,- In the latter caic^ory, 
they are extremely dangerous to us.'* Again “ So far as diplomacy 
and diplomacy alone is concerned, we should do all in our jiower 
to induce the Afghan to side with «s. \Vc otight noi^ in my mind, 
^0 make an offensive and defe nsive treaty with them -this has been 
for many years their desire; but the argument against it is that if 
we made such a treaty, we should be bound to restrain them from 
attacks o n their neighbours and to preve nt sudi u^saidts on them, 
while it would be next to impossible for us to ascertain the merits 
of such complaints. We should thus constantly find ourselves in a 
position to please neither party and ewen bound to defcjid causes 
in which the Afghans were to blame.*' 

Under the strong sway of Lawrence, the Firebrand Party 
had no chances of success. They might cry aloud, but no heed was 
given to them. Some of these important persons were Sir Barilc 
Frerj^ and Sir Henry Rawlin son^" Lawrence put aside all proposals 
Ibr a f orward policy in Kilat of .Afghanistan as uscl^ for the pur- 
pose of counter-acting Russia and dangerous to the well-being ofj 
f India herself. With the strongest natural frontier in the world, 1 
bordered by deserts and rugged hills, with the Sea at Bombay and 
Karachi for bases, with a powerful army well-equipped iti every 
way and ready to move by rail or road to any place, wit It a people I 
well-governed, lightly taxed and generally contented, Lawrence 
knew that the Englishmen could afford to wait before the danger I 
appeared from the North-West. 

As regards the advance to Quetta , Lawrence regarded it as a 
gross military blunder no less than a wanton menace to Afghanistan. 
When the Rtissians occupied Bokhara and other places in Central 
Asia, Lawrence kept his head cool and refused to fmd any danger 
in the latest advance of Russia. Hb view was that the t rue dange r 
to the British rule in India lay nowhere across the frontier, but in 
I ndia itsel f. According to him, a Ru^ian inva<ir^n of India was 
not more likely and a good de^ l than a French invasion 

of England. 

In January 1869, Lawrence wrote thus : ** VVe object to any 
active inte rfe rence in the affairs of Afghanistan by the deputation of 
a high Britbh officer with or without a contingent, or by the forcible 
or amicable occupation of any post or tract in that country beyond 
our own frontier, inasmuch as we think such a measure would, under 
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present circumstances, e ngender irritation, defiance, and hatred 
in the minds of the Afghans, without in the least strengthening our 
power either for attack or defence. We think it impolitic and unwi se 
to decrease which would be entailed on Russia, 

if that power seriously thought of invading India as we should cer- 
tainly decrease them if we left our own frontier and met her half- 
way in a different country, and possibly in the midst of a hostile or 
exasperated population. We foresee no limits to the extent which 
such a move might require, and we protest against the necessity 
of having to impose additional taxation on the people of India, who 
are unwilling, as it is, to bear such pressure for measures which they 
can both understand and appreciate. And we think that the objects 
whic)\ \vc have at heart may be attained by an attitude of readiness 
and firmness on oiir frontier, and by giving her all our care and ex- 
panding all our resources for the attainment of practical and sound 
ends, over which we can exercise an elTecuve and immediate control.’* 

Lawrence also made suggestions for the adoption of certain 
p rxUivg m^AUiTM for the defence of the British Empire in India. He 
advocated a careful husbanding of all those resources, both moral and 
material, which would enable the Englishmen to meet in storm from 
within or without. He was also in fav'our of arriving at a clear and 
understanding with Russia for the purpose of counter-acting 
rumours and preventing the unnecessary alarms. He wanted the 
Russian Government to be told in firm but courteous language that 
it must not interfere Into the affairs of Afghanistan or any other state 
on the frontier of India. 

Lawrence was thoroughly convinced that the Afghans will be 
enemies of those \vho interfered and the friends of those who would 
not interfere except when they were attacked by an outsider. If 
such a policy were followed, the Afghans would offer a deadly 
opposition to a Russian advance. They might be tempted to join the 
Russians on the promise of sharing in the plunder of India. He 
believed the Afghans to be unwilling recipients of Russian 
messages. He would remonstrate dirccav with Russia himself and 
would like her to sec that behind the remonstrances were iron clads 
and battalions. 

If the general war were to break out and if Russia not havmg 
been stopped by British counter-operations in Europe, were to 
advance towards India, then on no account wou ld he_^ ee t he r j n 
Afdi^isUn.. That would be tantamount to wasting their resources 
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in men and playing Into the hands of the enemy. The .\r^rhans would 
be bitterly hostile to such advance c\*en ihougfi cowed wiih nif>mcu- 
tary submission. In that case, he w'ould them with money 
and material and not men. Thus strengthened, ihev might hamper 
movements or retard the advance of the Russian.. If tf,e (iod of 
battles steeb the hearts of British soldiers, the Rusvian invasion is 
to be repelled decisively. Such was the substance of L.xxvvoncc\ 
Afghan policy. His policy was once descril>cd by a friend h wi iirr 
in the Edmborough Reviesv as that of ‘-masierK inaciiviiv." I 'his 
expression has both truth and untruth in it. 

As regards the ^sso-.\fgha n g u e>i io n . I/iwrence wrote thus 
in January 1869 : “.Should a foreign power, such as Rusda. ever seri- 
ously think of invading India from without, or what Is m >re probable 
of stirring up the elements of disaffertion or anarchv within it, <iur 
true policy, our strongest secur ity, svould then, we conceive, be found 
to he in previous abs ence f rom entanglements at either Kabul, Kan- 
dhar, or any similar outpost; in full reliance on a Impact, big), lyl 
equipped and disciplined army^tationed within onr nwn im. 
or on our own border; in the contentment, if not in the aiiachm-iuT I 
of the masses; in the c ontentment, if not in the sense of security of 
title of posession, with which our whole policy is gradually imbiung 
the minds of the principal chi efs and the native a rkimrrart- j„ xhc 
contraction of material worlrt within British India which enhance 
the comfort of the people while they add to our political and mili- 
tary strength; in husbanding our finances, and c onsolidatimr and 
multiplying our rwurc es, in quiet preparation for all contingencies 
vvhich no honest Indian statesman should disregard.'* 

^ The question as to when it is right or prudent to recoirni/c a de 
f a^ Governmen t must depend upon the circumstances of each case. 
Moral recognition with a denial of material support can be of little 
value in the contest for a throne like that of Afghanisun. ; British 
recognition ofSher Ali did not prevent him from losing his kingdom. 
Although the Government of India recognised Azim Khan, that could 
not keep him on the throne of Kabul. To have intervened with maierial 
%1 p» to mainuin upon the throne a riTler not acknowledged bVh is 
"dangerous policv_f orbidd>rn hy th^ of The 

cxistTng treaties. 

It is to be noted that Lawrence's policy towards Aighanisun 
'vas continued by his successors like Lord Mayo and Lord North- 
brook. When the same was reversed by Lord Lytton , disastrous 
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consequences followed. Lord Mayo wrote to Lawrence in these 
words: “I helic\*e that when you sent Sher’AJi the money and arms 
last December, \ou laid the foundation of a policy which will 
be of the greatest use to us hereafter. I wish to continue it.*’ Lord 
Northbrook preferred to resign rather than follow a dilTerent policy 
towards Afghanistan. 

Lord Mayo . 1869>72) : It has already been pointed out that 
Sir John Lawrence had got the permission of the home Government 
to have a meeting with Shcr Ali. However, he could not meet the 
Amir because he left India earlier than the Amir could manage to 
visit this country. The meeting planned by Lawrence look place 
at ^mbala in March 1869 when Sher Ali and Lord Mayo met 
together. At (he meeting, Sher Ali asked for a dirmitc treaty between 
the countries. He asked for a fixed an nual subsid y, assistance in 
_artn_s , recognition of his younger son. .Abdulla Jan, as heir to the throne 
in place of Yakub Khan and an assurance that th ^ 
ment would support him and his family nn the Kahid thrn n^ Lord 
Mayo found that it w'as not possible for him to oblige the Amir. 
He W'as determined to adhere to the policy of Lawrence regarding ’ 
‘.Afghanistan. Lord Mayo made it clear to Sher AU that^'under no 
circuntstaticcs would -a British soldier ever cross his frontier to assist 
him in coercing his rebellious subjects; (hat no European officers 
w'cnikl be placed as residents in his cities; that no fixed subsidy or money 
allowance would be given for any named period; (hat no treaty 
would be entered into obliging us under any circumstance to recognise 
him and his descendants rulers of Afghanistan.” However, Lord 
Mayo promised to render Sher Ali ”all the moral support in his 
pow'er, to supply him at need with money, arms, ammunition and 
native workmen, and to correspond freely with him through the 
Commissioner of Peshawar and our native agents in Afghanistan.” 

On his part, Sher Ali undertook to do (hat he could do to comply 
with the wishes of the British Government on matters connected w'ith 
trade. Inspitc of this, Sher Ali returned to Kabul with the 
conviction (hat he had nothing to fear and much to gam from the 
moral support of his English friends. 

Lord Northbrook (1872-76): It has been rightly pointed 
out that the Afghan policy of Lord Northbrook was more masterly 
than that of La^vrence. In March 1874, Disraeli became the 
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Prime Minbter of England and Salisbury became the Secretary of Sute 
for India. Both were in favour of having a British naidtai at Kabul. 
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Lord Northbrook preferred to resign t han submit to that. Lord 
Northbrook also maintained friendly relations with the Amir. He 
asked the permission of the Secretary of State for India to ^^ivc lidp 
to Shcr All in the form of money and war*materiab. 

Lord Lyttoo: When Lord Lytton was sent to India by the 
^ Conservative Government at home, he brought iristniciions for a 
more definite, equilateral and practical alliance with Shcr Ali. I \c was 
given the authority to oflej: the Amir most of the terms he had asked for 
before. HU younger son^was to be recognised. Lytton was aKr> 
allowed to give a written pledge by wa'y of treaty p r otlictwUe of 
British support in case of a foreign aggression. However, tliosc* tei ms 
were to be granted to Sher Ali only if he agreed to keep a hrixish 
rttidfiot— at Herat. 

The Amir was asked to receiv e a mission which was to announce 
the title of “ Empress of India.*' Shcr Ali refused to do so. 
Moreover, Sher Ali could not give any assurance. 

Lyiion held the view that between Great Britain and Russia, 
Afghanistan was like “an earthen pipkin ^>en^gfn twr» iron pots/’ 

< If the Amir remained a friend of Great Britain, the militar>~l(’rcngth 
of the latter “could be spread around him as a ring of iron, and if 
he became our enemy, it could break him as a reetl.** Lord I.yium 
was abo in favour of disintegration of Afgha nistan so that that 
country may never become a strong po^scr. 

Disraeli was a great imperialist and Lord Lytton caiiicci out 
his policy with regard to Afghanistan. 

In June 1878 when the Congress of Ber lin met,. Genera! Stoic* 
t^surled for Kabul. Sher All tried to stop him. He ai>peaTcd and 
protested but both of tfiem were ignored. The Czar of Russia threat- 
ened to make Sher Ali responsible if anything wrong went with the 
General. Sher Ali had to submit much against hU own wishes. He 
was forced to enter into a treaty with Russia by which he agreed to 
maintain permanent and perpetual friendship between the two 
countries. When Lord Lytton came to know of the arrival of a 
Russian mission In Kabul, he asked Sher AU to accept a B ritish Knrw v 
also, but Sher Ali refused, to accept that demand. Although the 
Russian Envoy retired from Kabul under orders from his own 
Government, Lord Lytton failed to lake advantage of the change in 
the situation, Both Lord Lytton and Salbbury insisted that Slier 
Ali must have a British resident. According to Lord Lytton, “ A 
tool in the hands of Russia 1 will never allow him to become, Such 
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a tool it would be my duty to break before it could be used.” 

If wc examine the matter critically, it has to be admitted 
that Shcr All was the ruler of an independent countr y and therefore, 
he was not bound to accept a British resident. The British Government 
had no justification to insist on such a course. Inspite of all this, 
Lytton insisted that Sher Ali must receive a British Envoy. The 
letter of Lord Lytton reached Kabul on 17th August, 1878 whenf 
Abdulla Jan died . Shei' Ali was so ver>' unhappy that the reply to 
Lord L> (ion's l etter was delayed . Morever, the Amir consulted the 
Russian Envoy tvho ^vas at that time in Kabul. All this annoyed 
Lytton. He sent Sir Xg\ ul]e Chamberlain on a mission to Peshawar 
Init the latter was not allowed to go beyond Ali Masjid. This 
wTis too much for the Government of Lord Lytton. An 
ultimatum was sent to the Amir in N ovember 1 878 demanding 
from Iiim a full and suitable a pology and his approval ^ accep t a 
British Rtiv'oy. .\s no reply came, the Brits h forces were ordered to 
en ter the lecritnry of Afghanistan after the expiry of the ultimatum. 

When his co unity* was attacked, Sher Ali asked the Russian ^ 
Government to help him. Unfortunately, he was betrayed by the 
Russian Government at that time. Finding himself helpless, Sher Ali^ 
ran aw'ay and died in February 1879. His son started negotations 
with the Britisli Government and concluded the famous Treaty c f 
Gaudmak jn May 1879. Yakub Khan agreed to conduct his 
foreign relations woth other stales in accordance with the advice 
and wishes of the British Government. He was to accept a perma * 
ne nt resident at Kabu l. He was to assign the KuuailLiS? 

British Government. On their part, the British Government pro- 
mised to support him on the throne and also help him with men, 
money and materials. The British troops were to be withdravm 
from Afghanistan. According to P.E. Roberts, this treaty marked the 
apogee of Lytlln’s Afghan policy. According to Disraeli, the treaty 
gave a scientific and adequate frontier to the Governnient of India. 
However, this was short-lived. 

The people of Afghanistan could not tolerate the presence of a 
British resident at Kabul and an agent at Herat. Yakub*s depend- 
ence on the British Government lowered him in the estimation of his 
countrymen. The new Amir was shifty, unstable and lacking 
in character. Major Cavagnari was not fit for the job given to him 
as the Britbh resident. He was not the person who could handle ^ 
a delicate situatioxi. The result was that within less than a month % 
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and a half of his arrival in Kabul, Major Cavagnari was murdered by 
the Afghan troops. It is not possible to say as to how much Vukiib 
was implicated in this matter but the murder of Cava^iiari cndcnl the 
treaty of Gandmak. British forces were rushe<l into Aft,dianistan. 
The Afghans were defeated at Charasiab in Ocoioljer 1879. ^'akul) 
was sent to India as a state prisoner. The Uiiiish (iovenimciU 
decided to disintegrate Afghanistan. 

However, at this stage Abdur Rahman appeared on the wene. 
He was one of the grandsons of Dost Mohammad, and ha<l lived 
for many years as a pensioner of the Russian (jovenimeni. In 
1880, he thought of trying his luck and left for Afghanistan. Wiihoui 
wasting any time, Lytton decided to recognise .\bdur Rahman as 
the Amir of Afghanistan, but before he could do that he was calkxl 
back in 1880 on account of a change of Government at home. 

Lord Ripon rec^nised Abdur Rahman as the .Amir of .Afghan- 
istan on the condition that he was to have no political relations with 
any foreign power except England, and that the districts of Pishiu and 
Sibi were to be retained by the British Gos't. The Amir was to get 
an annual subsidy from the Government of India. A*, the l<)reign 
affairs of Afghanistan were to I >e in the hands of the Oovcrnmeni of 
India, it was not found necessary to insist on establishing a Briiish resi- 
dent at Kabul. This settlement lasted for a long lime. The Brithh 
Government maintained the happiest relations with .Afghanistan 
throughout the long reign of Abdur Rahman. When .Ayyub Khan 
challenged the authority of Abdur Rahman, he was defeated at 
Maiwand and Kandhar. British troops were withdrawn fiom 
Afghanistan by Lord Ripon. 

Criticism of the Second Afghan War : Lord Lytton has been 
condemned for his policy towards Afghanistan which resulted in the 
disasters of the Second Afghan War. According to some, it was a war 
aggression which failed to achieve its object. According to Lord 
Hartington, Lytton was “the incarnation and cmbcMliment of an 
Indian policy which is every' thing an Indian should not be.” Glad- 
stone condemned Lord Lytton*s policy in these words : “\N'e made 

war In error upon AfghanisUn in 1838. To err is fuiman and par- 
donable. But we have erred a second time on tiic same ground 
and with no better justification. This error has been repealed in the 
face of every warning conceivable and imaginable and in the face 
of an unequalled mass of authorities. It is proverbially said that 
history repeats iuelf, and there has rarely been an occasion in which 
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there has been a nearer approach to identity than in the case of 
the present and former war. May Heaven avert the omen. May 
Heaven avert repetition of the calamity which befell our country 
in 1841/’ 


Although Disraeli and Salisbury supported Lord Lytton in 
public, they did not approve of his sending of Chamberlain. Accor- 
ding to Disraeli, Lyt ton’s policy *‘is perfectly fitted to a state of affairs 
in which Russia w'as our assailant; but Russia is not our assailant. 
She has sneaked out of her hostile position, with sincerity in my mind 
but scarcely with dignity, and if Lytton had only been quiet and 
obeyed my orders, I have no doubt that under the advice of Russia, 
Sher Ali would hav'C been equally prudent.” 

According to Lord Sdlisbar>’, Lytton forced the hands of the 
home Government from the ver>* beginning. He thought only of India 
and dictated the foreign policy of the British Government in Europe 


and Turkey. He t^vicc disobeyed orders, once in acting on the 
Khybcr Pass and secondly in sending the mission contrary to the 
most express and repeated orders that he was not to do so till the 
British Government got an expected dispatch from Russia. Salisbury 
bitterly complained of the conduct of Lytton. According to Dis- 
raeli, Lytton was ”told to w'ait until we had received an answer from 



Russia to our remonstrance. I was very strong on this, having good 
reasons for my opinion. He disobeyed us. I was assured by Lord 
Salisbury that under no circumstances was the Khybcr Pass to be 
attempted. Nothing would have induced me to consent to such 
a step. He w'as told to send the mission by Kandhar. He has 
sent it by tlie Khyber.” 

Whatever the criticism of the second Afghan War, it cannot 
be maintained that the war was absolutely without any result. 

Sher All who w'as inclined to^vards Russia was turned out and in his 
place was seated Abdur Rahman who was friendly inclined towards 
the Government of India. The influence of Russia at Kabul was 
checked. The Khan of Kelat came under the control of the British 
Government. The Province of Baluchbtan was created. Quetu 
also remained in the hands of the British Government. ^ 

In 1 884, the Russians occupied Merv. This was not liked by the 
British Government. In March 1885, there look place the famous 
Panjdeh incident. There was a clash between Russian and Afghan 
troops. There was an immediate danger of a war. However, the 
situation was saved by the efforts of Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy of ^ 


India. Abdur Rahahm behaved U\ a resuaitied manner. I'o 
begin with, Gladstone otscribed the Russian attack on Panjdeh as 
an unprovoked aggression. He called for the reserves and f*rdoied 
military preparations. However, he agreed torefc» the matter to the 
arbitration of King of Denmark. The result was tliai tlie war was 
averted. The Russians retained Panjdeh but .\mir Abdur Kalirnan 
got Sul Faqir Pass. The boundary line Ijetween Kiissia aiul Alghan- 
istan was settled later on and ratified in July 18S7. 

In 1901, Abdur Rahman died and he was succeeded by 
Ullah. For some lime, the relations between the Gi>vcriiinriu of India 
and the new Amir were not cordial. However, in Mardi P»)>, tlu* 
misunderstanding was removed and the .Amir began to chaw his 
subsidy. The Amir was suspected of leanings losvards Russia. 
In 1907 was made the famous Anglo* Rusdan Convention. Russia 
recognised that Afghanistan was not within the sphere of her influ- 
ence. Russia, also agreed to conduct her relations >sith Argliaiiisi an 
through the Government of India. Howes er, these provisions were 
not ratified by the Amir. In 1910, Habih Ullah was murdeml. 
His people did not approve of hh policy in wcstc'vni.'ing his 
countrymen. 

His son Aman Ullah was not friendly inclined towards the 
British Government. This let! to the ihirtl .\fghan War. .\man L'llah 
entered the British territory and his troops l)egan to destroy whatever 
came in their way. .Although there wenc dcleats in (he beginning, 
the Indian army succeeded in Ixatiug back ihc* iiuadc-is. I'lie 
treaty of Rawalpindi ended the thiid Afghan War. I’hjs OeaK was 
signed in August 1919. Another treaty was made in Ncacunber 
1921. The net result of these (wo treaties was that .Mgli in istan 
became completely free in her foreign affairs. '\\v British (iovcin- 
ment was not to pay any subsidy to .Afghani Man. In rt22, an .Al's'lian 
Minister was appointed in London and a Biilish Minister at Kaiiul. 

The people of Afghanistan resented the reforms of .\man 
Ullah and consequently he w'as forced to alxlicair. lh)wcr fell into 
the hands of Bachha Sakka for some lime. However, order sva- 
restored by Mohd. Nadir Shah who became the King of .\fghan- 
btan. The Government of India did not interfere into the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan whenever there was trouble in that country. 


CHAPTER XXVIli 


THE INDIAN STATES 

Sir William Lee.Warn«r, in his famous book called “The 
Native States of India”, pointed out 'three epochs in British relations 
M’iih the Indian slates till the introduction of the Reforms in 1919. 
During the first period, the English East India Company followed 
the “policy of the ring-fence” and this period lasted from 1757 to 
1813. The second period lasted from 1813 to 1857 and was called 
by him by the name of “.Subordinate Isolation.” The third period 
extended from I8,')a to 1919 and was designated by him as the period 
nf “Siiborclinaie Union.” 

l> Ring-Fenc# poUcy 1757-1813;: According to Lee- 
Warner, duntig ihis period “the British endeavoured as far as pos- 
sible to live within a Ring-Fcnce, and beyond that they avoided 
intercourse with the chiefs.” The English East India Company at 
that time was not very strong. It was not in a position to interfere 
into the internal affairs of the Indian States. The Company had 
neither the strength nor the resources to defeat the Indian States. 

It was only one of the important Powers in India. The other 
powers were the Marathas, the French, the Nisam, and the 
Sultan of Mysore. The result of this situation was that whenever 
the Company entered into any treaty with an Indian Sute, it 
did so on the basis of et^ualitv and reciprocity. 

On the whole , the Compafiy /bllowed a policy of non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Slates. It was also laid down in the 
Pitt s India Act of 1784 that the Home Government did not approve 
of the intervention of her ofheers in India into the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. However, it cannot be denied that on certain 
occasions the Company had to interfere in the affairs of the Indian 
States. Thus, VN'arren Hastings fought the first Maratha War and 
the Second Mysore War. Likewise, Lord Cornwallis fought the 
third M)'sore War and annexed half of its territory. Lord Wellesley 
had to fight the fourth Mysore War, and the second Maratha War. 

He also made Hyderabad and Oudh enter into subsidiary alliances 
with the Company. Lord Minto made the treaty of Amritsar in 
1809 with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and granted protection to the 
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Cis-Sutlcj States whose very existence was being threa in ictl by Ran- 
jit Singh. 

r About this period, Lee Warner says: ‘•>Vlirn ilic evrius 

of these 56 busy years are called to mind, the pulpabic anxiriy of ilu* 
Company to end both annexation and alliances suind*» oui in the 
clearest relief. There is the battle of Bux ar in 1761 when Ondh l<u 
at the feet of Major Munro, but was not annexed ; ilu* Rob ilia \^ ar 
after which Warren Hastings conquered and con fen ed tenitoricN 
on the Wazir of Oudht the first Maratha War which closnl in ibc 
restitution of Basscin and the restoration of the siatuw|uo b\ ifjr 

treaty of Salbai (1782); and finally four Mysore Warn Jioin 

which the Allies of the British derived the main advariiagc uhiKi 
the former Hindu dynasty of Mysore was graluitouslv raised from 
the ashes of Hydcr Ali’s and Tippo's dominions.’* 

About this period, Pannikar points out two things in particular 
regarding the relations of the English Oimpany with ihe Indian 
States. In the first place, “all the treaties, except that with Mvsorc, 

• are negotiated on a basis of equality. The Company did noi claim 
any paramountcy or imperial authority and the treaties themselves 
> merely show that at least in ihc case of ihow Mates which were not 
conquered, there was a spirit of reciprocity.** .Secondly, “each of 
these treaties guarantees in a most solemn manner the absolute 
authority of the ruler over his subjects and most unequivocally 
repudiate any claim to inlerv*ene in the affairs of the Mate.” 
(The Evolution British Policy towards Indian Stales. 1774-IH.)«j. 

(2; The policy of subordUuiCe isoUlion 1813*1858 ' : 
During this period, the Oimpany made all the Indian Stales 
subordinate to itself by making them enter into suhsi<liary 
alliances with itself. The Indian States were made to accept (he 
Company as the paramount power in the country. They were lo give 
either money or enough of territory so that the Company may he 
able to keep a contingent force either In the State itself or outside the 
state for its protection. The Stale joining the subsidiary alliance 
V had to turn out all the non -English and European employees from 
its service. It was not to conduct any foreign relations except 
through the British Government. In all iu disputes with other 
powers, the States was to recognise British Government as the 
arbitrator. The British Government, in return for the above, was 
to guarantee the territorial integrity of the Sute. 
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about the subsidiar)’ sN-stcm, Sir Thomas Munro 
remarked that “it is the natural tendency to render the Government 
of ct ery country in which it exists weak and oppressive, to extinguish 
all honourable spirits among the higher grades of society, to degrade 
and impoverish the whole people.*’ The London Times wrote thus 
in 1853 : “It has been said that we give these Princes without respon- 
sibilitv. Our hand of iron maintains them on the throne despite 


ilieir imbecilitv, their vices and their crimes. The result is chronic i 
anarcliy under wliich the revenues of the court are dissipated between 
mercenaries of the camp and the minions of the court. The theory 
seems in fact admitted that the Government is not for the people, 
b\n the people for the King and that so long as we secure the King 
his sinecure royalty, we discharge all the duty that we as sovereigns 
of India owe to his subjects who are virtually ours,” 

Lord Hastings brought into the subsidiary system 145 Stales 
in Central India, 143 States in Kathiawar and 20 in Rajpuiana. 

He enunciated a policy of complete sulwrdination and isolation, hut 
lie was against the annexation of the Indian States. His successors 
did nr)t share his views and annexed Sind, the Punjab, Oudh and 
other minor Stales. The opinion of Lord Dalhousie was that Lord 
Hastings was wrong in propping up minor principalities and the only 
way of preventing mis-rule in the States was to annex them. He evol- 
ved the theory of constructive feudalism and enunciated the 
doctrine of lapse and escheat by which he annexed Satara, Nagpur, 


Tanjorc, Jaitpur and Jhansi. 

The doctrine of lapse implied that on the failure of the natural 
heirs, the sovereignty of the independent States, of those created by 
the British Government or held on a subordinate tenure, lapsed to 
the Paramount Po\Ner. The British Government did not acknow- 
ledge the right of those States to adopt heirs, although such a practice 
had existed for a long time. However, the doctrine of lapse did not 
apply to “protected allies.” Referring to the abuses in the admini- 
stration of some of the Indian States, Lord Dalhousie declared that 
“the British Government in the exercise of a wise and sound po icy is 
bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of acqui- 
ring territory or res'cnuc as may from time to time present t cm 
whether thev arise from the lapse of subordinate States W 
of all heirs of every description whalsoe^•er. or from the fa. ure ot 
heirs natural where succession can be susUined only y « 
of the Government being given to the ceremony of adoption, accor 
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ding to Hindu law. The Government is Iwiind, in duty .is well as 
in policy, to act on every such occasion with the purest Integrity, 
and in the most scrupulous obserx'ance of good faith. Wlicnevcr 
even a shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim should a (once I)c 
abandoned.*' 

According to Principal C.N. Singh, the two policic.s of annex- 
ation and subsidiary alliances must share the blarn'* to a large extent 
for the Mutiny of 1857. 

Regarding the second periotl, Colonel Luaicl siiys : ‘‘This 
period is by far the most important in the history of the relation- 
ship of the States to the British Government. It witnessed iheir 
metamorphosis from a congeries of qnasi-independent milts, some 
openly hostile, most at heart antagonistic, and all doubtful and res- 
entful. . . .step by step sorely against its will the Company hid 
been driven by inexorable fate, to abandon its policy of Ring-Fence 
and non-interlerence, and so pass through the system of subordinate 
alliance to the wise and generous policy of cooperative p.irtnerslilp 
which holds at the present day." (Cambridge History of Judla. 
Vol. V). 

(3) Policy of subordinate union: The Mutiny was a turning 
point in the history of the relations of the Government of India with the 
Indian States. It was admitted on all hands that one of the im- 
portant causes of the Mutiny was Dalhousle's policy of wholesale 
annexation of the Indian States on one pretext or the other. In 
order to remedy the state of affairs, it ^vas consitlercd ticees>ary lo 
make a change in the policy of the Government of India with levard 
to the Indian States. Consequently, it was declared in the C^n ern's 
Proclamation of 1858 that the British Government in fuiiire will not 
annex the Indian Stales. "We hereby announce to the Native Pri- 
nces of India that all treaties and engagements made with them by 
or under the authority of the Honourable Ban India Company arc 
by us accepted and will be scrupulously maintained, and wc look 
forward the like observance on their part. Wc desire no exienslon 
of our present territorial possessions. We shall accept the Rights, 
Dignity and Honour of the Native Princes as our own." The Indian 
rulers were to be given the right of adoption in case they had no son 
lo succeed them. No State was to be annexed on the ground that 
the ruler had no son. The Indian States were to be given .Sanads 
and we are told that 160 Sanads were issued to the Indian rulers. 
They were assured that no harm will be done to them “sr» long as your 
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House is loyal to the Crown and faithful to the conditions of the 
(l eatics, grants and engagements which record its application to the 
British Government/* But before granting Sanads, Lord Canning made 
it clear that tlie Sanads ‘*will not debar the Govei nment of India from 
stepping in Co set right such serious abuses in a native Government as 
may tlireaten any pare of ihe country with anarchy or disturbance, 
nor from assuming temporary charge ofa native State when there will 
be sufTicient reason to do so. . Neither will this assurance diminish 
our right to visit a Stale with the highest penalties, even confiscation, 
in che event of disloyalty or flagrant b/each of engagement/’ In 
the words of Prof. Dodwell, “The significance of these Sanads was 
tliat I he States were to be perpciuaccd as an integral part of the 
liulian sNsiem. They were no longer mere transitory Governments 
awaiting political chances which would permit and justify their 
gradual extinction. The princes were no longer looked upon as 
rvilers driven by force into an unequal alliance. They had become 
members of the Empire, and the new position was accepted not 
unwillingly.” (Cambridge History of India, Vol VI). It was 
declared that the treaties which had been made by the Company 
with the Indian States were to continue. 

The Mutiny had embittered the relations of the Government of 
India with the people of India. The Britishers were not prepared 
to forget the cold-blooded murders of the Europeans during the 
Mutiny days and the same was equally true of the Indians. Under 
the circumstances, the British Government in India looked to somp 
allies in the country against the people of India. This they could 
find among the Indian princes. No wonder, the old policy of jsal- 
ousy and suspicion against the Indian States was given up. In- 
stead of keeping them separate, the British Government tried to 
bring them together. But this docs not mean that the Indian States 
were given more independence of action than they enjoyed before. 
It is to be noted that on many occasions the British Government 
made declarations of their paramountcy over the Indian States. 

British Paramountcy in India : Lord Canning declared 
in 1858: “The Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned 
ruler and paramount power in all India. There is a reality m the 
suzerainty of England which has never existed before and which 
is not felt but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs.” Similar state- 
ments were made by Lord Mayo, Lord Lytton, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Minto and Lord Reading. In 1909, Lord Minto said : “Our 
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policy is with rare exceptions one of non-intcrfcrcncc in ilic inu*mal 
affairs of native States. But in guaranteeing tlioir internal iiulepcnd- 
ence and in undertaking their pm tec lion against exicinal aggirssl<ni, 
it naturally follows that the Imperial Onincil li.id assiiiiicd a 
certain degree of responsibility for the general soiindiKss t)f ifivjr 
administration and would not consent to incur the rojJinarh <jt' 
being indirect instrument of mis-rulc. Tlieie are alvi c<'ii.iln 
matters in which it is necessary for the Govennnent of Inilia lo 
safeguard the interests of the community as a whole av well a'* ihos<* 
of the Paramount Power, such as railways, telegiaplis and odie^ 
services of an imperial character. Bui the iclaiionslujj of tin* 
Supreme Goverrrtnent to the States is one of su/ciaini\." 

Lord Reading wrote thus to the Nizam of Hydcrbad iji Maich 
1926: “The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India 
and therefore no ruler of an Indian Stale can justifiahly claim to 
negotiate with the British Government on an equal iVMitIng. \is 
supremacy b not based only on treaties and engagement'i hut 
exists independently of them and quiic apart from its prciogative 
in matters relating to foreign power and p<ilicies. It is the right 
and duty of the British C over n men i, vshile scrupulously respec- 
ting all treaties and engagements with the Indian States, to preserve 
peace and good order. I remind your Exalt e<l Higlmets that the 
ruler of Hyderabad along with other rulers receivetl in lfi6h a Sanad 
declaratory of the British Government's desire for perpetuation of 
Hb House and Government subject to the continued loyalty to the 
Crown ; and no succession to the Masnad of Hyderabad is valid 
unless it is recognised by Hb Majesty King Emperor ; and that llie 
British Government b the only arbitrator in a disputed succession.. . 
The varying degrees of internal sovereignty which the rulers enjoy 
are all subject to the due exercise b)' the Paramountcy of this respon- 
ponsibility.'* 

The Gazette Notification No. 1700-E, dated August 21, 1891 
described the position of the Indian States in these words: “The 
principles of international law have no bearing upon the relations 
between the Government of India as representing the Queen Empress 
on the one hand and the Native States under the sovereignty of Her 
Majesty on the other. The Paramount Supremacy of the fcjrmer pre- 
supposes and implies the subordination of the other." A Resolution 
of the Government of the year 1920 ran thus : “ When in the opinion 

of the Governor-General, the question arises of depriving a ruler 
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of an important State temporarily or permanently of any of the rights, 
dignities. po>vers or privileges to which he, as a rule, is entitled, or 
del jar ring a successor, heir apparent or any other member of the family 
of such a ruler who according to law and custom of his Stale is entitled 
to succeed, the Governor-General will appoint a Commission of en- 
quiry to investigate the facts of the case and offer advice unless such 
ruler desires that a Commission shall not be appointed. In case the 
ruler did nut agree to the appointment of a Commission, his fate was 
doomed.” 

Regarding the nature of the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and tlie Indian Stales, the Butler Committee slated that 
that was *• a living, growing relationship shaped by circumstances and 
policy, which is the mixture of history, theory and modern fact.” An 
olliclal announcrmcni of 1877 stated that “ Paramountcy is a thing 
of gradual growth... shaped partly by conquest, partly by treaty 
and partly by usage.. 

I'he Go vein men I of India emphasized their supremacy on many 
other ocrasiom. In 1876, Queen V'ictoria assumed the title of 
Raise r-i-Mind after the death of the last Mt^l Emperor, Bahadur 
Shah. On this occasion, Lord Lyiton held a Durbar at Delhi and the 
rulciN of all the Indian States were made to attend this Durbar. It 

4 

is Slated that the rulers of the big Stales protested against the towering 
of their status and dignity but they were made to swear a perpetual 
allegiance to the British Crown and forego their claim to be treated 
acc.ndiug to the treaties and engagements entered into by them with 
the Company. 

1c is to be noted that die British Government emphasized the 
suljordinale position of the Indian States, although the Utter were 
guaranteed their perpetual existence. During this period, the Governor- 
Gencral-in-Councll through the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised complete control over the Indian States. 
As a matter of fact, the Indian princes had absolutely no independence 
of action. They were under the control of the Residents. The resi- 
dent watched the British interests in the State and offered friendly 
advice to the prince. He acted as the channel of communication 
between the State and the Paramount Power. As a matter of fact, 
he was the real ruler and the master of the prince. According to 
Panikkar, “ All those who have direct experience of Indian States 
know that the whisper of the regency is the thunder of the Slate and 
there is no matter on which the resident docs not feel qualified to give 
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his advice.’’ His advice was usually an order or a commaiKl. 

The Briiish Governmcnl claimed ihc rijjhl lo con irol Xhc use and 
grant of all lilies, honours, salules and mallei s of prccedcni. 'i’hc 
ruler could not accept foreign lilies vviihoiii the consent ol' ilu* Briii.sh 
Government. He could noi confer any lilies. 'I'hc tiumher of salutes 
to which a prince was entitled was lixed by the Brit i sit Govcrnmeni. 

The Paramount Pow'cr asserted and excreist'd die riglii of 
deposing princes or forcing them to abdicate in certain < iicumslances 
as in the case of Baroda and Manipur. It is d(*siral>lr tos<t\ a few 
words about these two cases. 

Baroda case s In the case of Baroda, on die death of lii^ 
brother in 1870, Mulhar Rao Gaikwar succeeded to the (hrone of 
Baroda. The administration of the Siaie deteriorated. In 1874, 
the Government of Irvdia appointed a Com million of Bn<|uiry to inve* 
stigate into the matter and suggest reforms. The ruler protested. 
The reply of the Government of India was given in diesc words : 

Misrule on the pare of a Government w hich is upheld by the Ilriddi 
Power is misrule in the responsibility for which the Briiidt Government 
becomes in a measure involved. It bcc<ime» thenTore not only the 
right but the positive duty of the British Government to see that the 
administration of a State in such a condition is reA>rmcd and that 
gross abuses are removed.” The Commission came to the ( onclmion 
that there were many abuses in the administration of the country. The 
Government of India gave a w*arning to the ruler to intrtKlure certain 
reforms within Id months, failing which he w'ill be removed (mm his 
throne. At this lime, the Viceroy got the information that the ruler 
had tried lo poison the Resident. The result was that the ruler was 
arrested and suspended. He was tried by a Commission, but (here 
was no unanimous decision. Iiispite of this, the Government of 
India deposed him. Another young member of Gaikw*ar family was 
put on the throne. 

Manipur case: In the case of Manipur (1891;, the Raja of 
Manipur was driven out of his State by a rebellion whose leader was 
his brother called Scnapaii. The Yuvraj was absent from the Stale, 
but soon returned and cook charge of the Government. The Govern* 
ment of India was not willing to restore the Raja of Manipur as he 
appeared to be unfit for ruling. 

While the Governenent of India recognised the succession of the 
Yuvraj, it wanted to remove the Senapati from the State. For that 
purpose, the Chief Commissioner of Assam went to Manipur, but was 
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cap lured and beheaded. This could not be tolerated by the Govern- 
ment of India. .Armies were rushed into the State. The Yuvraj and 
the Scnapati were arrested, tried for murder and rebellion and exe- 
cuted. The Gmernmcnt of India declared in 1891 that “every 
succession must be recognised by the British Government and no 
succession is valid until lecognition has been given.” The following 
piiuciples were laid down in the Manipur case: — 

( 1 ) The Go\ crnment of India have the undoubted right to settle the 
succession and intervene in the case of rebellion against the chief. 

(2) Principles of international law would not apply to the Indian 
States. 

^3) Resistance to the Imperial orders constitutes rebellion. 

(4j The Pa c amount Power has the right to inflict punishments 

on those who put to death its agenu while discharging their lawful 
duties imposed on them. 

Tlie rulers were required to pay Succession Duties which could 
be exempted by the British Government only on special grounds. 
The subjects of the Indian States had to apply to the Government of 
India for passports to go out of India. On account of double allegiance, 
it was prov ided that in the case of a conflict, the allegiance to the 
Crown was to prevail. 

The Government of India had complete control over the issue of 
all licenses for arms and ammunitions. The case of Patiala shows 
the helplessness of the States. In 1926, the Government of Patiala 
requested the Government of India to allow the issue of 25 pistols. 
The reply was that the State authorities should explain as to why they 
wanted 25 pistols more when they already had 48. 

The appointments of the Diwans, the chief ministers and 
other important officers of the Slates had to be approved of by the 
British Government of the Political Department of the Government 
of India. 

The British Government exercised the right of establishing 
Regencies whenever the prince was a minor or the ruler of a Slate 
was temporarily suspended or permanently separated from the State. 

The Biritish Government asserted the right of wardship over 
minor princes including the right to control their education. Lord 
Curzon insisted that it was the duty of the BritUh Government to 
satisfy itself “ that the young chief has received the education and 
training that wiU quaUfy him to rule before he is invested with powers 
to govern the state.” 
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Important legislation in the State required the previous sanction 
of the Government of India. At the time of a regency, the Pai amount 
Power got many rights and concessions. It was dtirlng this pcriotl 
that new precedents were established. States were deprived of the 
right of having their own coins. Such a thing was clone In the case of 
Baroda, Mysore, Travancore, AUvar, Jaipur, etc. Bxii tlii^ was useti- 
^ ted to by the Indian princes. 

The Paramount Power had also the right to eiumain petit ions 
from the subjects of the Indian States against the State ad mi nisi ration. 
Usually, the Paramount Power interfered only when tlje things 
reached a critical stage. 

The rulers were not allowed to deal directly with an > Joreign 
State or with the subjects of any foreign state. The>' could not receive 
consular agents in their territories. I'hey could not ein]>]oy Etiro- 
peans without the consent of the British Government. .Ml foreign 
interests of the State were secured through the Government <if Imlla. 

From the time of the taking over of the Government of India 
by the Crown, efforts had been made to win over the Indian primes 
and associate them with the Government in the country. In 1^161, 
r the Maharaja of Patiala was nominated a member of the Indian 
Legislative Council. Lord Lytton proposed to establish an Indian 
Privy Council consisting of the big Indian princes to help the Govern- 
ment. Lord Curzon proposed the formation of a “ Council of ruling 
princes.** Lord Minto proposed to establish an Imperiul Advisory 
Council. Lord Hardinge summoned a conference of the prim es to 
eoruider the question of higher education in the States. The Montagu* 
Chelmsford Report proposed the creation of a permaiiem C^fUincil 
of Princes.’* 

Chamber of Princes: Soon after the passing of the Govmi- 
ment of India Act, 1919, the announcement was made by the British 
Government for the establishment of the Chamber of Pritlce^. Tins 
Chamber was inarguraced in 1921. It consisted of 120 members in all. 
Out of these, 12 members represented 127 states. The remaining I OB 
were members in their own right. 327 States were given no i cpresenta- 
tion at all. Some of the most important of the Indian rulers never 
joined the deliberations of the Chamber. Ordirurily, the ChamiHT of 
Princes met once a year and was presided over by the V'iccroy. The 
Chamber elected its own Chancellor who presided over the meetings 
in the absence of the Viceroy. The Chancellor w.v the President of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. The Standing 
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Committee met twice or thrice a year at Delhi to discuss the important 
questions facing the Indian States. Every year the Standing Commit- 
tee submitted Its report to the Chamber of Princes. The princes also 
liad informal conference among themselves when the)' went to Delhi 
to attend the session. 

The Chamber of Princes was a deliberative* consultative and 
advisory body. Its importance has been stated by the Simon Com- 
mission Report in these words : ** The establishment of the Chamber 

of Princes marks an important stage in the development of relations 
between the Grown and the States, for it involves a definite breach in 
an earlier policy, according to which it was rather the aim of the Grown 
to discourage joint action and joint consultation between the Indian 
States and to treat each Slate as an isolated unit apart from its neigh- 
bours. That principle, indeed, has already been giving place to the 
idea of conference and cooperation amongst the ruling princes of India,* 
but this latter conception was not embodied in permanent shape until 
the Chamber of Princes was established. The Chamber has enabled 
thorovigh interchange of views to take place on weighty matters con- 
cerning relationship of the State with the Crown and concerning 
other points of contact with British India.’* 

Butler Gonimitee: In 1927 was appointed the Butler 
Committee to inquire into the relationship between the Government 
of India and the Indian States and to make the necessary recommenda- 
tions for their satisfactory adjustment. The following were the 
recommendations of the Butler Committee r— 

(1) Viceroy and not the Governor-GeneraJ-in-Council should 
be the agent of the Crown in dealing with the States. 

(2) The relations between the Crown and the princes should not 
be transferred without the agreement of the princes to a new Govern- 
ment in British India responsible to the legislature. 

(3) The scheme regarding the creation of a States Council 

should be rejected. 

(4) Intervention in the administration of a State should be 
left to the decision of the Viceroy. 

(5) Special Committees should be appointed to inquire into 
iiisputes that may arise between the Slates and British India. 

(6) A Committee should be appointed to enquire into the 
financial relations between the Indian States and British India. 

(7) There should be separate recruitment and training of poli- 
tical officers drawn from the Universities of EngUod. 
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The recommendation of the Butler Committee were criticised 
by Indians from all walks of life. According to Chintamani, " Tl.e 
Butler Committee was bad in its origin, bad in the time clit.sen for its 
appointment, bad in its terms of reference, bad in its personnel and 
bad m Its line of inquiry, while its report is ba I in reasoning and bad in 
Its conclusions.” According to Sr M. Viss-esvarava, in thr Bniln 
Committee Report, “ there U no hint of a future for the Indian States’ 
people. Their proposals are unsympathetic, i.nhistorical, hardly 
constitutional or legal. . , There is no modern concejrlion in ilu-ir 
outlook. Ceruinly nothing to inspire, trust or hope.’ 

The authors of the Butler Committee Report enunciated tlie 
thwry of direct relationship between the Indian Stales and the 
British Crown. It was contended that the relationship of die Indian 
States was not with the Government of India but with the British 
Crown. This theory was put forward with a view to set up a “Chinese 
Wall” between British India and Indian .States. As a matter of 
fact, the theory of direct relationship was being gratlually evolved 
from 1917 when the famous August Declaration was mtide to give 
India responsible Gosernment by sUges. Its first sign was to hr seen 
m the transfer of the relationship of Indian Stitcs from the provinces 
to the Central Government. In an inspired letter, die Maharaja 
of Indore wrote that “ His Highness’s treaty relations are with the 
Brmsh Government maintained in India by His Excellency the 
Viceroy as a representative of His Majesty the King Emperor.” With 
autonomous Government, British India can but occupy willt regard 
to Indore the position of a sister state like Gwalior or Hyderabad each 
absolutely independent of the other and having His Majesty’s (iovern. 
ment as the connecting link between the tsvo.” The theory of direct 
relationship was also advocated by Dr. A.B. Keith and .Sir Leslie 
Scott. According to Dr. Keith, “ it is important to note that the 
re atums of the Indian States, however, conducted, arc essentially 
relations with the Crown and not with the Indian Government 
and that this fact presents an essential complication as regards the 
establishment of responsible Government in India. It is clear that 
It IS not possible for the Crown to transfer its rights under a treaty 
without the assent of the Native States to the Government of India 
under responsible Government.” 

Sir Leslie Scott was an eminent lawyer and he was engaged by 
tht St^ding Committee of Princes to represent them before the Butler 
Committee. In an article contributed to the Law Quarterly Review, 
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f>ir Leslie laid down five proposi lions, some of which may be accepted 
as true, others palpably false and advanced to perpetuate British 
stranglehold on India and to keep the states out of a united consti- 
tution for ever. Two of his theses were that the contracts or treaties 
between the' princes and the Crown were between two sovereigns and 
not between tlic Company* and the Government of British India, 
and that the princes in making those contracts or treaties gave their 
confidence to the British Crown and the Crown could not assign the 
contracts or treaties to any concerned party. The British Government 
as paramount power, had undertaken the defence of all states and to 
remain in India with whatever miJiury and naval forces may be 
requisite to enable it to discharge that obligation. The British Govern- 
ment could not liand over those forces to any other Government, to a 
foreign power such as France or Japan, or even to British India. The 
Indian princes were very much pleased with this theory which was 
intended to help them to exclude themselves from the control of the 
Government of India when it came into the hands of the Indians. 

All-India Federation under the Government of India 
Act, 1935 : On the occasion of the fini Round Table Conference 
held in 1930 in London, the Indian princes accepted the proposal for 
the creation of an All-India Federation in which both the Indian 
provinces and the Indian States were to be combined. The Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, provided for such a Federation. Under 
ihU Act, the Indian States were given more representation in the 
Federal Legislature than was due to them on account of their popu- 
lation and area. \Vhile 250 seats were allotted to British India, the 


Indian States got 125 seau. In the Council of State, States were giv^ 
the right to send 104 members out of a total of 260 members. While 
the representatives from the provinces were to be elected, the repre- 
sentatives from the States were to be nominated by the rulers ol 
the Slates concerned. While the inclusion of the proving 

into the Federation was automatic or compulsory, the 
Indian States were given the option to join the Federation or not 
to join tlie Federation. While the control of the Federal Govemm^t 
over the pn>vinces was to be uniform, it was to vary m the c«c of dtc 
Indian State, according to the terms of the Instrument Accession 
signed by the particular ruler at the time of joimng the 
and accepted by the Crotvn. The Federal scheme « 
the Act of 1935 was rejected both by the Muslim League and 
Congress. The British Government also did not do much to enforce 
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the Federal Scheme. Moreover, the outbreak of the Second World 
War in 1939 shelved ‘the whole scheme. Nothing was done tlirc.iigh- 
out the War to deal with the question of the Indian States. Howc^ver, 
assurances were given from time to time to the Indian princes that no 
agreement will be made with the Congress against their wislie^. Tl>ey 
will not be forced to join any Indian scheme of Government against 
their wishes. On May 12, 1946 the meml>ers of the Cabinet Mission 
declared that the British Government could not and would n<ii in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government. 
However, it was made clear that when a new self-governing (Jovern- 
ment or Governments came into being in British India, it would not 
be possible for the British Government to carrv* out the obligations of 
paramountcy. In that case, all the rights surrendered by the States 
to the Paramount Power were to return to the Imlian States, 
“ Political arrangements betw'een the States on the one side and the 
British Crown and British India on the other will ifitis Ijc l>rf>ught 
to an end. The void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
into a federal relationship with the successor Government or Govern- 
ments in British India, or failing this, entering into particular political 
arrangements with it or them.** 

The Indian Independence Act, 1947, provided that “the 
suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian Stales lapses, and with 
it all treaties and agreemenu in force on that date... The 
Indian States were allowed to join any of the two I>ominions ilicy 
liked. This created a very serious problem for India. “ The Indian 
States were so far-Hung, desperate in size and strength, and so cut-up 
by intervening Indian territory that a formation of a Federation of the 
States in India would be an impossible gesture." If they did not 
join free India, there was a possibility of the country being divided 
into many petty stales. However, as a result of the effort t of Sardar 
Patel. Lord Mountbaiien and Mr. Mcnon, the problem of the 
Indian States was satisfactorily solved. 

In 1947, Sardar Patel, as the Minister for States, appealed to 
the Indian rulers to join the Indian Union and its Constituent Assembly 
by signing InstrumenU of Accession and thereby surrendering the 
three subjects of Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications to the 
Indian Union. As a result of this appeal, most of the States acceded 
to the Indian Union. Later on, Junagadh and Hyderabad also joined 
the Union after the display of some force. Kashmir also acceded 
when she was atucked by Pakisun. 
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Integratioii of States ; The next step was in the nature of 
territorial integration of the States. This took three forms, merger 
with the adjacent provinces, grouping of States into separate units, 
and transformation of certain States into centrally 'administered areas. 
There were many stages in the process of grouping and regrouping. 

At present, the following are the units of the States : Rajasthan, Pepsu, 
V'indhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, and Travancorc- ^ 
Cochin. These States were included in the list of Part ‘ B * States. 

The other Part ‘B* States are Mysore, Hyderabad and Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Some of the petty States have been merged into the provinces. 

The State of Baroda has been merged into the Slate of Bombay. 
Similarly, many other petty States have been merged into the State of 
Madhya Pradesh. States like Himachal Pradesh, Bilaspur, Bhopal, 
Cutch, etc., are centrally-administered areas and are called Part 
States. As a result of territorial integration, 214 States have been 
merged into the former provinces, 304 States have been integrated into 
six units and 25 States have been transferred into the centrally- 
administered areas. 

It is to be noted that responsible Government has been esub* ^ 
lished in Part * B ’ and Part ‘ C ’ States, although in the case of the 
latter, ccruin powers have not been transferred into the hands of the 
popular ministers. It is hoped that in the near future the distinction 
between the various kinds of States in India will disappear and all 
the States will hav a responsible form of Government. 
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